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Elmer per Kayser, Ph.D., LL.D., Dean of the Division of University 
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Warren Reed West, Ph.D., Dean of the Division of Special Students 
Victor Frederick Ludewig, A.B., B.S., Administrator of the University 
РЕ sor de Griffin, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the School of Medicine 
Alvin Edward Parrish, M.D., Associate Dean of the S¢ hool of Medicine 
William Lewis Turner, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Junior College 
Carr Bartleson Lavell, A.M., Assistant Dean in the Junior College 
Carville Dickinson Benson, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Assistant Dean of the 
Law School | 
Louis Harkey Mayo, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., Assistant Dean of the Lau 
School 47 a 
Carl Hugo Walther, B.E., M.C.E., Assistant Dean in the School of En 
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tion 
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THE UNIVERSITY 


History AND ORGANIZATION 


The idea of a university in the Capital of the Nation was sponsored 
by George Washington, who during his public life urged the establish- 
ment of such an institution and who in his will left fifty shares of stock 
in the Potomac (Canal) Company for the endowment of a university to 
be established in the District of Columbia “to which the youth of for- 
tune and talents from all parts thereof might be sent for the completion 
of their Education in all the branches of polite literature :—in arts and 
Sciences, —in acquiring knowledge in the principles of Politics & good 
Government” 

Columbian College in the District of Columbia w as chartered by an 
act of Congress of February 9, 1821. In 1873 the name was changed to 
“Columbian University” and in 1904 to “The George Washington 
University” 

The George Washington 1 niversity includes fourteen colleges, schools, 
and divisions, as follows: 

The Junior College offers the work of the first two years of the 
four-year college program in the liberal arts and sciences and two years 
of preprofessional work. Each of these curricula leads to the degree 
of Associate in Arts. It also offers two year terminal curricula. Those 
in Accounting and Secretarial Studies lead to the degree of Associate in 
Arts; those in Home Economics, Medi al Technology Basic Course, 
and Physical Science lead to the degree of Associ 

Columbian College offers the 
the four-year college program in t 


iate in Science. 
work of the junior and senior years of 
e liberal arts and sciences leading to 
the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science. It also offers 
the studies leading to the degrees of Master of Arts and Master of 
Science in the fields of the liberal arts and sc iences, 
The Graduate Council offers a program of advanced study and re- 
search leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
The School of Medicine offers work 


of Medicine. 
The Law School offers professional and graduate courses lead ing {0 
the degrees of Bachelor of Laws, Juris Doctor, Master of Laws; 
Me of Comparative Law, and Doctor of Juridical Science. 
The School of Engineering offers courses lea 


leading to the degree of Doctor 


ling to the degrees of 
Bachelor of Civil Ens rineering, Bachelor of Electrical E ngineering, Bach- 


elor of Mechanical Engineering, Bachelor of Science in Engineering: 
Master of E ngineering Administration, and Master of Science in Engi- 
neering. 
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The School of Pharmacy offers courses leading to the degrees of Bach- 
elor of Science in Pharmacy and Master of Science in Pharmacy. 

The School of Education offers undergraduate programs leading to 
the degrees of Bachelor of Arts in Education, Bachelor of Science in 
Home Economics, and Bachelor of Science in Physical Education, and 
graduate studies leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Education 
and Doctor of Education. 

1 he School of Government offers undergraduate programs of study 
in Foreign Affairs, Public Affairs, Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Statistics, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Government. 
Graduate work is offered leading to the following degrees: Master of 
Arts in Government in the fields of Foreign Affairs, Public Affairs, Eco- 
nomic Policy, Accounting, Business and Economic Statistics, Counseling, 
and Psychometrics; Master of Arts in Public Administration; Master of 
Arts in Personnel Administration; Master of Business Administration: 
and Doctor of Business Administration. 

The College of General Studies includes the following divisions: the 
Off-Campus Division, the Campus Division, and the Division of Com- 
munity Services. The college is designed for adults, and sponsors a 
Program of credit and noncredit courses throughout the year. 

The Division of University Students makes available courses for 
Mature students not candidates for degrees in this University. 

: The Division of Special Students makes available courses for students 
in the process of qualifying for degree candidacy. 

The Division of Air Science offers a program of Air Force ROTC 
training Which is integrated with the curricula of the colleges and schools 
of the University and leads to appointment as a commissioned officer in 
the United States Air Force Reserve. 
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AcADEMIC STATUS 


The George Washington University is accredited by its regional 
accrediting agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. This is important to students who wish to transfer 
Credits {rom one institution to another. 

The University 
University | 
tion Board. 


is on the approved list of the American Association of 
Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examina 


The Law School is a charter 
Law Schools and 
Admissions to 


member of the Association of American 
is approved by the Section of Legal Education and 
on the Bar of the American Bar Association. The School 
of Medicine is a member of the Association of American Medical Col- 
leges, and is one of the medical colleges which have been continuously 
approved by the American Medical Association. The School of Pharmacy 


The Geor ge y ‘ashi 


ngton Universit, 


is accredited by the American Council on Pharmaceutic al Education as a 
Class "A" school, It is a member of the American Association of Col- 
leges of Pharmacy. The & hool of Engineering is on the aci redited list 
of the Engineers’ Council for Professional 
Education is a charter member of the Am 
for Teacher Education and is 
Accreditation for Te 


Developn ent. “The School of 
1 lae "alar 
erican Association of ( olleg 


, t ۰ ` 1 the 
accredited by the National Council for чи 


es 


acher Education. 


LOCATION 


The George Washington University 
blocks west of the White House 
extensive parkway, Readily 
departments of the 
Department of the the Department of Just 
of the Army, the Department of the Navy, the 
rior, the Department of 
the Department of L 
the Library of C 


is in downtown Washington, four 
and east of the Poto 
accessible to the I 
Government, incl 


mac River with its 


Iniversity are many of the 


1 h 
uding the Department of State, the 
Treasury, 


ice, the Department 
Department of the Inte- 
ment of Commerce, and 
as the National Arc Capitol, 
ongress, the National Acad the Pan 
American Union, the Natic the Corcoran Сап 
of Art. 


Agriculture, the Depart 
abor; as well 


emy 


mal Gallery of Art id 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


Buildings, grounds, and 


equipment of tl 
approximately $23,000,000. 


he University 
The buildings of the coll 
Summer Sessions work are 
first and G Streets NW. 

The Universit, Library —The 
volumes and, with the excepti 
housed in the Library Building. 

Regulations governing the use , 
and the use of reserve 


desks of the Library, 


are valued at 


ges, schools, and 


in the vicinity of Twenty- 


divisions offering 


[ niversity I 


on of the law an4 | 


of books, 
books and period 


he service 


OTHER LIBRARY F ACILITIES IN WASHING 


TON 


The student has access also to the Library or ( 
Library of the District of Columbia and ¡ts bran 
Pan American Union, the Lit 


UTary of the Bureau of Railw ay Economics 
the Library of the United States Department of Agriculture, the Library 
of the United States Office , f Education, the National Library of Medi 
cine, the Library oí the Smithsonian 
special collections of the 


‘ongress, the Publié 


hes, the Libr airy of the 


ind many other great 
government 
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RESEARCH FACILITIES OF WASHINGTON 


‚ The arrangement of the summer schedule of classes permits the full- 
time student to avail himself of the opportunity to study, at first hand, 
the working of the Federal Government and so to form a background 
for intelligent and úseful citizenship. 

In the departmental libraries of the Federal Government are a multi- 
tude of reports made by eminent specialists in all fields of science on 
the results of study and research in the bureaus, experimental stations, 
laboratories, museums, and observatories of the Nation. 

In addition to the governmental collection the student has access to 
the research facilities of such scientific and educational groups, whose 
headquarters are situated in Washington, as the Carnegie Institution, 
the American Council on Education, the American Council of Learned 
Societies, the National Academy of Sciences, the National Research 


Council, the National Education Association, and the National Geo- 
graphic Society. 
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STAFF OF INSTRUCTION IN THE 
SUMMER SESSIONS 
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Carville Dickinson Benson, A.B., LL.B., S J-D., Professor of Y 
Wilbur Earle Benson, M.B.A.. Assistant Pr ofessor of Accounting 
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Arthur Edward Burns, Ph.D., Professor of Economics >sycholooy 
Willard Edmund Caldwell, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psychology 
John Clayton, Ph.D., 
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Associate Professor of Business vem ene ќ 
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Alan Thomas Deibert, A.M., 
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Alton Harold Desr 
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ature У 


Herbert Hubben, M S., Associate Pr ofessor of Public Administ 


tration 
Thelma Hunt, Ph.D., MD. Protestas st Psychol 
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Zella Mills Huse, A.M., Lecturer in Education 

Clayton Hutchins, B.S. in Ed., Ph D., Professorial Lecturer in Educa- 
tton 

Burnice Herman Jarman, A.M., Ed.D.. Professor of Education 

Eva Mayne Johnson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology 

Everett Herschel Johnson, Ph.D., Professor of Statistic 

Francis Edgar Johnston, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 

Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of European History 
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edith Elizabeth Mortensen, Ph.D., Professor of ape: uic 
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Tnest Sewall Shepard, A.M., Professor of English Literature 
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Associate Professor of Secretarial 
Studies 
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i The work of the Summer Sessions has been planned to meet the needs 
of full- and part-time students. r 
During the summer of 1958, courses are offered in the Junior College, 
Columbian College (the senior college), the Law School, the School of 
engineering, the School of Pharmacy, the School of Education, the 
School of Government, and the Division of Air Science. 


ADMISSION 


admission must obtain from the Office of the Director 
application blank which he must fill out completely and 
application fee of $5. A recent photograph, with sig- 
applicant must be attached to the blank. 


An applicant for 
of Admissions an 
return with the 
Nature, of the 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


The Student Seeking a Degree 


An applicant from a secondary school must send the high school record 
form furnished by the University to his high school principal, with the 
request that the Principal fill out the form and mail it direct to the 
Office of the Director of Admissions. 


An applicant who has previously attended an institution of higher 


earning should request the registrar of that institution to mail direct to 
the Office of the Director of Admissions a transcript of his record. If 
le has attended more than one 
registrar of e 
Admissions 


such institution he must request the 
ach institution to send to the Office of the Director of 
a transcript of his record, even though credits 
earned, together with an honorable dismissal. 
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colleges, schools, 
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Registration in the University entitles each student to the follow 
University privileges: (1) the issuance of one certified transcript 
record, if and when desired; (2) the services of the Placement Offi 
(3) the use of the University library facilities, except as otherwise des 
nated; (4) medical attention and hospital services described below. Th 
privileges, with the exception of the issuance of transcripts, cease wl 
the student withdraws or is dismissed from the University. 

Medical and Hospital Services.— These services include: (1) thi 
visits by the University physician or surgeon, office or residence (Distf 


11 


illness, exclusive of a specialist, surgical opel 


of Columbia) in any one 
tion, laboratory, or X-ray examinations; (2) hospitalization, includi 


board 1 nursing, in the University Hospital for not more than @ 


week during any twelve-month period—the necessity to be determined, 
the Director of Health Administration. The duration of hospitalizati 
period (maximum, one week) is also to be determined by the Dired 
of Health Administration. 

The student is allowed, if he so desires, to engage physicians 4 
nurses of his own choice, but when he does so he will be responsible? 
the fees charged. 

This medical benefit does not ap 


to illness or disability in rred m 
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UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS 
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VETERANS EDUCATION 

The George Washington University is approved to provide trainin 
for eligible persons under the provisions of Public Laws 346, 16, 55 
894, and 634. The Office of Veterans Education, Building О, 2029 
Street NW., operates as a service bureau for such persons intere ted ! 
studying at the University and acts in a liaison capacity between tl 
University and the Veterans Administration. Here information may b 
obtained concerning the educational program of the University and th 
procedures for securing educational benefits under the GI and Wi 
Orphans . Eligible persons will often find it to their advantage ! 
seek advice at the University Office of Veterans Education before 4 
plying to the Veterans Administration for a Certificate. 

For complete information concerning eligibility and benefits under Y 
following public laws, consult the University Office of Veterans Edud 
tion, Building Q, 2029 H Street NW, or the Veterans Administratid 
Munitions Building, Constitution Avenue at Twentieth Street NW 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Pusric Law 634 


/ 


(War Orphans Educational Assistance Act) 


A child of a person who died of a disease or injury incurred or & 
gravated while on active duty in the Armed Forces during World W 
I, World War II, or the Korean Conflict may be eligible for educatioß 
assistance under this Act, if certain age requirements are met. In? 
case of a child who has not reached the age of majority, his guard! 
must make application for him to the Veterans Administration. 


Ровілс Law 346 
(World War II GI Bill) 


The educational benefits for veterans under Public Law 346 teil 
nated July 25, 1956, except as described below. | 

The Armed Forces Voluntary Re ruitment Act of 1945 (Public р 
190) provided that persons enlisting or reenlisting in the Armed Fo® 
between October 6, 1945, and October 5, 1946, may count the ent 
period of such enlistment or reenlistment as war service for purpose 
GI Bill benefits. Such enlistees have four years from the date that! 
listment ended to begin training and nine years from that separat 
date to complete training under this provision. 


Рувілс Law 550 
(Korean GI Bill) 
In order to be eligible for the benefits under this GI Bill, a vetë 


1 . . 9 
must have been in service between June 27, 1950 and January 31, } 
and must no longer be on active duty. 
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At least thirty days prior to registration the veteran wishing to at- 


tend under this GI Bill should apply to the Veterans a em ier 
a Certificate for Education and Training, for Presentation to the 7^ 
Versity Office of Veterans Education at the time of registration. | 


Photostatic copy of his DD214 must accompany the original application 
| for Certification. 


Ровис Laws 16 AND 894 
y . “ч . 
(Vocational Rehabilitation) 
| Disabled veterans desiring vocational rehabilitation under either GI 


Bill should apply to Veterans A 


dministration for approval of their train- 
Ing objectives 


at least sixty days prior to ı ristration, 
ADMISSION 


The Entrance requirements for the Junior College, Columbian Col- 


“ge, and the School of Government, in other than the preprofessional 
Curricula, haye been somewhat modified for veterans who are deficient 
in the regular admission, but who have been found by 
Psychologica] tests able to undertake college work. 
Veterans who d in another educational institution since 


leaving the or who have been out of the service 
One ye 


requirements for 
and educational 

have been enrolle 
service, for more than 
ar Prior to the beginning of the semester for which they seek ad- 
1, must quali 


01185101 ify under the regular admission 


| 
policies. 


Credit for work the service schools is granted by the Junior 
Coll ge, the School of Engineering, and the School 
vernment provided the veteran has not been out of the service for 
three ye 


77418 Or more, To be considered for such credit veterans а 
submit to the Dire 


е Ctor of Admissions photostatic copies of their eme 
indicating Courses successfully completed with sufficient identification of 
the Course to enable 


the Admissions O 


Ёсе to locate it in the Guide to 
ational Experience 


Evaluation of Educ in the Armed Forces. 


STUDENT LIFE 


SOCIAL AND RECREATIONAL PROGRAM OF THR UNIVERSITY 


The Summer soci 


1 al and recre 
uled Social 


ч А ик sched. 
ational program includes regularly sched 


» Square, and folk dances on Lisner Terrace. For those who 

bi i i 1 > . . 

hr like struction and Practice in dance teaching sessions are pro- 
l 3 i . . . 

HN *et-acquainted teas and a carnival are also included in the pro- 
gram, 

D . L 
tu ‚ing the summer notices of the many recreational and social oppor- 
ж, offered in the Capital will be posted on a bulletin board in the 
Student Union, 
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LIVING Accom MODATIONS 


Admission to the University does not include a room reservation. A 
separate application for a room should be made well in advance. Forms 
for application, together with detailed information, may be obtained from 
the Director of Activities for Women, Woodhull House, 2033 G Street 
NW. or the Director of Activities for Men, Building Q, 2029 H Street 
NW. 

Information con: erning private rooming and boarding facilities near 
the University, for women students twenty-one years of age or older and 
tor men students, may be obtained at the Housing Office, Lisner Audi- 
torium. The reservation of rooms in private houses must be made by 
students. 


All girls, except freshmen, under the age of twenty-one who are en- 


academic work at the university 
and who are not living with their parents 


rolled for six or more credit hours of 


or relatives may live outside 
the dormitory only with the permission and approval of the Director of 
Activities f ›г Women upon 


: receipt of requests from parent In 
о case will permission be granted for such girls to be domici 'd outside 
the dormitories except with persons approved by the Director of Activi 


ties for Women. 


Freshman girls may be domiciled outside the dormitorv only with theif 


PI ee я : : hel 
parents or with immediate relatives with the written approval of theif 
parents. 
During the summer of 1‹ 58 the following residence hall« will open: 
£ ) 
Meals are served in the Student Union. 
Women Students.- -Dolly Madison Hall provides double rooms at $33 


month a person. 
Men Students. Welling Hall provide 
i person. 


John Quincy Adams Hall pre 


provides double rooms, each with studi 


's double rooms at $30 a mont! 


ove and bath. Rooms rent for 


The University recognizes the contribut on that religion can make Y 
the education of its students by encouraging them to parti ipate in de 


nominational clubs of their own 


4 ' 1 1 1010 
choice, N попа! Catholic, Jewish, at 
Protestant bodies sponsor ic! 


these rel 


OUS € nizati 


links between the University and the local churches. The Dire 
University Chapel and the adviser: to tl 


rganizations are available throug] 


ns wnı 
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rsonal problems. 
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THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


Information concert 
from this bulletin. 
general catalogue, 


ning specific requirements for degrees is omitted 
For such information, the student is referred to the 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The Junior Colleg 


e includes the first two years of college work. Its 
curricula 


are intended to continue the studies of a general cultural nature 
begun in secondary school, and to lay a foundation for the more spe- 
cialized work which is to follow. 

The Junior College also provides the preprofessional work required 
for admission to the schools of Pharmacy, Education, and Government, 
and the first two years of the preprofessional work required for admis- 
sion to the schools of Medicine and Law. 

In addition it provides two-year terminal curricula in Accounting, 


Home Economics, Medical Technology—Basic Course, Physical Sciences 
and Secretarial Studies. 


, 


THE Decrees 


The Junior College offers work leading to the degrees of Associate in 
Arts and Associate in Science, 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited secondary 
school is required. The acceptability of the certificate depends upon the 
Student's character and the quality of his work. 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE 
Columbian College, 
Comprises the work 
Tts and Master 


the senior college of liberal arts and sciences, 
of the junior and senior years and the Master of 
of Science disciplines. 


THE DEGREES 
Columbian College offers work leading to the following degrees: 
enor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Master of Arts, and Master of 
“lence. In cooperation with the School of Medicine, Columbian Col- 


ge offers work leading to the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts 
and Doctor of Medicine 


UNDERGRADUATE MAJORS 


Curricula leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts are available in 
the following major fields: 


American Thought and Civilization 


Art 


2 ; D A 
Ger c Languages and Literature Stati 
H Zoolo 
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Curricula leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science are available ın 


the following major fields: 


GRADUATE FIELDS 


Graduate work leading to the degree of Master of Arts or Master 


of Science is offered in the follow ing fields: 


Anatc 
Bacte 


| n Liter Le 
| $ y 
| S American Lit 
| Sr Literatu 
| Statist 
Ge nic Languages and Literature Zoolog 
il In addition, programs can be wranged in combined fields subject К 


the approval of the Committee on Studie 
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ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


For the Bachelor’s degrees, the degree of Associate in Arts or Asso- 
ciate in Science based on the appropriate curriculum in the Junior Col- 
lege, or the equivalent, is required. Scholarship requirements may be 
somewhat higher than those for graduation from the Junior College. 
For the Master’s degrees, an approved Bachelor’s degree from an ac- 
Credited institution and a transcript of studies previously pursued, show- 
ing appropriate distribution of courses and a superior quality of work in 
the major field, are required, 


THE GRADUATE COUNCIL 
The Graduate Council offers work leading only to the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. Because the basis for work under the Graduate 
Council is primarily creative research, regular study in specific courses 
IS considered quite incidental and is therefore not emphasized in connec- 
tion with the curricula of the Summer Sessions. A student wishing to 
work under the disciplines of the Graduate Council will consult the 
Chairman of the Graduate Council for information concerning creden 
tials and candidacy. 
A pamphlet describing details of the Graduate Council program, to- 
gether with a current list of fields of research offered by the Council, 
will be sent upon request to the Office of the Graduate Council. 


THE LAW SCHOOL 


The Law School offers work leading to the following degrees: Bach- 
elor of Laws, Juris Doctor, Master of Laws, Master of Comparative 
Law, and Doctor of Juridical Science. 

dee “Registration,” on page 18 for provisions applicable to students 
who plan to take the New York Bar examination. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


: For the Degree of Bachelor of Laws.—A Bachelor's degree awarded 
1р ; ; ; 
Роп completion of a four-year course in an approved college or univer- 


Sity is i | | 
in IS required, All pre-legal work must be of a satisfactory quality and 
“Istribution. 


2 No student will be admitted who has bee: 


"ы" law $c hool and who is ineligible to return to that school in 
ч Standing. From the applicants, a selection will be made by the 
"mmittee on Admissions. 

with hit Doctor degree is conferred as а recognition of completion 
egal си ет of the full course, including experience in research and 

dears. a A student does not register as a candidate for this 

til his last year in the Law School. 
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For the Degree of Master of Laws.—A Bachelor of Arts or equivalent 

degree from an approved college or university and a Bachelor of Laws 

or equivalent degree from a member school of the Association of Amer 

ican Law Schools are required. Candidates for admission must have 


j | 
attaıned 


ı B average on all work done for the Bachelor of Laws em oh 
except that, at the discretion of the Committee on Graduate Studies, 
applicants otherwise eligible may be admitted on proof of exper 


ice and 
attainment as an alternative, 

For the Degree of Master of Comparative Law.—The following are 
required: (1) the successful completion of and graduation from a course 
in arts, philosophy, letters, or sciences, equivalent to graduation from a 
gymnasium, lycee, or lyceo (junior college); and (2) graduation in law 
from a recognized foreign university where training was in Civil Law 

Doctor of Juridical Sei 


e. 'The followin re required : a Bachelor 


= 
of Arts or equivalent degree from an approved college or university and 
a Bachelor of Laws or equivalent degree, earned with high rank, from a 
member school of the Association of American Law Schools, and out 
standing capacity for scholarly work in the field of law. 

Unclassified Students.—A person who is in good standing as a degree 
candidate in another law school which is a member of the Association of 
American Law Schools may, at the discretion of the Dean, be admitted 
as an unclassified student in ord 


er to earn credits for transfer to the 
other law school. 


A person who is a member of the bar or a person, not a member of 
the bar, who is a graduate of a member school of the Association of 
American Law Schools may, at the discretion of the Dean, be admitted 
as an unclassified student. 

Unclassified students are required to particip 


ate in the work of the 
course and take examinations. 


Courses taken by unclassified students 
will not be credited toward degrees at this Law School. 

Continuing Legal Education Students.—A simplified admission and 
registration procedure is provided for members of the bar desiring to 
register as continuing legal education students to take courses on a non- 
credit basis. Members of the bar desiring to register as degree candi- 
dates or as unclassified graduate students should file tl 


e regular applica- 
tion for admission form. 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 
The School of Engineering offers courses leading to the degrees of 
Bachelor of Civil Engineering, Bachelor of Electrical Engineering, Bach- 
elor of Mechanical Engineering, Bachelor of Science in Engineering 
Master of Science in Engineering, and Master « 


„f Engineering Adminis 
tration. 


Ph e Su miner 


Sessions 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
For the Bachelor's Degrees 


Bachelor of Civil Engineering, Bachelor of Electrical Engineering, 
Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering, Bachelor of Science in Engineering. 
—An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited secondary 
school, or the satisfactory passing of College Entrance Board examina 
tions in secondary school subjects selected with the approval of the 
Director of Admissions is required. 

Nine and one-half of the fifteen units required for entrance must be 
distributed as follows: three in English, two in algebra, one in plane 
geometry, one-half in plane trigonometry, one in physics or chemistry, 


and two in one foreign language or history. A graduate of an approved 
high school who does not offer for admission the particular subjects 
required for the engineering curriculum, but who does present not less 
than fifteen acceptable units, may be admitted on condition, if such 
deficiency in the distribution of units does not exceed two units, 

Advanced standing may be granted for work successfully completed 
at accredited institutions of higher learning. Credit will be assigned 
by the School of Engineering to the extent that the work taken at pre- 
Vious institutions meets the requirements for the degree sought at this 
University, and subject to the general University regulations concerning 
Satisfactory subsequent work. 


THE SCHOOL OF PHARMACY 


The School of Pharmacy offers work leading to the degree of Bach- 
elor of Science in Pharmacy. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


‚ An Associate in Arts degree based on the curriculum in Pharmacy 
in the Junior College, or the equivalent, is required. 

THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
The School of Education prepares teachers, supervisors, and admin- 
'Strators for educational service and offers opportunities to teachers of 
e ] А . pan . x 
Xperience to extend their education. The schedule of courses is ar 
r 
anged to meet the needs of employed students as well as those able to 


vote full time to their studies. It offers both graduate and under- 
Sraduate work. 


Tue DEGREES 


The $, hool of Education offers work leading to the following degrees: 
achelor of Arts in Education, Bachelor of Science in Home Economics, 
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Bachelor of Science in Physical Education, Master of Arts in Education, 
and Doctor of Education. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


For the Bachelor’s Degrees.—The satisfactory completion of two years 
of approved collere work, or graduation from an approved two-year 
normal school, or the equivalent, is required. Ge 

For the Master's Degree.—A Bachelor's degree from an accredited 
college, or the equivalent, and the approval of the Committee on Admis- 
sion and Advanced re required. 

For the Doctor's Deoree.—A Master's degree from an accredited col- 
lege, or the equivalent, and the approval 
Education are required. 


Standing are required 


oval of the Faculty of the School of 


THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT 
Tue Decrees 


The School of Government offers work leading to the following des 
grees: (1) Bachelor of Arts in Government with a major in Foreign 
Affairs, Public Affairs, A counting, Business Ad 

and Economic Statistics: Master of Arts in Government with 
major field in Foreign A 


Public Affairs, Economic Policy, Account 
ing, Business and Economic Statistics, Cour 


ministration, or Business 


iseling, or Psychometrics 
Master of Arts in Public Administration; (4) Master of Arts in Pet 
sonnel Administration; (5) Master of Business Administration ( 
tor of Business Administration. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


For the Bachelor's Degree 


Bachelor of Arts in Government.—A 


n Associate in Arts degree base 
on the Foreign Affairs, 


Accounting, Business Administration, or òta 
tistics curriculum in the Junior College, or the equivalent, and a quali 


point index of 2.00 for the first tw ) years work are require 


For the Master’s Degrees 


A Bachelor's degree 1 


rom an accredited college or university is ! 
quired. A student from an unaccredited institution may be admitted # 
the discretion of the Dean's ( ouncil, but will be re ed to take suf 
extra work above the minimum requirements as \ rescril 


Students admitted to candidacy must have attained a quality-point 
dex of 3.00 (a B average) in their undergraduate n An applical 
whose scholastic iverage is below 3.00 in his major, or м lacks pr 
requisite « urses, may be referred to the Division of Special Stu lents ® 
make up the def iency 
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w 
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Master of Arts in Government.—The applicant's undergraduate pro 
gram must have included prerequisite courses, corresponding to an under- 
graduate major at this University, for the chosen field of graduate 
Study. 

Master of Arts in Public Administration —An undergraduate major in 
a social science field appropriate to the chosen field of advanced work i 
Public administration is required. 

Master of Arts in Personnel Administration.—An unde rgraduate major 
in a social science or education, with the appropriate courses in psychol 
Ogy is required. 

Master of Business Administration—An acceptable undergraduate 
major in Business Administration or the equivalent is required. Appl 
Cants who are deficient in such course work may be admitted and will be 
required to make up deficiencies over and above the normal Master of 


*usiness Administration program. 


For the Degree of Doctor of Business Administration 
E 


A Master's degree in Business Administration or a related field, or 
the equivalent, and proficiency in Statistics and Accounting to the sat- 
isfaction of the Committee on Doctoral Studies are required. 


COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


The College of f General Studies offers off-campus credit and noncredit 
Courses in any field in which there is sufficient demand and for which 
instructional facilities can be made available. These courses will meet 
at the time and place most convenient for the students enrolled and may 
gin ; at any time of the vear. 

The ( zur. also provides degree-gr nting programs for mature per 
sons whose background and experience is such that they should be ma- 
triculated in a бейем designed to meet individual needs. 

The Division of Community Services consists of the George Was 


Ngton T7 Mins | 
Ston University Reading Clinic and a program of popular noncredit 


ч Tj + 1 1 1 4 
Urses, institutes, and lectures offered both on campus and off campus 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


OF. Campus Credit Courses.—A $ mplified procedure for admission 


and re : 
d registration in off campus Courses is conducted at the first meeting 


R the class. Transcripts of previous academic work are not required. 
be stration is restricted to those whose qualifications would indicate 
0 » they are able to carry the course successfully, А п to an 
the [рч ‹ course does not constitute admission to degre indidacy in 


rsity. 


а nn ee eee 
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Noncredit Courses. —In general, noncredit courses will be open to any 
individual interested in enrolling. When a noncredit course is organized 
at the request of some particular agency or group, admission may be 
restricted to the students recommended by the sponsoring organization. 
A limit on the size of classes may have to be imposed in order to maintain 
the quality of instruction. 


THE DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


The Division of University Students makes the work of the University, 
in its several colleges and schools, accessible to students 21 years of age 
or over who are not working toward a degree in this University. 

Candidates for degrees in other colleges and universities attending the 
Summer Sessions of the University are registered in the Division of Uni- 
versity Students. 

Students under 21 years of age who meet the entrance requirements 
of the Junior College but who are not seeking degree candidacy at this 
University may be admitted to the Division of University Students to 
Pursue programs of study approved by the Dean. 

Adequate preparation to undertake the desired courses is required. 


THE DIVISION OF SPECIAL STUDENTS 


This is a non degree-granting division of the University in which the 
Director of Admissions may authorize the placement of students in the 
process of making up entrance deficiencies to de 


gree-granting colleges 
and schools of the University, 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


EXPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS 


First-group courses.—Courses numbered from 1 to 100 are planned 
tor the student in the freshman or sophomore year. With the approval 
of the adviser and the dean, they may also be taken by a junior or senior. 
In certain instances, they may be taken by a graduate student to make up 
undergraduate deficiencies or as prerequisite to advanced courses, but 
they may not be credited toward a higher degree. 

Second-gr oup courses.—Courses numbered from 101 to 200 are 
planned for the student in the junior or senior year. They may be cred- 
ited toward higher degrees only when registration for graduate credit 
has been approved at the be eginning of the course by the dean responsible 
for the graduate work and by the oflicer of instruction, and when the 
Completion of additional work has been certified by the oflicer of in- 
struction., 

Third-group courses.—Courses numbered from 201 to 300 are planned 
Primarily for the graduate student. They are open, with the approval 
of the officer of instruction, to the qualified senior; they are not open to 
the Tunior College student. 

In the Law School, first-year courses are numbered from 100 to 200; 
Second-year courses, from 201 to 300; third-year courses, from 301 to 
100; and graduate courses, from 401 to 500. 


INDICATION OF THE AMOUNT OF CREDIT 


! Гһе number of hours of credit given for the satisfactory completion 
Ot a course is in most cases indicated in parentheses after the name of 
the course, 


For information concerning the hours at which courses will be offered, 
Consult the Schedule of Classes for the Summer Sessions which will be 
available in May at the office of the Re; gistrar. 

The University reserves the right to change or withdraw any of the 
Courses of instruction listed. 


ACCOUNTING 


1 Introductory Accounting (3) Kennedy 


Basic principles underlying accounting records used by single pro- 
prietorships and partnerships, preparation of the work sheet and 
financial statements. Morning. 


( 


35) 


N 


ounting (3-3) Be 


les underlying accounti 


prietorships, [ ships, and corpi 10 W 
sheet a financial statements; introd ccounting 
alysis uncial statements, a \ nc 


proble Prerequisite to Accounting 
n 


OF the instructor. Accour 


Cost A unting ) 

, 1 д $ 1 sal tir . ғ > TT t f t} e 
1еогу and purposes of industr cost accounting; treatment oi 

ns of cost control and determination; the analysis and interpr: 
data. Emphasis will be on job order cost accountir 
>=: Accounting 1-2. Morning. 


Financial Statement Analysis | 

Methods and techniques of 

financial statements fi guidance of operating execu 

kholders, and creditors; determination and interpretation 
Accounting 1-2. Morning. 


) 


ing, ar 


preparing, a 


Prerequisite 


iu rs, principles and proce 
, t t : 

s, techniques of verifying each financ statement iter 
- 1: . 
preparation of au 


counting 121-22 


A [ 1N( ed Ai Cc 
Consolidated statem 


п reports, and esta 


of affai 


procedures involved in the developme 
ta te X budge control t 1d 
rcia 1 istr ar I 


accounting ү and concept i ] recer [ 
the on « t ] determinatior T \ 
pe of the Ever 


Courses OFFERED IN SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


"а= + T r1 d 
поп to the regular courses announ ed above, the University 
ollow y ounting 


ourse tOr st ents enroiiec« ‹ 
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ised by single proprietorships and corporations, witl 
counting theory, terminology, and the analysis a 


accounting data. Designed for those who need 


accounting. 


211-12 Managerial Accounting (3-3) 

For students in Engineering Administration only. First 

f the accounting system with special reference to the use of financi: 

1 operating records and accounting reports as tools of managemen 
tudy of valuation an ination problems including 11 

fluence of price level changes on accounting data, Prerequisite: Ac- 

Second half: a survey of internal accounting con- 


counting 1-2, or 


tri con | bi à cost accoun systems used by 
g 1 controlling a business. Prerequisite t 
A tir 211 or permission of the instructor 


11 Art Appreciation (3) | 
A consideration of the vocabul 1 f 


, and mater 
1 i 


language 


styles, 


ting, sculpture, architecture, furnitur 
he Colonial to the Republican Period. Evening 


7ı Introduction tothe Arts in America (3) Kline 
: & 


72 Introduction to the Arts in America (3) Kl 


g the 19th and 20th centuries. Afternoon. 


105 Renaissance Arts in Italy (3) Leite 
n e ; M 


ment of 1 iting. Dturt 1 archite 


nd sixteenth century Italy. Morning 


y (3-3) Bowman, Mur 


of the plant and animal kingdoms, with en 


rdepe ndence 


ts. Introdı 


Afternoon. 


212 Research in Cytology (arr.) Bowma 
Individual problems for advanced students interested in this field 


Hours and credits to be arranged 


The George Washington U niversity 


BOTANY 


1 Structure and Functions of the Flowering The Sta 
‚Pl ant (3) 
1 plant nism, with emphasis on biolog 
f p Material fee, $7. Lecture and 
ning 


2 e Plant Ki dom (3) The Stafi 
he different kinds of s, with emphasis on the evolu 
plant kingdom; practi 1 id fying flowering plants. May be 
concurrently with Botany ı. Material fee, $7. Lecture and 
laborator g. 
295 The Staff 
Time, credits, and fees to be ar 
299-3 Thesis (3-3) The Staff 


BUSINESS AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
IO1 Business Orgar 


5 


atıon and С‹ om bination ( 3) Clay ton 
and interrelated forms of business er terpri l 


tent in Industry (3) Towson 


the personnel department, human relat 


| al Credit (3) Prestwicl 
1 ypes ar - credit inf n, credit relatio ship irom the 
stanc mercial nd the commercial business eı 


of factors of inve tr 


ot investments 


I investments f 


Accounti 


д | 
(3 Prestwich 
ng attent to ¢ 

management: the entire ke g 
) tal ec пу Ргеге‹ е: | 
198 Problems in Business Management | 3) l'owson 
Princi les. and method of gement illustrated by cas LW 
from business and it гу 


Ореп 
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The Dynamics of Business (3) 

An analysis of the structure of American business, incl 
of trend and cyclical change in econor 
upon governmental policy. Evening. 


activity and 


Seminar in Business Management (3) Dockeray 
Research on various phases of management, including business, indus- 
trial, and personnel management. Evening. 


Thesis (3-3) Dockeray and Staff 


COURSES OFFERED IN SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


In addition to the regular courses announced above, the University 
Offers the following business administration courses for students enrolled 


In special 


191 


268 


ғ 


N 


N 


N 


297 


programs. 


Business Reports and Analyses ( 3) Turner 
For students in the Navy Graduate Comptrollership program only. 


Management Engineering ( 
For students in the Air Fo Ac 
lysis of the tecl 


gement engineering 


3) Clewlow 
lvanced Management program on 
and implement 


niques for in 


n asis on 


methods surveys, inc the work mea ent, work 
simplification, manag audits ma 

ment progran 

Readings and Conferences in Com ptrollership Johnson 


For students in the Navy Graduate Comptrollership prograr 


Human Relations in Bu si 


1 
Johnson 
For students in the Navy | 


nptrollership progra: 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Problems of G Ve rnme ntc ! Or 1 11: at ion ( 
Theori nd pri 
administration, su 


Obern 
ir 


of orgar 


is ) decentra rters 


and executive-legislative relationshi 
Perso SCHE, and Problems (3) H 
Study of such personnel functions as recruitment, selection, | 


ment, promotion, supervision, evaluation, classification, and tr: 
Practical problems of personnel administration, Evening. 


Seminar in Public Administra ition (3) Obern 
Advanced research on vari 3 | 
ing methods of policy f 


f public administration incl 
na control, the applic ation of sy 
tems to management, administration problems of bureaucratic rel: 
tionships. Evening. 


iu 


George Washington University 
y 


3 Obern and Staff 
To be arranged. 


COURSE OFFERED IN SPECIAL PROGRAM 


In ad 
offers tl 
in tl 


dition to the regular courses announced above, the University 
1e following public administration course for students enrolled 
ле Air Force Advanced Management Program. 

251 Governmental Budgeting ( 3) , : 
budgeting in management; the principles and practices of 
budgetary formulation and administration. 


CHEMISTRY 


11-12 General Chemistry* (4-4) 
El 
hi 


The role of 


ae PES 
Harkness, Schimelpfenig 
ntary course in general chemistry. Prerequisite: one year of 
school algebra. Students with credit for one semester of ger eral 
chemistry (college level) may enter Chemistry 12 on July 17. La 


oratory fee, $18 for each half. Nine-week term ending August 15 
Morning. 


gh 


21 Qualitative Inorganic Analysis (4) \ 
Theoretical and practical study of 


f methods of separati 
fying the more common cations and anions using semi-1 
niques. Prerequisite: Chemistry 12, 


week term. Afternoon. 


1 tech 
Laboratory fee, $18. Eight 
22 Quantitative Inorganic Analysis I (4) Schmidt 
Theory and practice of quantitative analysis by typical volumetric 
and gravimetric procedures. Prerequisite: Chemistry 21. Laborat 
fee, $18. Eight-week term. Afternoon. 
151-52 Organic Chemistry * (4-4) Wrenn, 
Chemistry of the compounds of carbon. } 1 
Chemistry 151 laboratory fee, $11; Chemistry 152 laboratory fe 
S nts who have credit for Chemistry 151 may enter Chemistry 152 
on July 17. Nine-week term ending : 


К Augu t I5 Mi ming 


?rerequisitet: Chemistry 21 
e, 


$15 


295-96 Research (arr.) 


The Stafi 
Research on problems approved by the Staff. \ 


Ч N Open to qualified stu 
dents with advanced training Laboratory fee, $7.50 a semester hour 
Hours and credits to be arranged 
299-300 Thesis (3-3) [he Stafl 
Laboratory fee, $18 еас} half. Hours to be arrange 
ECONOMICS 1 
| les of Economics} ) Burns 


he major econor 


Ic principles, institutions, 
y Ше. Morning and evening 


* Full-year course second halí of « 


This prerequisite ise of the st 
et n Chemistry 12 within the past two years 

۴ 

Lor S1 


› all other courses in Economics 
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2 Principles of Economics (3) Watson, Burn 
Continuation of Economics 1. Prerequisite: Economics 1. Morning 
and evening. 


101 Economic Analysis (3) Watson 
Analysis of demand, supply, and commodity pricing; theory of na- 
tional income determination, pricing of productive services; welfare 
economics. Morning. 

121 Money and Banking (3) СЕ 
Theory of money, credit, and banking; commercial banking and the 
Federal Reserve System; other financial institutions; international 
aspects of money; current financial problems. Afternoon. 

181 International Economics (3) een 
Survey of world economics, theories of international trade, analysis of 
international economic problems, and the international organizations 
Morning. 

; à 7 

219 Managerial Economics (3) Watson 
Analysis of price, production, and inventory policies of business firms 
Evening. 

251 Theories of Economic Development (3) Shenefiel: 
Growth and change in economic activity, capital accumulation, in- 
novations in technology and business organization. Evening 

" 7 ж —— 4 E | 

253 Productivity Analysis (3) Kendrick 
Concepts and measures of productivity; relations to economic growtl 
and to structural changes in the American economy. Evening. 

200 ) Thesis (3-3) The Staff 


Course OFFERED IN SPECIAL PROGRAM 


In addition to the regular courses announced above, the University 
offers the following economics course for students enrolled in the Navy 


Graduat 


e Comptrollership program. 


195 Industrial and Governmental Economics (3) Watson 


Survey of national income, the financial system, international eco- 


mics, and public economic policy 


EDUCATION 
Pre-Session 
June 9 to June 27 


Learning and Teaching (3) Detwiler 
For the general student as well as the prospective teacher. Nature of 
learning based on the study of human growth and developn | 
t bservation of classroom situations. June 9-13; lectur 
noon; small group discussions and field work—evening. June 
16-27: lecture and conference—morning; small group discussions and 
ld work—afternoon. 


116 Elementary 


N 


109B 


110B 


219 Elementary 


( )bservati 


4 


ton University 


The George Y 


у ! Social Studies (3) 5t. Сут 

For teachers. ls, materials Prerequ 

ite: Education 1 9-1 22 or teacl June y 

le re—late afternoon; 1 си тога үе 
June 16-27 1 cor I 

сї s and field work- O1 


School Classroom Pr ro ocedi ures™ (3) 
Current classroom 


арек 
ing, tech 


iques providin 
June 9-13 ‚ sma 


пе Id work— 


lecture and cor 
small group 


: i \ } 
-аспег-рири planning, gr 


review ol 


group ‚А! - 
ne 27: lecture and conf ning 
and field work—afternoon. 
Twetve-Werk EVENING Si SSION 
Half—June 9 to July 18 
Learning and Teaching (2) Det er 
For the general student as well as 


e 


rning based on the study of | 


ne bservati in Of Classroom 


Second Half July 21 to August 29 


Le irning and Teaching (3) McCauley 
For the general student as weil as > prospective teac! Nature ol 
teaching approached t hrough the understanding of learning and the 
observation of classrı om situations. Evening 


SPECIAL. SIx-WEEK SESSION 


First Halt June 30 to July 


eaching (3) McCauley 
For the general student as well as the pr pective teache Nature ol 
hed through the Understanding of learning and the 
lassroom situations. Lecture and confereı тог 


teaching appro: 


А fter 
а Work-—alt« 
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* p “+ 
I rerequisite 


115 Teaching of Reading in the Elementary Sch ool (3) Huse 


A basic course in methods, techniques, materials, and activities essen- 
tial to a good elementary school reading program. Prerequisite: Edu 
cation 109-10 and 121-22 or teaching experience. Lecture and con- 
ference—morning; small group discussions and field wor 


117 Elementary School Science (3) 
Materials and methods. Prerequisite: Education 109-10 and 
or teaching experience. Lecture and conference—mornit ma 


group 

discussions, laboratory, and field work—afternoon. 
"P J . . Р + 

207 Curriculum Materials* ( 3) Bish 
For experienced teachers Construction of courses of study, resource 
Units, classroom teaching aids, and inexpensive materials; direct ap 
plication to student's own situation Lecture and conference—m 
ing; small group discussions and field work—afternoor 

rr S Pr 1 - > . * \ D 

^55 Secondary Education* (4) IS Ot 
Current proposals for the improvement of secondary education. Le: 
ture and conference—morning; small group discussions and field w 
—alternoon, 

Second Half July 21 to August 8 

114 Elementary School Music ( 3) Reed 
Materials and methods. Ргег juisite: Psychology 1 and 29 or teach- 
Ing experience. Lecture and conference—mornir mall grou 
‘erences, laboratory, and field work—afternoon. 

121 So tety and the Si hool ( 3) St. ( yt 


Historical and sociological developments as related to local, national, 


and international roles of educati n; cooperation of the school with 
other community agencies. Lecture and conference—morning: small 
group discussions and field work—afternoon. 


N 
N 
уг 


"P " $ 9e 
El mentary School Reading (3) 


Coleman 
Developmental an 


edial approaches to reading problems. Dem- 
Onstrations of diagn and corrective techniques used in the Read- 
ing Clinic. Lecture conference—morning; small group discussions 
and field work—aftern: on 


anc 


N 
5 


Human Relations ın the G lassroom » (3) M rinacci 
Jo? > . . . . 5 . Lt 
Principles and practices involved in interpersonal relationships be 
tween learner and teacher and among learners. Lecture and confer 
ence—morning; small group discussions and field work—afternoon 


256 Secondary Edu ation* (3) Root 


Current problems in each of the subject-matter fields. Lecture and 
conference—morning: small group discussions and field work—after 
noon, 


adequate professional preparatior 


m 


251 


„~ = 


The Geore W ashinaton University 


Full Period—June 30 to August 8 


wth and Development" (3) LaBue 
| ild development taking into a 
1 socialization, and social 
on the home and school, Aft 


inary approach to 
actors as society and 
ith particular empl 


\ 


irrent pr 

Nature and needs of thost 
andicapped; needs of the gifted 
agnosis, therapy, education, ar 


Res: 
guid 


Contemporary Problems in Education" (3) Jarmat 


of education—a study of forces that shape 


Mor 


da 


Administration of Elementary Education ( 


1 ° 
admınıst 


rators. 
objectives, orgar 
lies and equipment, 


community Ше 


Is* (4) Drees 


the program; services to students, th 


organi 
ff 


i ай, ar 
program. Morni 


structional st 


uistration; personnel needed for 


scher and Si 


1001 Administration * (4) 
y course for teachers and prospective administrator 
rid ғ rs, national agencies, role of the state, local admi 


tion, school finance, legal controls, school plant, public suppol 


ative procedures, improving teaching condi 


heory, practice, ar | mtrol, including n ethoc 


3) Kempi® 


earning-teaching act 


Extra-classroom 
Nas 1 
¿vature and purp 


ы! ай khi : ; 
blies. school publications. student 
y SCI 1 publication t 


псі], interscholastic contests; f 
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ticular attention to sponsorship, participation, finance, and evaluation. 
Evening. 
295 Educational Research Methods and Procedures (3) Fox 


Required of all Master of Arts candidates following Plan 2. Knowl- 
edge of elementary statistics required. Afternoon. 


297 Reading in Education The Stafl 
To assist those preparing for the comprehensive examinations. No 
credit toward degree requirements. Tuition fee, $18. Afternoon. 


PosT-SESSION 
August 11 to € 29 


122 Society and the School (3 Angel 
For the general student as well as the prospective teacher. Organiza- 
tion and operation of schools; principles and functions; role of the 
teacher. Lecture and conference—morning; small group discussion 
and field work—afternoon. 

212 Evaluation in Education* (3) McCauley 
Concept of evaluation, relationship between evaluation of ends and 
means, steps involved in the evaluation of learning outcomes. As the 
course progresses each student develops solutions for evaluation prob- 
lems related to his work situation, Lecture and conference—morning; 
small group discussions and field work—afternoon. 


ENGINEERING 


Суп, ENGINEERING 


24 Str rage of Materials (3) 
Development and application of principles necessary to analyze stresses 
in and deformation of simple machine and structural components, 
combined stresses, strain energy, buckling of columns and beams, de- 
sign of simple members and joints, composite members. Prerequisite: 
Civil Engineering 21 Statics or the equivalent; Mathematics 20, /n 


tegral Calculus. Evening 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
12 Electric Mac hinery ( (3 ) — ч 


Principles of electromechanical energy conversion; methods of machine 


th eory of transformers, d-c and a-c machines. Prerequi 


analysı 
ite Engineering 11 Electric Circuits or the ` equivalent 
Evening. 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
6 Engineering Problemst (2) Morgan 
Simple engineering — in statics, dynamics, energy, heat, and 
electricity. Training in reasoning, engineering analysis, and applica 


Pr 


n l'erequisite: adequate professional preparation 
his course should be completed before the beginning of the sophom 


ine 11101 f e SCI сп to the admini С 
esses ої plaı g 1 ganızing; ınclu r subject mat 
f tiv key factors in planning, basics of « 
f organizational growth, special problems of organı 
‹ enterprise, and management t 
Ey 
| ENGLISH 
LISH COMPOSITION* 
\ 3 Moore and Sta! 


te 
= 
, 
2 3 
2 


к Moore and Stå 


expository 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE* 


51 Introduction to E nglish Literature (3) Shepard and Staff 
A hi torical survey. From beginnings to 1800. Morn ng 


ing and ev e 


52 Introduction to English Literature (3) Shepard and Staff 
A hist rical sı rvey Literature since 180 Morning and evening. 

135 Shakespeare (3) Tuj cin 
The comedies and hi tories. Могай 

142 The Neoclassical Movement (2) Highfill 
Poetry usd: gis trom the mid-ei entury to the beginning of 
the Romantic Movement. Evening 

165 The Twentieth С, ntury (2) Linton 
Poetry and criticism sir 


19 


184 The E Кернай Drama (3) Highfill 

A ical survey from 1660 to the present day. Evening 

296 Studies in the History o 
Criticism (3) 


Criticism from the ej 
dergraduates with ap 


f English Literary Shepard 


shteenth to the twentieth century. Open to un- 


| ftl 


e instructor Evening. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE* 


71 Introduction t › Ameri ican Literature (3) Cole and Stafl 
A historical survey. From beginnings to 186 Morning and evening 
72 Introduction to Ame rican Literature (2) Cole and Staff 


A historical survey. Literature since 1860 Morning and evening. 


170 The American Short Story (3) 
The hi 


istorical developmer t of the hort st 


174 Major, American Poets (2) 


1 Coberly 
Advanced critical study of twentieth century poetry, Morning 


GEOGRAPHY 


51 Introduction to Geography (3) We termann 
A study of place attributes an d 


characteristics; patterns and associ 
Чопз of physical 


and cultural earth features Morning. 


+ A) 
Al , : 
on - pre-Columbian College students. (who 


í are required to take one year of English com 
lin € year of literat: 


Ш follow th ure in glish, Classical I anguages, French, German, or Spar 
e 1¢ sequence of English 1, both halves of the introductory literature course, ar 
$1 > n 
52, 71-73, 91 92, Classical Languages and Literatures 71-72, French «1 5 
52, or Spani sh 51-52 


* ^ prerequisite to all second-group courses except Englist 
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n 
N 


2 


World Regions (3) Murph 


: "ii: 
The analysis of world r 
tion of physical-cultural 


zional divisions; description and interpret 
complexes; evaluation of regional differenc 
as they affect the distribution and activities of man. Evening. 


Australia (3) Westerman 


Evening 


Seminar : Conservation Problems (3) Murph 


GERMAN 


First-year German (3-3) Rogers, Kin 
The essenti 


ils of German grammar, translation of easy prose. Fu 
year course: credit is not given for German 1 until German 2 is cof 
pleted. Second half begins July 14. Morning and evening. 


Second-year German (3-3) The Sta 


Selections from modern German prose, review of grammar. Fu 


year course 


is not given for German 3 until German 4 is cof 
pleted. Prerequisite: German 1-2 or two years of high school С 
man. Second half begins July 14. Morning and evening 


German Readings for Nonmajor Students (3) Legn 
Designed primarily for graduate students preparing for reading ¢ 
aminations. Undergraduates admitted with the permission of 
instructor. No academic credit for graduate students. June 16 
July 14. Evening 


HISTORY* 
The Dez 


Primarily f 


pment of European Civilization (3) Kays 
r freshmen. The political, social, economic, and cultu! 
history of the Old World from ancient times to 1715. Mornir 


The Development of European Civilization (3) Thomps 
Primar 
history 


for freshmen. The political, social, economic, and cultu 
the Old World from 1715 to the present. Evening. 


The Development of the Civilization of the Koen 
United States ( 3) 

Primarily for sophomores. The political, social, economic, and ШО, 

forces of the United States in their world setting from 1492 to 1% 


Morning 


The Development of the Civilization of the Haski 


United States ( 3) Y 
Primarily for sophomores. The political, social, economic, and cult! 
f f | 


lorces of the United States in their world setting from 1865 to 
present. Evening. у 
39-40 is prerequisite to courses 109 through 152 and 190 through 196; Hif 


ur 71 thr z ch 1 
arses 1 hrough 184; either History 39-40 or 71-72, to courses 161 through 
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130 


164 


181 


190 


)-200 


1-92 


300 


Nationalism (3) Kayser 
The historical evolution of modern Nationalism. Morning. 


South America since Independence (3) Davis 
Development of the independent South American states in the ıgth 
and 20th centuries. Evening. 


Social History of the United States (3) Gray 


Daily life, institutions, intellectual and artistic achievements of the 
Urban-Industrial Era, 1861 to the present time. Morning 


Representative Americans (3) Gray 
A biographical approach to national history. Some fifty significant 
and pivotal personalities in the development of the United States in 
government, business, science, religion, journalism, the arts, and social 
reform. Morning. 


Political and Constitutional History of the Haskett 
United States (3) 

The programs and conflicts of group interests in America within the 

political and legal framework: to the eve of the Civil War. Evening 


Diplomatic History of the United States Merriman 
to 1871 (3) 

Tendencies toward isolation, expansion, and collectivism; disputes with 

foreign countries and their settlement; and the activities of American 

secretaries of state and diplomatic agents. Morning. 


Diplomati History of the United States Merriman 


since 1871 (3) 
Tendencies toward isolation, expansion, and collectivism; disputes with 
foreign countries and their settlement; and the activities of American 
secretaries of state and diplomatic agents. Morning 


History of India (3) Thompson 
The Civilization of India and her neighbors from the beginnings to 
independence. Morning. 


Proseminar: the Literature and Method of The Staff 
History (3-3) 


Limited to majors in History. Hours to be arranged 


Seminar (3-3) The Staff 


Prerequisite: approval of the Department. Hours to be arranged. 


Thesis (3-3) The Staff 
Required of all candidates for the Master's degree specializing in his 
tory. Hours to be arranged 


The George Washington Unit versity 


LAW 
First SESSION 


June 9 to July 22 


May 
sideration, parol evidence rule 
ries, assignments, conditions 


acceptance, c 
party benef 


of Frauds, 


| Me thod and Legal System (4) Merrifield 
substantive and procedural law dealing with basic 
sthod and technique of a law and legisla- 

se records; practice in use of law books and in 
f language in law; legal reasoning and ust 
of sa e decisis, law of the case, 

Angl lo-A me arican legal system; orga! 

ressing enforcement of ethical stand: 


145 Personal Property (2) Frye! 
Concepts of property, including interests created by bailments, liens 
1 piedges; т rethods аса ring owne hip. Morning. 
215 1 I Procedu re (4) Walburn 
discovery, joinder, forms of trial and related proof prob 
is is on leral Rules of Civil Procedure and othe! 
Morning and evening. 
270 ) 
70 
rocess, with particular emphas sis O 
state governments; legislative organization 
»: kinds of statutes; statutory interpretation. Morning 
279 tion— Fede ral Income (4) Hambrich 
of the federal income tax, including construction of statute 
and procedure, and legislative policy. Evening. 
285 Trusts and Estates (4) Young 
Formalities of execution « f wills; problems of construction, revocation 
s on testamentary power; intestate succession. Creatio! 
vivos Mid: testamentary; administration of decedent® 
estates and trust estates. Morning. 
109 f Laws (4) Dixof 
cases involving foreign elements; principles of jurisdictio! 
itations o its exercise; procedure, torts, workmen's com 
pensation, contrac roperty, family law, administration of estate 
business associations. Evening. 
355 (2) Orentliche 


interests in real property, their creation, transfer, enforc4 
1 extinguishment. Evening. 
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380 Suretyship (2) Orentlicher 


116 


in 


The law of suretyship, especially in the context of accommodation 
credit and commercial and financial practices, with attention also to 
informal and nonconsensual suretyship relations and the place of 
suretyship principles in the solution of legal problems generally. 
Evening. 


SECOND SESSION 


July 24 to September 6 


Contracts II (2) — 
Scope of protection afforded contracts; specific performance of con- 
tracts other than land transactions. Evening. 


Criminal Law and Procedure (4) Cooper 
Origin and purposes of criminal law; elements of criminal liability; 
mental disorders; solicitation, attempt, and conspiracy; crimes against 
the person, against property, and against both; statutory offenses; 
criminal procedure, with consideration of Federal Rules of Criminal 
Procedure. Evening. 


Real Property (2) Benson 
Historical background of estates and conveyances, possessory estates, 
concurrent estates. Evening. 


Administrative Law (4) Davison 
The position of the administrative process in the separation of pow- 
ers, including the status of administrative personnel, administrative 
hearings, judicial scrutiny of administrative action, discretion, and 
particularly as relating to federal administrative agencies. 


rule-making: 
Morning. 


Business Associations (4) ————— 
Contrast of the partnership and corporation as alternative forms of 
organization; organizing partnerships and corporations—formalities, 
capital contributions, share structure; problems of operation; relations 
between partners; roles of shareholders, directors, officers; control 
devices; distributions to owners; voluntary reorganization; dissolution 
and termination. Evening. 


Commercial Paper (4) Ledakis 
Bills of exchange, promissory notes and checks, especially under the 
Negotiable Instruments Law. Evening. 


» PIPA) p > n 
Conveyances (2) enson 
Land contracts, conveyances, recording; easements, profits, covenants, 
and equitable servitudes; adverse possession and adverse user. Morning. 


Domestic Relations (2) — 
Marriage, annulment, and divorce; adoption and custody of children; 
economic relations. Morning. 
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240 Evidence (4) Weston 
Functions of court and jury; qualification and examination of wit- 
nesses; opinion, relevancy, and scientific evidence; proof of writings; 


application of the hearsay rule. Morning and evening. 


251 Insurance (2) - 
The insurance device in life, property, and other risks. Evening. 


265 Legal Accounting (2) 
A study of elementary accounting 


principles and techniques; арр! 
ing principles to legal problems. Evening. 


tion of account 


76 Restitution (2) 
Remedies at law and in equity for restitution of benefits conferred, 


especially as based on the concept of unjust enrichment. Morning. 


MATHEMATICS 


The Staff 


College Algebra (3) 
Prerequisite: one year each of high school algebra and high school 


geometry. Morning and evening. 


w 


6 Plane Trigonometry (3) The Staff 
Prerequisite: two years of high school algebra and one year of high 
school geometry, Or Mathematics 3. Morning and evening. 

The Staff | 


12 Analytic Geometry (3) 

Prerequisite: Mathematics 6, or two years of high school algebra, 
one year of high school geometry, and one-half year of high school 
trigonometry. Morning and evening. 

Differential Calculus (3) The Staff 


19 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 12. 


Morning and evening. 
20 Integral Calculus (3) The Staff 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 19. Morning and evening. 


Calculus and Differential Equations (3) The Stafl 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 20. Morning and evening. | 
veineers and Scientists (3) Johnston 


112 Mathematics for En; 
.d calculus, partial differential equations, vecto! 
Ы Prerequisite: Mathematics 132 OF 


Topics from advanced 


analysis, and ct 


Evening. 


171 Vector Analysis (3) The Staff 


PHARMACY 


192 Hospital Pharmacy: Prescription Practice (1) Coopef 
Prescription practice in the University Hospital Pharmacy. Prerequ* 


site: Pharmacy 102. Laboratory—time to be arranged. 
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194 Manufacturing Pharmacy (3) Cooper 


17 


11 


со 


9 


* Six hours of first-group Political Science courses are prerequisite to all second-group courses 


The manufacture of bulk pharmaceuticals in the University Hospital 
Pharmacy. Elective for seniors. Lecture and laboratory—time to be 


arranged. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Introduction to Philosophy (3) Schlagel 
A critical examination of some of the problems of modern philosophy 
in relation to scientific and social developments since the Renaissance. 
Morning. 


American Philosophy (3) Schlagel 
A study of the thought of the great classic American Philosophers: 
Peirce, James, Royce, Santayana, Dewey, and Whitehead. Evening. 


PHYSICS 


General Physics (3) Koehl, Harrison 
An introduction to the phenomena of light, heat, force, energy, and 
the properties of matter. This course may be taken as a terminal 
course by nonscience students who wish an introduction to the phys- 
ical sciences. Prerequisite: high school algebra and plane geometry. 


Material fee, $11. Lecture and laboratory—morning and afternoon. 


General Physics (3) Harrison, Lacerte 
Elementary electricity and magnetism. Prerequisite: Physics 5; high 
school algebra and plane geometry. Material fec, $11. Lecture, 
recitation, and laboratory—afternoon and evening. 


General Physics (3) Lacerte 
This course is the fourth in the sequence of courses 5, 6, 7, and 8, 
and emphasizes the connection between the fundamental principles 
studied in courses 5, 6, and 7, and the phenomena and theories of 
modern physics. Topics considered include electromagnetic waves 
(light, radio, and X-rays), atomic and molecular structure, radio- 
activity, nuclear physics, the quantum theory of matter and radia- 
tion, and the elementary particles such as electrons, protons, neutrons, 
and mesons. Prerequisite: Physics 6 and 7. Lecture and recitation— 


evening. 


Introduction to Solid State Physics (3) Rabin 
Dielectric and magnetic properties of solids, electron theory of metals, 
semiconductors, dislocations, and plastic flow. Prerequisite: Physics 
113; Mathematics 20. Evening. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE * 


Government of the United States* (3) Brewer, West 
The structure, powers, and operation of the Federal Government: 
Congress, the President, and the Supreme Court; elections, political 
parties, and pressure groups. Morning and evening. 
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Seminar: Latin American Government (3) Davis 
Analysis of the political structures of selected Latin American repub- 
lics. Two comparable governments studied each year. Evening. 


Reading Course in International Affairs (3) Ludden 
Reading and discussion of basic materials ониб to stimulate in- 
vestigation of problems in the nature and development of interna- 
tional law, politics, and organization. Evening. 


Seminar: International Law and Relations (3) 3rewer 
Research topics in the public lew of nations, with special attention 
to problems of pacific settlement, sanctions, war, neutrality, and state 
jurisdiction, and to their political implications. Evening. 


Thesis (3-3) The Staff 


Time to be arranged. 
PSYCHOLOGY * 


General Psychology”. (3) Johnson, Snide 
The fundamental principles underlying human behavior. Morning 
and evening. 


Psychology of Adjustment (3) Caldwell 
Processes involved in the total adjustment of the individual, with em- 
phasis on social environment; development in the individual of ad- 
justment techniques. Evening. 


Introduction to Educational Psychology (3) Snide 
Consideration of individual and group differences, adjustments, and 
the psychology of learning in relation to education and training. 
Morning. 


Child Psychology (3) Johnson 


A genetic approach to the study of the child. Morning. 


Abnormal Psychology (3) Hunt 
The causes, diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of the various types 
of maladjustment and mental disorders. Prerequisite: 6 credits in 
psychology, or 3 credits in psychology and 6 credits in a biological 
science. Morning. 


Introduction to Counseling and Guidance (3) Sy lvester 
A survey of the basic principles, techniques, and procedures as applied 
to vocational, educational, and personal counseling. Evening. 


Psychological Tests (3) Hunt 
A survey of psychological tests and their more common uses in 
business, industry, government, law, medicine, and education. Mate 
rial fee, $7. Evening. 


. " r 
Psychology E prerequisite to all other courses in Psychology 
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In addition to the regular courses announced above, the Unive® 


ing Administration only. 


The George Washington University 


1 ^ d 
Personnel Psychology (3) Most 
The applications of psychology to personnel work in education, buf 
ness, industry, and government. Evening. 


Social Psychology (3) Ги 
The social foundations of attitudes and behavior. Individual adju 
ment to group situations, such as the family, school, fraternity, af 
occupation. The psychological basis of race prejudice, nationalisf 
and war. Evening. 


Psychology of Propaganda and Public Ги 
Opinion (3 

J .. б . o “ 

The psychology of opinion formation, measurement of opinion, soc 

determinants of attitudes, psychological processes in propaganda, ba$ 


ogical warfare. Evening 


Readings in Psychology (3) The Stá 
Supervised readings on specific topics in psychology, with conferent 
for undergraduate majors. Open only to seniors with 18 or ma 
credits in psychology with a quality-point index of 3.00 or higlf 
Permission of staff member under whom course is to be taken is nf 
essary. Hours to be arranged. 
Field Work in Psychology (3) The St 
Supervised field work in agencies providing psychological service. 
mission by permission of the Executive Officer of the Departm@ 
Hours to be arranged. 
Readings in Psychology for Graduate The ` 
Students (3) 
Supervised readings with conferences on specified topics in psycholoß 
Permission of staff member under whom course is to be taken 
necessary. Hours to be arranged. 
Seminar: Mental Hygiene (3) CaldW 
A study of mental health problems with special attention to p 
grams of prevention. Evening. 
Seminar : Job Analysis and Evaluation (3) Mo 
Techniques for the development of work performed descripti 
qualifications analysis, and job demands specifications. The eval 
tions and classification of jobs for the purpose of establishing w 
structures. Evening. 
Research in Psychology (arr.) The SU 
Hours and credits to be arranged. 


Thesis (3) The 9 


Hours to be arranged. 


of receptivity to propaganda, psyc 
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offers the following psychology courses for students enrolled in Епе | 
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145 


146 


60 


T t а E 
Principles of Human Relations (3) TG Re ee 
Survey of the psychological principles involved in dealing with indi 
viduals and groups. Evening. 


Problems in Human Relations (3) Sere 
The application of psychological principles to ae den Zr 
proving personal and group relations. Emphasis will, е арон y 
studies and specific problems drawn from life situations, vii ir 
portant attention to supervisory and administrative erg 
Prerequisite: Psychology ı (or Psychology 145 for students in 
special programs). Evening. 


RELIGION 


. +s )Imstea 
History of Religion (3) vete гра 
Judaism, Christianity, and Islam; analysis of their origin, evolution, 
and contemporary status. Morning. 


Problems of Western Religious Thought (3) Olmstead 
The nature of religious truth and experience; the existence, character, 
and activity of God; the predicament of modern man; the problem E- 
evil and suffering; eternal life; science and religion; the meaning o 
worship; religious views of history. Evening. 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


1—2 


9-10 


* The workshop hour fe 
itation periods each week. 


FRENCH 


First-year French (3-3) The Staff 
For beginners. Grammar, composition, drill in pronunciation, trans- 
lation of modern French prose. Full-year course: credit will not be 
given for French ı until French 2 is completed. Workshop fee, 86 for 
each half.* Second half begins July 14. Morning and evening. 
Second-year French (3-3) 


3 The Staff 
Advanced grammar and composition, reading in modern French prose, 
oral practice, introduction to French civilization. Full-year course 
credit will not be given for French 3 until French 4 is cor : 
Prerequisite: French 1-2 or two years of high school French. Second 
half begins July 14. Morning and e ening. 


pleted 


French Conversation and Composition (3-3) 
Second half begins July 14. Morning. 


The Staff 


SPANISH 


Ё irst-year Spanish (3-3) The Staff 
For beginners. Grammar, composition, drill in pronunciation, reading 


of modern Spanish prose. Full-year course: credit will not be given 


for Spanish 1 until Spanish 2 is completed. Work hop fee, $6 for each 
half.* Second half 


begins July 14. Morning and evening. 


r each half of these courses is in addition to the regularly scheduled 


9 


3-4 Naat plot Spanis h (3-3) 


I 


ы 
ы 


132 Courtship and Marriage (3) 


The George W ashington. University 


Adv vanced grammar and COIT npositi 1 
oral practice, introd uction to Hispanic 
it will not be given for Spanish 3 
Prerequisite: Spanish 1-2 or two years 
half begins July 14. Morning and even 


school Spanish. 


o Spanish Conversation and Composition (3-3) The Stå 
Second half begins July 14. Morning. 


SECRETARIAL STUDIE: 


1 Elementary Typewriting (3) Sha 
Fundamental techniques of typewriting, basic styles of business lett& 


introduction to tabulation preparation of general office fom 
Laboratory fee, $7. Evening 


Intermediate Typewriting (3) Shi 

The business letter and its arrangement, advanced tabulation, mé 

uscript typing, office forms, ncil cutting, and legal documef 

Prerequisite: Secretarial Studies 1 or the equivalent; ability to Y 
acc rately at 30 words a m inute, Laboratory fee, $7 E vening. 

ı Elementary Sh 


id Transcription (3) Sh 
A study of the principles of Gregg shorthand correlated with did 
i 1 transcri Minimum dict speed of 60 wordi 
', $3. Evenir 


N 


LAVIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


M › ° 
2 First-year Russian (3-3) 
leginner's course in funda 


à ol grammar ind 
with graded reading, ora and written practice 
be; July 14. Evening 


SOCIOLOGY 


1 Man in M dern Society* (3) Lavell, Stephé 
Origins 


devel opment of ЕЕ the impact of gro ups and йй 
r n^ l } sal 
al r 


ial processes, social change, 


social control Morni ng and 


Culture and Personalit 
Influe f 


3) Steph 
М " n 
) and cultural conditions on pe rsond" 


+} +} naht perso? 
th; and the relationship of per? 


3 Ol group member 


al factors in mental 


ity to caste, class, and occupation, Morning 


Dating 
riage laws 
and counselir 


and courtship as social processes, reasons for marriage, % 
selection, factors in marriage adjustment, predi@ 
Evening 
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Research (arr.) The Staff 
m N (f 

Thesis (3-3) The Staff 

SPEECH 

Speech Clinic Pettit, Bielski 

Individual or group lessons, wit! 

difficulties as lisping, cleft palat 


ing. Fee: for individual lesson. 
arranged. 


tout academic credit, for such speech 
e, articulatory problems, and stutter- 
$7; for group lesson, $4. Time to be 


. ` , ` . D , elek: 
American Speech for Foreign Students (3) Bielski 
Class limited to foreign-born students. Instruction in lormation 


of the sounds of spoken English. with emphasis or 
flection. The International ] 
fee, $5.50. Evening. 


ythm and 


: : is cord 
1onetic Alphabet is used. Record 


E fective Speaking (4) l'he Staff 
Preparation and delivery 
fidence and poise, 

material. Record 


o! extempore speeches; developing con- 
body and voice control; selecting and organizir g 
ig fee, $4. Morning and evenit 

Training the Speaking Voice ( 3) 
Developing ease, naturalness, 


Leggette, Pettit 
and clarity in the speaking voice, Ana у- 
sis of individual voices through recordings, Phonetic appros 
study of the sounds of English and the standards of speech. 
struction in the problems of rate, volume, pitch, and ача! 
cording fee, $4. Morning and ¢ vening. 
Oral Reading (3) 

Reading to others, 
the printed page. 
instructor, Record 


Leggette 
interpreting 


the permission of the 


theory and practice in the problems of 
Prerequisite: Speech 11 or 
g fee, $4. Mornir 
Group Discussion and C 
(3) 
The process of thinking and probl 
groups, and the methods of leading « 
requisite: 6 hours of speech or the permissi 
Clinical Practice in Speech 1 
Case work in remedial speech 
total of 6 semester hours of credit 
to be arranged. 


onference Leadership Henigan 


> HT 
herapy (1-1) Pettit, Bielski 
š course may be repeated for a 
Speech 175. Time 


rerequisite 


Clinical Pract 7 e in Hear ing T} er 
Case work with persons | 


handicapped with hearing losse . This course 
may be repeate 


n d for a total of 4 semester hours of ct Prerequ 
site: Speech 182, Time to be arranged. 
STATISTICS 
Introduction to Business and Economic Johnson 
Statistics (3) 


Survey of el 


* ementary principles and 
lyzing, and interpreting statistical 


and procec 


es for presenting, an 
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data; consideration of characteristic 
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index numbé 
e: one епїгай 


ıboratory E 


y, sampling processes 
correlation. Prerequi 
fee, $9. Lec 


values, measures of vari 
time series analysis, and sim; 


in algebra. Laboratory 


52 Mathematics of Finance (3) Johns 

Interest and discount, annuities, valuation of stocks and bonds sif 
g funds, amortization, val pletable assets, depreciatl 
yuilding and loan associatior 
algebra. Evening 


i 
I rance unit 


53 Introduction to Statistics i 
Education (3) , 
Sources of data, tabulation, charts and graphs, averages, dispersi 
quartiles and percentiles, raw scores and derived scores, profiles, nof 
and their use, frequency distributions, intelligence and other quoties 
reliability and validity of te normal curve, correlation, elementi 
sampl statistical error, limitations of statistics. Prerequisite: í 
entrance unit in algebra. Laboratory fee, $9. Lecture and laborat® 
Afternoon 


Psychology and McC 


atistical Methods ( 3-3) Thom 
, uses, and a 
enumeratior 
tions and their characte 
trol, purposive and rand 


8, MT 1 
91-92 Principles of 


Г 


»plications of: variates and attributes, mé 


averages and dispersion, frequency dist® 
i ff measurement and their @ 


errors esti lation theory and appli , power fü 


errors; introduction to analy 


isions. P: 


lf. First half 
14 to August 8 


e unless permitte 


Es ( ir umstance, by the E сес ıtive Officer of 
Department of Statistics. Credit will not be given for Statisti@ 


in an extenuat 


until Statistics 92 is completed. Lecture and laboratory. Eventi 


of Variance I (3) Mc 


ysis of variance to segregate factors producing i 

n; a d to estimate experimental err e cl ssi 

Latin Square, Greco-Latin Square, fact Juctioß 
theory. Applications are stressed. Pr Stat 


118 Correlation and the Chi-square Test I (3) سے‎ 
A study of simple, partial, and multiple correlation. Rank со 
tion, the method of contingency, and analysis of covariance. К 
f independence, likeness, and goodness of fit. Applications 
tressed. Prerequisite: Statistics 91-92 


COURSES OFFERED IN SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


In addition to the regular courses announced above the Unive 
offers the following courses in statistics for students enrolled 1f! 


special programs. 


119 The Bases of Statistical Decision Making (2) 


145 
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McCall 
For students in the Navy Graduate Comptrollership Program only. 
Introduction to the techniques of decision making, with emphasis on 
applications rather than theory. Includes: binomial distribution, nor- 
mal distribution, Type I and II errors, estimation, research methodol- 
ogy, and problems of inference. 


Principles of Statistical Analysis ( 3) Johnson 
For students in the Air Force Advanced Management Program only 
Introduction to the basic concepts of statistical analysis, measures of 
central tendency, dispersion, normal distribution, basic statistical in- 
ference including estimation and testing hypotheses. Examples utiliz- 
ing actual case studies in so far as possible. 


y 


ZOOLOGY 


Introduction to Zoology (4-4) Mortensen, Desmond 
An introduction to the study of the structure, functions, and relation 
of animals, and of the fundamental biological principles involved. 
Material fee, $11 for each half. Nine-week term. Zoology 2 begins 
July 17 and ends August 15. Lecture and laboratory. Evening. 


Introduction to Vertebrate Embryology (3) Hansen 


Origin and early development of the individual, formation of organ 
systems. Emphasis on the frog, chick, and pig, with reference to the 


human embryo, Prerequisite: Zoology 2 or the equivalent. Material 
fee, $11. Evening. 


Research (3) 


Investigation of special problems. 


Thesis (3) 
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* Nominated by the alumni 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD 
OF TRUSTEES 
The Chairman of the Board o 


University shall 
Board. 


f Trustees and the President of the 


cio of each of the committees of the 
The President of the University shall be Chairman of the 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Mr. Ellison, Secretary; Mrs, Evans; Mr. Glover; Mr. McKee; 
Mr. McKelway; Mr. Mitchell; Mr, 


Tuckerman 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL P 


Mr. Mitchell, Chairm 
Mr. Morris; 


OLICY 


an; Dr. Borden - 


Mr. Grosvenor: Mr. Hoover; 
Mr. Souers; Mr. 


Tuckerman; Dr. White 


COMMITTEE ON ENDOWMENT FUNDS 
Mr. Carusi, Chairman; Mr. Aspinwall; 


Mr. Buchanan; Mrs. Carr; 
Mr. Howard; Mr. Webb 


; Dr. White 


COMMITTEE on FINANCE 
Mr. McKee, Chairman: Mr. Lawson: Judge Munter; Mr. Shepard; 
Mr. Spencer 


COMMITTEE on NOMINATION OF 


TRUSTEES 
Mr, Ellison, Chairman; Mr. Grosvenor; Mr. Hoover: Mr. McKelw ay; 
Mr, Wetmore 


COMMITTEE on Honors 
Mr, Grosvenor, Chairman: Judge Bastian: 


Mr. Briggs; Mr. Glover; 
Mr. Tuckerman 


COMMITTEE ON ALUMNI RELATIONS 
Mr. Davis, Chairman; Mrs. Evans; Mr. Glover; 


Mr. Howard; 
Judge Munter: 


Miss Newman 
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COMMITTEE ON University LIBRARIES AND MUSEUMS 


Mr. Briggs, Chairman; Mr. Muth; Miss Newman; Mr. Shepard 
Mr. Wetmore 


COMMITTEE ON LEGAI AFFAIRS 


Judge Bastian, Chairman; Mr. Brookes; Mr. Ellison; Mr, Hays; 
Judge Munter 


COMMITTEE ON BUILDINGS AND LANDS 


Mr. Lawson, Chairman; Mr. Aspinwall; General Grant; Mr. Muth 
Mr. Spenc er 


COMMITTEE ON PERSONNEL 


Mr. Wilson, Chairman; Mrs. Evans: Mr. McKee: Mr. Mitchell;? 
Mr. Morris 


COMMITTEE ON EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 

7 

Mr. Brookes. Chairman; Dr. Borden; Mr. Buchanan: Mr. Carusij 
Mr. Hays 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Mr. McKelway, Ch urman; Mrs, С; 


IO Vr 


a 


rr; Mr. Davis; General Grant | 
Mr. Webb | 


COMMITTEE ON THE | NIVERSITY 


Dr. White, 


Hospirat 


Chairman; Dr. Borden; Mr. L iwson; Mr. McKee; Б 
Mr. Shepard; Mr. Wilson tc 
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Curator of Art 
Summer Sessions 
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Dean for Sponsored Re- 
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Kirkbride, A.M. D 
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irector of Activities for Wo men 
Director of Activities for Men; Director of 
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rtin Koehl, A.M., Dean 
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arles Watson 
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Dean of the School of 
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Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., LL.D., Dean of the Division of Unit 
Students 

Warren Reed West, Ph.D., Dean of the Division of Special Student 

Victor Frederick Ludewig, A.B., B.S., Administrator of the Univ 
Hospital 

Angus Maclvor Griffin, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the School of Me 

Alvin Edward Parrish, M.D., Associate Dean of the School of Med 

John Gage Allee, Jr., Ph.D., Associate Dean of the Division of U: 
sity Students 

William Lewis Turner, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Junior College 

Carr Bartleson Lavell, A.M., Assistant Dean in the Junior Colleg: 

Carville Dickinson Benson, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Assistant Dean 0 
Law School 

Louis Harkey Mayo, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., Assistant Dean of the 
School 

Carl Hugo Walther, B.E., M.C.E., Assistant Dean in the Scho 
Engineering | 

Robert Meyer Leonard, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the School of 1 
macy 

Blake Smith Root, A.M., Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the School of! 
cation 

Joe Lee Jessup, M.B.A.. Assistant Dean in the School of Government 

Walter Harold Hayes, Jr., A.M., Assistant Dean in the College of § 
eral Studies 


THE 


ACADEMIC COUNCIL 


er THE Universtry 
110 The President of the University, Chairman 
ich The Dean of Faculties, Vice Chairman 
Р The Director of Admissions 

The Registrar 

The Librarian 

The Administrative Secretary 
1 

THE GRADUATE COUNCIL 

1 


The Dean an 
Bowman 


1 Chairman of the Council 
| Paul William 


Howard Maxwell Merriman 
i THE JUNIOR Cor 


А The Dean of th 


f Francis Edgar Johnston 


‚LEGE 
e College 
Robert Corbin Vincent 
COLUMBIAN COLLEG: 
The Dean of the College 


Roderic Hollett Davison 


Ira Bow ers Hansen 


Tuer SCHOOL or M 


EDICINE 
The Dean of the School > 
Paul Kenneth Smith Angus Maclvor Griffin 
Tue Law SCHOOL 
The Dean of the School 
Orville Hassler Walburn Robert Gallow ay Dixon 
THE SCHOOL ор ENGINEERING 
The Dean of the School 
Obert Aaron Hechtman 


Ernest Fra; 


THE SCHOOL or PHARMACY 


The Dean of the School 
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Tue ScHooL or EDUCATION 


С 
Ly 
The Dean of the School 
Joseph Henry Krupa Carol Ruth St. @ 
THE ScHooL OF GOVERNMENT 
The Dean of the School 
John Withrow Brewer Edward Campion Ache 


THE COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 
The Dean of the College 


Tue Division or UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


The Dean of the Division 


Tue Division or SPECIAL STUDENTS 


The Dean of the Division 


THE Division OF Air SCIENCE 


The Director of the Division 


THE SUMMER SESSIONS 


The Dean of the Summer Sessions 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE FACULTY 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL PoLıcy 


The President of the University, Chairman 
The Dean of F 


aculties 
The Administrative Secretary 
The Dean for Sponsored Rese 
The Dean of the Junior Colle 
The 


Dean of Columbian Coll 
The Dean 


arch 
ge 
ege 
and Chairman of the ( 
The Dean of the School of Medic 
The Dean of the Law School 
The Dean of the S 


sraduate Council 
ine 


chool of Engineering 
The Dean of the School of 
The Dean of the S 
The Dean of the S 
The Dean of the College of 
The Dean of the Division of 
The Dean of the Division of 
The Dean of the Summer Se 


Pharmacy 

chool ot Education 

chool of ( sovernment 

General Studies 
University Students 
Special Students 


ssions 


COMMITTEE ох ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 
Charles 
hard Norman Owens Carville Dickinson Benson 
bert Aaron Hechtman Paul Calabrisi 
Harold Griffith Sutton, Ex officio 


William Cole, Chairman 


COMMITTEE on LIBRARY 


Roderic Hollett Davison, Chairman 
omas Martin Peery Robert Corbin Vincent 
ert Hamilton Moore Glen Earl Weston 
ason, Ex officio 


John Russell M 


COMMITTEE ON Pustic CEREMONIES AND ASSEMBLIES 


John Francis Latimer, University Marshal; Chairman 
ockwood Telford Everett Herschel Johnson 
in Poe Leggette Robert McKinney Cooper 

d Everett Nessell John Collum Einbinder 
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COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 


Arthur Edward Burns, Chairman 
Wood Gray Angus Maclvor Griff 1 
Blake Smith Root Robert Aaron Hecht 
Lewis Slack 


COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIPS 


. T 
Burnice Herman Jarman, Chairman - 
Carl Hugo Walther William Lewis Turm 
| zinia Randolph Kirkbride Don Carlos Faith 
Wilson Emerson Schmidt William David John® 
COMMITTEE ON OFFICE ADMINISTRATIVE POLICY 
ا‎ А $ IE ( 
Myrna Pauline Sedgwick, Chairman м 
Benjamin Douglass Van Evera Henry William Herzog 
Victor Frederick Ludewig William Parkhurst Smith, | 


COMMITTEE ON INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETICS 


Theodore Peter Perros, Chairman 
Ralph Dale Kennedy Robert Aaron Hecht? 


James Harold Coberly Alfred Brigulio 


COMMITTEE ON SCHEDULE OF CLASSES 


Fred Everett Nessell, Chairman 
Ira Bowers Hansen John Withrow Bre 
Anthony Charles LaBue William Graham © 


COMMITTEES ON STUDENT RELATIONSHIPS 
COMMITTEE ON STUDENT LIFE 


| 
| 
| James Harold Coberly, Chairman 
| 


Virginia Randolph Kirkbride Don Carlos Fail 
| Richard Walton Stephens Carol Ruth St. \ 
Il Six Student Members 
| ` 
| COMMITTEE ON DRAMATICS 
| Fred Salisbury Tupper, Chairman A 

Donald Chenoweth Kline Charles William Ü 

Lubin Poe Leggette Elizabeth Burtnef 


Five Student Members 


COMMITTEE ON MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS 


John Russell Mason, Chairman 
donald Chenoweth Kline Richard Catlin Haskett 


Six Student Members 


COMMITTEE ON STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


| Calvin Darlington Linton, Chairman 

oss Pelton Schlabach, Jr. Chester Hayden McCall, Jr. 

Пату Margaret Davis (Alumna) William Ellenberger (Alumnus) 
Two Student Members 


COMMITTEE ON RELIGIOUS LIFE 


Joseph Richard Sizoo, Chairman 
'corge Martin Koehl 


dE ү Calvin Weir Pettit 
red Everett Nessel] Clifton Earl Olmstead 


IIA 
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ERRETT CYRIL ALBRITTON, A.B., M.D. 


Professor Emeritus of Physiology 


ANTONIO ALONSO, A.M. 


Professor Emeritus of Spanish 


PAUL BARTSCH, Pu.D., Sc.D. 


Professor Emeritus of Zoology 


RAY SMITH BASSLER, Рн.Р., Sc.D. 


Professor Emeritus of Geology 
WALTER ANDREW BLOEDORN, A.M., M.D., 
Sc.D 
Professor Emeritus of Medicine 


ROBERT WHITNEY BOLWELL, Рн.Р., Lrrr.D. 


Professor Emeritus of American Literature 


THOMAS BENJAMIN BROWN, Px.D. 


Professor Emeritus of Physics 


ROGER MORRISON CHOISSER, B.S., M.D 


Professor Emeritus of Pathology 


ELBRIDGE COLBY, PH.D. 


Professor Emeritus of Journalism 


CHARLES SAGER COLLIER, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D. 


Professor Emeritus of Law 


IRENE CORNWELL, PH.D. 


Professor Emeritus of French 


GEORGE BOWDOIN CRAIGHILL, A.B., LL.B 


Professor Emeritus of Law 


NORRIS INGERSOLL CRANDALL, М.Авсн 


Professor Emeritus of Art 


BENJAMIN CARPENTER CRUICKSHANKS, 
B.S. in М.Е. 


Professor Emeritus of Mechanical Engineering 


PAUL FREDERICK DICKENS, M.D 


Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine 


WILLIAM WEBSTER DIEHL, Pu.D. 


Professor Emeritus of Mycology 


HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE, A.M. LL.D., Lrrr.D 


Professor Emeritus of Romance Languages 
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4918 Cumberland Ave 
Somerset, Md 


5124 45th St. NW 

“Lebanon” 
Lorton, Va. 

6704 5th St. NW. 


4617 Hawthorne Lane NW 


Route 2 
Silver Spring, Md 


2810 23d St. N. 
Arlingt« n, Va. 


4645 Hawthorne Lane NN 


4112 Rosemary St. 


Chevy Chase, Md 
2126 Connecticut Ave. М 


2803 P St. NW. 


1200 Madison Lane 
V 


Alexandr 


5733 4th St. NW. 


4930 Sedgwick St. NW. 


1512 N. McKinley Rd. 
Arlington, Va. | 


5500 33d St. NW. 


> Emeritus Faculty 


FREDERICK MORRIS FEIKER, B.S. i E.E 


ee нан Gay 


Professor Emeritus of Engineering Administration 


ROBERT FISKE GRIGGS, Ph.D. 


rojessor Emeritus of Botany 


GILBERT LEWIS HALL, A.B., LL.B. 


rojessor Emeritus of Law 


AVERETT HOWARD, A.M. 


rofessor Emeritus of English Composition 


WILL 


», 


IAM HERNDON JENKINS, M.D. 


rojessor Emeritus of Otolaryngology 


JOHN WILMER LATIMER, LL.B. 


rojessor Emeritus of Law 


BOLITHA JAMES LAWS, LL.B., LL.M., LL.D. 


rojessor Emeritus of Law 
JAMES FARNANDIS MITCHELL, A.B., M.D. 
rojessor Emeritus of Clinical Surgery 
DANIEL BRUCE MOFFETT, M.D. 
rojessor Emeritus of Otolaryngology 


WALTER LEWIS MOLL, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D. 


rofessor Emeritus of Law 


JAMES WARD MORRIS, A.B. 


rofessor Emeritus of Law 


JAMES OLIVER MURDOCK, Pu.B., LL.B 


rojessor Emeritus of Law 


ALVIN LeROY NEWMYER, LL.B. 


Orlessor Emeritus of Law 


LELAND WILBUR PARR, Ри. 


rofessor Emeritus of Bacteriology 


GEORGE BYRON ROTH, A.B, MD. 
Tojessor Emeritus of Pharmacology 


ALFRED FRANCIS WILLIAM SCHMIDT, A.M. 


FO ^ { + 
lessor Emeritus of Library Science 


"DWARD HENRY SEHRT, Ри. 


ғо}, г ~ 
lessor Emeritus of German 


TCTOR GALLOWAY SPAULDING, B.S., LL.B.. 


Prof 


essor Emeritus of Law 


R.F.D. 
Haydenville, Mass. 


207 Alden Rd. 
Carnegie, Pa. 


1208 N. Wayne St. 
Arlington, Va. 


I Scott Circle NW. 
2024 R St. NW. 
14 Newlands St. 


Chevy Chase, Md. 


4201 Massachusetts Ave. 


NW 
1344 19th St. NW. 


4344 Hawthorne St. NW. 
Valparaiso University 


Valparaiso, Ind. 


6361 31st PI. NW. 
1824 23d St. NW. 
2480 16th St. NW. 


Scientists’ Cliffs 
Port Republic 
Calvert Co., Md 


3814 T St. NW. 


31 Lake Dr. 
Bay Ridge, Route 3 
Annapolis, Md. 


2811 35th St. NW. 


St. Louis University 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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JAMES HENRY TAYLOR, PH.D. 1801 E. Montgomery Ave. 
Professor Emeritus of Mathematics Rockville, Md 


THOMAS CARLTON TH( )MPSON, B.S., M.D. 2032 16th St. NW 


Professor Emeritus of Clinical Urology 
JOHN ALBERT TILLEMA, Px.D., LL.M., S.J.D 1903 N. Harvard St 
Professor Emeritus of Political Science Arlington, Va 
ROBERT GAY TRUMBULL, B.S. 1х С} Longview Rd 
Projessor Emeritus of Mechanical Enginecring Knoxville, Tenn 


FRANK MARK WEIDA, Pu.D. 


Professor Emeritus of Statistic: Port Republic 


| LAWSON EDWIN YOCUM, Pu.D 4509 Western Ave. NW 
P sor Emeritus of Botany 


rroje 
DONNELL BROOKS YOUNG, Рн.р North Hanover, Ma 


Professor Emeritus of Zoology 


THE FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION* 


PAT ABERNETHY, AB 3007 S. Buchanan St 
«*Cturer in Physical Education Arlington, Va. 

THE, ODORE JUDSON ABERNE IDE B.S, M.D. 3669 Upton St. NW. 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

GEORGE ABRAHAM, M.S. 3107 Westover Dr. SE 
secturer in Electrical Engineering 

EDWARD CAMPION ACHESON, Ри. Rolling Valley 
Associate Professor of Finance Vienna, Va 

CAROL INE LANDER ADAMS, Рн”. 242 N. Granad 
ssociate Professorial Lecturer in Botany Arlington, Va, 


JOHN PLETCH ADAMS, BS. Мр 


Associate Clinical Professor o / Ortho »pedic Surgery 


3008 32d St. NW 


EDWARD ADELSON, B.S, MD. 1336 Missouri Ave. NW 
^Inical Instructor in M edicine 
PAUL CHARLES ADKINS, АВ. MD. 3421 Valley Dı 
Sistant Professor of Surgery Alexandria, Va 
ROY ERNEST ALBERT, A.B., MD 1210 Rebecca Dr. 
Assistant Clini al Professor of Medicine Alexa: ‚Va 
OLOMON NAPHTALI ALBERT, A.B, MD. 828 S. Wakefield St 
Assistant C linical Professor of Anesthe iology Arlington, Va. 
WILLIAM ALDERSON, M.S. iw E.E. 7209 Floyd Ave. 
“ckurer in Electrical Engineering Springfield, Va 


THEODORE CRANDALL ALFORD, A.B., M.D. 8609 Grant St 


nical In structor in Surg ery Bethesda, Md 
"RANK DUANE ALLAN, PuD. 115 S. Spring S 
Assistant Profess or of Anatomy Falls Church, \ 
JOHN G AGE ALLEE, Jr, Ри. . 830 Buchanan St. NI 
ssociate Professor of English Phil logy; Associate 
Dean of the Division of University Students 
MELVIN GUSTAVUS ALPER, A.B., MD. 2914 Fessenden St. NW 


slinical Instructor in Ophthalmol 


LOUIS KATZ ALPERT, BS, MD 4220 Van Ness St. NW 
“linical Professor of Medicine 


ki ie, University Fa 


culty is composed о! D of |} 
и the ver 
'acul the Director of Admissions the Univers 
im ty), the I ibrarian, the Adr со Нг 

ind "tration, the Administrator ol 


the Hospital, ar 


ri ollege faculties 
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SEYMOUR ALPERT, AB, MD 
Associate Professor of Anesthesiol 
JAMES FRANCIS AMBURY. BS M.D 
Associate in Medicine 
NORMAN BRUCE AMES, LL.B., E.F 
M.S. iy E.E., Dr 
Professor of Electr 


SC, TECHN 


cal Engineerin; 


HARVEY AMME RMAN, B.S., M.D 
Associate in Neurol gical Surg. ry 


BERNARD ANDERMAN, A.M Ер.р 


Lecturer in Spee: h 


| HARRY FORD ANDERSON, M.D 
Professor of Dermatol gy and Syp) 


JACKSON MOORE ANDERSON Pu.D 
Professorial Lecturer in Pha ical І 


ROBERT HARPER ANDERSON, M.D 
Clinical Instructor in Pediatr 
GROVER LAMARR ANGEL, AM. En D 
: College of General Studie 
| RUTH HARRIET ATWELL, AM 


Professor of Phys ical Ed 
| Director of Women’s Ath 


HABEEB B ACCHI S, Рир,, М.р 
| Assistant Clinical Pr f Physiolog 


FRANK SOLOMON BACON BS. MD 
Associate in Medicine 


MR DAE R, AB, M.D. 


ciate сте 


"СРАМ ELI DRIDGE BAGEANT, M.D 


| l In tructor in Ane thesi 


| WILLIAM OTIS BAILEY, Jr, MD 
| Associa ite in Med tine 


| WILLIAM WALTER BALWANZ, B.E] 
MS. ix EE 
Lecturer in Electrical Engineer ng 
| CARLES PHELPS BARNETT, M.D 
Clinical Instructor in Pat 
ROBERT HENRY BARTER BS. MD 
| Profe r oí O 


tetri md Gynec 


Tucation 


ciate Professor of Educati n; Dean of th 


ashington University 


2120 16th St. NW 


WILLIAM STATON ANDE RSON A.B. MD 1901 Wyoming Ave. N 


3754 Jocelyn St. NW. 


$308 Carvel Rd 


^ Westmoreland Hillsi 


113 Eastside Dr 
Alexandria, Va 


1339 H St. NW 


6211 Garnett Dr 
Chevy Cha e, Md. 


JEANNE CECILE BATEMAN, A B., M.D 


stinical Instructor in Medicine 


HARRY CLARK BATES, B S., M.D 


j 
Clinical Instructor in Medi 


cem 


EMIL HERBERT BAUE RSFELD, A.B., M.D 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


RALPH GREGORY BEACHLEY, M.D., Dr. P.H 
Adjunct Professor of Public Health Practice 
VIRGINIA PATTERSON BEELAR, А.В. MD 
Associate in Medicine 
JOSEPH BEINSTEIN, A.B., MD. 
associate in Medicine 
ROBERT REID BELTON, A B, MD 
Clinical nstructor in Medicine 
RUTH BOSCHW ITZ BENE] 
assonate in Medicine 
CARVILLE DICKINSON BENSON, А.В. LL B., 
S.J.D, 


ІСТ, A.B., M.D 


Professor of Law; Assistant Dean of the Lan 
School 


‘sistant Professor of Accountin 


WILBUR EARLE BENSON, M.B.A 


CARL BERG, MD 
Assistant Ch 

ROGER 
Clinical 


nical Professor of Orthopedic Surg 
BERGSTR( JIM, M.D. 
Instructor in Pediatrics 
ROBERT WILLIAM BERLINER. 
rofessorial Lecturer in Medicine 
STANLEY LO 


€Clurer in 


IDNEY BERMAN, B.S., MD 
“sistant Clinical Pr; fessor of Psychi 

"IRGINIA BERNHISEL. BS. 
“IRST Lievren 
Assistant Professor 


ery 


BS. MD 


UIS BERLINSKY, PH.D 


Speech 


atry 


ANT, Unrrep Srares Атк Forc а 
о] dir Science 
OLOM( М RODNEY 
Assistant Clinical P 
HRISTOP 
M.D, 
Associate in Psychiatry 
EE SI IEWARD 
Assistant Profess 


BERSACK, B.S. MD 


D Tied 
rofessor of Radiol Ey 


HER THEODORE BEVER, А.В. 


BIELSKI, AM 


or of Spee f 


Staff of Instruction 


4715 Mas € Ave 
NW 
401 Lorra Ave 
Falls Ch у 
107 h St. NW 


4935 Massachusetts Ave 
NW 


3176 18th St. N. 
Arlington, Va 


5415 Connecticut Ave. NW 
409 Ritchie Pkwy 
Rockville, Md 


4317 Elm St 
Chevy Chase, Md 


4750 Chevy Chase Dr. 
Chevy Chase, Md 


5534 Warwick Pl 
Chevy Chase, Md 


1677 Wisconsin Ave. NW 
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ROL AND ESSIG BIEREN, M.D 


Clinical Instructor in Obstetries and Gynecology 


WILLIAM KIRKMAN BILLINGSLEY, Jr., 
A.B., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
CATI HARINE BIRCH, A.B., M.D 
A 


ant Clinical Professor of Otolaryngology 


CHARLES EDWARD BISH, A.M. Ep.D. 


Professorial Lecturer in Educat tion 


EMILIE ANNABELLE BI ACK, BS, MD. 
Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 


BRIAN BLADES, AB, MD. 


Professor of Surgery 


CHARLES WATSON BLIVEN, MS. 


Professor of Pha Dean of the School of 
Мама 


LESTER SYLVAN BLU MENTHAL, A.B., M.D., 


M.S. IN Me». 
Associate in Medicine 


НАКІ JLD JEROME BOBYS, A.B., C.P.A. 
Professorial Lecturer in Accounti ng 
ROBERT JOHN В IND, A.B. 
turer in Business Administration 


MAXWELL BOVERMAN, AB. MD 


Clinical Instructor in Psychi 1atry 


Р AU L WILLIAM BOWMAN, PH.D 
"rc or of Biology 
JAMES IRVING BOYD. M.D. M.S 


urer ın Medicine 


ORTON WELLS BOYD, А.М. CP.A. 
Professorial Lecturer in Accour nting 
THOMAS BRADLEY, A.B., M.D 
атса! Instructor in Surgery 


JOHN WITHROW BREWER, PH.D 


Professor of Intern: ational Law 


SAN DOUGLAS BRIGGS 


Clini Instructor in Surgery 


ALBERT SEY) MOUR BRIG HT, АВ, M.D 


Clim 4 nstructor ı tetri and 7 Cone 


ALFRED BRIGULIO, MD 
1 ciate 1n Medicine; f ciate Unive 


niversity 
Physician 


15 Aronow Dr. 
Falls Church, Va. 


5117 Scarsdale Rd. ^ 


32R St. NW. 


5114 Duvall D 
Westmoreland Hi 


5743 26th St. NW. 


21 Oak 5 

Falls Chur Va 
4817 Mor n Dr 

Chevy Chase, Md. 
po m N 

A 1, Va 


8200 Marlboro Pike SÉ 


3202 Rolling Rd 


Chevy Chase, Md 
1633 29th St. NW. 


710 Robe Lane 
Arlington, \ ' 
Dumbarton Ave? 
4 } Brook Df 
I la, Md Н 
18 | t NW 


Staff of Instruction 
| — Staff of Instruc 
— 

WARREN DANIEL 


ASSOCIAte in 


BRILL, B.S., M.D. 9007 Garland Ave, 
Medic me 


JOREST CARLYLE 


Wa Professorial Lecturer 


BERNARD BERYL 


rofessorial Lecturer 


BRIMACOMBE, M.B.A 
in 4 counting 
BRODIE, Ри р. 
in Pharmacology NY 
DHN FREDERIC K BROUC 
rofessorial Lecturer 
J MROC KS GIDE« IN 
Atnical Instructor 
IRAWFORD SOUTI 


“тиса! 


HER, A M., Еър. 5330 36th St. N. 


in Education Arlington, Va. 


BROWN, M.D | i 
in Surgery Woodacres, Md 


WELL BROWN, A.B, MD, 3 Pooks Hill Rd 
Dermatology and Syphilology Bethesda, Md 
ER BROWN, рыр, 


essor of Public Administration 


RIEDA UREY BROWN, Pu.D. 


Assistant Research 


Instructor m 
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HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 


HISTORY 


The idea of a university located in the Capital of the Nation was 
Sponsored by George Washington, who during his public life urged the 
establishment of such an institution and who in his will left fifty shares 
Of stock in the Potomac (Canal) Company for the endowment of a 
university to be established in the District of Columbia “to which the 
youth of fortune and talents from all parts thereof might be sent for the 
Completion of their Education in all branches of polite literature :— 
In arts and Sciences,—in acquiring knowledge in the principles of Politics 
& good Government." 

It was George Washington's hope that the “General Government” 
Would extend toward such an institution "a fostering hand". 
Were taken by Congress to carry 
and the stock that he had be 
Sity in the 


No steps 
out the provisions of Washington's will, 
queathed for the establishment of a univer- 
District of Columbia became valueless owing to the failure of 
the Potomac Canal properties. 

Meanw hile, however, a movement was started by private persons 
under the leadership of Luther Rice to establish an institution of higher 
arning at the seat of the National Government f 


aptist ministry 
associ 


or the education of the 
and to afford general collegiate training. In 1819 an 
ation was formed by Luther Rice, Obadiah B. Brow n, Spencer H. 


one, and Enoch Reynolds for the purpose of raising funds to buy land 
for the use of the college. 


A group of the 


Nation’s leaders who were especially interested in 
ashington’s idea 


> became patrons of the college and contributed to 

funds raised for the purchase of land and erection of buildings. Among 

them were James Monroe, President of the United States: William H. 

yj wford, Secretary of the Treasury; John C. Calhoun, Secretary of 
ar; 


William Wirt, Attorney General; Return J. 
renera] : 


gally 


Meigs, Postmaster 
and thirty-two members of Congress. 

t to implement the college a petition was made to Congress for 
ne Incorporation of “the General Convention of the Baptist Denomina- 
tion in the District of Colum 


. bia for evangelical and literarv purposes", 
18 petition was denied 


by Congress, on April 26, 1820, because of its 


Secta»: 
Cctarian character, 


ailing to obtain a denominational charter. members of the 


я associa- 
Чоп enlarged their objective to embrace national aims, and with the 
jPOnsorship of Government leaders there was presented in Congress a 
ill for the incorporation of "the 


Columbian Society for literary pur- 
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poses”, it being proposed to realize in this way “the aspirations of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson and Madison for the erection of a university at the seat 
of the federal government.” 

Acting upon this second petition, on February 9, 1821, Congress char- 
tered Columbian College in the District of Columbia, inserting in the 
charter by special action the provision “that persons of every religious 
denomination shall be capable of being elected Trustees; nor shall any 
person, either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused ad- 
mittance into said College or denied any of the privileges, immunities OF 
advantages thereof, for or on account of his sentiments in matters of 
religion”. 

Thus Columbian College in the District of Columbia was cl artered 
by Congress as one of the early nonsectarian institutions of higher learn- 
ing in the United States, under the distinguished favor of President 


} 


James Monroe and members of his Cabinet. 


A tract of approximately forty-seven acres, extending about one halt 


mile northwest of Boundary Street (Florida Avenue) between Four- 


teenth and Fifteenth Streets, was purchased and 


by 1822 the main build- 


ing was completed sufficiently to use. 
ember 


to 


Two years later, when the first Commencement was held on De 
15, 1824, Congress and the Supreme Court adjourned their sessions 
enable their members to attend the exercises. President Monroe, John 
Quincy Adams, John C. Calhoun, Henry Clay, and the Marquis de 
Lafayette headed the eminent company in attendance. 


By an act of Congress of March 3, 1873, the name of the college Wa 


changed to “Columbian University”, in recognition of the enlarged scop* 
of the institution. In 1884 the University was moved from its first loc** 
tion on “College Hill”, now Columbia Heights, to the new UniversitY 
Hall built for it at Fifteenth and H Streets. Near-by buildings acco™ 
modated the School of Medicine and somewhat later, the Law School. 
For a period of six years, from 1898 to 1904, the University was placed 
restoring 


under control of the Baptist Denomination. In 1904 an act 
chang* 


the original secular character of the University and authorizing 
m " y . т · . " TAN 
of name to The George Washington University was passed by Congre 
Subsequently all colleges, schools, and divisions of the Universi 
s 5 : + ec 
except the School of Medicine were brought together in the area bound 
m n . ` . nu 
by Nineteenth, Twenty-third, and С Streets, and Pennsylvania Ауе? 
Tu? om ` ie o . : hir” 
NW. The School of Medicine is situated on H Street between Phi 
teenth and Fourteenth Streets NW, 
The endowment of the University is $7 000,000, 
& wor 


In 1930 a new plan of academic organization for the liberal art à 
jefinin’ 


was effected in the establishment of the Junior College and the re« 


of graduate work. 


History and Organization 5 
ET RA lS 
PURPOSE AND OBJECTIVES 


The main purpose of The George Washington University may be 
briefly stated: to establish and maintain the high tradition of the univer- 
sity ideal in the political center of the Nation. In the words of the Bill 
9f Incorporation, introduced and subsequently enacted by Congress, in 
1821, it was proposed to realize "the aspirations of Washington, Jeffer- 
son, and Madison for the erection of a university at the seat of the Fed- 
eral Government.” The idea of a university so situated was, in the 
Minds of the early sponsors and patrons, to afford a relation between 
the traditional objectives of higher education, and, as Washington stated: 
Knowledge in the principles of Politics and good Government.” This 
Central idea of a university functioning in the Capital of the Nation, non- 
Sectarian, free of sectional limitations, conscious of its wide American 
relationships, and open to the ever-increasing international influences 
Which bear upon it, has been continuous through nearly a century and a 
half of difficult growth and adaptation. 


The main, simple purpose of this University has been therefore, to 
develop the university ideal in the place of greatest national significance, 
flexible before the changing needs of its growing national constituency 
and loyal to the traditional principles of learning and research, in pro- 
viding through disciplined reason, wisdom for the individual and his 
society, This statement intends to differentiate University objectives 
from the incorporation of the more specific objectives of the colleges and 
Schools which comprise the University. Theirs is the problem of relating 
the University ideal to the particular application of scholarship and pro- 
*ssional learning in their several fields. 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 
The George W 


and ashington University includes fourteen colleges, schools, 
nd d а 


Ivisions, as follows: 


The Junior 


College offers the work of the first two years of the 
Our-ye - 


ar college program in the liberal 
rofessional work. 
ate in Arts, 
“Counting an. 


rts; those in 
and Physic 


Columb; 
le f 


arts and sciences and two years 
Each of these curricula leads to the degree of 
It also offers two-year terminal curricula. Those in 
] Secretarial Studies lead to the degree of Associate in 
Home Economics, Medical Technology—Basic Course, 
al Science lead to the degree of Associate in Science. 


an College offers the work 
Our-ye 


Prep 
Ssoci 


of the junior and senior years of 

Bien pow program in the liberal arts and sciences leading to 

N Studie, : Зас helor of Arts and Bachelor of Science. It also offers 

ls; s eading to the degrees of Master of Arts and Master of 
Се in the fields of liberal arts and sciences. 


The George Washington University 


The Graduate Council offers a program of advanced study and 
research leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

The School of Medicine offers work leading to the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine. 

The Law School offers professional and graduate courses leading to 
the degrees of Bachelor of Laws, Juris Doctor, Master of Laws, Master 
of Comparative Law, and Doctor of Juridical Science. 

The School of Engineering offers courses leading to the degrees of 
Bachelor of Civil Engineering, Bachelor of Electrical Engineering, Bach- 
elor of Mechanical Engineering, Bachelor of Science in Engineering, Mas- 
ter of Science in Engineering, and Master of Enginering Administration. 

The School of Pharmacy offers courses leading to the degrees of 
Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy and Master of Science in Pharmacy. 

The School of Education offers undergraduate programs leading to 
the degrees of Bachelor of Arts in Education, Bachelor of Science in 
Home Economics, and Bachelor oí Science in Physical Education, and 
graduate studies leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Education 
and Doctor of Education. 

The School of Government offers undergraduate programs of study 
in Foreign Affairs, Public Affairs, Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Statistics, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Government. 
Graduate work is offered leading to the following degrees: Master ol 
Arts in Government in the fields of Foreign Affairs, Public Affairs» 
Economic Policy, Accounting, Business and Economic Statistics, ( ounsel- 

ing, and Psychometrics; Master of Arts in Public Administration; Mas- 
ter of Arts in Personnel Administration; Master of Business Adminis” 
tration: and Doctor of Business Administration. 

The College of General Studies supplements the adult education pro” 


gram of the University through its Off-Campus Division, Campus Divi- 
sion, and Division of Community Services. 
The Division of University Students make available courses #01 


mature students, not candidates for degrees in this University. 


The Division of Special Students makes available courses for student® 


in the process of qualifying for degree candidacy. 


The Division of Air Science offers a program of Air Force ROTC 
training which is integrated with the curricula of the Colleges and 
schools of the University and leads to appointment as a commission? 
officer in the United States Air Force Reserve. 


The Summer Sessions. 


INSTRUCTIONAL DIVISIONS 


ry ; i өт“ ` ' agato 
The instructi mal divisions, est 1118} ed it ] he George үү ashingt 2 
relationship е 


University in 1930, аге organized on the basis of the 1 
lari 


course content, interrelation of methods and prerequisites, and simi 
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of background and viewpoint. Originally there 
guages and Literatures, 
j 

Sciences, 


were four divisions, Lan- 
Mathematics and Physical Sciences, Natural] 
and Social Sciences. The plan is being restudied 
sional alignment has been made which adds two new 
Sciences and Medical Sciences. 


and a provi- 
divisions, Applied 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 
ADMINISTRATIVE UNITS 


The University maintains the following Administrative Units: Health 
Administration, Veterans Education, the Reading Clinic, the Speech 


and the Testing and Counseling Center, 


Clinic, 


RESEARCH PROJECTS 


Research projects sponsored by agencies of the 
and by private foundations and 
between these 


tose as the nat 


Federal Government 
industries are conducted. Cooperation 
projects and the various departments of instruction is as 


ure and needs of the projects and departments will permit. 


ACADEMIC STATUS 
The George Washington University is 


iting agency, the Middle State 
Schools. 


Tom one 


accredited by its regional accred- 
s Association of Colleges and Secondary 
This is important to students who wish to transfer credits 
institution to another. 

e University is on the approved list of the 


"Diversity Women and is a member of the 
tion Board. 


he Law Association of American 
saw Schools and is approved by the Section of Legal Education and 


missions to the Bar of the American Bar Association. The School of 
“н is a member of the Association of American 
` Опе of the medical colleges which 
سا‎ American Medical Assoc iation. 
Ited by the American Council on 


American Association of 
College Entrance Examina- 


School is a charter member of the 


1s 


class “an o Pharmaceutical Education as a 
leges d ео. It is a member of the American Association of Col 
of the > larmacy. - The School of Engineering is on the accredited list 
of dug neers Council for Professional Development. 1 he School 
М : Eom is a Charter member of the American Association of Col- 
for me "a her Education and is accredited by the National Council 
itation of Teacher F ducation. 
T LOCATION 


blos George Washington 
ext > West of the White H 


University is in downtown Washington four 
ensiy , 
Sive parkway. Readily 


ouse and east of the Potomac 


River with its 
accessible to the University 


are many of the 


€ yeore "ash 9 1 І U ty 
The George Washington Universi 


| со 


Department of State, the 


1 
of Justice, the Depart- 


departments of the Government, including the 
Department of the Treasury, the Department 
ment of the Army, the Department of the Navy, the Depart 
Interior, the Department of Agriculture, the Department of Commerce, 

Ar hives, the 


and the Department of Labor, as well as the National 
brarv of Congress, the National Academy of Sciences, the 
Corcoran 


nt of the 


Capitol, the Li 
American Union, the National Gallery of Art, and the 


Pan 
Gallery of Art. 
GOVERNMENT 


The government and general educational management of The George 
Washington University are vested in a self-perpetuating Board of Trus- 
cio. The 


tees, with the President of the University as a member ex « 
are 


members of the Board are named for a period of three years and 
divided into three classes. The members of one class are elected at each 
ınnual meeting to fill the places of the members whose terms of office 
expire. Two members of each class are nominated by the Alumni Asso- 


ciation. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


BUILDINGS 

Buildings, grounds, and equipment 

| $23,000,000. 

The buildings of the Junior College, 
Council, the Law School, 
macy, the School of E 
9f General Studies 
Speci 


are valued at approximately 


Columbian College, the Graduate 
the School of Engineering, the School of Phar- 
ducation, the School of Government, the College 
‚the Division of University Students, the Division of 
al Students, the Division of Air Science, the University Hospital 
and Outpatient Department, and the Cancer Clinic are located between 
Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets and between Pennsylvania Avenue 
and G Street NW. The School of Medicine is at Fourteenth and H 
Streets NW. The buildings of the University are as follows: 


John Quincy Adams Hall, 1900 Н Street 

Bacon Hall. 2 o Н Street, 
dent of tl 
Council, 


Residence hall for men. 

Named in honor of the late Joel Smith Bacon, Presi- 
> University from 1843 to 1854. Offices of the Dean of the Graduate 
ıe Dean for Sponsore the Alumni Office, the Educational 
- i and Faculty offices: lounges; sen 
„Чоп rooms for returning alumni. 

Mney Hall, 2018 I Street. 
resident 0 


1 Research, 
ounselor: Administrative 1inar rooms, Recep- 


Named in honor of the late Joseph Getchell B 
f the University from 1855 to 1858, 
search Project. 

apin Hall, 2128 Н Street (rear). Named in honor of the late Stephen Chapin, 

resident of the University from 1828 to 1841. Offices and classrooms of the 

x Air Force R( ITC 
Corcoran Hall, 7 
„fCoran, 


inney, 
Offices of the Army Logistics 


25 Twenty-first Street. Named in honor of the late William W. 
benefactor of the University and a former member of the Board of 
Offices of the Treasurer, the departments of Chemistry and Phys 
.cmistry Research Project: the chemistry and physics lalx ratories; 


15-Hodgkins House, 731 Twenty-second Street. 
: Neering 


rustees, 


С} 
Day 


Classrooms, 
Offices and lounges of 


engi- 


Ey students’ organizations 
F. erglades Apartments, 2223 H Street, a residence hall f 


c тог nurses. 
culty Club House, 714 Twenty-first Street. 
p Mnasium, 201 12 H Street 


all of Government, 710 Twenty-first Street. 


Alvah S The gift of the late Mrs. Henry 


hog) Strong, former Trustee of the University. Offices of the Dean of the 
4100| of Governme nt, the departments of Accounting, Business and Public 
Admin; tration, 


Economics, Hi tory 


ce Advanced Man 


, Political Science, and Statistics; Offices of 


agement Course and Navy Graduate C 
ership Pr J 


omptrol- 

> * al 

H Kram; CIAssrooms 

апап. Brom. > ` " Ks 

Б Brewer House, 1923 Н Street. Offices of law student Organizations, 
Unges, гє ading rooms 

spit 


sn; al House Staff Residence, 818 Twenty-second Street 

Inte А! and Outpatient Department, Y ashington Circle. 
tonal House, 2110 С Street, 

Intries: club rooms, 


Office of the Adviser to Students from For- 
“ne : T . " 
a 730 Twenty-first Street. 


Uditorium, The gift of the late Abram Lisner, 


(9) 


The George Washington University 


Educational Facilities 


Building B, ^4 С Street. Offices, laboratories, 
ment of Home Economics. 
Juilding C, 2 29 С Street, 
sions; offices and laboratories of the 
Zoology: classrooms. 

Building D, 2013 G Street. Office of 
Research Office 

Building F, 706 Twentieth Street. Offices of t 
eral Studies. 
uilding С, 712 Twentieth Street. Offices of the Dey 
Position section); Academic Editor. 

Juilding H, 714-16 Twentieth Street. Offices and locker rooms of the Depart 

, ent of Physical Education for Women. 

"ulding I, 2135 G Street. 
ment of Geography. 

Juildings | 


and classrooms of the "Ре 


departments of Bi logy, Botany, an 


the Business Manager; Human Resour 


ment of Englis! C 


Offices, classroon 


laboratories of the Depart 


and L, 2131 and 2129 G Street 


(rear). Classrooms and locker roor 
B of the Department of Physical Education for Women, 
3L 


gs M and N, 716-18 Twenty-first Street. 


Offices of the Department of 
Philo орпу; offices and laboratories of the Testing and Counsel ig Center. 
Building O, 2106 G Street. Office of the Department of Religion 
Building P, 21 


8 G Street. Offices of 

m of Special Students. 

29 H Street. Office of the Director of Veterans Education, Plant 
Engineer, and the Director of Activities for Men. 

Building R, 2027 H Street. Graduate Manager of Athletics, tl 

^ Department of Physic al Education for Men, and the Athletic Staff. 

*uilding $ 2 325 Н Street, Offices of the Assistant to the President and Public 
Relations. 

Building T 


the Student Health Service and the Dean 
f { ; 
ol the Divisi 


ullding Q, 2 


Offices of the e 


2110 G Street. Offices of the Dean of the Summer Sessions; Inter- 


B National House (see International House) 
uilding V, 2114 H Street. Research laboratories of the Department of Physics 
uilding V, 2128 H Street. Offices of the School of Pharmacy; pharmacy labora- 
tories; Classrooms 
*Uilding X 
> 


2107 H Street. Offices of the departments of Art and S xciology; 
atent, Trade-Mark, and Со; ght Foundation; Director of the Institute of 
Вицо есЦопа] Administrat ‚ Faculty offices, 
ding Y, 802 Twenty-first Street, 
tading Clin 1 


Offices, classrooms, and laboratori 
1C 


s ol the 


LIBRARY FACILITIES 

collections of The George W 
Iniversity Library in Lisner Hall, the general library of 
H. '"hiversity: and in the departmental libraries of 
All, and medicine, in the School of Medic 

the ete collections contain ap 
Diversity | 


Medica] I 
t . 


ashington University are 


law, in Stockton 
ine, 

proximately 322,000 volumes- 
‚700 in the Law Library, and 
Approximately 10,000 
“Ty's resources, 


251,600 in 
17,700 in the 
volumes a year are added to 
supplementing the University 
s of American civilization, Amer 
e, history, and public finance, 


and gifts from 
ave enriched the collections. The Libraries currently 
1,900 Periodicals, 


Abrary, $2 
Abrary, 


Endowments, 
» provide books in the field 
rature, foreign servic 


sou rces h 
тесеу, 


Offices of the Registrar and the Director of Admis 


ces 


the Dean of the College of Gen 


t- 


РГЕ‏ مچ نرک 


12 The 


eorge Washington University 


In the modern University Library building, erected in 1939, on the 


first three floors are the delivery hall, card catalogue, reference and main 
reading rooms, periodical room, and reserve book rooms; on the fourth 
floor are ten planned seminar rooms. To the original 135,000 volume 


1 
| | 


+ "же 
has been added a similar 


eight-tier stack of modern steel construction 


unit of 170,000 volume capacity with 50 study carrels 


Of the special subject collections in the University Libraries, the most 
recent acquisition is the internationally known library of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, which was assembled during forty 
years of its activity in Washington, and was purchased by the University. 
The collection contains 50,000 bound volumes and 20,000 pamphlets in 
onomics$. 


the fields of international law and relations, history, and e 
Other collections in the Library are the W. Lloyd Wright collection 0! 


Washingtoniana, acquired in 1950; the Richard Heinzel Collection 0! 
t 
of 


t 


Germanic philology and literature; the Curt Wachsmuth Collecti 


Greek and Roman literature, archaeology, and history; the Mount Ver 
the so ¡al 


non Collection on political history, international law, and 


sciences; a representative collection of Spanish American books, the gi! 
of the governments of Hispanic Americ and the Chauncey Mitchell 
Depew Public Speaking Collection. 

Information concerning the use of the Libraries may be obtained 
the Library service desks. A classified list on cards of selected rec ent 


at 


to the complete 
re held on 


етіс 


isitions is available at frequent intervals, іп additi 


acqu 


information in the card catalogue. Monthly art ex! 


the first and second floors of the University Library during the ac 


ary are Mond ay 
:00 


through Friday, 9:00 A.M. to 10:00 P.M.; Saturday, 9:00 A.M. to 5 


P.M.; Sunday, 2:00 to 6:00 Р.М. The Medical Library is open Monda) 
through Friday, 9:00 A.M. to 10:00 P.M.; Saturday, 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 Р.М, 


The Library is adr 


tional needs and interests of the students. Instruction in the use 


recred” 


unistered for the curricular, reference, and 
of the 


refer ence 


library is given in the required English courses, and by the 
> , А i ‘ " y 
librarians. The Library endeavors to assist students and all members ‘ 
| ehe 
the 


the University to use the rich library resources of Washington and 
і А | library 

inusual opportunities they offer for extensive research Interlibr® 

} } t nu 


oan arrangements are maintained ] with other libraries in the city 


the United States. 
The student has access to the Library of Congress. the Pul 
f the District of Columbia and its branches, the library of the 


American Union, the Library of the Bureau of Railway Economics 
lere. the Libras] 


the 


I brary of the United States De rtment of Agr ti 


„rent 


i Ic ` ^ ^ { 16 
* United States Office of Education, the National Library of Medic" 
| titution, and many of the other $ 


Abrary of the Smithsonian Ins 


‚vernment 


ADMISSION 


All colleges, schools 


» and divisions of the 
women. 


Students may enter any college, school 
except the School of Medicine, 
of the Summer Sessions. 

Entrance to the School of Me 
Opening of the semester beg 


, or division of the University, 
at the beginning of either semester or any 


dicine in 1958-59 is permitted only at the 
inning September 1958. 


GENERAL ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


The following factors are considered in determining the eligibility of 
an applicant for admission: 

I. The adequacy of previous academic work as preparation for the 
Course of study now contemplated—including quantity and quality of 
Work and the standing of the institution in which it was done. 


2. Results of specified tests, when prescribed by the Committee on Ad- 
Missions, 


3. The aptitude of the student for the course 

4. The character of the student. 

The University reserves the right to refuse admission to any student 
who has a Previous academic record of such grade as to cre 
IS ability to pursue college work successfully or who, 
Teason, would not be an acceptable student. 


contemplated. 


ate doubt of 
for any other 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 


An applicant for a 
9f Admissio 


return with 


Imission must obtain from the Office 
ns an application blank whic 
the application fe 

if applying as a non-de 
nature, of the 


of the Director 
h he must fill out completely and 
e of $10 if applying as a degree candidate, 
gree candidate, A recent photograph, with sig- 
applicant must be atta hed to the blank. 
App ‘cations should be filed by July 1 for the 
or the Spring semester, and May 1 for the 
^ applicant from a secon 
m Provided by 
Tequest th і 


fall semester, January ı 
Summer Sessions. 


f dary school must send the high school record 
or E : Se wah ; 
the University to his high school principal with the 


at the principal fill out the form and mail it directly to the 
Ce of the Director of Admissions. 


^h n appli, ant who has previously attended 
arn; 

ning must request the 
9 the Office 


е ha 
- nag atten 


an institution of higher 
registrar of that institution to mail directly 
of the Director of Admissions a transcript of his record, If 


led more than one such institution he must request the regis 


(13) 


University accept men and 


u 


Id 


mm ا‎ о 


The George Washington University 


h institution to send to the Office of the Director of Admis- 


f each 
not earned, 


trar of 
sions a transcript of his record, even though credits were 


together with an honorable dismissal from the institution last attended. 
ational 


The Graduate Record Examination administered by the Edu 


Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey, is accepted as supplemental evi 


licant's educational attainment, and the appropriate report 


dence of the app 
ble. 


hould acc : WETTER 1 BETT ? 3 
should accompany the application for admission whenever avaıla 


METHODS OF ADMISSION 


From SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
ission 


An applicant from a secondary school may seek to qualify for adm 


by certificate or examination. 


By Certificate 
A certificate of graduation with a minimum of fifteen “units”* from 


prin- 


-rtake 


an accredited secondary school and the recommendation from the 
al of the secondary school that the applicant is prepared to und 


) 
college work will be considered subject to the following conditions: 


I. 


the student must rank not lower than the fourth fift 
1at10M, 


2. If the school is not listed by the regional accrediting associ 
g g 
the student must 


[# the school is accredited by the regional accrediting association, 


h of his class. 


1 


but has been accredited by the state accrediting agency, 


rank i he uppe hree htt! £ hi l 
rank in the upper three hiths ot his Class, 


By College Entrance Board Examinations 
College Entrance 
These 


number of examination centers through“ 


March ı5, May 
14, 


An applicant тау qualify by passing satisfactorily 


Board examinations as pres. ribed by the Director of Admissions. 
examinations are given at a large 
United States, including Washington, D. C., on 


out the 
1958; and January 10, Februar) 


17, August 13, and December 6, 
March 14, May 16, and August 12, 1959 


+ 
Arrangements for the examinations should be made with the Colleg’ 


Entrance Examination Board, Post Office Box 492, Princeton, №. J^ 


not less than one month before the date of the examinations 


From HIGHER INsTITUTIONST 


ї admission 


upon the presentation of satisfactory credentials from an accredite® 
The student must be in good standing * 


An appli ant for advanced standing may be considered 


institution of higher learnin 


1 . 1 1 i 1 1 re” 
to scholarship and conduct, and must be eligible to return to the P! 

, att 
* A unit represents a year's study in a secondary ncluding in the aff 

t 1 ss than 120 sixty-m te periods of prepa m 
t The University reserves the right efuse a i n part, or to 9^ 


lit » give nay wy ra 


Admission 


viously attended institution in the semester for which he 

| to this University. 
If the transcript of record from such an institution includ 
Of his secondary school work, 
forwarded a separate record 
school. High school work 
Quirements; 


seeks admission 


es the record 
it is not necessary for the applicant to have 
directly from the Principal of the secondary 
is considered only as fulfilling entr 
it is never credited toward advanced standing. 

Properly certified courses taken 
May be applied toward a degree 
riculum requirements and regul 
admission is sought, 


ance re- 


at accredited colleges or universities 
at this University, subject to the cur- 
ations of the school or college to which 


Work of low pass grade (such as D or the equiva- 
lent) will not be considered for transfer. 


METHODS OF READMISSION 


A student who has previously 


registered in the University, but who has 
Not been in attendance 


during the semeste 
Session excluded) should file an applic 
Tegistration. If the student is se 


r prior to registration (summer 
‘ation for readmission in advance of 


eking readmission as a degree candidate 
and was Previously registered as a nondegree student, or if he has attend- 


ed one or more higher institutions during his absence from the University, 
© must file in the Office of the Director of Admissions complete and 


Clal transcripts of record from each institution attended before his 
Application may be considered. All applications for readmission are con- 
$ ro i npe 
Idered on the basis of regulations eftective 


s for the specific semester in 
Which the applicant seeks to enter. 


TRANSFER WITHIN THE UNIVERSITY 


Ц. 
Е, : А . t کس‎ 
, 9r information concerning transfer from one college, school, or divi- 1; 
$ P ve : б 
'on to another within the University, see pares so 51. | 
ENTRANCE REQUIR EMENTS * i 


THE Junior COLLEGE 
An acceptable 
school, or the 
tions selected 
quired, 


certificate of graduation from an accredited secondary 
satisfactory passing of College Entrance Board examina- 
with the approval of the Director of Admissions, is re- 
dmission”,) 

of Units for All Curricula. -Certific 
Student has satisfied all с 


ч accepted in lieu of any prescribed distribution of units. Atten- 
= 

ent x 
Міо "fy requirements vv 
Ming айы е Di 


ation by the principal 
urriculum requirements of the school 


schoo 


established by the facult 
rector of Admissions, as agent 
readmission, and 


and 


tions gov 


ies of the several colleges, schools 
for the faculties, a Iministers regul 
on, and transfer 


1 


alled, however, to the necessity ol completing sta 


studies during the secondary school period for admission to certain cur 
is to be noted that one unit of algebra is requisite to 

hemistry, mathematics, physic nd st tics, an t in 

nit of plane geometry is prerequisite to Course mathe 

mat hysics. In the instance of ар › do not meet the 
ve rathematics requirements, alg nd plane ‹ try таў 
be t hout college credit when of by the Department 03 


Mathematics. For a statement of the foreign language requirements 


see page 67 
A desirable secondary school program in preparation for college wo! ld 
include: four vears of English, at least two years of one foreign langı 
two years of natural or physical science with laboratory tion (over 
ind bevond the $0- alled “General Sciences”), two or th ee years 0? 
social stı with concentration on history), one or two years of ! 151 


mathematics. 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE (THE SENIOR COLLEGI 


lor's Degrees 


For the Ba 


rm A T а ‘atê 
Two years of Junior College work leading to the degree of Associat! 
4 on the 


in Arts, or the lower-division work in institutions not organized 
junior-senior-college plan, following a specified curriculum, meet the 
however 


minimum requirements of Columbian College. In addition 
higher 


scholarship requirements for admission may be set somewhat 
than those for graduation from the Junior College. 
Bachelor of Arts—An Associate in Arts 


and Letters curriculum in the Junior College, or the equivalent 


Arts 


legree based on the 
(set 


page 68), is required. 
à "2 ; : i : 
Bachelor of Science.—An Associate in Arts degree based on 
curriculum in the Junior College, or the equivalent (see pages 


required. 


For the Master's Degrees 


‚ р , " ' 
An approved Bachelor's ree from an accredited higher instit! on ^ 
: i 1 | 1 1 itte? 
required. A student from an unaccredited tution may be ¿dit 
` 1 ^ ne 
it the discretion of the Committee on Admission and Advanced Stand! 
m 
mut 


. 1 " i 
required to take $ h extra work ove the mir ( 
1 


Admissio n 


Master of Science —The student's undergraduate curriculum must 
have included the equivalent of the undergraduate major at this Uni- 
versity of the scientific department under which he desires to work. 


Tue GRADUATE COUNCIL 


Doctor of Philosophy.—The student must possess an adequate aca- 
demic preparation for advanced study in the proposed field, as evidenced 
y approved Bachelor's and Master's degrees, 


or the equivalent, together 
With acceptable personal qualities and e 


apacity for creative work. 
THE SCHOOL or MEDICINE 


Doctor of Medicine—A minimum of ninety semester hours of credit, 
applicable toward a degree in this University or in another approved 
college of liberal arts, is required for admission to the School of Med- 
‘cine. A semester hour represents one class hour or a minimum of two 
laboratory hours a week for a period of approximately sixteen weeks. A 
Credit earned at an institution operating on the quarter system is the 


*quivalent of two-thirds of a semester hour. 


Specific required courses 
аге: 


1. Chemistry as follows: (a) 
Chemistry, 


analysis m: 


eight semester hours in general inorganic 
of which at least four hours are laboratory work (qualitative 


y be counted as general inorganic chemistry) ; (b) six or eight 
Semester hours. 


the equivalent of a one-year college course of organic 
Chemistry, 


including laboratory work. 
2. Physics, eight 
boratory W ork. 
3. Biology, eight semester hours, of which at least four | 
aboratory work. This requirement may be satisfied by 
Semester hours in either general biology or zoology. 
аб eich composition and literature, six semester hours; the usual 
Uctory college course or the equivalent. 
Cademic ability is evaluated on the basis 


. TPF чи : 
dex, Scientific index, scope of studies 
and the 


Qualifie 


semester hours, of which at least two hours are 
la 

10Urs аге 
a course of eight 


of general quality-point 
» Specific interests, yearly progress, 
results of the required Medical College Admission Test. Well 
d candidates are eligible for admission after completing the min- 


Ima 4 . 
m l Dinety semester-hour requirement. 
dents are be 


College work. 


However, a high percentage of 


tter qualified for the study of medicine after four years of 


Advanced Standing 


A T * 
Student who bas satisfactorily 


oth > 
a. Medica] school approved by 
Who has the 


mitted to 


completed one or two years at any 
the American Medical Association, 
necessary preliminary educational re 


quirements, may be 
advanced Standing. 


A Fm Me nio II e 


Tue Law 


I Jegrees of 


Washington 


U 


ScHOOI 


Bachelor of La A Bachelor of Arts or equivalent degree 
upon com (X a four-year course in an oved coll or uni- 
versity ıs eate т rd 7 t tory 
quality a le distrib t€ es. An li- 
cant will not has been in att e at ti 7 
school and wh return t t school , nding 
From the apr W the ( tee on Ad 
missions. 
Juris Doctor —A does not t " e for t de 
gree until his last the Law Scho | ' ge 12 
ADVANCED STANI 
Advanced st the degree of Bachelo f Law vill be 
granted only ssfully plet er law ools which 
are members of the Association of Amer n Law Scho« However 
с s will not be recognized in excess of tl t ob 
tained in a similar period in this Law School 
Advan granted for law work eade ounted 
toward the Bachelo ther pre-legal degree 
Advance e granted tow meeting t quire 
ments for the de tor or Master of 


For the Gr ite De t 

Master of Laws *—A Bachelor Arts or « 
approved colle or university and a Bachelor {1 
legree fr ı member school of the A lation « 
Schools are require Candidates for f t p 
average on all work done for the Bachelor oí Law except d 
at the retion of the Committee on Graduate Studies, applic ио 
otherwise el e may be mitted ‹ proot ot experience Al d ай” 
ment as an alternative Advanced standing will t b I пей er 

edits earned while a candidate for the е ree in | ‘ гей 
earned as an unclassified student wi ot be f ble toward meet 


eretof 


Admission 


completion of and gr 


aduation from a course in arts, philosophy, letters, 
Or sciences, equivalen 


t to graduation from a gymnasium, lycée, or liceo; 
and (2) graduation in law from 


training was in Civil Law. 

Doctor of Juridical Science.- 
Arts or equivalent degree 
а Bachelor of Laws or e 
2 member 
Outstand 


a recognized foreign university where 


-The following are required: a Bachelor 
of trom an approved college or university and 
ivalent degree, earned with high rank, from 
school of the Association of American Law Schools, and 


ing capacity for scholarly work in the field of law. 


Unclassified Students 

А person who is in 
School w hich is a 
May, at the 


good standing as a degree candidate in another law 
member of the Association of American Law Schools 
discretion of the Dean, be admitted 
In order to earn credits for transfer 


À person who is a member of the bar Or à person, not a 
the bar 


who is a graduate ol a member school ol the Associati 
an Law Schools may, at the discretion of the Dean, be adm 
unclassified student. 

/nclassified 
4minations. 
ited toy 


as an unclassified stude 
to the other law school. 


meri 
as an 


students participate in the work of the course and take 
Courses taken by unclassified 
ard degrees at this Law School. 


е > 
59 students will not be cred- 


Continuing Legal Education Students 
A simplifiec 
ers ot the b: 
to ta 


dure is provided for mem- 
as continuing legal education students 
ses on a noncredit basis. Members of the bar desiring to 


н, Р z 
Rister as degree candidates or as unclassified graduate students should 


e TRUE de 
the regular application for admission form. 


Tue SCHOOL or ENGINEERING 


For the Bachelor's Degrees 
achel, of Civil Engineering, Bachelor of Electrical Engineering, 
of Mei hanical Engineering, Bachelor of 8 
n acceptable certificate 
^» Or the 


Bachelor 


B 


i сепсе in Engineer- 
of graduation from an acc redited secondary 


tions satisfactory passing of College Entrance Board examina 
> 1 TA : 

Dire n secondary school subjects selected with the approval of the 
c ps А - 
„tor of Admissions is required. 


„пе and 


- one-half of 
‘tributed > 


f the fifteen units required for 
Reo as follows: three in English, two in 
and “ту, one half in plane 


igh wo In one foreign lar 
1 ас 100] 


entrance must be 


algebra, one in plane 
trigonometry, one in physics or chemistry, 
guage or history, A graduate of an approved 


who does not offer for admission the particular subjects 


com ind Deir но anne 


George Washington University 


required for the engineering curriculum, but who does present not less 


than fifteen acceptable units, may be admitted on condition, ii such 
iciency in the distribution of units does not exceed two units. 
ADVANCED STANDING 
; T 1 11 mole od 
Advanced standing may be granted for work successfully completed 


by 


at accredited institutions of higher learning. Credit will be assigned 


the School of Engineering to the extent that the work taken at previous 
institutions meets the requirements for the degree sought at this Univer- 
g satis” 


sity, and subject to the general University regulations concerning 


factory subseq ient work. 
For Graduate Study 


For admission to graduate study the student must hold 


degree from a recognized institution; satisfy th 


Studies of his с; icity for productive work in the dis inline; and 


evidence of preparation which, in the opinion of the Committ 


quate for graduate study in the fi 


Applicants who have significant deficie 


graduate study may be admitted to the Division of Special Students 
" Е n 4 ` f Hn 
pursue prescribed programs on the undergraduate lev« Completion ' 
on 


such programs with minimum grades of B will q 


is graduate students in the School of Eng 


In some cases suc rgraduate study may be carri« 


un 


to a limited graduate program. In no case may the undergrad“ 


( r ` &,.1611 т " ғ h ч | , F rec 
courses lu u any part of the requirements for the gr late а 


For DEGREE CANDIDACY 


pplication for admission to candidacy for a Master's degree must o 
in writing to the Committee on Graduate Studies. To be act ер” 
licant must have (1) been ac epted for graduate study, (2 ш. 
ly completed nine semester hours of graduate courses ind “a 
give evidence of satisfactory personal and intellectual qualifications 


the requirement of nine semester hours of g 


ional ses In 


courses may be reduced. 


Bai helor of Scienct in Pharma 


y An Associate in Arts degree Y, 


> aot 
n ha ^ o г t 4 f ` 
on the curriculum in Pharmacy in the Junior College (see pages 99 
г the eanivale reaui 1 | 
от ше equivalent 1s required. {© 
A student 1 Bachelor's degree from an accr* j 
10 
nstitution or or {00°} 
1 . Iy ace 


| 
mal subject 


Admission 


Standing. No more than one year of advanced standing will be 


a student from any institution other than an accredited colle 
macy, 


granted 


ge of phar- 


For the Master's Degree 
Master of Science 


in Pharmacy.—A Bachelor of Science degree from 
ап accre 


dited institution is required. A superior record and professional 
Promise are essential, 


THE SCHOOL or EDUCATION 


For the Bachelor's Degrees 


Arts in Education, Bachelor of Science in Home Eco- 
nomics, Bachelor of Science in 


Arts de 


Bac helor of 


Physical Education—An Associate in 
gree based on the Education, Home Economics, or Physical Edu- 
cati А - : : M 0-7 

een curriculum in the Junior College (see pages 70-71) 
ent from a 


tion from a 
the 


, or the equiva- 

nother accredited higher institution, or a certificate of gradua- 

n approved normal school or the equivalent is required. With 

Exception of Home Economics, applicants must be in possession of 

Personality traits that give promise of success as a teacher. 
For the Master's Degree 

Master of Arts in E 


degree of Master of A 
achelor’s 
Bradu 


ducation—To be admitted to candidacy for the 
rts in Education the applicant must: (1) hold a 
degree from an accredited institution: (2) have an under- 
ate quality-point index of 2.50 or above (C + average); (3) have 


em " . Р ° . . 
х ‘onstrated a genuine interest in teaching; (4) be in possession of 
ers 2 М А p > 

sonality traits that give promise of better-than-average success as a 
teacher, 
E 9 be admitted to candidacy in programs designed to prepare for 
“ElVice in guidance 


and administration two years of successful teaching 


ex lene ? 
Perience are prerequisite. 


1 For the Advanced Professional Certificate 
de vanced Professional Certificate:—The Bachelor of Arts degree in 
"duc 


ati "s к ` Ў 
the c ton or the Bachelor of Science degree in Physical Education from 
„> Schoo] of | 


ieh | “ducation, or the equivalent from another institution of 
T фраг" 

ieh. arning; a Master's degree, from an accredited institution of 

ghe 


r learning, 


M at least two years of successful teaching experience, and 
*rmanent te 


aching or administrative license are required, 


Doct For the Doctor’s Degree 
гЬ. E of Education, 
oU Valent, and 

are required 


-The degree of Master of Arts in Education, or 
at least three years of satisfactory educational expe- 


pe t ә 


The George Washington University 


THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT 


For the Bachelor’s Degree 


Bachelor of Arts in Government: —An Associate in Arts degree based 
on the Foreign Affairs, Public Affairs, Accounting, Business Adminis- 
tration, or Business and Economic Statistics curriculum in the Juniof 


College (see pages 72-73), or the equivalent is required. 


For the Master's Degrees 


> , 1 
A Bachelor's degree from an accredited college or university 
quired. A student from an unaccredited institution may be admitted 
1 . ۰ " а ө è ^ ; 1 1; 
the discretion of the Committee on Admission and Advanced Standings 


Ba 4 ^ ^ T 
but will be required to take such extra work above the minimum ft 


quirements as may be prescribed. 
A stud admitted j; | | yality-point 
¿ ident admitted to candidacy must have attained a quality- 


. R ” › x " a 1 
index of 3.00 (а В average) in his undergraduate major. Ап applicant 


X а $ 1 - . " ۰ 7 1 - 
whose scholastic average is below 3.00 in his major, or who lacks pf® 


requisite courses, may be referred to the Division of Special Students e 
make up the deficiency, 

uate pro” 
ler” 


gram must have included prerequisite courses, corresponding to an und 


Master of Arts in Government.—The applicant's undergr 


| 
graduate major at this University, for the chosen field of graduate study: 
Master of Arts in Public Adr inistration An undergraduat major 
in a social science or equivalent work experience is required. 
Master of Arts in Personnel Admir istration, An undergraduate mi 
jor in a social science or education with the appropriate courses z 
psychology, is required. 


н e : juat? 
Master of Business Administration. —An : ceptable undergradu? 


Appli- 


"m^ 1 r ir 2 1n } | 

major in Business Administratioı , or the equivalent, is required 41 
int "u h б 1 м E | ү 1 wi 
nts who are deficient in such course work may be admitted and s 

Es 1 " Ee ste 

be rt ‹ to make up deficiencies over and above the normal Ma 


ion pri 


› i 
Jusiness Administration. A Master ( ree ın 


Р : : nc 
or à related he or the equivalent а pr jen" e 
Do“ 
accounting to the satisfaction of the Committee on 
$ 1 
oral St t ire re ired 
THE COLLEGE or GENERAL STUDII 
| : pag? 
lor information oncerning t » College f General 5t 1 ee 


Admission 


THE Division or University STUDENTS 

Students 21 years of age or over who are not interested in working 
for a degree in this University may be considered for admission to the 

ivision of University Students to take courses for which they have 
adequate Preparation, as evidenced by previous scholastic records. 

Students under 21 years of age who meet the entrance requirements 
9f the Junior College but who are not seeking degree candidacy at this 

niversity may be admitted to the Division of University Students to 
Pursue Programs of study approved by the Dean. 

If a student currently or previously registered in the Division of Uni- 
versity Students applies for admission to degree candidacy, a maximum 
Of 45 semester hours of credit will be considered for assignment, in so 
AT as these credits are appropriate toward the degree sought. 

N special instances, with the 
May be considered for 
required to take 
10 Credit w 


permission of the instructor, a person 
admission as an auditor in a class without being 


active part in the exercises or to pass examinations, but 
ill be allowed for such attendance. 


Tue Division or SPECIAL STUDENTS 


This is а non degree-granting division of the University in which the 


Director of Admissions may authorize the placement of students in the 

ra of making up entrance deficiencies to degree-granting colleges 
4 schools of the University. 

Omplete credentials 


tive or 


must be submitted and evaluated before a tenta- 
definite plan of make-up may be prepared. 


T Tue Division or Ain SciENCE 

he applicant must be a regul 
N years of age: 
Character; 


Ourtee 


arly enrolled, full-time, student; at least 
Rood 


a citizen of the United States; physically fit; of 


and a candidate for a Bachelor's degree. 


R CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 

^ E Students, "Regular students are those who have met the en- 

M nent for candidacy and are registered for degrees, 

tuleg of q ‘ tudents, ~Persons not seeking 

Divisio the Division of University Students 
n to pu 


degrees, as specified in the 
, may be admitted to this 


Pecial rsue courses for which they have had adequate preparation. 
ia E. 
of Quali Students, "Special students are those who are in the process 
sch ol ying tor admission to curricula in degree granting colleges and 
* of this University. 
Aq 


diti, ; 
Ma , . 
Teo, nal Information concerning curricula, 


‚ ог 


of th, ments 
М irector 0 


courses offered, entrance 


admission procedure may be obtained from the Office 


f Admissions. 


REGISTRATION 


have satisfied 


Before a student may be admitted to registration he must ы 
th 


the Office of the Director of Admissions that he is qualified to enter 
University (see “Admission”, pages 13-23). 

A student who has previously matriculated in the 
has not been in attendance during the semester prior 


University, but who 
to registration» 


should file an application for readmission in advance of registration. 2 
Registration is for the semester unless otherwise indicated оп the теё 
istration paper. No registration is accepted for less than a semester or 
one summer session. 
A student may not register concurrently in 


University and another institution without the permission of the 


The George Washingt 
dean 


of the college, school, or division in which he is registered in The Com 
Washington University. Allowance of credit for work done con: urrent) 
will be at the discretion of the appropriate Committee on Admission AN 
Advanced Standing. 


TIME AND PLACE OF REGISTRATION 


Registration for all colleges, schools, and divisions except as note 
below is conducted in Building C, 2029 G Street NW., between » y 
A.M. and 7:00 P.M., during the following periods: fall semester, Septe? 
ber 18 and 19; spring semester, January 29 and 30. х NW 

For the Law School: Stockton Hall, 720 Twentieth Street 110 
between 9:00 A.M. and 7:00 P.M.: fall semester, September 15 ane 
spring semester, January 29 and 30. А NW» 

For the School of Medicine: School of Medicine, 1335 H Street 
between 9:00 A.M. and 4:00 P.M., September 11. „d i 

For the College of General Studies: at times and places design " 
individual course announcements. 

REGISTRATION CHANGES AND WITHDRAWALS Js 


^ o : tel raw* 
For regulations governing changes in registrations and withd 


see pages 26, 27-28, 49-50. 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


authorization of the Board of Trustees, 
adopted, effective September 1, 1958: 
Turron Fees 
For each semester hour? for w 
for work in the Law School, f 
tion in the School of Eng 
General Studies, for work 
, ng, and for work taken by 
"Or each semester hour К 
AAA ро 
Or each semester hour for which the st 
„in Departments of Instruction in the Sc 
Or the degree of Doctor of Medicine, for 
Or the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
Joctor of Business Administration: 
or workf leading to and including the Council Fellowship or 
zeneral examination$ 
„or work leading to and i 
Or the degree of Doctor of Juridical Science: 


" "Or work leading to and including the final examination$........ 600.00 
9r the degree of Master of Engineering Administration: 


By 


h the following fees have 
een 


hich the student registers (except 
or courses in Departments of Instruc- 
ineering, for courses in the College of 
toward a Master’s degree in Engineer- 
a candidate for a Doctor's degree)... $20.00 
or which the student registers in the Law 


Doctor of Education, or 


Or work leading to and including the Comprehensive Exami- 
, nations 
For 


AA AR ad irap E 700.00 
the deg ineering: 

or work the Comprehensive Exami- 
Nation§ 


Peres aae CS LET rro htc va LL а 800.00 
DITION 


П Certain courses additional fees, 
charged as indicated in the 

Y the semester 
Payments when t 
18 charged ag 


such as laboratory and material fees, are 

course descriptions. These fees are charged 

and, unless otherwise indicated, may be defrayed in three 
he tuition is paid in this manner. Breakage of apparatus 

ainst the individual student. When breakage is in excess of 

dee Normal amount provided for in the laboratory fee the individual stu- 
ent will } 


th De required to pay such additional charges as are determined by 
Ga 1€ department concerned, 
ADUATION Fe 


à ES 
Wherein th 


e degree of Associate in Arts or Associate in Science is 
м. granted 


PPPS? FOO RNC CoC «9455555555» ‚5а «во зееа„ $10.00 
D 
teo Yn А 
te tration of tuition for a Master's thesis entitles the candidate, 
ML Written the advice and direction of the member of the facul 
м, Withons 29 Саве а thesis is unfinished, an additional succe 
ood Му, further tuition payment. If the prepar» 

5 reves ic f, It must be registered for again, 
uf tit ted Course 

r 

Dan tered 10а in the School of Medicine is for a period of two semesters. Alter the student 
nm the tuit rte of instruction he is obli 


gated for the full tuition for two semesters. No 
AT 9n will be refunded upon withdrawal or dismissal for any cause 


Nady a lim not cover the cost of tuition for elementary courses (numbered ı to 100) 
to ited schedule is carried which extends the time of completion of the program of 
an one year, the Proportionate part ol the charge may be fixed by the Treasurer 


(25 


during the academic year ol 
ty under whom the thesis is 
ssive academic year may be 
tion of the thesis extends beyond the 


and tuition paid on the same basis as 


a کد‎ E 


SUMMARY 


Fee $ € 


and Financial Regulations 27 
Е. 


record, if and when desired; (2) the services of the Placement Office; 
(3) the use of University library facilities, except as otherwise desig- 
nated; (4) gymnasium privileges; (5) admission to all athletic contests, 
Unless otherwise specified; (6) subscription to the University Hatchet, 
the student newspaper; (7) admission to University debates; (8) med- 
ical attention and hospital services as described under Health Adminis- 
tration, pages 215-16. These privileges, with the exception of the issuance 


0 transcripts, terminate, and a student is no longer in residence, when 
© withdraws or is dismissed from the University. 


PAYMENT OF FEES 


All fees are payable at the 


Office of the Cashier, 725 Twenty-first 
treet NW. No student 


is permitted to complete registration or to 


a ч s a А 
ttend classes until all fees are paid. Fees for each semester are due and 
Payable in advance at the time of registration. 


wade exceptional cases, subject to the approval of the Tre 
la - a may sign a contract for semester char 

Vance, permitting payments as follows: 
Pal] Semester.—One-third 


ovember 3, one-third on December 1. 
bring Semes 


ter,—One-third 
Arch 2; one-third on April 1. 


Arrangements for the above may be made with the Office of the 
Shier at the time of registration. 


Student who fails to meet payments when due, but who pays his fees 


t е fourth to the fifteenth, inclusive, of the month in which payment 
arged a service fee of $2 


$2. A student who f 
the fifteenth of the month in which 


asurer, the 
ges, except for fees payable 


at the time of registration; one-third on 


at the time of registration; one-third on 


from 


ails to meet pay- 
payment is due will be 
and may not attend classes until he h 


as been 
as paid all accrued fees and a re 


instatement fee 


A 

е ту "dent suspended for failure 
1 Р 

Sion "stated for the 


* Applic 
Cashier PPli 


to meet payments when due may not 
semester after two weeks from the date 


Of suspen- 
ations for reinstat 


ement are to be made to the Office of the 


N auditor Pays 


“сер 


all fees chargeable to the 


© late-registration fee. 


student registered for credit 


WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS 


A „ ; 
ка, Cations for with 


drawal from the University or for ch 
* must be m 


ange in class 
€ in person or in w riting to the dean o 


ad f the college, 


The George Washington University 


28 


Notification to an 


9-50). 


adjust- 


school, or division in which the student is registered. 
instructor is not an acceptable notice (see “Withdrawal”, pages 4 
In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedules, financial 
ments will be made as follows: 
Fall Semester.—Withdrawal 
tion of two-thirds of tuition charges; 


November 30, cancellation of one-third of tuition charges. 
dated subsequent to 


reduction will be allowed on a withdraw al 
ber 30. 
Spring Semester: —Withdrawal 


I, cancella- 
before 
] or 


dated on or before October 3 


withdrawal dated on or 
No refun: 


Novem- 


28. « incel- 
. А è С . ; ; „+ e 
lation of two-thirds of tuition charges; withdrawal dated on or betor 

. е + С 1 { | of 
March 31, cancellation of one-third of tuition charges. No refund * 
reduction will be allowed on a withdrawal dated subsequent to March 31: 


lated on or before Fe 


total tuition 


e first third of the 
ore the 


In no case will a refund be made of tl 
ancelled bet 


x r ‚ و‎ ч” 
charges unless the registration 1$ in advance and 1 í 
charg 


regular registration day. In this case a withdrawal fee of $5 is 
and tuition fees refunded. In no case will tuition be reduced or refunded 
because of nonattendance upon classes. . 
Payment applies only to the semester for which a registration charge Я 
incurred and in no case will this payment be ‹ redited to another semeste™ 
Any student in chemistry or pharmacy who fails to check out 9! = 
t 


instructor, unless excused 
of $3. A stv 


һе‹ К ош 


laboratory on or before the date set by the 


the instructor, W ill be charged a che kout fee in the amount 

dent who d must « 
| " 

of the laboratory at the next regular laboratory period. i 

‘ P" 

ho fails to tur", 


rops a course before the end of the semester 


Anv student enrolled in the Air Force ROTC who 
uniforms, equipment, and textbooks, on separation trom the Corps к 
be charged the value of the missing items. be 
Authorization to withdraw and certification tor work done will not 


given a student who has not a clear finan: ial record. 


FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, 
PRIZES, FINANCIAL AID 


FELLOWSHIPS AND GRADUATE ASSISTANTSHIPS 


The following fellowships and graduate assistantships are available. 
nless otherwise specified, applications should be submitted not later 
than April ı prec eeding the period for which the award is to be made. 
Jniversity Teaching Fellowships—These are assigned for the aca- 
Mic year to the various departments of instruction, The applicant is 
*Xpected to be a prospective candidate for a Doctoral degree, and to have 
"""ter's degree or equivalent in the general field of his future doc- 
toral Study. Each Teaching Fellow receives an annual stipend (on a 
nine-month basis) of up to $1,350 plus full tuition for whatever sched- 
We of Study or research his fellow ship duties permit him to carry. Sti- 
Pends vary with the work load of the individual Teaching Fellow. 
а a University Teaching Fellow renders half-time service in 
‚ sSTOOm or laboratory assignments to the department of instruction 
ie his doctoral study. Application should be made to the execu- 

Cer of the department of instruction concerned. 
e Teaching A ssistantships.—These are open in various depart- 
of instruction to candidates for the Master's degrees. Each grad- 


Vat i i | | | | 
: * teaching assistant renders a designated unit of service 
Partment of instr 


lab 
Oratory assignme 
e Progr 
0 Carry, 
Partment o 


ate h Assistantships —Student research assistantships 
avai : : 
vail h year to students currently enrolled in the Law School, 
Year nce being given to applicants who are completing their second 


eh Each assistant receives an annual stipend. Awards are made on 
thi asıs of 


i academic standing, financial need, and capacity for leader- 
esearch assistants have duties similar to those of teaching fellows. 

tons should be submitted to the Dean of the Law School not 

an May ı. 

a М н m 

thle e School Те 


іп 


Applicat 
lat 


aching Fellowships.—T eaching fellowships are avail- 
the Law School to prospective candidates for the 
saws degree. Each fellow receives ап annual stipend, plus 
to К" the academic year, Teaching fellows follow an approved 
dene of study and research, assist members of the Faculty in the 
of and supervise student work in legal 


(29) 


first-year students, 


30 The George Washington University 
bibliography and the drafting of legal instruments. Upon satisfactory com- 
pletion of the year’s work, a fellow is re ommended for the degree 01 
E he 
or the 


Master of Laws. Applications should be submitted to the Dean 
Law School not later than March 1. 


SPECIAL FELLOWSHIPS 
The following Special Fellowships, supported by endowment, are 
available. Inquiry concerning them should be addressed to the executive 
officer of the department concerned. 
Isabella Osborn King Research Fellowships.—Fellowships v irying 
hed in 1927 by bequest oi Mrs. 
and art 


in 


amount from $750 to $3,000, est 
Isabella Osborn King, are offered in the biological 


1епсеѕ 


intended to foster research for which the libraries ind scientif estab- 
lishments in Washington provide special facilities 

Robin Miller Research Fellowship.- A fellow hip in medicine in the 
amount of $1,800, established in 1953 by bequest of Mrs Robin Millet 
is offered for the study of car liovas ular diseases. d 

Thomas Bradford Sanders  Fellowships.—Fellowships varying > 
amount from $900 to $1,500 plus tuition, established in 1928 by bequest 
of Miss Addie Sanders in memory of her brother, Thomas Bradfor? 


Sanders, are offered in various departments of science. 


The following Special Fellowships are made possible by annu il gi 
f- 
9 6 ` “ > gr Pr tad SCOS 
Louisiana Scottish Rite Fellowships The Ancient and Accepted > = 
tish Rite of Freemasonry, Southern Jurisdiction, U.S.A., Consistories 


re. Lo isian 


New Orleans, Shreveport, Lake Charle and Baton Ro 2 
т et^ ы i х ac 
offer seven fellowships in the amount of $1,800 each to graduates 01 ^7 
T 1 1 : s 1 JOY” 
credited colle ges in Louisiana who wish to enroll in the 5 hool ot ‹ 
1 ; | il. 
ernment to train for government leadership—federal, state, or 10CM 


SCHOLAR 


Fellowships, Scholarships, Prizes, Finan ial Aid 


the academic year for which 


Information may be obtained 
Scholarships, 


the scholarship is to be awarded. Furt! er 
from the Chairman of the Committee on 


Alpha Zeta Omega Scholarship. 


This scholarship, in the amount of 
$500, was 


established by Pi Chapter of Alpha Zeta Omega Pharma- 


“eutical Fraternity. It is awarded annually to a member of the graduat- 


ing class of one of the public high schools of the District of Columbia 
and nearby Maryland and Virginia who intends to enroll in the phar- 
Macy 


y curriculum and complete the requirements for the degree of Bach- 
elor of $, ience in Pharmacy. 
Alumni $ holarships.—Five 
Junior College, ı 
Outstanding 


scholarships are available each year in the 
ipon the recommendation of regional alumni clubs, to 
| men graduating from accredited high schools. T! 
Ships cover tuition 
Semester) 


ле scholar- 
costs for four semesters (beginning with the fall 
of full-time work but do not include special fees such as 
charges, room, board, or other expenses. To retain the 
the student must maintain a B average. 


may be obtained from the Director of Alumni Relations. 
A meri, an F 


Scholarsh; 


aboratory 


Scholarship, Additional infor- 
Mation 

‘oundation for Pharmaceutical Education $, holarship.—A 
P fund, in the amount of $400, established by the American 
. Undation for Pharmaceutical Education, is availabl 
and Senior students of the School ot 


Qu; : x 
i trter of their class or who ar 
Aan В, 


the 


4m 


e annually to junior 
Pharmacy who are in the upper 


e maintaining average grades of not less 


The scholarship funds are awarded on the recommendation of 
ommittee on Se holarship of the School of Pharm acy. 

rship, in the 
, established in 1953 by the Distri t of Columbia Ch 


American Society of Women 


erıcan Society of Women Accountants -This schola 


р 

Accountants, is available to 

& , Junior, senior, or postgraduate woman majorin 
e 


academic record is good an 


a 
g in account 

| risa M" cnica | 

d who needs aid in continu ng her 


Зу, ` . 
establir 4 his scholarship, in the amount of $300, 
ablis х i à 
and shed in 1920 by Mrs. Belle Fisk Andrews in memory of her hus 
ч ( . T 
Who | Byron Andrews, is available 


ndrews Scholarship.—'] 


© des; tilab “for ambitious and needy students. 
ture Ire to Pursue courses in F nglish, Latin, 
4, or politic 
ibi -This scholarship, in the amount of $500, 
Moth. > Dr. Anna Bartsch Dunne, 
Cine «' Ana Bartsch, is available to 
Mak, 0 Outstanding 
т the Practice 


journalism, history, liter 
al scien e” 


artsch Scholar ship. 


In 1946 by as a memorial to her 


a woman in the School of Medi 


scholarship, charac ter, and promise, who intends to 
of medicine her life profession”. 


The award is made 
recommend 


ation of the Faculty of the School of Medicine 


“Vere : 
" ont Bradle y Se holarship. 


Lam This schol irship, in the amount 


Washington University 


dis ТРЕЕ x ; = 
of $200, established in 1954 by bequest of Alice R. H. Bradley ın 
available to a student ın the 


ory of her son, Everett Lamont Bradley, is 

School ol Me licir c. 
Emma K. Carr Scl 

each К 


are avai 


i 711 € :00 
's in the amount Of + e 


abli у 1 in " :2 by Mrs. Emma К. Carn 


te of 


able to “young men (of 


postgraduate work, considering character 


: unt 
Henry Harding Carter Scholarsh ше ow 
hef 
„f $500, established in 1896 bv Mrs rv of He 
; r А who 
nd, Henry Harding Carter, stu t" 
; preparing for the civil-engineering 
y » , 7 п ) 
Maria М. Carter Scholarship Ux 
É ET . 11 t , 
$100, established in 1871 by M rilable t9 
young man. 
E z - x ax еф А 00, 
Crown Photo Scholarship Lhis scholarship, 1 int of 35 
i onere ‘hington, D. © 
{ 
er € 2E t ont = 
A land, OF 
trict of Columbia, nearby Marylan@ 


harmacy curr 


Daughters of the American Revolution Scholarship. 
n the amount of $450, established in 1952 by the District of 


I 1 1 . 
Daughters of the American Revolution, is available to junior 


tudents, preferably women, who are des endants of patriots ol 
American Revolution. 
7 
|, wi 
Isaac Davis Scholarship Thi holarship, in the 3 | tt* 
usc 
Davis ot Massachus his 
m i founder or", 
^ v th« Juni “д 


Fellowships, Scholarships, Prizes, Financial Aid 


a Bachelor of Arts or other equivalent degree, who has maintained an 
average of B as an undergraduate student and who desires to pursue the 
Study of law as a full-time student. 


The scholarship covers tuition for 
the course leading to the first degree from the Law School, Bachelor of 
saws or Juris Doctor, provided that the holder maintains an average of 

The right is reserved to suspend the benefits of the scholarship for 
Cause at any time. This scholarship is awarded ordinarily once every 
three years, : 

"stella Constance Drane Scholarship.—T his scholarship in the amount 
of $200, established in 1957 by bequest of Estella Constance Drane in 
Memory of the boys of the former Washington Business High School 
Who served in World War I, is available annually to a graduate of 

osevelt High School upon the recommendation of the Scholarship and 
ward Committee of the faculty of Roosevelt High School and the 
Арргоуа] of the Committee on Scholarships of The George Washington 
Diversity, 
ва of Engineering Scholarships.—Four scholarships are available 
к= in the School of Engineering to graduates of accredited sec- 
an у schools. The holders of these scholarships must carry a full pro- 
"Mm in the School of Engineering. 
fees 0 Scholarship is a full-tuition sc 
to be ; 20 scholarship is for four ac 
stand included), provided the holde 
dards of the University. 
9 retain a School of Enginee 
Sfactory stand 
"ht marries afte 


holarship but does not cover special 
ademic years (summer work is not 
r thereof meets all academic and other 
sati ring scholarship, an average of В ard a 
ard of deportment must be maintained. In case a stu- 


or r the award is made, the scholarship is forfeited. If 
or e reason a holder of a School of Engineering scholarship resigns 
$ dropped from saic 


1 scholarship, the scholarship remains unfilled. 

$1 К Erwin Scholarship.—T his scholarship, in the amount 

9 her Ar ished in 1955 by Mrs. Helen B. Erwin as a memorial 

Versity is =. Henry Parsons Erwin, a former Trustee of the Uni- 

: L. : ailable for a student in Engineering. 

Riven n ч Scholarship.- -This scholarship, in the amount of $100, 
a Student ¡ vind - 1871 by Mrs. Robert Farnham, is available 

: еһе M olumbian College. -— 

In 1955 by ан College Scholarship.- This scholarship, established 
freshman 3 reneral Motors < orporation, is available for an incoming 
бала, тема who is a citizen of the l nite | і rat 
h Ount Nu ent, high personal qualifications, and financial need. The 
0 iba, * award has been made flexible and will 
No award of $200, 
toy le demonstrate, 
Years of 
the hig} 


enry 


ou States and demonstrates 


range {тот an 
) 1 award of $2 es le lino 

up to an award of $2,000 per year, depending 

1 need of the individual. 

| 

undergraduate work provided th 


! standards est iblished for the hol 


It is renewable for the 
Meer 


e student continues to 


der of this award 


DET ci 


University 


Washington 


rehif 


Club Scholarship. 
9o58 by the 


, p ‚р ; 
Georgetown Business and Profess 
I established in 1 


TI is scholarship, in the 


Georgetown Business and 
woman student in the field of Science. 
has established a lim- 


University 
which 


ps for men and women 


Grants-in-Aid Scholarships. 


of Grants-in-Aid 


ited [ 
are annually by the University е on © holarships 
These are designed to promote the physi ıl, mental, moral, and 
educational leadership of worthy young men ind women. Such aid in 

no instance shall exceed the amount of institutional expenses 
Anna Spicker Hampel Scholarship This scholarship, in the mount 
vailablt 


l in 1949 by Mrs. Evelyn Hampel Young, 15 avana 


^ 1 
the School 9? 


for scholarship aid to young married women students in 


an College. 


Education or Colum 


Elma Lewis Harvey Scholarshi 


1 ^ 5 
scholarship of $200 wa 


founded in 1921 by Mrs. Emma Elizal Harvey in memory of he! 
daughter, and is awarded every four years, or as often as vacant to 4 
young woman in Columbian College of the Protestant ! th and om 
Caucasian race who shall be selected for schol р and moral qua^ 
Scholarship.— This scholarship, in the amount o! $350 

led am“ 


1950 by the bequest of Lillie S. Hazelton, is awardt 


he use and assistance of needy and worthy students. 


nually “f 
High School Scholarships.—Yhe Board of Trustees of the Universi? 
offers thirty-four scholarships to graduates Of publi high schools in the 
Washington Metrop« р Area: sixteen in the District of Columbia 
jur each in the Montgomery, Prince Georges, Arlington, an 
and two in the Alexandria city area, the hon ity © 
General Washington. Scholarships are divided equally betwe" 
men and women. One of the District of Columbia Scholarships y 
ignated as the Amos Kendall Scholarship, was establish in 1869 by e 
late Honorable Amos Kendall. » 
Each scholarship is awarded annually to a member of the gradua" d 
class who plans to enroll in the Junior College for the freshman g 
T ) re years and thereafter in Columbian College o 
the professional hools announcing a preprofes ional 
the Tunior College. The scholar must register the follow 
ur each se er a full academic program as pre 


in the college or chool 


Fellowships, Scholarships, Prizes, Financial Aid 


not to be included), provided the holder thereof meets all academic and 
other standards of the University. 

To retain a high school scholarship, an average of B and a satisfactory 
Standard of deportment must be maintained. In case a student marries 
after the award is made, the scholarship is forfeited. If for any reason 
a holder of a high school scholarship resigns or is dropped from said 
Scholarship, the scholarship remains unfilled. 

High School Discussion Conference Scholarships.—Three scholarships 
are available each year in the Junior College to high school seniors who 
Participate in the George Washington University High School Discussion 
Program, These scholarships cover tuition for one year, but do not 
include laboratory fees or other special fees. For information concerning 
application, consult the Department ot Speech. 

Kappa Alpha Theta Scholarship. —This scholarship, in the amount of 
500, established by the Washington alumnae of Kappa Alpha Theta, is 
Available for the training of a clinician in speech correction, 

appa Psi Scholarship.—T his scholarship, in the amount of $150, is 
Made available by Gamma Tau Chapter and the District of Columbia 
Taduate Chapter of Kappa Psi Pharmaceutical Fraternity. It is 
awarded annually to a student in the School of Pharmacy who is in 
Need of financial aid, 


«aw School Se holarships.—Scholarships are available each year in the 
a School to graduates of accredited colleges. Each scholarship pro- 
‚es full three-year tuition in the morning division of the Law School. 
andidates must have graduated in the upper fifth of their class and 
a have demonstrated qualities of leadership in addition to scholastic 
. "ment. To retain the scholarship, the successful candidate must 
the tin a B average. Application must be made before March 1 to 
, can of the Law School. 
"gene and Agnes E. 
p "Unt of $3,500, 
Ound 


Meyer Scholar fhips.—A scholarship fund, in the 
established in 1952 by the Eugene and Agnes E. Meyer 
и available annually “to assist promising students or appli 
In meeting the costs of furthering their education, with preferential 
indagación to children of person 

Е Service in the 


4 Toreho 
“LOrehe 


im 


ation, js 


s who are employed in public service, 

armed forces or the judiciary.” 

use Scholarship.—This Scholarship was established by Mr. A. 

use in 1861. It carries an annual stipend of $125, which is avail- 

The Ne undergraduate “intending to enter the Christian ministry”. 

Ship, in > ad League of Masonic Clubs Scholarship,- -This scholar- 
yi le amount of $soo annually to be applied toward payment of 


itio i (ati | | 
lon costs only, is offered by the National League of Masonic Clubs. 
awarded every 


ter of a 
‘ated with ti 


four years, or as often as vacant, to the son or 
Master Mason who is a member of a Masonic Club 
ie National League of Masonic Clubs. 


Is 
daugh 


To continue to 


nn nl o IU RE lie ATO. le Sec سے‎ 


The George i 


hold this scholarship, the student must n rintain a satisfa 


record. 

Newspaper Scholarships.—One scholarship is available ea h year 
a candidate recommended by each of the f newspapers: The 
Washington Daily News, The Washington Post and Times Herald, and 
The Evening Star. The holder of the scholarship must be an en ployee 


of the newspaper. These scholarships are valid for four academic year? 
provided the holder continues in the employ and is recommen d by t 
newspaper, and maintains a satisfactory academic record nd hi 
standard of deportment. 'They cover tuition but do not in lude labo 
tory fees, graduation fees, or other special fees. E 
Panhellenic Association of Washington, D. C., Scholarship. A scho! 


has been € 


arship, in the amount of to be applied to tuition fees, h n e 
tablished by the Panhellenic Association of Washington, D. С de 
scholarship is available annually to a woman st her sophomoff 
or junior year, who is a member of a National Panhelleni Conferene 
sorority, has done the most to promote good social relations among a 
sororities on the campus, is an outstanding leader in student affairs spo" 
sored by the University, and has a 3.0 (B) or better average 3 
¢ $ 


Paul Pearson Scholarship.—This scholarship, in the amount 07 + 
. . 4 i 1 1 І 15 
established in 1940 by bequest of Paul Pearson and “to be known 
the Dr. Paul Pearson award", is available to a student in the 
that Scho 1. 


Pharmacy, upon the recommendation of the Faculty of a 
Phi Delta Delta Scholarship.—Zeta Chapter of Phi Delta Delta Leg. 
Fraternity (International) offers annually a scholarship in th« o 
of $40 to the woman student in the sophomore class who has ех elled * 
scholastic achievement and service to the Law School in her first ye st 
Phi Delta Gamma Scholarship.—This scholarship, establ - 19" 
by Beta Chapter of Phi Delta Gamma, in the amount 90! $100 dl 
awarded annually to a woman who is a candidate for an advanced 


at the University. 
John O. Rankin Scholarship.—This scholarship, established 
kin’ University, 


1951, in rei 


awarded to 


n this County. 


curriculum in F« 


fee: 


ition 


EE. Fellowships, Scholarships, Prizes, Financial did 


Shepard, are available to “worthy Protestant students desiring to enter 


the Foreign Service Department of the School of Government”, 

David Spencer Scholarship.—T his scholarship of $175, established in 
1918 by Miss Louisa J. Spencer, is available under certain restrictions. 

Mary Lowell Stone Scholarship.—T his memorial scholarship, in the 
‘Mount of $200, established in 1893, is available to a woman student of 
Science in Columbian College. 

Charles Clinton Swisher Scholarships.—These scholarships, in the 
amount of $400 and $300, respectively, established in 1941 by bequest of 
‚Tofessor Charles Clinton Swisher, are available, under certain condi- 
tions, to students of medieval history. 


holarship.—This scholarship, established in 
exas C rear nid 
> Lompany, covers tuition, fe 


a 
„* ёхасо Se 


1956 by the 

es, and textbooks, and is awarded an- 
"ually to a young man entering the freshman class in a curriculum 
Which will prepare him for a career in the petroleum industry. It is re- 
"ewable for the four years of undergraduate work provided the student 
Maintains high standards of scholarship and deportment. 


". illiam Walker Scholarship.—T his scholarship, established in 1824 by 
ih: 


х Шап Walker, Esq., carries an annual stipend of $ 
“le for an undergraduate intending 
John Withinoton Scholars 
Med in 1830 by the New 


olcott Foundation 
hola r 


Welve 
‚Res wh 


300, which is avail- 
to enter the Christian ministry. 
hip —This scholarship of $150 was estab- 
York Baptist Theological Seminary. 
Scholarships in the Field of Foreign Affairs.— 
ships sponsored by the Wolcott Scholarship Foundation of High 
International, Inc., are available to graduates of accredited col- 
in fon 0 wish to enroll in the School of Government for graduate work 
iij, F^ affairs. Preference is given to students who themselves are 
national with, or y hose parents are afhliated with, High Twelve Inter 
Year ч аа the Masonic Order, The scholarships cover tuition for one 
graduate study in residence, 
shi, отел"; Advertising Club of Washington Scholarship.—This scholar- 
ising Ç] Amount of $300, established in 1958 by the Women's Adver- 
e ub of W ashington, is available each year to a wom 
Ellen hey senior year in advertising and public relations. 
Ellen M pte Scholarship. "This s holarship of $40, established by 
a 7, z Woodhull, is available to a student in Columbian College. 
shi ота Club of H ashington, D. C., Scholarship. — This Scholar- 
D Uie amount of $300, offered by the Zonta Club of Washington, 


P, in 

°С e 

" is Р i : ~ 

Pecia] . Available to a woman who is a senior or graduate student with 
Interest in a profe 


an entering 


ssional or business career, 
Я Tug CoLuMBIAN Women ScHOLARSHIP Funps 


dents y Columbian Won ien 


Scholarships are awarded to women stu- 
mittee of Columbian Women. The awards 


У the $, holarship Com 


AA AAA 


in DL 


Wilson ın I 
À ie H. Wils 1 
School of Medi 
hip Fund. —The 


$1,000 was 


1 


tor scholar 


McWilliam Sc 
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chemistry including the final 

Jniversity, 

Alpha Delta Pi Prize.—Alpha P 
nity offers an 
class with t 
activities, 


semester at The George Washington 


i Chapter of Alpha Delta Pi Frater- 
annual prize of $10 to the woman member of the junior 
he most outstanding record in scholarship, extra-curricular 
and service to the University. 

Alpha Kappa Psi Prize—Beta Mu Chapter of Alpha Kappa Psi Fra- 
ternity awards annually a key to the male student who has completed 
ninety semester hours at The George Washington University and has 
attained the highest average grade in economics, business administration, 
Public accounting, public finance, and foreign commerce, The name of 
the Winner and the year of the award will be engraved on a plaque in 
"he office of the Dean of the School of Government. 

Alpha Zeta Omega Prize.—The Ladies' Auxiliary, Pi Chapter, of the 
Alpha Zeta Omega Pharmaceutical | raternity offers annually a copy 
T United States Dispensatory to the freshman student in pharmacy, 
P ре completed at least fifteen semester hours in the University and 

"аз attained the highest average in his courses, 


C Merican Institute of Chemists Prize. 
Š apter of the 

Medal and a one year subscription to 
Student, 


majoring in chemistry, 


ot 


The District of Columbia 
American Institute of Chemists offers an annual prize of 
The Chemist to that graduating 
who excels in scholarship and in the 
E анир of integrity and leadership. 

to the E hurtell Burns Memorial I rize.— 


nior majoring in chemistry who sl 


Personal 


This prize of $65 is awarded 


Е: 10Ws the greatest proficiency 
or HE 1 " ч 

Whe Banic chemistry, as evidenced by a comprehensive examination, and 
› * атар : 

to pi POssesses such qualifications of mind, character, and personality as 
ive 


Promise of f 
o Martin L, 


8. “ga Ph 


uture achievement. 
Cannon Memorial Prize —Pi Chapter of the Alpha Zeta 
Armaceutical Fraternity offers annually 


ates ] a copy of The United 

in ph ISPensatory, in memory of Dr. Martin L. Cannon, to the student 
Armar : - . : 

urs ` receiving his Associate in Arts degree, who thröughout his 
seh 


Most аз obtained the hig 


hest grades and at the same time contr 
the student 


activities in the School of Pharmacy. 

nual] ze —Phi Alpha Chapter of Chi Omega Fraterni 
y of $25 to be awarded to the 

. rith the highest re 

ICs, soci nn a 

Kellence, Xiology, politic al science, 


н ohn Henry 


ibuted 


ty offers 
woman student in the 


ord in the following social sciences: 


and history; combined with general 


Cowles Prize ПА - These prizes, founded in 1947 by John 


D fand Commander of the Supreme Council of the Thirty- 
eg | b 

Ac e Gree (Mother Council of the World) of the Ancient 
“ited c Scottish Rite of 
Mates of America, 


and 
Southern Jurisdiction of the 


awarded annually to the best two scholars 


Freemasonry 
are 


The Ge 


in the senior class of the School of Gove ent [he prizes аге es 
f first prize, $100; second pı $50 j 
itt inton Croissant Prize—This prize of $«o, establish: by 
t " т y . 11 é the 
the late Professor DeWitt Clinton Croissant, is awarded annually to | 


tics suD ts 

lich w tad 

e in English s esti 
1 » af vo 

‹ elience 1 thc s u) 
* " Р г of t 
) ti 1 
"i 

graduat $ үү ^ 7 T no { ed wit 7 ‹ 


lence, shows most marked aptitude for and attainment in Eng! 
Isaa Davis Pris These priz estal ed y 
Davis, of Massachusetts, in 18 7, are aw rded anr liv t 


of the senior class as shall have made the greatest progr 


speaking during their connection with the Universit [he pr 
! > > pip TI: 


as IC ws: hrst prize, 925; secon prize, 520; thir [ 


The award of these three prizes is d y public-spe 
|: : i . ner 
I the part ver origina ons Uni = 
| } 1 ache? 
class who art dates for th« t } 
r ol S i te 


er 
Prize „f Delta Gai ı Frat 
^ hma” 
prize of $10 to the an ( er of the fires?" 
end of 1 t out gr 
"wee 1: ; rsity: 
scholarship, extra-curricular activities, and service to the Univers". o 
, ¢ $1 


Delta Zeta Prix 


e.—Delta Zeta Sorority offers annually rize 9 


to be awarded to t 
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George Washington University “who ha 
in the social and political sciences and who has given promise of the 
interpretation of that ability in good citizenship among his fellows.” 
- Willie E. Fitch Prize.—The Willie E. Fitch Prize of $75, established 
їп 1883 by James E. Fitch, in memory of his son, is awarded annually 
to a senior student for the best examination in chemistry. 

Allie 8. Freed Prize.—'This prize of $40 established in 1957 by Mrs. 
Allie S, Freed, is to be given annually to a member of the graduating 
class in the School of Medicine who has demonstrated exceptional pro- 
'Clency in the field of Preventive Medicine. 

Gharles Glover Prixe.—This prize, established in 1957 by Charles 

arroll Glover, Jr., a Trustee of the University, in memory of his 
Breat-grandfather, Charles Glover, an illustrious member of the bar of 
the District of Columbia, consists of selected law books and is awarded 
annually to the student in the Law School who has att 
average grade in the third-year, full-time course. 

Alice Douglas Goddard Prize.—'This prize of $75 was established in 
1941 by Frederick Joseph Goddard of Georgetown, D. C., in memory 
ы lie Douglas Goddard, and is awarded annually to the upper divi 

! student making the highest average in American literature. 
TW Carrington Goddard Prize.—This prize of $75 was estab- 

and ^a 1923 by Mary Williamson Goddard, Alice Douglas Goddard, 
rederick Joseph Goddard, of Georgetown, D. C., in memory of 

Ward Carrington Goddard, class of '81, and is awarded to the junior 
age in the French language and 


s demonstrated his signal ability 


ained the highest 


OF gen: : ^ 

‚‚ Senior student making the highest aver 
erature, 

tn EM Douglas Goddard Prize.—'This prize of $75 was established 
923 | Goddard, Alice Douglas Goddard, and 
ioddard, of Georgetown, D.C., 


in memory of James 
» Class of 


'о1, and is awarded to the senior student 
hest average in pharmacy, 

thardson Goddard Prize. —This prize of $75, was estab 
23 by Mary Williamson Goddard, Alice Douglas Goddard, 
Morg Tederick Joseph Goddard, of Georgetown, D. C. 


an Richa rdson God 


1 Goddard 
а ing the hig 
Organ Ri 


, in memory of 
1 dard, and is awarded to the junior or senior 
Usine aking the highest average in the following fields: 
| Jardine, i istration, foreign commerce, and public accounting. 
^ Mis. a ubbard Memorial Prize in United States History — 
mory ү, of $60 was established by Mrs. Gertrude M. Hubbard in 
ually u “4 husband, the late Gardiner G. Hubbard, and is awarded 
h bw hat member of the graduating class majoring in history 
могу “intained the highest standing in courses in United States 
Kopp, Beta P; 


і Prize 


economics, 


Eta Alumnae Chapter of Kappa Beta Pi Legal 


sr te. э. سے ن‎ cai iii 


AVR ih a 


AAA 


42 The George Washington University 


Sorority offers an annual prize which consists of a copy of Blackstone $ 
› be awarde to the wo 1 law 
ta tl est average for tK 
| Kappa Gamma ooror offers 
e freshman w › achieves the best 
ze, establishe y the quest í 
al which 18 awar ed annually to 
it Law School who att the 
e for the gre B elof 
) . Lau e af 06 sh n 35 by 
Mrs. Huron W. Lawson in men el and, Dr. Huron № 
Lawson, who was a tın she: \ Staff ( ] he 
George Washin оп Universit s to be esente vt «student 
of the grad ng class in the 5 01 of Me ne » has de trate 
exceptional proficiency in the field of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Martin Mahler Prize in Materials Testing This prize, е tablished 1? 
1933 by Martin Mahler, consists of a one-year membership in tne Ame! 
Society for Testing Materials and is aw ırded to the upper divisio! 
or gra ite. studer in engineering vho t the best repo ts ой 
tests in the Масе: ils Labor es ( rse w refere e given to | re 
stressed merete tests. ў 
Mortar Board Prix: ize, consisting of a silver cup 0 
innually to the woman n the sophomore class having 
Т higher ind the most outstanding record 


ship average of B o 
s 8. Nevias in Orthopedic Surgery This pri 
Julius S. Neviaser, is awarded а 


t junio la f the School of Medicine who scol 


student otf ie jun 


t grade in a written examination in Orthopedics. рае 
ron Delta Карра Prize Alpha Delta Circle of Omicron 


T i " ; 
І to [ 


pa Fraternity offers annually a plaque to De IWAT( | & 
i 0" 
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Phi Delta Kappa Prixe.—This prize, established in 1956 by Beta 
Gamma Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, consists of a $50 United States 
Government Savings Bond and is presented annually to the outstanding 
Senior man in the teacher education program in the School of Education. 

Phi Eta Sigma Prize.—The George Washington University Chapter 
of Phi Eta Sigma offers annually to the male student attaining the 
highest scholastic average in his first full semester of work, a choice book 
selected from the field of the recipient's major interest. The winner's 
Name will be engraved on a plaque in the Office of the Dean of the 
unior College. 

Pi Beta Phi Prize.—A prize of $20 is awarded annually by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Alpha Chapter of Pi Beta Phi Fraternity to that 
Woman member of the senior class who throughout her college course 
48 done the most constructive work in the promotion of student activi- 
ties among the women of the University. 

i Lambda Theta Prize —This prize, established in 1956 by Alpha 
heta Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta, consists of a $50 United States 
Overnment Savings Bond and is presented annually to the outstanding 


$ x - ^ ^ 
co Woman in the teacher education program in the School of Edu- 
ation, 


км Chi Prizes.—The George Washington University Chapter of Psi 
i 


in ы honorary society in psychology, offers annually two awards 
in Ex, eld of psychology; the first, $25 to the best undergraduate student 
isl Perimental Psychology; the second, $25 to the graduate student sub- 
ting the best Master's thesis in Psychology. 
Willi Prize.—The Ruggles Prize of $35, established by Professor 
o Ruggles in 1859, is awarded annually to a candidate for a 
„ “Ureate degree for excellence in mathematics. 
an Е quocum Prize.—Zeta Chapter of Sigma Kappa Sorority offers 
examine: prize of $10 to the student with the highest grade in the final 
, nation in General С hemistry. 
nuall a Tau Prize—Xi Chapter of Sigma Tau Fraternity offers an- 
the Sho 221 to be awarded to that member oí the freshman class in 
in + А ^. P Engineering who maintains the highest scholastic standing 
M" of the entire year. 7 à Lr 
Award 4 y Colonial Wars in the District of Columbia Prize.- This 
Rede) оа of а gold medal, established in 1953 by the Society 
Candidate re vd in the District of Columbia, is to be awarded to a 
el ns a graduate degree who, in the judgment of the Faculty of 
tent of History, 
E in historical resea 
tion -. “serves the 
‚апп degree of excellence is submitted 
egree of excellence is submitted, 


The Staughton Prize of $30, established by the 


The Geor: 


a M 
making tnc 


Reverend Romeo Elton, is awarded annually to the st 


best record in the most advanced course in the Latin 
literature. 

James MacBride Sterrett, Jr., Prize-—This prize, established in 1911 
by Professor James MacBride Sterrett in memory ot his son, consists 
Physics Handbook awarded annually to 


in Physics 6, 7, and 5. 


of the American Institute of 


that student who obtains the highest aver 
x . › x "um m : t e 
Charles Clinton Swisher Historical Club Prize. his prize of $100 

“ 

n . t 1 ' . 4 1 M } an 
ished in 1936 by the Charles Clinton Swisher Historical Club and 


5 о i “ Quiche! 
augmented in 1941 by the bequest of Professor Charles Clinton owishe?, 


estal 


is awarded annually to the student who submits the best essay covering 


some phase of medieval history. 


1a Beta Chapter of 


hat member 0ї 


heta Tau Activities Plaque —Gamn 


Fraternity offers annually a plaque to be awarded to t 


the senior class who has the most outstanding record in activi 
period of his attendance 


School of Engineering duri: 

Thomas Е. Walsh Prize.—This prize of $150, established in 19 
Thomas F. Walsh, is awarded annually to that student who si 
the best essay in Irish history. 


Washington Personne 


— 
e 
~” 

75 


Association awards annually a certificate and $25 to ап outst 

graduating siness administration who shows general 

lence in studies trates superiority in one or more courses 10 P' 

sonnel administration, and shows qualities of leadership or pro! E 

through extra-scholastic activities. | 

Alexander Wilbourne Weddell Prize This prize o і 

іп 1923, by Mrs. Vir Chase Weddell, is awarde« " 

lidate for a degree who writes the best essay on the subject 0? 
s 


promotion of peace among the nations of the world.” The pri 


and 


hall f 
Snail De 


reserves right to withhold the award if no 


quired degree of excellence is submitted. by 

mr , І 7 Р г 1 t 7 

Zeta Tau Alpha Prize—This prize of $25, established in 1951 be 
the Beta Alpha Chapter of the Zeta Tau Alpha Fraternity, 15 to 


| led he r 1 
iwarded to the outstanding senior woman student in sociology: 


MILITARY Awarps 


Society of American Military Engineers Gold Medal.— This " 
y 1 1 rod 
offered by the Society of American Military 1 ngineers, 18 ам рг 0 


rally | | ` 
nually to selected Air Force ROTC cadets in the next-to 
| 


year of such course 


their engineering course and in the 
1 ) 
I the Dean £ 


are made jointly by the Professor of Air Science and sare 
~ t т • n e 
School of F ngineering, and final selection is made n tionally by a 


of three senior Air Force officers 
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National Defense Transportation Association Award—This med 
Offered by the National Defense Tr 
to the outstanding senior gr 


al, 
ansportation Association, is awarded 
aduate who qualifies for the Air Force 
Specialty of Air Transportation Officer or Surface Transportation 
Officer, The award is given in recognition of leadership qualities 
emic standing, aptitude for 
achievement in fur 
the promotion of p 


, aca- 
military service, and for meritorious 
thering the aims and objectives of the Association in 
reparedness for national defense. 

Armed Forces Communications and Electronics Association Gold 
Tedal.— This medal, offered by the Armed Forces C 

lectronics Association, is awarded 
"orce ROTC 
Strate 
Selves 


ommunications and 
annually to outstanding senior Air 
cadets majoring in Electrical Engineering who demon- 
Outstanding qualities of military 
either academically or by leaders! 
i Force Association Silver ROTC 
the Air Force Association, is awarded annually to that cadet, who, after 
“ompletion of Air Force ROTC summer training, is judged to be the 
Outstanding cadet among those who have 
apply for fiying training upon graduation. 
eserve Officers’ Association M edals.—Gold, 
medals, offered by the Reserve Officers' 
Olumbia, are aw 
I, II, and b 
Tent year in the 
Course, 


leadership and distinguish them- 
lip in campus activities. 
Medal.—This medal, offered by 


= 
ч 


indicated their intention to 


silver, and bronze 
Association of the District of 
arded annually to those cadets enrolled in Air Science 
respectively, who receive the highest grades for the cur 
leadership and academic phases of the Air Force ROTC 
с аео Tribune Gold ROTC Medal.— 
z. ago Tribune, is aw 
cience IV 
of the Air 
“adersh;p 
Vis 


-This medal, offered by The 
arded each semester to th 
who has made an outstanding 
Force ROTC program by de 
С and scholastic excellence. 

C ica o Tribune Silver ROTC Medal.—This medal, offered by The 
xag d ‚is ам arded each semester to that cadet of the Air 
sh: ГС Basic Course who has demonstrated outstanding leader- 


tal and who has maintained excellent scholastic standing i 
Nivers; " 


at cadet enrolled in Air 
contribution to the effectiveness 
monstrating the highest ideals oí 


n the 
0 ў à : m ие. 

by "ud of the American Revolution ROTC Medal.—1 his medal 
awa © District of Columbia 
wh ed annually to that fre 
М “emons 


, offered 
Society, Sons of the American Revolution, i 
shman cadet of each Air Force ROTC flight 
egree traits and qualities of good 
prescribed requirements established by the 


s 


trates to the maximum d 
IP and meets the 


м Phy.—This silver trophy, offered by Walter G. 
U T, Colonel, USAF (Retired), first Professor of Air Science at 
Diversity, ig awarded annually to the Air Force ROTC flight 


Bryte “ership Tro 
this 


ل که چم 


ad) udged be 


mander of thi 


Pershing Rifles Gold, Silt 
sdals are awarded ann 


Force ROTC cadet 
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FINANCIAL AID 
STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 


Graduate and undergraduate 
Several dep 
the 


student assistantships are available i 


in 
artments of the University. Application should be made to 
executive officer of the 


department of instruction concerned, 
The Placement Office maintains 


a registry of positions available in 
Many fields of work 


and refers qualified applicants for consideration. 
Loan Funps 


The following loan funds are available 

accordance with the qualifications 
Inquiries should | 

niversity I 
Niversity 


; to students in the University 
= placed thereon by the donors. 
e directed to the Office of the Treasurer, 
oan Fund.—The Trustees of The ( 
have made available 
Joseph Н, Himes Loan F 
. Wes, in the 
In th 


seorge Washington 
a fund for short-term loans to students. 
und.—This fund contributed by Joseph H. 


amount of $11,410.96, is available for loans 
€ School of Medicine. 


ome Economics 1 


the D, C. 
girls major 


to students 


oan Fund.—' 


This fund of $382.35, contributed by 
Home Economics 


Association, 
ing in Home Economics, 

E d M edical Sc hool Loan F und.—The W. K. Kellogg 
Е ( reek, Michigan, has established 
> O students in the School of Medicine. 
ciation. (Association Loan Fund. 
to e las established a loan func 

., ents in the Law School. 
by chool of Medicine Loan Fund. This fund of $9,513.75, 


Medic. ‚ " 
) Yedica] students, is available for 
*dicine. 


Pfizer ۸ 
1 


is available for loans to senior 


Foundation 
a fund of $19,988.03 for 


-The George Washington Law Asso- 


1 in the amount of $1,881.46 for loans 


contributed 
loans to students in the School of 


Tedical School Loan Fund. — The Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., has 


tabli 
ishe 31.33 for loans to students in t 


es 
Moa: - a fund of $10 he School of 


" : ee 
es ru $‹ hoenfeld Memorial Phar macy Loan Fund.—] his fund 
b» 1 А e. ۰ . " ° 
imo Shed by the family and friends of Benjamin Schoenfeld, ¡ 
nt 


in the 


¢ + . . 
Hen of $1,981.74, is available for loans to students studying pharmacy 
; r 


y Strong E 


lona «ducational Foundation.—The Henry Strong Educa 

Henz, Oundation, established at Chicago under the will of General 

tude trong, makes available a fund for loans to both men and women 
MS under the 


Suth | age of twenty-five years. 
of $ e. end Medical School Loan Fund. 
1453.10 established by Mrs. Rose 1 


—This fund, in the amount 
1 
Hans 

in the School of Medicine 


and „ Sutherland, is available for 
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REGULATIONS 


conform to the 


ıe University is required to 
regulations 0! 


A student enrolled in tl 
University regulations and to comply with the rules and 


registered. 


the college, school, or division in which he is 

A student who withdraws or is sus} ended, or is otherwise absent from 
the University for one semester or more, п re-enter continue his 
work only under the rules and regulations in force at the time of his 


ret 1 
If tude | ingly 1 
{ a student knowingiy maxes a 


"formation on an application fo on, registration ( 
versity document, his registration may be cancele 
ible (except by special action of the Faculty) tor 
-gistration in any unit of the University. 
ATTENDAN( 

A student is not perr itted to attend lasses until r« gistration has e 
completed and fees due have been Regular attendance 1$ requiret 
A stud may be dropped trom any course for undue absence. ^ 

A student who has been suspended, either for delinquency in payme® 
of fees or for any other reason, is not perm tted to attend classes durin 
the period of suspension. d 

For further regulations regarding attendance, cons! It the announe 

nts of the several colleges and schools. 

SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENT 
ehe 

A student who fails to maintain th olarship requirements ^, ed 

lege, school, or division in which he is regi tered may be ism 


rom the University. 


Grades are mailed to the student through 


n assig! t 
ized withdrawal) will be reco 
satisfactory explanation has been 
failure to complete the require 

innot be made up after the lay 


mission of Faculty, Courses 


the 


y Regulations 49 


by Proper authorization will be indic 


ated by the symbol W, A student 
May not repeat for grade 


a course in which he has received a grade of D 
Or above, unless required to do so by the department concerned. 


‚Graduate.—For graduate work, grades are indicated as “Excellent”, 
Satisfactory”, “Unsatisfactory”. 

For the grading systems of the School of 
Chool, see the explanations in the 


Medicine and the Law 
announcements of those schools. 


Tue QUALITY-POINT INDEX 


Undergraduate. Scholarship is computed in terms of the quality- 
Point index, obtained by dividing the number of quality points by the 
Number of semester hours for which the student has registered, both 
ased on the complete collegiate record. 

uality points are computed from grades as follows: 4, four points; 

» three points; C, two points; D, one point; F, no points, for each 
ester hour for which the student has registered. Courses marked 
al Inc. are not considered in determining the index, except hee 
EN чута Inc. will be considered W hen a formal grade is recorded, 
compl me close of a calendar year, whichever occurs first. If an "in 
ie: te is not superseded by a proper grade within the allotted time, 
IS Computed as zero quality points. Grades in courses taken at an 


Othe N , . . ; è " л . 
T Institution are not considered in computing the quality-point index 


Е EXAMINATIONS 

or Xaminations are scheduled in all courses at the end of each semester 
at the completion of the course. 

9r furthe 


r regulations regarding examinations, 
Ents of the 


consult the announce 
several colleges, schools, and divisions. 


ACADEMIC DISHONESTY 
Evidence ‹ 


m 3 dishonesty on the part of any 


tw student will result in his 
on from the University upon the recommendation of the ap- 
late dean’s council, 


all к= found guilty of dishonesty will be deprived of credit for 

es in the semester during which the dishone 
apply for readmission to the Univ 
9! not less than one calendar ye 


n . ; 9 
une; uch application will be t 


Stud st act occurs. 
чае 4 
гак, nt may 


rersity after the ex- 
ar from suspension. Action 
aken by the dean's council. 


The dean's 
tor is ә recommend to the President that a student suspended twice 
Onesty not be readmitted, 
WITHDRAWAL 
Withg à 
op Tawal fro 


Mane; m à course or from the University, without academic 
a . T" 
al penalty, requires the permission of the dean of the college, 


поп in 


tıon to 


'ransfer 
Tran 


Regu 


lations 


Ments on pages 52-55 


and to note that in all undergraduate divisions, 
*Xcept the Junior Colle 


ge and the College of General Studies, 3 
ter hours, including at least 12 semester hours in the m 
»e completed in residence in the school o 
Bree is sought. Upon transfer the 
concerned and understand cle 
residence requirements in the 


tion Concerning the College of 


O semes- 
ajor field, must 
r college from which the de- 
student should consult the dean 1 
arly the requirements he must fulfill. (For | 
Junior College, see page 66. For informa- 
General Studies, see separate bulletin.) 


CREDIT 
Credit tow ard a degree is given only after regular registration for 
actory completion of the required work of classes in the Uni- 
К У, or upon the granting of advanced standing in accordance with 
1€ regulations of the several 


colleges, schools, and divisions. | 
On request the Registrar will issue to the student a balance sheet 
showing the amount of work completed and the requirements, both 
Wantitative and qualitative, rem 


aining to be met for the degree. 
á A special instances, a person who has been admitted to the University 
‚Ay be registered, with the permission of the instructor, as an “auditor” 


In 3 . " 
a class (no academic credit). 


3 An auditor is not required to take 
Active part i 


n the exercises or to take examinations. 


TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD 
Oficial tr 


ther institu 
ent 


anscripts of student records will be forw 
tions. Unoffici 
request, 


arded on request to 
al copies of records will be issued to the stu- 
No charge is made for the first transcript; 
а "EH Р charged for each one thereafter, 
record Ш be issued for a student w 


One e a fee of 
0 No certificate of work 


ho does not have a clear financial 


SUMMER SCHOOL CREDIT 


ho plans to attend summer school sessions at 
the intention of having credits so 


rom this University 
* dean o 


another insti 
obtained apply toward 
must first secure the written approval 
l. In no event will such credits be rec- 


amount in excess of that which might be earned in a sim- 
this institution. 


f his college or schoo 
an 
Period in 


PHYSICAL, EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS 
= ents in the Junior College and freshmen and sophomores in the 


Чы. f Engineering are required to take Physical Education 1-2 and 
tegu] unless they are re 


ar gistered for less than 9 semester hours or un 
e , - i 
durin Mployment during the day makes it necessary to t 
\ ; "i d maas 
e evening hours. Air Force ROTC cadets anc 


less 
ake all classes 
1 a limited num 


Жыр: — 


ت د 


The George Washington Univer 


sophomore women 


and 11-12 for the physical education req 


Any other exemptions will be granted only upon tten petition Whit’ 
; been re mended by the physic: ition ment ГІ 
1 1 " . 1 ent 
nd approved by the dean of oll r school in wh h the st n 
is stered. 
Junior College students exempt from ti physical educati: uire 
ent Y ill be requ red to substitute four hi ot elective. 
nn : 1 TT Sev : айу 1 st ] ot € 
A student entering the University with advanced stanci not 
pt from the physical education requirements unless he s satisti 
torily met the requirements elsewhere. 
| 
‘ed medical 1 physical examinatior ебед by the 
ired medica | physical examinations, às ( t 
s of ical education, will be arranged at the tir f re 
er n 
ATION REQUIREMEN 
have met the juirements of the ege ‹ hool 
is registered, itisfa sc! ur m, © 
lans and пот venuirements for the de | ha ic register! 
dence, and other requirements tor (пе а gree tor cn 
ınd be free from all indebtedness to the 
tod 
{pplication for Gra Api tion for t oul p 
st 
in Ofi of the r at the t , y + the la 
semester of t seni Vear. 
| 
"3 7 11 à ne 
Scholarshid.—In all undergraduate divisions of t University ! t 
larship requirement for р iduation is a q point ndex ol * 
east 2.00 
e! 
te stude I t t th« holarship req ents 1 н 
legree for which he is registered. 
re 
Jun ini T irricul >g " 
Iu Minimum curriculum requirements tor ёа degree”, 
i ; tus 
st | under the college or school offering work in prepar ition 101 De 
| ` ; , ' - - \ ‹ 
legree. For Air Force ROTC graduation requirements see t 
urtment of Air Science.) 
І i | : ¿pps 
Residence. —Unless otherwise d, in all undergraduate 6, 0g 
. TE 
f the University, a minim f ter hours, including © ang 
twelve hours їп the m or П t р ted in resiaence p 
7 7 , » if » 
sch r college from which the degree is sought This req rem“ jent 
' : | үйде, 
plies to students transierring within the University we 11 as tO $ | ^ 
tet 


transferring from other insti 


" . [4 
residence, but in no case may the period of r "sid igg regat ¿0 
í , he dea « 
than thirty weeks. Unless special pe on is granted by the * о 
1 , i he 
the college or school concerned to pursue work elsewhere, Y 


of the senior or final year must be completed in resice 


Regulations 


The graduate student must meet the residence requirements for the 
Particular degree for which he is registered, 

With the permission of the dean of the college or school concerned, 
@ student may be granted leave of absence; such student should, how- 
ever, remain technically in residence by paying the residence fee for 
басһ semester he is absent. For the purpose of this regulation, the sum- 
Mer session will be disregarded. 

Graduate Record Examination.—All candidates for Bachelor's degrees 
in Columbian College, the School of Engineering, the School of Govern- 
ment, and the College of General Studies are required to take two parts 
Of the Graduate Record Examination in the University's institutional 
testing program. The examinations are conducted by the University 
twice a year: the Fall Testing Session (December 13, 1958) for seniors 


graduating in February, and the Spring Session (April 11, 1959) for 
those graduating in June or October. Dates of the examinations are 
Soera ed in the Schedule of Classes. 


sach senior required to take the Graduate Record Examination must 

геру not - e . А . . 
sister for it in the office of his dean when he registers for his final 

r 3 

"Шаг semester of study (exclu 


ling summer sessions). A $5 examina- 
Чоп fee js p 


ayable at the time of registration. 


, Students will receive individual reports of test scores and may avail 
‚\emselves of the 1 


regular transcript services of the Educational Test 
TE. Service, By special permission seniors who expect to graduate in 
T May take the Graduate Record Examination at the previous Fall 
when © Session, so as to have transcripts available early in the year 
“n applying for admission to graduate schools, 
‚€ the announcements of the various schools and colleges in this 
ATALOGU E tor a description of the tests required. 
and Conduct.—' he University reserves the right to refuse 
degree upon a candidate whose attendanc e or 
actory. 


0 : 
MPrehensive Problem, 


" conduct has 
EN unsatisf 


Probl Thesis, or Dissertation.—A comprehensive 
Quir em, thesis, or dissertation submitted in partial satisfaction of re- 
t ments for the Master's degrees, the degree of Doctor oí Education 


*gree of Doctor of 


hilosophy must be pre 
al form to the dean of the college or school concerned not 
date specified in the University calendar, Three copies of 
сар “Te required, one typewritten original and two legible and complete 


on ; - : * у E 
from ,, Pies. Detailed instructions for the styling should be obtained 
A '© appropriate dean. 
ce Ў ы > . 
Panyin Pted comprehensive problems, theses, or dissertations, with accom- 


& drawings, become the property of the University and are depos- 


ited in the University Library, wher are bound 
and available for circulation. pt \ 

terial in them must be secured from the ap riate dear 
Presence at Graduation.—A candidate is required to be at the 
tion exercises unless written application for grad ition in absentia 


gradua 


is approved by the dean of his college or scho: 


H 

Honors 

University the 
< «he 


‘with distinction", at the discretion 07 * 


In all undergraduate divisions of the 


if a student attains a quality-point index of 3.50 or higher on 


work taken at this institution except that taken during 


immediately preceding the granting of the degree. To be eligible for th!* 
honor a student must have compl t this institution at least one-! li 
of the work required for the degre« 

In the School of Medicine the І School, degrees may be СОП 
Terre ‘with distinction ', at the discretion ot the Fac ulty, on those st 


dents who attain an average of 4 on all work taken for the degrees. 


y " H . 1 | to 
Special honors.—Special honors may be awarded by the Faculty | 
M 
А “ à ‘n the 
ny n ber of the graduating class for outstandıng achievement 1n Y 
; i rt 
stud tS 1 I eld of work on recommendation ot the majo аер? 
ment, under the following regulatior | 
"0 
Аза “ А | ' ove! 
1. The student must have his candidacy fí pecial hono pi 
— VP | } { по! 
Dy еї uty member rej tir tne ma) department y 
ater t n t beginning of the senior year i 
ene 
tt 


Regulations 


“Distinguished” badge centered above the right 
Uniform. He may submit an application for 
the United States Air Force, which is given fi 
designation as a “Distinguished Air Force ROTC Graduate”, 

An Air Force ROTC cadet may be designated a “Distinguished Air 
Force ROTC Graduate” if he has (1) been designated a “Distinguished 
Air Force ROTC Cadet” and maintained the standards required of a 
- Distinguished Air Force ROTC Cadet" during the period between des- 
I?nation and graduation; (2) completed the Air Force ROTC Advanced 

ourse; and (3) completed the requirements for a Bachelor's degree. A 
"Distinguished Air Force ROTC Graduate" will be presented with a 
Certificate signed by the Commandant, Air Force ROTC, and, if he 
Made application, will be considered for 
| Nited States Air Force. 


breast pocket of the 
a regular commission in 
nal consideration upon his 


a regular commission in the 


THE LIBRARY 
Я lent registered in the University 
Ot the University Library. The Student Identification Card, issued upon 
the payment of tees, must be presented as identification. 
he loan period for most books available for home 
Weeks, with an additional two-week renewal. 
^ Charged for each day a book is overdue. 
te is subject to recall by the Librarian at any time. Reserve books f 
i lateral reading must be used in the reading rooms when the Library 
Pen. With special permission they may be 


en the Library closes. A fine of twenty-five 


le f = 
ti © first hour or frac tion o 
0 г 
" thereafter that a rese 


е Withheld until his libra 


A stuc is entitled to the reference use 


circulation is two 
A fine of five cents will 
Any book which does circu- 


or 


drawn for overnight use 
cents will be charged for 


five cents for each hour or frac- 
rve book is overdue. 


ry record is clear, 


f an hour and 


Grades of a student will 


RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 
ht is reserved by the Uni 
the University, or from 
the student or the Univ 
advisable to do so, 


The rig 
dent fro 
Int, 


versity to dismiss or exclude any stu- 


any class or classes, whenever, in the 
ersity, the University Administration 


m 


*rest of 
Un А 
Sit 


T RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 
th te University and its various colleges, schools, and 
la; "ht to modify 

“Ons shal] >0 
Nine, E 


divisions reserve 
or change requirements, rules, and fees. 


Such regu- 
into force whenever the proper 


authorities may deter- 


| PROPERTY RESIX INSIBILITY 
le 


Any ү, University is not responsible for the loss of person 


the 5, Niversity building. A “Lost and Found” 
“dent Union. 


al property in 
Office is maintained in 


parton 
> E IU e 
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THE COLLEC 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 
THE FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION * 
George Martin Koehl, A.M., Dean of the Junior College 
William Lewis Turner, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Junior College 
arr Bartleson Lavell, A.M., Assistant Dean in the Junior College 
Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of European History 
Warren Reed West, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science 
uth Harriet Atwell, A.M., Professor of Physical Education for Women 
Tancis Edgar Johnston, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 
M Jamin Douglass Van Evera, Ph.D., Sc.D., Professor of Chemistry 
Merle Irving Protzman, Ph.D., Professor of Romance Languages 
Ralph Dale Kennedy, Ph.D., Professor of Accounting 
rence Marie Mears, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 
od Gray, Ph.D., Professor of American History 
elma Hunt, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Psychology 
ta Bowers Hansen, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology 
ац] William Bowman, Ph.D., Professor of Biology 
DN ur Edward Burns, Ph.D., Professor of Economics 
Pra, Withrow Brewer, Ph.D., Professor of International Law 
Wine Kirkpatrick, A.M., Professor of Home Economics 
К Непгу Myers, A.M., Professor of Physical E 
am " Loran Geisert, Ph.D., Professor of Sociology 
Chart. Nathaniel Wrenn, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 
How es Rudolph Naeser, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 
ard Maxwell Merriman, Ph.D., Professor of American Diplomatic 
E ‘story 
Pr est Sewall Shepard, A.M., Professor of English Literature 
Char valisbury Tupper, Ph.D., Professor of English Literature 
Ala s Watson Bliven, M.S., Professor of Pharmacy 


M n Thomas Deibert, A.M., Pro 
Ton 


ducation for Men 


“ese 


aie qui Um کک‎ 
os 
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fessor of Romance Languages 


Calvin wd Koenig, Ph.D., Professor of American History 
Ch arlington Linton, Ph.D., Professor of English Literatur: 
b Arles j 


onald Edward Gauss, Mus.B., Ph.D., Elton Pr ofessor of Philosophy 
Helen enoweth Kline, B.Arch., M.F.A., Professor of Art 


W *nnett Lawrence, A.M., Professor of Physical Education 
Omen 


arles W 


for 


illiam Cole, Ph.D., Professor of 4 


` merican Literature 
th, (he p, 
MC resid, s 
EN me of the University, the Dean of Faculties, the Dean and Assistant Deans 
to, пе Registrar of the University, the Director of Admissions of the University, the 
0, Associate Р 
` ч, » o Professors, As istant Professors, and Inst ! 
Mica 


ictors constitute the Facult 
"wave spring semester 1058 
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Ка ihi n Mildred Towne, A. M., 


Eli 
Robert Corbin Vincent, Ph.D., 
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р, 
William Frederick = ger, Ph.D., 


‚ewis Slack, Ph.D., Professor of Physics 


I 
ї 


Clvde Lorrain Cowan, | 
Ross Pelton Schlabach, DA M.S., Professor of Journalism 


Roderic Hollett Da 


T. 


ree Martin Koehl, ge Professor of Physics 
bin Poe Leg; gette, a M., ДУ. Depe w Professor of Spee: h 
t Dale C ampbel PRD. Professor of Geography 


hn y em —— Ph.D. P 
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Literatures 
ph Henry Krupa, M.S., Ed.D., Professor »j Physical Education for 
Men 


ison, Ph.D., Professor of European П 


уіп Wei ir Pettit, Ph.D., peas of Speech 
fessor of Home Economii 


th Burtner, A.M. <p> bd of Physical Education for 


Professor of Chemistry 


Women 


dith E liz: abetl Mortensen, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology 
Professor of Chemistry 


“Ibert McSpadden, Ph.D., Professor of Romance Language 
Tr., Ph.D., Professor of Physics 


re 


Russell Bradford Stevens, Ph.D., Professor of Botany 
Robert Hamilton Moore, Ph.D., Professor of English Cor 
Кереп Esselstyn Wood, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 
James Harold Coberly, Ph.D., Professor of American Literature 
Gr en Louisa Rogers, Ph.D., Associate Professor of German 
Wolfram Karl Legner, Ph.D., Associate Professor of German 
William Lewis Turner, Ph.D., Associate Professor of E nglish 
Curtis Edward Tuthill, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psychology 
George Francis Henigan, Jr., Ph.M., Associate Professor of Speech 
Edwin Lockwood Stevens, A.M., Associate Professor of Speech 

Muriel Hope McClanahan, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English Сот 


position 


nposition 


Is David Nelson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Mathematics 
sam Clark Мынан. PI n. Da рент Professor of Biology 
Carr Bartleson Lavell A. M., {ssociate Professor of Sociology 


ymond George Hanken, B 8. in P.E., A.M. in Ed., Associate Profes” 
sor of Physical Education for Men 
Willard Ed rund C: ddwel l, Ph.D., Asso iate Professor of Psychology 


Don Carlos Faith, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Educational Psy holo9) 


Ra 1 Supervia Doc tor en derecho, Associate Professor of Spanish 
James Willard Harkness, B 5 Ed.M n Associate » Professor 
Mildred Hollander [95 A.M., Associate Professor 0 
Studi 
Clifton Earl Olr read. AB. TI ) рр рту Pratesse of Religion 
y SA a I 1 sociate 1 fessor Rel = His 


Р! D f iate Professor of European 
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Philip Henry Highfill, Jr., Ph.D., Associate Professor of English Litera 
ture 
Vincent James DeAngelis, B.S. in P.E., A.M. in Ed., Associate Professor 
of Physical Education for Men 
John Gage Allee, Jr., Ph.D., Associate Professor of English Philology 
*Theodore Peter Perros, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Chemistry 
Geza Teleki, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Geology 
Richard Catlin Haskett, Ph.D., Associate Professor of American His 
tory 
Wilson Emerson Schmidt, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Economics 
William Edward Schmidt, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Chemistry 
David Gover W hite, B.Chem.Eng., Ph.D., Associate Professor of Chem 
istry 
John Palmer Reesing, Jr., Ph.D., Associate Professor of English Litera 
ture 
James Willis Robb, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Romance Languages 
William Graham Clubb, Ph.D., Associate Professor of French 
foward Roland Ludden, A.M., Assistant Professor of Political Science 
obert Crumpton Willson, A.B., Assistant Professor of Journalism 
Lee Sheward Bielski, A.M., Assistant Professor of Speech 
elen Bates Yakobson, B.S., Assistant Professor of Russian 
gland Walter Westermann, A.M., Assistant Professor of Geograph) 
ton Harold Desmond, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Zoology 
Richard Ernest Murphy, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Geography 
“Va Mayne Johnson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology 
“mes Cecil King, Ph.D., aper Professor of German 
"аго! Ruth St, Cyr, Ph. р, ant Professor of Education 
ichard Walton Stephens, Кр, ala Professor of Sociology 
W wi Hayden McCall, "e. Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Statisti: 
nl Farle Benson, M.B.A,, Assistant Professor of Accounti 
Basa | Pereira Leite, A.M., Assistant Professor of Art 
чер | larold Schlagel, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
uis Metivier, Jr, A.M., Assistant Professor of Romance 
Rot anguages 
Бот Elemer G; ajdusek,, A.M., Assistant Professor of English 
Mie Pra ither, A.B., Assistant Professor of Physics 
* May Stalling s, A.M., Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
E Women 
Ше ]асоЬ Сга ug, B.S. in P.E., A.M. in Ed., Assistant Professor of 
M "hysical Education for Women 
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Шо Arturo S Sabatino, D.M.L., Assistant Professor of Romance 
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The Junior College 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 


The Junior College, which 


Standard four-year college 
"stablished in 1930, 
Versity, 


administers the first two years of the 
program in the liberal arts and sciences, was 
as a part of the academic reorganization of the Uni- 
Prior to 1930, the four-year program had been administered 
Y Columbian College since its organization in 1821. 


The Junior College curricula continue the studies of a general cultural 


eae begun in the secondary schools, and lay a foundation for the more 
ay E work which is to follow. Emphasis is accordingly laid (1) 
tor the social, cultural, biological, and physical background of civiliza- 
= (2) upon the discipline necessary to the effective prosecution of 

advanced work. 
u 
lor 
ind 


le Junior College also provides the 

admission to the schools of Pharmacy 

first two 

s E 

hools of Medicine 
N addit 

raining: 


Ourse, P 


preprofessional work required 
, Education, and Government, 


years of the preprofessional work required by the 
and Law, 


the 


ion it provides the following two-year curricula in vocational 
Accounting, Home Economics, Medical Technology—Basic 
hysical Sciences, and Secretarial Studies, 


ADVISORY System 

a Order that students may have opportunities for 
абы Courses and al 
tw advice 
е Years, 

"nior Co 


assistance in plan- 
so for obtaining personal, educational, and vo- 
in every phase of their academic work during the first 


а number of members of the Faculty serve as advisers to 


aculty, selected for their knowledge of Junior Col- 
and student programs, advise students in making up 
of study for each semester. A separate staff of ex- 


hts ү, advisers under the chairmanship of the Dean assists those stu 
Xho} AO find it diffi 


анс ult to make adjustments to college life because of 
Or \ “ " 
¢ bation other reasons Students who are “warned” or who are on 
À ma h . . 
tude “Y be required to consult these advisers at regular intervals. 
E 


hts 
Or the; аге encourar 
T instru + 


or probation will be sent to the parents 
juest, and the Dean and members of the 


available for consultation with parents or guardians 
roblems 


Qua hi tices of “warning” 
А ns of Students on rex 


Visor Ч 
"We t У Staff Are 
Student p 


hemselves 1 
lemseives и 


TRATION, FEES AND FINANCES st 


regulations stated on $ 
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AMOUNT or Work 


Sixteen or 17 semester hours constitute a normal academic load. A 


Student not on probation may be permitted by the Dean to take 18 
Semester hours. 


A student whose quality-point index is 3.50 may, with the permission 


€ y 
t the Dean, take 19 or 20 semester hours. No student may take more 


th : Sar : x s " 
q 20 hours, except with the permission of the Committee on Scholar 
ship 


For an employed student working 20 or more hours a week, 10 semes- 


а Ears constitute а normal academic load. An employed student not 

Obation may be permitted by the Dean to take 11 hours. An em- 

Ployed student whose quality-point index is 3.50 may be permitted by 
© Dean to take 13 or 14 hours. 


aet previously unemployed who accepts employment subsequent 
face Chem or at any time during a semester 18 required to report that 
tation mediately to the Dean and to bring his program within the limi 
a % set by the Faculty upon the amount of work to be carried b 


ane 
Mployed student. 


ATTENDANCI 
Th | 
соц © student is held responsible to the instructor in charge of the 


r ч : : . . 
E" for Which he is registered for all the work of t! 
E" must be excused be 


Wir Work missed, 


ıe course, and all 
{ Y . , ' 
tore provision will be made for him to make 


Noe t the exceptions noted below, occasional absences 
be 9 exceed in 


utom in 
NN atic 


from a course 
number the semester hours of credit for the course, will 
ally excused. (If a course has distinct divisions such as lec 


‚а , " r 
se Aras Oratories, recitations, etc., these excuses apply pro rata to such 
Precedi divisions.) In the application of this rule absences immediately 
n . А " 
x stud or following holiday periods are to be counted double, 
^ue Toast - 
“ад nt оп probation is allowed no automatic excuses. 
{ е : : i 
unm * for absences from two or more consecutive class periods, and 
nc pr - ' 
in ©з from examinations which have been announced in advance. 
h obtained | f | = - 
Arge of only by making written application to the instructor in 
A А the Course, 
Qu идел wl 
ted : lose absences from any class, whether excused or unex 
Will eine 


one-fourth of the total number of class periods 


On r grade of F for the course, except by special ruling of the 
eec r ; А 
'Mmendation of the instructor in the course, 


A Cı ASSIFICATION OF STUD NTS 


af Stud 

n tnt w ^ 4 

‚ Wor n Мы has satisfactorily c« mpleted at least 32 semester hour 

top) x Uding 18 | 
More. 1 


ours in his curriculum requirements, is classed a 


The Colleges, Schools, and Division 


THE DEGREES 
f the Juniof 


Upon the satisfactory completion of the requirements о! 


V 1 1 . . . “on 
College, the degree of Associate in Arts or Associate їп Science 15 ^ 
ferred. 
REQUIREMENTS FOR ES 
› 
RESIDENCE 
The last 15 hours of work required for the Associate's degrees « 
be taken in residence in the Junior College. 
SCHOLARSHIP 
Tha А к : : ked M 
The system of grading a computing $ holarshıp 1 ‹ riven 
detail on pages 48 and 49. 
In order to receive the degree of Associate їп ts OI Associat. 
1 м " » 00 
| { at least 


Science 1 
Science a student must have a quality-point index O 


3, à ynt 
Honor Roll.—The name of every student who has à quality-P^ Un! 
"Y - } 
dex of 3.50 or higher on the basis of his complete record it this , 
J ғ 11 4 t t | ] ati” 
versity will be placed on the honor roll and publishe No con 
versity | ` mest! 
18 given to those who have completed a total ot les than 15 97 d 
: » à hat * 
hours. A place on the onor f ll oes not nett mean - 
tudent will receive honors upon graduation int 
Е AUdti E e 
é "d , ry \ | ty р 
Dean's List.—The name of every student who makes а qU*77 vor 
index of 3.50 or higher on a minimum of 15 semester hours 0! chat 
taken in any one semester will be placed on the Dean List $0" 
semester 
= toast 
T 
Bester. it 16 
Probation —A student must maintain a quality-point Index «6 
Ж ) to | і ] ] 
n good i nic standing. y a? 
tudent w! Be 
A student who has attempted 12 or more semester hours © К jd? 
3 Ти 
se quality-point index is between 1.50 and 2.00 will ba MN 
t 1 tus 
TO tion } ї } n e 
pri ton. Th $ probatıon extends over the pel | in Y n1 ht por 
et e › — } " 
s I2 semester ours ot work Ihe t whose q" y be 
t ) We 
4 ; r10) f 
elow 2.00 t the end of this ү tionary per ‚00 {0 
[ € The st nt who has ear 1 avera of above ей" 
vork und | — 
y k undertaken during the probationa ) may gr 
su? 


the Comn 
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Mid-semester Warning—At the end 
Semester, instructors file in the Office of the Junior College the names 
01 those students who are doing work of D grade or lower. A notice 
of Warning is sent to the student and a copy filed with the appropriate 


Adviser, A "warning" constitutes notice to the student that he must con- 
Sult his instructor and 


of the seventh week oí each 


adviser at the earliest opportunity. 


CuRRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


The satisfactory comp 
required, 
elow, 


letion of 64 semester hours of college work is 
as outlined in one of the Junior College curricula described 


, Except 


| tor students intending to apply for the combined degrees of 


К: of Arts and Doctor of Medicine, not more than 12 hours of 

Sional courses may be included in the 124 hours required for the 

E elor’s degrees in Columbian College. Junior College students 

of the fessional courses under this rule must obtain the approval 
tan of the Junior College before registering for these courses. 


1 ` . . " е ` 
Rap al Education Requirements. Physical Education or Air Force 


Man Leadership Laboratory is required of all students in the fresh 
Da and sophomore years. (See “Physical Education Requirements”, 
Res 51 and 52). 
"Orei j à T ‚ 
ар eign Language Requirements.—In curricula requiring foreign lan- 
ез ; : - 
9f coll * student must complete satisfactorily the equivalent of two years 
A “Be work in a single foreign language. 
4 86 А А 9 
single Udent offering for admission four acceptable high school units of a 
t 1 : . . 1 
оге; reign language, or the equivalent, is not required to take any 
A anguage, 
st | А ` 
шу udent who offers less than four units and wishes to meet the 


the lan ollege requirement by continuing in the same 1 
. Suage placement test (see page 64) 
lent Benera] 


anguage must take 


, One year of hig 
One se 


Some ir 


h school language is considered to be equiva- 
mester of college language. 

IStances tore 
ar 

Sion, Em for 

; $c 

Wire lools, 
ents 


ign languages are required or recommended as 
advanced work in Columbian College and the profes- 


The student should consult his adviser as to these re 
» $0 that 


TY, in hi 
ly "glish R is Jun 


appropriate foreign languages may be included, when 
ior College program. 


Dian С, p" ments.—Entering students registered in the pre-Co- 
ve lege Curricula must follow the sequence of English A both 
“es One of t} 


hot | le introductory literature courses, and English 4. This 
Teo; apply 1 А 

ы Ан, Y to students transferring to these curricula or students 
in the i 

! the Preprofessional or vocational curricula. 


ps 


y 


Xu: A T 


TANE 


«Жу ren 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE Cl RRICULA 


. CURRICULA FOR ADMISSION TO COLI MBIAN 
COLLEGE AND THE PROFESSIONAL 5С HOOLS 
Each of the 


tandard € we 
standard 10 ea 


1 


following curricula comprises the first two y 


livision work. 


All curri 


ula in this group lead to t 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE 
ARTS AND LETTERS 
he following tw 


Arts pr 


Mathematics Mathematics 3, 6, or electives ( N 


f 3, { 

Nore.—The Mathematics 3 requirement may | 
be satisfied by offering two years of high school 
algebra acceptable for admission; the Mathe- 
matics 6 requirement may be satisfied by offer- 


ing one-half year of high school trigonometry 
acceptable for admission. 
Physical Education. ‚See pages 51-52 for statement of requirement.. 4 
сепсе 


(a) Biology 1—2, Botany ı, 2, Zoology 1-2 

(b) Chemistry 11-12, Geology 1-2, Physics $, 
TAIN ho е ИТЕК 181 
n satisfying this requirement, at least one 
year-course must be taken in each group 

‘ and (b).) 

Social Studi. Economics 1-2, Geography 51, 52, History 39 

40, 71-72, Political Science 9-10, or Sociol gy 
1-2 


4 


Tota 
PREMEDICAI 


The first 60 semester hours of tl 


le 90 required for admission to 
€ School of Medicine are 


th 


undertaken in the Junior College, Pre- ee 
Medical students may follow either the Arts and Letters cur- 
"culum or the Science curriculum listed above. However, they 
should note the specific requirements for admission to the School of 
Medicine. (See Admission, page 17.) 


Each premedical progran | 


Must be approved by the Premedical Adviser. 


SCHOOL OF PHARMACY: 
д The following two- 
“ence in P 
Students p 
Bachelor ot 
Must co 


ES 


year curriculum prepares for the Bachelo: 
harmacy curriculum in the School of 
lanning to complete the re 


Science in Pharmacy 


Pharmacy. 
І 


quirements for the degree of 
(see pages 152-55) in four years 
9 hours of approved elective work in 
May » ollege curriculum listed below, 
Mainder completed during the 

er may be complete 14 iru 


== ше = 


addition to 
Some of this work 
fall and spring semesters: the 


ı summer session, 


Semester 
9 H 
English a 
Sci : БО КОО ee Жо д! 6 
епсе > 
б Botany ( 2, C 11-12, Physic 
l I (Freshman year visi 21 
ner Chemistry 151-52 (Sophomore ycar) LP 
"hy LET е 
A re 
eth и y hat e ves include one of the following courses: Art 41 3, 71-7 
p 11 12 lie a PP 
Credi Courses 9 obtain the advice of his major department as to proper prerequisite and 
boy is or the intended major 
Secretarial Studies; credit may be given for a 
*ourses elected in F hys 


al Education, with the approval of the Dean 


OF EDUCATION 
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Psyc hology 


"Өө абеў'о ә ә о са БББ ЬЬЬ о 
Science . «Biology 1-2, € hemistry 11-12, Physics 5, 6,7.. 6-8 
Social Studies? . „Economics, History, Political Science, or Soc iology 12 
Major Prerequisites . Home Economics 1, 22 (Freshman year)...... 6 
Home Economics ç1, 62 (Sophomore year) .... 6 

Academic Electives . (Freshman year) € 9 
(Sophomore year) ....... ‚ 46 

Potal 64 


3. PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR MEN 


The following two-year curriculum prepares for the B 
Science in Physi 


achelor of 
cal Education curriculum in the S 


“hool of Educa- 
tion: 
Semester 
English TEIL English 1, 2 ; TUTTA í 6 
Уса] Education .. 1-2, 11 | oF ++ ones 4 
RE . Biology 1-2 or Zoo Ey 1-2 (Freshman year) r8 
cial Studies History 39-40, 71-72; Political Science 9-10; or 
Sociology 1-2 (Freshman year) E 6 
Economics, History, or Political Science (Sopl 
Ma; omore year) TT sooo e 
Jor Prerequisites ‚Physical Education 43-44, 47: Speech 1 or 11 
(Freshman year) г» odd 9 
Physical Education 45-46, 49, 50, 58; Psycho 
E gy 1, 22 (Sophomore yea: 18 
Elective -— 
7-9 
l'otal VR T >. * 


4 Pryor, 
HYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 
T he following two-year curriculum prep 
lence in P 
ton: 


ares for the Bachelor of 
hysical Education 


curriculum in the School of Ed 


uca- 
Semester 
А Hou 
English NN English ı ; 6 
A ‹ English T 52, 71-72, ог 91-92........... pie 6 
e "ical Educati E. m ei dd > . m9 4 
kien 2, ET RRE o m. А 
ial $ ioc. «Biology 1-2 or Zoology 1-2......... 60 6626040 6or8 
tudies .,.... History 39 40, 71-72, Political Scienc 9-10, or 
а) r I Sociok A SEE TT 00000646 OLLA 6 
l'erequisites Physical Education 43-44 (Freshman year).... 4 
А Physical Education 49, 50, 51-52; Psychology т, 
EL 22 (Sophomore уем). ‚..........„„..„... 16 
Nic Electives (Each year) AA RA ...бог8 
Хаң Total AIXYYTIYYTTITTYT . 04 
“Ча We to be 


selected with the approval of the adviser in the Department of Home 


se: 


A omm 


ДК АБЫ 


I ein 


AAA TR RU 
y 2 
à = 


SCHOOL Ol 


ACCOUNTING AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRA N 
| 
The following tw ear curriculum prepares tor t ba 2 
Arts in Government rricul y | in Bu 
Arts їп Governn t curricula u 1 10 
ministration in the Scl ( Governmer 
Accounting A 1 
English .. English 1, 2, 11 
Foreign Lar ze page 67 t 6 
Pt 1 Ed У pagt SI 5 f 
Social Studi Econon P 
Spe e 
St ^ 
El Students inter cig x 
lude Geog $1 
[ 
JREIGN AFFAIRS AND РОВІ AFFAIR 
eT р е 4 B 
The following two-year curriculum prepare 101 ‹ 4 
Arts in Government curr ulum in 1 eirn Aftaırs 
Affairs in the School of Government 
Foreign Language See [| 67 el guage requ 
Mathematics, Science. Biology, Botar Chemistry, Gt gy 
Physics, Stat г Z y 
Physical Educatior 81-52 for statemi quire” 
Social Studie nomics 1-2; Histor о, 71-72; 1 
У е 9-1 
id I t t p^ 
^ud Y je С 
raj $1 
Tota! 
BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC STATI ri 
› 
nS " { ja 
The following two-year curri n prepares > Е 
lum in > ' E onom с 
\ 


Arts in Government curricu 


ı the School of Gover 


Physical Education . 


ent.. 4 

Social Studies ...... Economics 1-2; Philosophy 51-52 à 12 
Statistics Statistics 51 or 91-92............... 3 or 6 
A a tae S ЧО» EY 1 Oto 18 
Total 64 


Il. VOCATIONAL CURRICULA 


In addition to the а} 


above curricula, all of which prepare for admission 
0 Upper division co 


lleges and schools, the Junior College offers the fol 
wing two-year terminal courses. 
le curricula in Accounting and Secretarial Studies lead to the degree 
Associate in Arts, 


The curricula in Home Economics, Medical Tech- 


n А а 
olog and Physical Sciences lead to the degree of Asso- 


-9&y—Basic Course, 
( Mein Science. 

| © ACCOUNTING 
The required work : 


nay be completed in 
4 full-time basis or in 


two calendar years on 
three calendar years on 


a part-time basis, 
With the approval of the adviser. 


^emes 
Hours 
Accounting 1 Accounting 1-2, IOI, 111, 121 22, 161, 171, 181 
- 191, 193 ...... RE 33 
Business 
Administrati n . Business Administration 131. 16 t, 162 
> Onomics .. Economics 1-2 ( 
pp ish AS ШШШ EE RAE pe ae Tey ee ( 
El Ysical Education ..S e pages 51-52 for statement of requirement, . i 
“еспуе Го be selected with the approval of the adviser 
Total 04 
2H 
OME ECONOMICS 
E. Ho 
glish TT .. English 1, 2 : à : C 
English $1-52, 71-72, 91-92, Speech 1,2 (1, 11 ( 
ome p English 11 or Secretarial Studie: $1 j 
Phy i. Econ mics Home Economics 1, 32, $8, 08.... TTE 
Ps ca Education . See pages $1-$2 for statement of requirement 4 
Ycholog Docs 1 М 
tas y Foro... DEUM E Ei A TERRA 3 
Ho, Y Studies ..Secretarial Studies ı 2.. Viu De ikea 6 
lan: "«Onomics Elective 12 
“lective + omics Elective ............. a 6-12 
7 ' 6-12 
: mn Total 64 
Co is i 
Маш aot Biven for courses elected in Phy 


1 Educati Secret $ 
^ ге to be ation or Secretarial Studies 


of th 


selected with the approval e adviser in the Department of Поште 


College School md Division 1 


;. MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY —BASK COURSE 


This course is in preparation for further training to 
tion as medical technologist. See pages 115-16 for ink mation com 


cerning the Medical Technologist Course. 


Englisl English 1, 2 
requirement 12 


Language See page 67 for foreign lang 


» 
ud wis 1 
Studies Eng I \ 
71 Є i с1—5 
} 


4. PHYSICAL SCIENCES к 
^T . . 1 1 1 } jo n 
This curriculum is designed for part-time studen f 

lucation beyond € 


y 


3 . үз 

wish to extend their collegiate е 

of work. All other students interested in the study 
i 


science should follow the pre-Col llege Science ‹ 


mbian College 


Mechanical Engineering 4 . 
See pages 51-52 for statemer f requiremen! 
Physics 5, 6, 7 
‚(Speech 1, Eco! 1-2 "dt 


m 
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ei. en ei Accounting ı 


Speech 11 


Elective 


Examinations for Waiving Curriculum Requirements * 


A 


student desiring to omit a required course may take such examina- 
tion 


as the department prescribes, and, on passing satisfactorily, he may 
ve relieved of the curriculum requirements in that subject and may qual- 
Пу for registration in an advanced course. Passing this examination does 
not entitle the student to any hours of credit toward the degree. A stu- 
“ent desiring to take such examinations should make written request of 


e Dean and pay the required fee at the Office of the Treasure 


| r before 
the date of the examination specified in the U 


niversity calendar. 


Honors 


The degree of Associate in Arts or Asso 
red “with distinction” upon the student 
U 3-50 or higher, provided th 

Wersity for 30 hours, 
lege at the time the in 


ciate in Science may be com- 
who has a quality-point index 
at student has been in residence at the 


15 of which must have been taken in the Junior 
dex is calculated, 


хоу 
ust be tat. does not apply 


to the premedical student, all of 
en in a recognized 


whose required premedical 
college of arts and sciences 


di ar A * 


= Са AS <. » 
v RO авест me EA am 


xd 
n Darlington Linton, 


en Reed West, Ph.D., Prof r of Political Science 
is Edgar Johnston, Ph.D Professor of Mather cs 


Benjamin Douglass Van Evera, Ph.D., S« D., Professor 0 


Psychology 


f Chemistry 


Mitchell Dreese, Ph.D., Professor of Educatıo 
Merle Irving Protzman, Ph.D., Professor oj Romance Languages 
Florence Marie Mears, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 

Wood Gray, Ph.D., Professor of {merican History 

l'helma Hunt, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Psychology 

Ira Bowers Hansen, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology 


P Wi lowman, Ph.D., Professor of Biology 
Arthur Edward Burns, Ph.D., Professor f Economics 
John Withrow Brewer, Ph.D., Prof r of International Lau 
P Kenneth Smith, Ph.D., Professor of Pharma: logy 
Har: I in Ge t, Ph.D., Prof of Sociology 
Samuel Nat Wrenn, Ph.D., Profess f Chemistry 
\ К Naeser, Ph.D., / »f Chemistry f 
Howard Maxwell Me Ph.D cor of American Diplo" 
IS AM ] ' I jel Lite fur 
Fre y Tuppi )., Professor of En h Literatur 
Alan T is | t Professor of Ror e Langua 
Chester Elw Ph.D., Fry Professor of Physiology 
Do Wat , Ph.D, 2 r of I \ 
Myron Law Koenig, Ph.D., Pr sor of American History 
n Da Linton, Ph.D., Professor Eng Lit 
Angus Maclvor Griff ‚ Ph.D., Professor of Bacterı 4 n 
{Charles Edward Gauss, Mus.B., Ph.D., Elton Professor of ^77 
Ira Rockwood Telford, Ph.D., Professor of Anatomy 
Donald ( henoweth Kl ne, B A rch., M.F.A P f frt 
rles William Cole, Ph.D., Professor of {merican Literatu! 
M 
o e Fx es. the in > , 
e Unive A - 21 e 


and A ‹ ) Fa 
f On sabbatical leave spring semester 8-5 


Е: Columbian College 


| Everett Herschel Johnson, Ph.D., Professor of Statistics 
i George Martin Koehl, A.M., Professor of Physics 
| Lubin Poe Leggette, A.M., Ed.D., Depew Professor of Speech 
| Joseph Richard Sizoo, A.M., S.T.D., D.D., Litt.D., Milbank Professor 
of Religion 
Robert Dale Campbell, Ph.D., Professor of Geography hi 
hn Francis Latimer, Ph.D., Professor of Classical Languages and li | 
Literatures 4 
Noderic Hollett Davison, Ph.D., Professor of European Histor; ( 
^ alvin Weir Pettit, Ph.D., Professor of Speech 
Wolfgang Herbert Kraus, Dr.Jur., S.J.D., Professor of Political Science 
‘Wert Corbin Vincent, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 
| v ith Elizabeth Mortensen, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology 
) Ullam Frederick Sager, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 
| “Wis Slack, Ph.D., Professor of Physics 
Marles Adrian Michael Hogben, M.D., Ph.D., Professor of Physiolog; Ms 
| torge Elbert McSpadden, Ph.D., Professor of Romance Languages nu 
| lyde Lorrain Cowan, Jr., Ph.D., Professor of Physics (ДЕ 
98$ Pelton Schlabach, Jr., M.S., Professor of Journalism { 
üssell Bradford Stevens, Ph.D., Professor of Botany | 
ert Hamilton Moore, Ph.D., Professor of English Composition bn 
£uben Esselstyn Wood, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry А 
р” Harold Coberly, Ph.D., Professor of American Literature ie; 
| С dward Campion Acheson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Finance 10 
‚etchen Louisa Rogers, Ph.D., Associate Professor of German n 
| Cur ‚am Karl Legner, Ph.D., Associate Professor of German Bas 
G rtis Edward Tuthill, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psychology ү 
| d "ge Francis Henigan, Jr., Ph.M., Associate Professor of Speech 
| Neg ockwood Stevens, A.M., Associate Professor of Speech 
к David Nelson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Mathematics 
See pt Munson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Biology 
Willa eon Lavell, A.M., Associate Professor of Sociology 
"a td Edmund Caldwell, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psychology 
| Res Norman Mosel, A.M., Associate Professor of Psychology 
"s Supervia, Doctor en derecho, Associate Professor of Spanish 
Ha, Columbus Davis, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Latin American 
| Cli, n°? 
А" un Olmstead, A.B., Th.D., Associate Professor of Religion 
tery “Чез Thompson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of European His- 


nn, 


1 

ш Highfill, Jr., Ph.D., Associate Professor of English Liter- 
“2 re 
ре 
ATA 


79 


John Gage Allee, Jr., Ph.D., Associate P 
*Theodore Peter Perros, Ph.D {ssociate Professor of Lhemis 
John Whitefield Kendri k, Ph.D., Associate Professor of &cor 
Geza Teleki, Ph.D., Associate Pr sor of Geology 
Richard Catlin Haskett, Ph.D., Associate Pr r of Ат 
Wilson »rson Schmidt, Ph.D., Associate Professor of E: 
William Edw: Ус} { f 
John Palmer R 
ture 


J ames W u i$ 


Rébert Crumpton a Willson A.B., Assistant Professor of Journ 

Helen Bates Yakobson, B.S., Assistant Professor of Russian T 
Harland Walter Westermann, A.M., Assistant Professor ! Geogr 
Alton Harold Desmond, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Zoolo 

Richard Ernest Murphy, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of U‘ 
Hugh Linus LeBlanc, A.M., Assistant Profess [P 

John William Skinner, Ph.D., Assistant Professor о] Economi 
Eva Mayne Johnson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Ps 
James Cecil King, Ph.D., 4ssistant Prof r of Ger 
Richard Walton Stephens, Ph.D., 4 ssistant [es 
Chester Hayden McCall, Ph.D., Assistant Pr 


aure e Pereira Leite stant , j , 4 м 
ісі rd Harold Schlagel Ph.D., Assistant Professor 0] 1 
idolph Hugh Ph.D.. Assistant Professor of Bact riol 


I 
| 
| 
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1960 
Harland Walter Westermann Roderk 
James Cecil King Fred Sal ury 


COMMITTEE 
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COMMITTEE ON THE USE or Correct ENGLISH 


Robert Hamilton Moore, Chairman 
George Francis Henigan, Jr. 
John Gage Allee 


COMMITTEE ON ScHoi ARSHIP 


Florence Marie Mears, Chairman 


Samuel Nathaniel Wrenn Howard Maxwell Merriman 
ohn Palmer Reesing, Jr. William Graham Clubb 


COMMITTEE ON STUDIES 


The Dean of the College, Chairman 


Med Salisbury Tupper Edith Elizabeth Mortensen 
Кага Catlin Haskett William Edward Schmidt 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 
d Columbian Coll 


s lege was founded in 1821. James Monroe, then Presi- 
"t of the Unite 


hich d States, aided in obtaining the charter from Congress 
far ! established The Columbian € ollege in the District of Columbia 
lame: sole and exclusive purpose of educating youth in the English, 


With and foreign languages, the liberal 
col Power to confer all degrees 
leges" 


I 
dia 


arts, sciences and literature”. 
“usually granted and conferred in 


N 1930 
nc 


» When the Junior College was established, the name “Colum- 


ege" was bestowed upon the senior college of liberal arts. 


Tue COLUMBIAN COLLEGE PROGRAM 


an College is that br 
and Master's degree 
and р. "ie Student to 
û th, Beneral 
ал, "Tough 
the |, time 

fton ger с 


anch of the University 
s in the liberal arts. 

develop harmoniously both his p 
awareness as a human being. 
ACquaintance with one 
an understan: 


which grants the 
Its purpose is to 
articular abilities 
It demands of the student 


major area of learning and at the 
ling of how that field of 


*Xpertness whic h encour 


T$ in abil: > 
i п ability and wisdom. 
tion ram is ас 


specialization fits into 
tm Ontext of the scientific, social, and mora] problems which con- 
nl dern m i T 
ht ап. [t stresses not merely expertness but that broadly 
Yea 
е 


ages its graduates to grow through 


ontemporary app 


lication of the historic liberal arts 
Particular y 


itality and meaning are imparted to it by the 


Muriel Hope McClanahan 
Robert Crumpton Willson 


GUE) or recommended 

'amphlets prepared by 
ate electives Elective 
ended 


Ihe Science curr 


ts and Letters 


The fore gn 1 


required 


tter 
Junior College under th frts and Letters 


+ me 


nt entering ( І n ^ 


curricl 


qi ements of e , tion ot the 
lum or the Science curriculum. (See the Junior & ollege secti 
LATALOGUE. ) Followi ig 15 a summary f the nre tes oh 
The Arts and Letters curr lum I 118 osito! | 
| s) and an additional у ter 
A 1, Europe Cl Ti other foreign 
wo college years t least 12 semester s) oi 
language or the ec t І | + 
67 € ‘ А transi wht 
Jurses in апо е titution meeting 4 times v— 
s much as 12 semester he 1 i 
V rt emesters (tw full yea 
take tional work it ar 
$ (or an el lent I t 
Et E] ers t t € 
tudie hose { r 
onomi Soc gy г i sr 
O or 5 semester yur of a | tory 
istry, Geology, P Zoolo | 
of 22 to 24 hours) sho ‹ vote 
equired by the prospect i art 
mental staff in the со 1 t 


curriculum \ 


ruage requiremet 
iag 
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and Letters curriculum, except that French or German is specified. At 


‚east 6 semester hours in Mathematics must be t 
in Mathematics is required of pros 
n Science, 
cal Scie 


aken; additional work 
pective majors in Chemistry or Physics. 
€ courses in both biological and physi- 
Prerequisites stated by the department 
Under which he expects to major, as well as specified prerequisites in 
Certain departments (such as Mathematics and Chemistry for 


> majors in 
hysics, or Mathematics and Physics for majors in Chemistry), 
À transfe 


А г student admitted to Columbian College with deficiencies in 
‘тезпар or sophomore work (whether in amount or in distribution of 
ү бигзез), corresponding to the programs outlined above, is 
Bin to make up such deficiencies 
lan Colle 


the student should tak 
nces, bearing in mind the 


required to 
immediately upon admission to Colum- 


| ge, and to carry courses toward this end each semester until 
Stud € general education requirements described above are satisfied, 

"hts transferring from the School of Government must complete 
Pre-Columbian 


College requiren 
"ibed in the Arts 


Or Re] 


vents in science and in literature as pre- 
and Letters curriculum. Electives in Art, Philosophy, 
igion are recommended. 


AMOUNT or Work 
ore time probation may take ordinarily not 
2 Б. e | , А student employed more than 24 hours 
"р who is not on probation, may take not more than 10 hours. 
ta e all-time student whose quality-point index is 3.50 or higher may 
adari more than 19 hours. An employed student w 
may take not more than 12 hours. 
to hay 
tha Str 


student who is not on 
17 semester hours, 


Sta ho meets the same 
t previously unemployed who 


ation or at any time during 


Ma act immediately to the Dean, 
е Made, 


tions 
t 


accepts employ ment subsequent 
a semester is required to report 
in order that adjustments in schedule 


to bring his program within the Faculty’s 
amount of work to be carried by an 


if necessary, 
upon the 


. 


employed 


ATTENDANCE 


ey , ` ^ 
le is tudent is held responsible for all the work of the courses in which 


re - 
tha, ч Bistered, and all absences must be excused by the instructor in 
ШУ fore Provision is m 


ade for the student to make up the work 
that Cour “XCessive absence ia any course will lead to loss of credit in 
$ r 
ч, sc, even though other requirements, such as tests, term papers, 
Minations 


» are met, 


i CLASSIFICATION ОР STUDENTS 

C Uden ил 

ll e, та P has completed less than 30 semester hours in Columbian 
а 


o Nas registered his major at the Office of the Registrar 


Y 


e ы 


en am 


wy re e ^ro 
3» t 


denen io o ditt 


"Ip > Le 


has been approve 1 


the Office of e 
t Office of the Registrar, is lassed as a master in course 
1 
INDEPENDENT STUDY PLAN 
I г t! 1 1 1 ; Р ; < 
at ct plar tud of demonstrated pacity 
with spe il terest in t } } ree 
$ A 1 l e su t matter of a course, may De permis 
to undertake independent stud | | 1 in 1n 
І : endent studv under the personal direction ol in 
st + ' 3 1 1 1 115 
ordance w the rules of the artment or departme!! 
cerned i ; | 1t5 
concer ( t this plan is limited to the specif ourse-crt it 
is designate n th to ourses of instruction in the CATALOGUE. 


THE BACHELOR'S DEGREES 


in. the TW á 1 1 r 1 : cement? 
акй satisfactory completion of the undergradu ate requirem“ 1 
of Columbian ( | | 1 „ог ° 
f Columbian ( the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelof 
Science is conferred 
ИШӘ 
curricul 


In coope , t 1 | i 
ooperation with the School of Medicine a seven-year 


( Arts and 


leading t« . t | i 
ing to the combined degrees of Bachelor of 


Medicine is offered. 


Doctor 


REQUIREMENTS FOR 1 DEGREES 
RESIDENCE 
rt 4 jing 
Fo e residence rea ent " $, if inten“ 
; | e es t "T 
o transfer to Co кы Cl í ni o rranting ® 1810" e 
the t houl i i f tran 
y si t t re tion concern 

к pe , V 1 f f t 

1 ле Universit 106 ad ^ 


SCHOLARSHIP 1 10 
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In computing the quality-point index in the major, all second-group 
and third- 


group courses in the major field taken at The George Wash- Ti 
ington University are included, even though minimum requirements for 1 
the maj 


or may have been exceede 


d, except when registr 
Credit is approved. 


ation for graduate 
Grades receiv 


: ed in first-group courses are not con- y 
sidered. 

2 * . . . . 

Probation, A student must maintain a quality-point index of at least 
2.00, or be placed on probation. 


A student remains on probation 
lex is below 2.00 
Committee on S holarship. 
Suspension. — A student who has a 
who is placed on probation for a thir 
Alter an interval, is suspended. 
„® Student suspended for 
the c interval of one caler 
Ommittee on 
фы, ce from the 
“at he will 
"olarship w 
һе foreg 
‘Chedule on] 


as long 


as his quality-point inc , or until his probation is removed 


dy the 


quality-point index below 1.50 or 
d semester, whether successive or 


poor scholarship may apply 
ndar year. 
Admission and 


for readmission 
He must then submit evidence to 
Advanced Standing that during his 
so conducted himself as to indicate 1 
А student suspended twice for poor 


University he has 
profit by readmission. 
ill not be readmitted. 


oing scholarship rules are applied 


1 to a student with a limited 
y when he has undertaken 


"ar i 
a minimum of 15 semester hours. 


- Ba EEN ar eme rem eni tem 
oos a eg ng nee Ашы de Sr ш 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 
ће Curriculum requirements for the Bachelor's 
the pa semester hours beyon« 
Comp om in Arts and L 

7 lon of the major. I 
ser and by the De 


T 


ааа 


degrees include at 
1 the requirements of the Junior College 


etters or in Science) and the satisfactory 


“ach program must be approved by the major 


an. 
At leo. : wr 
deo, Cast 24 hours of the last 60 hours counted toward the Bachelor's 
ce А r . " 
de Must be taken in subjects* not included in 


the major field or 
major adviser at each 
lusion in his program of suitably distril 


t “ttment, The 
strati 

[4 п 

: tives. 


student should consult his 
N regarding the inc 


eee 


ited 


dents registered for the combined 


rt degrees of Bachelor 

8 i 

Ptofe and Doctor of Medicine, not more than 12 semester hours of 
sional a ^ 

Bache Onal courses may be inclu 


led in the 124 hours required for the 
Columbian College. Columbian College students 
courses under this rule must 
Jean's Council 
hysica] Education, 


obtain the approval, 
of Columbian College. Ordinarils 
Secretarial Studies, and technic 


dy. 
toy Vance, of the I 
"Ses in p 


al courses 


', Botany 1 
] , any, Chemistry, Cla 
wil, A etry, 


Lang ages 
cience, 


1 Languages and Literaturen, 
d Literatures, History, 
Psychology 
ures, Sociology, Speech 


Economic *, Englisl 


Journalism, Mathem 
Religion, Romance 1 anguages and Lite e 


Statistics, Zoo ogy 


ап Colles 


1 


Education 


vill count as part of the minimum residence 


for И aiving Curriculum Requir 


to omit a required or prerequisite course 


s the department prescribes, and, on passir 


relieved of the curriculum or pre 


istration in 


and may qualify for 1 
examination shall not entitle 
t 


student desiring to take such examination should 


f the Dean and pay the required fe 


the date of the examination specified in the 


After select ng à CUITIC ilum, a student may not change to 
xcept by permission of the Dean and on condition that he fulfill th: 
requirements of the ¢ ırricul to which he changes which are in « 
tt time the change is ар; roved by the Dean. 

Each student is required to select and file with the Registrar orce 
f major upon entering С olumbian College. He may chan tl jor 
only with the consent of the Dean and of the department or соп tte 
concerned, and must meet the requirements for the new major e 
n effect at the time the change is approved by the Dean 

First-group courses may be required as | rerequisites to under juate 

Jr progr ıt because of their introductory character may t be 
ount is such programs. See “Exp jn of Course Nut 
bers 

Students transferring from other institutions or fr ther vols, 

or divisions in this { nıversity with major requirem ‘nt Ww опу 

or substantially met will, nevertheless, be required t« let SEL 
torily at 12 semester hours of approved work in the ma пе! 
in order to receive а Bachelor's degree. [his WO 


Use 


of Correct English.—Any student whose 


whatever is deemed unsatisfactory may be reported by the instr! tor t 
the Dean and to the Committee on the Use of Correct English. The 
Chairman of the Committee may assign supplementary w rk міо", 
аса ic credit, varying in amount with the needs of the st jent. te 
the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular tuition pes к 
charged. The granting of a degree may be delayed by failure to таке " 
any such deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the Lon tree a 
the Dean. 
GRADUATE RECORD EXAMINATIONS 
ol mb! 


During the final semester of the senior year students in < 
College are required to take the following Graduate Record 
ons: the Aptitude Test, which provides a measure of genera 


Columbian College 


ability at the graduate level; and Area Tests (achievement), which 
measure breadth of knowledge and understanding in three broad areas 
of the liberal arts: Natural Science, Social Science, and the Humanities. 


(For further information concerning the Graduate Record Examina 
tions, see page 53.) 


DEGREE PROGRAMS 

Bachelor of Arts 

The work of the junior and senior years, 

9f the following major fields, must be 
and by the Dean. 

Major Fields.—American Thought and Civiliz 

History and Theory, 

Commercial Art; 


including a major in one 
approved by the major adviser 


ation; Art (1) Art 
(2) Drawing and Painting, (3) Sculpture, and (4) 
Biology; Botany; Chemistry; Economics; English 
^terature; French Literature; Geography ; Geology ; 
Ruages and Literatures: History; Journalism: I 
tion; Mathematics; Philosophy; Physics 
Religion; Sociology ; 


Germanic Lan- 
‚atin American Civiliza 
; Political Science: Psychology ; 
Spanish American Literature; Spanish Li 
Speech (Speech or Dramatic Art) ; Statistics 


; Zoology. 
Combined Degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine. —A 
Candid 1 


к. ate for the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of 
“Medicine must: (1) complete the Medical School entrance requirements 
“© page 17); (2) fulfill the Junior College Arts and Letters 

Wirements (see page 68); (3) fulfill the Columbian College resi 
"quirement of at least thirty semester hours; (4) obtain the app 


ti ` A а 
le Dean of Columbian College at the t 
" *dicine ; 


erature; 


See 


roval of 
ime of entering the School of 
(5) obtain the recommendation of the Dean of the School of 


th dicine at the completion of all prescribed courses in the first year of 
School of 


wil Medicine, at which time the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
u be conferred (professional work taken at another institution will 
ОР ans. А ғ “ 

t t Satisfy the major requirement for the combined degrees) ; (6) 
ain 


throughout the entire course the 
Bradu 


main 


scholarship level required for 
ation. 


Bachelor of Science 
The w 
the follo 


ork of the junior and senior years, including a major in one of 


ivi: Wing sciences, must be approved by the major department o: 
‘ston and by the Dean. 
Biological Sciences Physical Sciences 


Biology Chemistry 

Botany Geology 

Zoology Mathematics 
Physics 


Statistics 


and Divisions 


The С 


THE UNDERGRADUATE MAJOR 


ite majors: the 


N 1 { ly 
two types of undergraduat field-of-study 


the departmental major. 


th f 


[He FIELD- ruby MAJOR 
E Field-of-Study Major y t lv worked it ld ‹ 
oor d study id tl $ rv ( t рї opriat art 
ment 1 the Columbian ( ollege Committee on ott $ 
The Field-of-Study Maior requires no specihc пито‹ of semestel 
ours, no spe program of courses, and no Spt quality-point дех 
for the major, alt! the student is required to meet the over-4 
gener al requiren ents tor the degree it least 124 semester ho 5 W th 
on in tl 


point index of at least 2 


quality 
Field-of-Study Major rej 


rantitative 


Major Examı 


qualıt tive requirements tor a majo 1 

nation о! cing de monstration that the student pos 

sesses t ‹ iality of knowl of his major us ‚ally 
than- 


les, and a better 


define 1 semester urses, grade 
average q index. let prepared under the direction o 
the a field of study and ol either from the adviser 0! 
r€ t Office of the Dean ot Columbian College provides the inform 
himself unde! 


1 
by tne 


prospective St 1d 


appropriate adviser 


the direction of the 


Iunior College work and beginning 


J 
college year) in Columbian College. І 
The I ield-of Study Major pla es special empl asis on the intelle tu 
levelopment ot the individual stud he same тај" 

п vary, depending upon the individ 
stuc reading hal id aptitudes. 
adviser freq nd the ‹ 
rives him further opportunity tor in iin d 
. ; x : * ost 
5 g eram especi ally adar ted to his needs ind abilitic A d 
e Y US . 1 ; , 106 
‹ or І essent for the student's success un 
Stu Major plan 
"тч 8 * ` А ¡can 
Che following Field-of-Study Majors are offered: (1) Amer. 
(4 


Thought and Civilization, (2) Biology, (3) English Literatur (7) 


American ( ivilization, * 
‚ruft 


pi 


re 9) )anis 


Columbian College 


with the exception of the major in Spanish American Literature, replace 
departmental majors in their respective fields. A candidate for a Bach- 
elor's degree with a major in Biology, English Literature, French 
Literature, History, Philosophy, Spanish American Literature, Spanish 
Literature, Statistics, or Zoology must elect a Field-of-Study Major. 


Proseminar in the Major 


For the convenience of the student a proseminar is offered in each field 
Of study. This course, planned and administered by the professor or 
onsible for the field, will advise, guide, and instruct the stu- 


adviser res] 
Br. : 
“ent in his reading, study, a 


nd laboratory exercises in order to assist him 


" Raining a coordinated knowledge of his field. It is a presentation of 
the a ; е cp. 

'* content and methods of the major field as a whole through the 
0 а . . 
ganization anc 


1 coordination of the knowledge obtained in the various 
torm 


al courses in the major subject and of material not usually included 

In Such courses. This course is not required. Six semester hours, but 

no qualitative grade, may be assigned. When registered in this course, 

^w Student will have the privilege of visiting, subject to the approval of 
e 


i Instructor, any other appropriate course offered in the College. (Reg 
Mar at 1 
atten: 


Tegistr ition 
Student who 


ance in a course, either for credit or as an auditor, requires 


and payment of tuition.) Proseminars are open only to the 
has been accepted as a candidate under that specific major. 


The Major Examination 


The Major Examination will normally be taken by the student at the 
the уо. the senior year; in the case of a student on a limited scl edule, 
efore pres Examination may be taken not earlier th ın one calend ir year 
May graduation. A student who fails to pass a Major Examination 


E ?» at the discretior 
e Teexamine 
“ее on Stı 


1 of the Columbian College Committee on Studies 
d at a later regular major-examination period. The Con 

ıdies will have general supervision of the preparation, read 
ading of Major Examinations. Major Examinations will be 
semester on dates fixed by the department or 


departments 
» but in no case later than January ı 


May 5 for the fall semester, 
ау | ^ ` 
5 for the spring semester, and August 7 for the summer sessions. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJORS 


ера , i е 
def "tmental Majors, unlike Field-of-Stu« 
In terms of credit hours, 


Y-point index of at le 


Nor fi 
Зың fie 
Maj г 1 14. 


ly Majors, are specifically 
è Qualit required courses, and the attainment ot 
r > 1 
th : ast 2.50 in all second-group courses taken in 
The minimum specific requirements for Departmental 


ar i HT“ ‚ 
e listed below the staff of instruction of the department con- 


and Divisic 


rses of instruction. 
departmental 
lent's pro- 


must be 


to cou 


cerned in the section of the CATALOGUE devoted 
[he Executive Officer of the Department, or designated 
should be consulted at registration concerning the stuc 
the entire program, inclu 


gram of courses; and th 


adviser 
ling electives, 


The student ıs aiso ected to consul! 


adviser in all matters atte his program oF 

studies, su as changes, substitutions, or withdraw ils, and ¢ pecially 
concerning his progress in his courses. As far as possible the close stu 
of-Study Major will ! 


dent-adviser relationship developed in the Field 


ultivated also in Department al Majors. 

ыу - : oll 

Until further notice Departn ental Majors will be offered in the fo! 
Art (1) Art History nd Theory, (2) Drawing and Painting 


Eco- 


owi 


ng: ( 
ч > / ` > " 
3) Sculpture, and (4) Commercial Art; Botany; Chemistry ; 
nomics: Geography; ( jeology; Germanic Languages and Literature’ 


y A : à ` 
Mathematics; Physics ; Political Science; Psychology 


Journalism; 
Speech (Speech or Dramatic Art). 


gion; Sociology ; 


require! 


Upon the satisfactory completion oi the graduate 
Columbian ( ollege, the degree « Master of Arts or Master of > ence 
E 
DEFINITION OF THE MasTER'S WORK 
í 
The study leading to the degree of Master of Arts or Master © 
ience is a comprehensive survey oí a field of knowledge. It is à = 
tinuation of the work of the student's undergraduate major and involv“ 
gre acquaintance with sch« larly method 
The student must satisfy certain minimum requirements as (0 prey 
e tior sidence, ability to read an approved modern foreign ile 
ype language und courses taken; but these requirement er 
sential. are regarded primarily as qualify The stude” s 
by the rest 
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Geology, Germanie I 


‚anguages and Literatures, History, Latin American 
LAM А 
Civilization, Mather 


natics, Pharmacology, Philosophy, Physics, Physiol- 
Ry, Political Science, Psychology, Religion, Religious Education, Sociol- 
Ору, Spanish American Literature, Spanish 
tion, Statistics, Zoology. 

Pecial programs involving coordinated work 
Ments may be arranged with the 
and the Columbian College 


Literature, Speech Correc- 


in two or more depart- 
approval of the departments concerned 
Committee on Studies. 


MASTER or SCIENCE 


Graduate work leading to the degree of Master of Science is offered 
the following fields: 

„Anatomy, Bacteriology, Biochemistry, 
“lemotherapy, Geology, Mathematics, 
ology, Psychology, Statistics, Zoology, 


Special programs involvin 
Ments ma 
and the 


in 


Biology, Botany, Chemistry, 
Pharmacology, Physics, Physi- 


g coordinated work in two or more depart 


y be arranged with the approval of the departments concerned 


Columbian College Committee on Studies. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 


RESIDENCE 


N. tet gy 
1 Ormally, an academic year of residence in Columbian College is 
` Wired, i.e completion of 


ine} a minimum of 30 semester hours of work 

hos dine the thesis, which is counted as the equivalent of 6 semester 
r Е à : > 

A * of course work. Summer work may be counted in residence, but 


Week, Case may the period of residence aggregate less than twenty seven 
in a M À ot more than 12 semester hours (which must be approved 
schoo] m oy the Dean of Columbian College 
toward b к» of this University, and suc 
n Co a degree in that school or 
fab, Mian College. 


) may be taken in another 
h work may not be counted 
division and the Master's degree 
No part of the minimum requirement may be 


n e e E 
of § ‚esewhere. All work for the degree of Master of Arts or Master 
“tice must be с а ht a mai tfo le 
the D ust be completed within a maximum of three years, unless 


ap fan's Cor 


ex incil considers the ci 
І tension of 


rcumstances so unusual as to justi! 
time. 


SCHOLARSHIP 
A M 
ast Wter's candidate must attain the grade of “Ex.” 
"der Semester hou 
A “q Feceive the 
Dea Udent whose 


(excellent) in at 
rs of the course requirements for the degree in 
Master's degree. 

scholarship is unsatisfactory may be 


suspended by the 
endation of the dei 


Upor 4 * . 
! recomm 'artment under which the student is 


o1 


more 


vorking. A Master's candidate who accun ulates 9 hours or 
Unsat. (inch o grades of "C" or lower in ргеге e courses) W? 
cally suspended. Regarding the system 0! rrading, $ " 


PROGRAM OF STUDIES 
he 


ot 


lents program 


pee of his work, in 


in detail at ! 
at the Ofhce 
rtment 


ıst be outlined 


forms available 


the Dea Each program is subject to the approval of the dep: 

and the propriate member of the Columbian College Committee on 

Studies. The program may be revised as the о‹ asion requires, but any 
nge necessitates a repetition of the procedures just described. 

'The candidate for sree ordinarily may specialize exc г 
sively in the ield of his choice. student, however, whose under” 
graduate training does not include at least one full year ol work e Е 
of the following areas of 1 1) mathematics ог science (with 0! 

lout laboratory), (2) social science, and (3) the humanities (ше 
i 


leficienc) 


tur hilosophy rt, music, or religion), must n f 
| 1 "S И | ste 
us general education defore being admitted to car e Ma = 

tor tne 


Arts degree. This last provision does not a pl 


Misi of Science degree. ; 
Р ı the 
be credited 


Courses numbered from 1 to 100 may not f 

, m t 0 
Master's degrees, but may in certain instances be required as 4 basis, | 
advanced ч, | k require” 
advanced work. At least 6 semester hours of the course work 0 
: ў s „г 20" 
for the Master's degree must be taken in courses numbered over ied 
le 

^ ^ yiu 
be credited toward the degree ру ute 


Courses ni a over 100 may 


A student who expects to continue his studies for the ‹ 
legree is strongly a „ote? 


the com pleti on of additional work has been certified by the ар! 
officer of instruction. (See “Explanation of Course Numbers .) of 
Я Doct 


t Dh? ; tyn х 
of Philosophy after receiving the Master's ‹ 


to pl an his program from the beginning tl it work for the lower 
may | ) to repare h for the 7 he 
FOREIGN LANGUAGI REO! 
Before ng ni to v the s 
has € 1 kr yle - des 
tr Р at 1 t one Я fort 
t ent whose ne odern t 
r that | ruage in tior r ез : g f 
\ i yu? 
A laster's car te who chooses to meet the Master 's lang pre’ ch 
q t t in French, German, or Spanish and has not passe od the cite 
| h the end ‹ о! 
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attempted semester hours must register for French 49, German 49, 
or Spanish 49 as part of his next registration. The Master's reading 
examinations will be given at the first class meeting of French 49, 

erman 49, and Spanish 49, again at the end of the courses, and on the 
ast Saturday of the Summer Term; no student, however, will be per- 
mitted to take the examination after three unsuccessful attempts. Those 
enrolled in French 49, German 49, or Spanish 49 who pass the first 


*Xamination are excused from the course and will receive a refund of 
tuition. 


Students who expect to take a reading examination in any 
approved 


language other than French, Spanish, or German should 
notify the Dean at the time of registration, 
Students are reminded of the necessity for early satisfaction of this 


fequi 2 
quirement, normally not later than the end of the first semester of 
"egistration for the degree. 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 
A 


prudent must be admitted to candidacy before he begins the last half 
11 


$ work for the Master's degree, i.e., not later than the completion 
чы Semester hours of degree Courses. Application for admission to 

“асу is made on a form obtained at the Office of the Dean, and must 
rove by the appropriate representative of the department or 
аса E" and by the Dean. If a prospective candidate, in his previous 
к: work, has not substantially satisfied the prerequisites for the 
rop, degree, including the undergraduate major as defined by the 
day late department or committee, he will not be admitted to candi 
dep. until 


ef, 4 Such deficiency has been made up. He may make up his 
Ciencies by 


tow 
Ward his deg 


of 


electing appropriate courses in addition to those counted 
ree, 


Tue Thesis 


m The ; ! %- 
Th thesis may be of a research, expository, critical, or creative type. 


le mai e м E. х 
bili, "ain purpose of a Master's thesis is to demonstrate the student's 


uan make independent use of the information and training acquired 
Phstruce: 's other disciplines, and to furnish objective evidence of his 
be no ER" powers in his chosen field. Registration for the thesis must 
по ег than the beginning of the final year of preparation, unless the 
the fi "in charge of the thesis permits registration at the beginning of 


the nal Semester, 


= The choice of the thesis subject must be approved by 
of fessor in cha 


тре of the student's field and recorded in the Office 


i epi g ; ч” " 
Ман Bistrar by the date announced in the University calendar, Reg- 


$ n "n Р , ‚ 
"ane ы the thesis is ordinarily made on the basis of three hours 


Of tw ESAS ч : 
“pr two successive semesters. In exce tional cases, and with the 
Oy 


al ¢ ' : ; 
Ё the professor in charge of the thesis, the student may register 


a aae 


ırs duri 


1 
т also 


the gener ination for the major 


ination, idate who f 


1 its final ust be submitted by the student for the ар roval 
y End ; te n 
rotessor urge of the students field nd of the approf te cor 
] ] 1 1 1 ] - lenda! 
\ittee, not later than the date announced the University usa 
"ments regarding the form of the thesis are stated ( 557297 
1 tior information w зе supplied by the Dean 
Payment tu r the sis en the cand te, ( 
at t tion, to the vi ind direction ot ti 
I the 1 T t th« s t ye writter In ‹ 
s unf 1 litional s es А en vear may be gra 
es tuit y TES Лопе must. how bx 
res I g tl "o If t p aratior f 
evon t tw ear ' + ent f t ré te or it 
tuit : sia de 
[ Ё MA TER S Ex MINATION 
ha cand 
lı sit ther exa t 15 may be req ul ¿3 
| ubject 
ite must r * Aston on the 1 jr 8% 
E a , , mittee 
Examinations will | s hix by the department gr fol 
: | i у 15°", 
t in no case later than January 15 t fall semester Ma 4 
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in the art and sci ealth needs 01 ab. «e 
ever changing society. It is the responsibility of the School of Medicin® 
to provide its students with a systematic plan of instruc tion in the һа 
medical sciences; with w ell guided clinical experien e; with opportuni, 
for expression in research; and with a philosophy in eeping with © 
highest ethics of the prot 'ssion. ) 
For undergraduates the aims of the School of Medicine are: (1) : 
select students of superior bility and character, (2) to te ich the cheof е 
ical principles, laboratory hniques, and clinical applic ations o = 
medical sciences, and 1) to provide ı diversity of clinical ех eri 
through well supervised clerkships in University, public, and federal © 
pitals providing facilities for all spe ialized fields ot medicine. atê 
The aims of the School of Medicine in graduate ind poster " 
education are: (1) to provide well planned s« rvices for int rns. ect 
resident training in both gener ıl and specialized practices, 12 007 Е at 
an expanding program of app h, integrated with (© chi 
the School ot Medicine, a i [ z wit the £ rowtl 01 Washint to 
as one of the world's great centers of me il investigation, ind (3 ¡ne 
provide postgraduate instr the most recent advances 10 тей, ’ 
$ Medicine has develop“ t 
1 от?! 


To achieve these object 
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progressiv e plan 


hensive curriculum. To carry out the program the 
* ilty of adequate 5 f of outst ind 
lities which provide ¢ tional opf rtunities 10! reseca! 
PLAN OF IN TRUCTION | 
edi 
Ihe rriculum is a progressive one beginning with basi ety 
science 1 expanding to include the more com} lex aspects of t^ PA 
tion ot ise and care of the si k. The teaching prog! um E “cou 
under the various departments of the 5 hool of Medicine. (see 
гор” 


begins with an orientation 
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designed to introduce the new students to the F 
"lassmen, and to the environment for their medic 

During the first we 
With upperclassmen 
ticulum, medic 


aculty, to the upper- 
al education. 
ek the students meet for informal panel discussions 
and members of the Faculty on such subjects as cur- 
al terminology, use of library facilities, ey 
tific evidence, ethics and aims of the medic 
talth, 

During the first year instruction 
and Physiology using the classroom 


aluation of scien- 
al profession, and student 


is given in anatomy, biochemistry, 
and laboratory facilities of the School 
Iedicine. Early in their medical careers students are encouraged to 
Participate in research. Practical problems in patient care are introduced 
Conferences in the University Hospital, 
aving completed the prelimin 
the Normal body, the student prog 
On of disease processes 


ary study of structure and function of 
resses in the second year to a considera- 
: : апд mechanisms. The various microbial agents 
Dable of causing disease are studied in the course in microbiology, and 
i t effect of these and other harmful substances upon the body are studied 

„© Course in pathology. The mode of action of the various thera- 


o agents is studied in the course in pharmacology. Introductory 
tures and demonstrations in the clinical sciences are given during the 
0 . 
nd semester in order to prep 


are the student for the responsibilities 
e following year. 


Ge, the third year the student is assigned to the District of Columbia 


Der; . ” . . 
i al Hospital for lectures, conferences, and closely supervised clin- 
i, *Perience. He serves in the various divisions of the 


ing hospital assist- 
hbo the preparation of clinical records 
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and performing certain clinical 
He learns to carry out the usual ward proce- 
ain diagnostic and therapeutic instruments. Dur- 
tor e, Period instruction is individual or in small groups. The instruc- 
hg. Ws the student's observations at the bedside and guides him 
“evelopment and application of his knowledge. 

hip the summer period. following the third year each student is 
4M. * to spend eight weeks in one of the clinical facilities of the School 
I icine, 


n 
dj the fourth year the 


"atory examinations. 
in % and to use cert 


student's responsibility in the care of hospitalized 
Гм Continues and enlarges, but at least an equal part of his time 
„Ж. the study and care of clinic patients. The University Hos- 
Moun © District of Columbia General Hospital, Children’s Hospital, 
Mita . Ito Veterans Administration Hospital, and St. Elizabeths Hos- 
м, Provide the student with experience in many fields. In this final 
y le 9rmal medical education stress is placed upon the total patient 
M Snvironment so that emotional and economic as well as physical 
N мау be considered in the process of restoration of the individual 
te of health and happiness. 
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the four-year course 01 the School o! 


factory completion of 
training leading to * 


Upon satisfa 
yared for graduate 


Psych 


Medicine, the student is w ell prer 
career in research, medical education, general o: specialty practice, OF 
government service, 
| 
THE CURRICULUM | 
I e |Laborat ‹ Total 
First YEAR 
d sel | ! 168 
g 48 96 144 
64 e 00 
d 18 288 
) y. 144 16 337 
Biostatistics ......... 1 р 
Disaster Medicine ...... T = 
Introd m to Medical Psy 16 К 
Ls , i 
p s 
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THIRD YEAR 


| Lect 


Subject | Conference, Clerkship Total 
or Clinic 

— — — 

Anesthesiology AA оччо oe 16 | — 16 
inical Pathological Conference ....... 32 — 32 
tmatology and Syphilology ......... | 16 — 16 

AAA | 16 24 2$ 

Medical ees Lease ay Oe — 6 60 

rc A -- 60 60 
Stetrics and Gynecology ........... | 48 120 168 
hthalmology ren 16 — 16 

Pediatrics IRA EA es diac | 16 120 | 136 

hysical Medicine ................ | 12 — | 12 

"¥choneuroses ................. | 16 — | 16 

Surgery | 61 24 301 

16 — 16 

A gency | — 120 120 

Therapeutic Conference ........... 16 ar | “5 
AA eee | 281 | 9бо | 1,241 

ШИ... t AS уе er ijt 


SUMMER CLERKSHIP 


ы, 


fedicine, Surgery, Obstetrics and 
Ween third and fourth years. 


A) FourTH YEAR 
! Lecture 


Subject Hours 
Clinical Pathological Conferer e. 27 
Forensic Medicine ............. 12 
OSOS iii es a "Bf 
Public Health Practice ... 5 
Surgical Anatomy 14 
Surgical Pathology 8 
B Total 4378. ensi 3 
|? Clerkshipe 
Division Weeks 
lu ATL 9 
Surgery 9 
Obstetrics and G í 6 
те, EA 6 
Cancer Clinie .......... 3 
Psychiatry 3 
e Total 16 


Week elective may be substituted f 


or part of the clerkship ir 


Gynecology or Pediatrics—eight weeks 


| the division where the 


EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES 
building housing the School of Medi- 


Medical School Building. he building + 

е . . x le 

cine is а five-story tructure with lecture rooms classrooms, students 
hygiene 


anatomy; bacteriology, 


the following laboratories: 
ant 


rooms, and 
cine: biochemistry; pathology; 


pharma ology pe 


and preventive me 
the 


physiology. 
adequately 


They are fully equipped 
- 


to acquire the technical skill 


students to pursue 


v in modern 


necessar 


laberatory courses and 


The Rese ırch Buil 


clinical and investigative W ork. 
department 


Research and Adn inistration Building. 
i ind staff research in the 

und Bacteriology 
r the 
] for 


special laboratories for g 
ırmacolory Physiology - 
i are provided 10 


Anatomy; Biochemistry; Pharma g 
and Preventive Medicine. S 


Hygiene, 


study of radio-active compounds, for tissue-culture techniques : 
. . 1 ` | : 1 کہ‎ » 10 
virologic procedures. Selected students are invited to participate 

asis O 


either on a volunteer ba 


pects of the research 


certain 
with the support of special Researcl rships | 
On the first floor, the west wing occupi i by a modern medica 
library; east wing houses tl | trative offices of the 5 ool # 
ities for 4 ,dio" 


Medicine. Photographic laboratories 


visual aids to education are on the second floor. 


j 


4 1 H nel 
modern, well equipf 


Medical Library —The Medical Library in 
quarters on the first floor of 1339 H Street NW., contains 17 700 care” 
fully selected volumes, including the new med cal works and the prin 
cipal medical journals. 

loan service is maintaine th other ı ‘cal and $ en 
tifi raries. 

The Medical Library is open from 9:00 A.M. to 10:00 P.M. € ich de 

PM Saturday 


ind from 9:00 A.M. to 5 


dav, Monday through Friday, 


A branch of the Medical Library is maintained in the University , 
pital for the use of the resident p lar interns, and students- E 
open Monday through Friday, 1:00 to 5:00 P.M. und 6:00 to 9:09 ES 

nd Satur 00 to £:00 P.M i 

The George # t ty Hospital.—Yhis 400 bed hospi” 

s staffed rected by the ! ultv of the George Washington Univ 

у son M ne It provid excellent clinical орр‹ rtunity p 
the instruction. 0 | students. Virtually every spe ialty in y 
1 ea surgery has med space and € juipment in 2 

mod“ 


this 
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01 conditions met in general medicine 


and surgery as well as those of 
Special military significance, 


Its collection of anatomical and patho- 
Ogical specimens comprises material received from all areas of the world 
and is unequaled in this country. The Museum of Hygiene, the National 
Museum, the Smithsonian Institution, the Botanic Gardens, and the 
Various collections of the Department of Agriculture all afford oppor- 


‘unity for study of materials of special interest in various areas of Med- 
Kine and its allied sciences. 


CLINICAL FACILITIES 


Students at the George Washington University School of Medicine 
"ceive clinical training at the University Hospital, at the new Univer- 
“ty Cancer Clinic, and at four affiliated hospitals, 

* medical student begins his work 
*ture halls and classrooms. 

The George Washington University Hospital.—All clinics are under 
the Supervision of the Dean and the chiefs of services. The individual 
"dent has direct responsibility to patients under supervision, Clinical 
and Clinical pathological conferences are held in which the history of 
mene the physical findings, laboratory records, 

j ology are presented and correlated, 

he Outpatient Department.—The Outpatient De 
E facilities for each Service in the Hospital. 
om in rotation by section for clinic 
„Artment. 

he і Clinic.—This modern 

L ane opened in 1954, houses the ( ancer Detection Clinic; the Helen 

ь E Mary E. Warwick Memorial ; 
| ^ related to the nature, diagnosis 
in ® facilities of the € 
o of medical students. 


n a e 
ш “Oplasms are presented. The results of the treatment of neoplasms 
eval 


“uated by follow-up studies. 


In the very first year 
in the hospital as well as in the 


and post-mortem 


partment has clin- 
Fourth-year students are 
al instruction in the Outpatient 


e George Washington University Cancer 


and special laboratories for re- 
, and treatment of cancer, 
‚ancer Detection Clinic are used for the teach- 


The diagnosis and treatment of various forms 


yi of Columbia General Hospital.—W ashington's large city 
Natal as 1,300 beds and an outpatient department in which approxi- 
hs У 88,898 patient-visits are made each year. 
(піке 


istrict 


It provides clinical 
з in virtually every branch of medicine and surgery. 

ital, dren's Hospital.—This is one of the largest and best known hos- 
% or children in the United States. 
n Clinica] experience in pec 


§ 


Medical students receive train- 

liatrics on both clinic and inpatient serv- 

ES. 
Elizabeth j 


Н ospital.—This famous hospital has recently celebrated 


t 


The George Washington University medi 
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This hospit il cares t01 7,5 
1 


ot its founding. 


he тоо anniversary 01 

ti 1 ir lly E r } i 

tients with virtually every known psychiatric and neurologic disorder 
al students begin their studies 


hout the 


ontinue throug 
and 


first year and these studies 
in psychiatry 


in psychiatry in their 
instruction 
| and 


four years. Much of their clinical 

‚ceived at St. Elizabeths. Prominent psychiatrists 
| ге members of the George 
niversity School \ Additional clinica 
1 neurology is £ ined by st idents at the 
Hospital Psychiatrk Department and 1 
University Hospital. 51 | lecture? 


opeciai 
ıre given in the Psyc 


1 
neurology 15 те 


Depart 


SV > 
and clinical work ın child psychiatry iatric 
nent of Children's Hospital. 


Mt. Administration Ho 


yoth 


^w = 
pital.— nk al experience и 

. y in” 
led at this Veterans Admit 


istration hospital. 


NCIAL REGULATION 


subject to, and are € 


tions state 1 on pages . à 

ine is for a period of one academ 

the courses of instr! tion he " 

ademic year. No art 0! » 

rawal or dismis 11 for any caus” 

Acceptance by the School of a student s tec does not in any wa) oblige" 
the School to accept st nt for v subsequent year ind the ng 
is reserved to drop any student trom the School whenever, 11 he inter! 
of the student or the School, the Faculty det it advisable to do 80°. 1 

A fee of $10 to í the costs of completing the 1 ords 10! it 
conde n for admission must accompany each app" ation. This a 

à students whose premedical training was com sleted at this his 
ve well as to students who have previously ttended ۰ 

rees гог € $ este re »47 pay able in rdvance- t 
‚den 

ommittee on "on. ig guided in the selection Of $ рш 

by the а li y '$ academii the results ot the Medic il Col ol 

Admission Test, and personal qualifications as determined by үеге? by 

1 interview Applicants are interviewed only " 


reference and personal ınt 


ritation of the Committee. 


ne s soon as 


Each applicant is пош px 
ety the 


makes a decision. 
ho is offered a place in a class 15 required to 


acceP 
intent to ace һа? 


An applicant v 
later 


Director of Ad: 


í ^ 
t hi$ 


of $100 not 


sions within two weeks 
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January 15th prior to the opening of classes of the academic year for 
which he applied. This deposit will not be refunded after January ısth. 
It will be credited toward the tuition for the first semester. 

Credit for work will not be given until, at the completion of a labora- 
tory course, the student has replaced or paid for all articles of equipment 
9r other University property which he has lost, broken, or destroyed. All 


breakage or loss not directly traceable to an individual student is assessed 
Pro rata, 


Cost or TEXTBOOKS AND STUDENT EQUIPMENT 


The minimum cost of necessary textbooks and student equipment 
(microscope, drawing materials, glass slides, clinical thermometer, stetho- 
Scope, hemocytometer, uniforms, etc.) is approximately as follows: first 
Year, $400; second year, $250; third year, $125; fourth year, $80; total, 

55. 


A fee of $ı a semester is charged for the use (optional) of a locker. 


REGULATIONS 


Students in the School 
"Miliarize themselves wi 
tages 48-55, 


of Medicine are subject to, and are expected to 
th, the general University regulations stated on 


ATTENDANCE 
A Studer 


i it is not permitted to attend classes until registration has been 
mpleted 


and fees due have been paid. Regular attendance is required. 


GRADES 


he following grading system is used: A (90-100); B (80-89); C 
79) ; D (65-74) condition; E (below 6s) failure; /nc., incomplete 
* passing grade in each subject is C. 
ч Student who is conditioned in any subject will not be advanced until 


Condition is removed and then only by authority of the Committee 
cholarship. 


EXAMINATIONS 


" Xaminations, which may be written, oral, or practical, will be held 
* end of each semester. 
Students in the School of Medicine are required to take Part | 
1 
Шы *rt II of the National Board Examinations except that students 
I 
Nati those states and foreign countries which do not recognize the 


o ; & 
Ri ра Board may be exempted from Part II by action of the Com- 
* on Scholarship. 
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PHYSICAL EX AMINATIONS 
)hysical examination 
are informed 


| tend to help 


prehensive [ 
The students 


AM first-year students are given a с 


to the School of Medicine. 


{ advised regarding such 


h standard of health. 
al students benefit from the complete 
| has maintained since 


upon admission 
measures as wil 


of the findings 


Tuberculosis 
» 1938-39: 


them maintain a 
In addition m 


Case Finding Program which the School 

Under this program all students receive tuberculin tests, X-ray exami- 

nations, and such al attention from chest specialists as is necessary 

to reduce to a minimum the dangers trom tuberculosis. Students are 
prophylactics exist 


| 1: А + 
those diseases Tor which proven 


immunized against 


°? DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 


THE DEGREE Ol 
Upon the satisfactory completion of the requirements of the School Y 


Medicine, the degree 01 Doc tor ot Me ] ine 18 € onferred. 


CURRICULUM 


B ıchelor of Arts, the 
bed collegt 


complete” 


COMBINED ARTS AND MEDICINE 


} 
for the degree of 


In order to be recor 
at least 90 semester hours of prescri 


candidate must complete at 


work (at least 30 hours and one year ої residence must be 


and the 


first yes 


in Columbian College, the senior liberal arts college), 
» ne M T 1 ; i f f t 
of the med curriculum. Upon satisfactory completion ot the fom 
۰ 7 , B e 
the student becomes eligible tor the < 


year of the medi 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 
in 


f Medic 
er, * 


» ol Doc tor O 


ith the degree 
ble charact 


Every candidate for graduation w 


jth 


e 


nt 


e 


must be at lea itv-one years of age, of reputable 
free of all i dness to the University. He must have satishet 7 
admission re its, completed satisfactorily not less than four e: 
years ot st s a matriculated student in Medicine, complete е 
T En und passed satisfactorily ill pres ribed examination 


Honors 

‚ieh 
ar medical course ا‎ 
“with 


ho | pl 1 el 
ho has completed the tour-ye 
t | for graduation 


of 90 may be recommended 


tinction. 


INTERN AND RESIDENT TRAINING PROGRAM 
rotating 


The George Washington University Hospital oftegs 
RENTE EEE 1 
internships as classıhed by the National Intern Matching Program 
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Twenty-five internships of one year each are offered; fourteen in the 
Department of Medicine with emphasis on medicine, eleven in the De- 
Partment of Surgery with emphasis on surgery, and two in the Depart- 
Ment of Pathology with emphasis on Pathology. 

Rotating Internships, Emphasis on Medicine —Interns will be assigned 
to six months of general medicine, two months on the surgical service, 
ind one month each on neuro-psychiatry, pediatrics, obstetrics and gyne- 
cology, and emergency. 

Rotating Internships, Emphasis on Surgery.—Interns will be assigned 
to the surgical services for nine months, to general medicine for two 
Months, and to obstetrics for one month. 

Rotating Internships, Emphasis on Pathology.—Interns will be assigned 
to the pathology service for six months, to general medicine for two 


Months, to surgery for two months, to pediatrics for one month, and to 
Wstetrics for one month. 


‚A total of approximately forty-two approved residencies are offered 
A anesthesiology, cardiac diseases, internal medicine, neurologic surgery, 
0 Stetrics-gynecology, oral surgery, pathology, physical medicine, psychia- 
try, Toentgenology, surgery and thoracic surgery. Residency programs 
Те of from one to four years depending upon the service. Appoint- 
"nts are for one year subject to renewal. In several of the fields there 
't affiliations with local and government hospitals. 

ellowships of one or two years are available to acceptable candidates 
Anesthesiology, cardiology, chest diseases, infectious diseases, out- 


Mati ; . ner А ; 
lént service, physical medicine, rheumatic diseases, surgery and 


racic surgery. 
ET application blanks and further information, address the Medical 
tector, The George Washington University Hospital, Washington 7, 


MEDICAL TECHNOLOGIST COURSE 


Ron, Course for medical technologists consists of twelve consecutive 
tech „5 Of didactic and practical work in all phases of clinical laboratory 
"A The course meets the full requirements of the Registry of 
P cal Technologists of the American Society of Clinical Pathologists. 
1 ‚Qisite: the Basic Course in Medical Technology offered by the 


lor © nr " , x T x ‚ 
lene t College of The George Washington University, or the equiva- 


the Wo Classes are accepted each year, one entering in September and 
Mery, er in March. Enrollment in each class is strictly limited so that 
U al instruction can be given, 

" Satisfactory completion of the course a certificate is awarded 
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; ‘oil | FR ‚en by the 
and the candidate sligible for the certifying examination given by t 


Registry of Medica 
For application blanks and further information, address the 
of Laboratories, The George Washington University Hospital, 


ington 7, D. C. 


. Director 
Wash- 


THE LAW SCHOOL 


THE FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION* 


m Dean of the Law School 

Carville Dickinson Benson, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Assistant Dean of the 
Law School 

Louis Harkey Mayo, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., Assistant Dean of the Law 
School 


avid Benson Weaver, A.B., LL.B., Director of Continuing Legal Edu- 
cation 


William Thomas Fryer, A.B., LL.B., J.D., Professor of Law 

arville Dickinson Benson, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Lau 

Ames Forrester Davison, A.B., LL.B., LL.M., S.].D., Professor of Law 
Swald Symister Colclough, B.S., LL.B., LL.D., Professor of Law 
*rman Israel Orentlicher, A.B., LL.B., Professor of Law 

۳ Sorenson Merrifield, A.B., LL.B,, M.P.A., S.J.D., Professor of 
aw 

Orville Hassler Walburn, A.B., LL.B., J.D., Professor of Law 

und Benson Weaver, A.B., LL.B., Professor of Law 

Quis Harkey Mayo, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., Professor of Law 

„en Earl Weston, B.S., LL.B., Professor of Law 

р, n Wingfield Jackson, В.5., LL.B., Adjunct Professor of Law 

тапк Hammett Myers, LL.B., LL.M., Adjunct Professor of Law 

qua Albert McIntire, A.B., LL.B., LL.D., Professorial Lecturer in Law 

Phin Lincoln Edgerton, A.B., LL.B., Professorial Lecturer in Law 

Gulp Field Herric k, A.B., LL.B., LL.M., Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
ge Edward Monk, A.B., LL.B., LL.M., Professorial Lecturer in 


Q Law 

iles James Zinn, A.B., LL.B., LL.M., S.J.D., Professorial Lecture: 
ma in Lau 
Lo Ph Dach, LL.D., LL.B., Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


75 James Harris, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., LL.M., Professorial Lecturer 


In Law 


Joh 
К Joseph Czyzak, A.M., LL.B., Professorial Lecturer in Law 
obe Patrick Walsh, A.B., LL.B., Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
r K: . 
- t McKinney Cooper, Ph.M., J.D., Associate Professor of Law 
hou ® Presid i 
{too}, lent of the University, the Dean of Faculties, the Dean and Assistant Deans of the 
ч, М Registrar of the University, the Director of Admissions of the University, the P: 
On sabia Profe Associate Professors, and Assistant Professors constitute the Faculty 


emester 1 


(11 
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A.B. LL.B., Associate Professor 0] Law 


Villiam Thomas Mallison, Ir. 
Associate Professor of Lau 


gi Galloway Dixon, Jr., 
Jackson Reid Hambrick, A. 4 LL.B., Associate Professor of Lau 


Milton Paul Kroll, A.B., LL - Associate рде Lecturer in Law 


Paul Archibald Rose, LL. B.. Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
George Nelson Robillard, B.S. | L.B.. Associate Professorial L. turer Y 
Law 
Gust Angelo Ledakis, B.B.A 
Raymond Warren Young, 
Crombie James Dicki inson = tt, 
William Woolcott Gor 5 , LL.B., Lecturer in Lau 
Vincent Kleinfeld, LL.B., turer 1n 
Herbert Joseph Liebesny, J D. rwn in Law 
Carl Clell Davis, B.S., LL.B., LL.M., Lecturer in Law 
b cows Havward Brown, dé turer in Aes 


Pasqua > Josey hh Federico, A. M.. LL. ecturer in Law 


B.S., ] E > 1 ecturer in Law 


of Lau 


, LL.B ay veto een 
of Lau 


Ph.D., Assistant Professor 
ri B., LL.B., Lecturer їп Lat 


Georg € vr. ph € 
Abe Krash, A.B., J.D., cturer in La 

Samuel Joseph L' d jeu, ‚ В.5 _ LLB., LL. , Lecturer in Law 
John Alexander Kend rick, A.B., LL. E Clerk of the T rial P ractice l -— 
Dudley Graham Skinker, LL.B Clerk of the Trial Pract 


Court 


tate 


COMMITTEES* 


THE Dean’s COUNCII 


~n n „nson 

am Thomas Fryer Carville Dickinson Bens 

А 4 {е 

James Forrester Davison Leroy Sorenson Merri 
" ps ‘nope 

Herman Israel Orentlicher Robert M Kinney (001 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSIONS 


le Dickinson Benson Chairman D 
Ex Ofer? 
Fd " DX 
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COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSH IP 


Orville Hassler Walburn, Chairman 
Carville Dickinson Benson Louis Harkey Mayo 
Edward Andrew Potts, Ex Officio 


CoMMITTEE ON CURRICULUM 


Herman Israel Orentlicher, Chairman 
William Thomas Fryer James Forrester Davison 
Louis Harkey Mayo Robert McKinney Cooper 


LIBRARY COMMITTEE 


Robert Galloway Dixon, Jr., Chairman 
Jackson Reid Hambrick Gust Angelo Ledakis 
Raymond Warren Young 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
LOCATION IN THE NATION'S CAPITAL 


‚ The George Washington University Law School, now in its 93d year, 
' the oldest law school in the District of Columbia. The School took 
н" аз a charter member іп 1900 in the organization of the Association 
а Law Schools and it has been an active member of the Asso- 
tod > since that time. It is approved by the Section of Legal Education 
Admissions to the Bar of the American Bar Association. 
T ational University, which has had an important place in legal educa- 
Wash; the District of Columbia since 1869, was merged into The George 
Ington University in August 1954. 
эч E significance is the location of the Law School in the Nation's 
nationa? the focal point of the law in action, both Americ an and inter- 
al. The work of the School goes on in this environment, presenting 
opportunity for observation and study of federal agencies— 


al, legislative, and administrative. 
eye 
Ife of 
U А 


T 


N Unique 
dici 


ars of residence at law school are years of participation in the 

E community, which in the case of the George Washington 

ha EY Law School, is the government of the 1 nited States by law. 

Roa} . „sequence, the study of law takes on added meaning, whether the 
Rovernment service or practice, general or specialized. 


OBJECTIVES 


he Prim 


to Me агу purpose of the Law School is to prepare men and women 


et E ° x - 
the needs of society in the many fields of law, public and private. 


— —— 


ership ın 


: dose 
In fulfill these res 
of study in preparation for the practice о! law 2) programs Oi study 
research on the gra luate level tor foreign as well as tor American 
g lf f en a А 
students 2) a continuing legal education program for members of the 
bar i t t 1 + 1 foreign 
Y; 4 { 8 € rent n domestic 4 
law (5 the pi n ol rnal contain the res lts О? 3 
h in public 1 d (6) t our t of st ıt profess ma 
d ITT activities 
p 
Pr 
Traditionally t Law S deis: еби phic 419 
ЕТ 
tr £ its students. At ay omen ng 
ni 
h laureate degrees fro a ap tet 1 colleges ad ut 
L2 : ‚ ra 
versities come from the torty- > states the t torit ind ever 
t t che 
)reior ountries to omp +) student body Ме a { sequence е 
1 Tur? 


Bac! lor of Laws anu ^ a 


those aes 
| study by members « 
ites Tor at "es 
nclas fed gradi 
+ 
7 come 
t + the needs of | who 
: In 
e English NH 
o! 


ntries whose legal systems are not based on the 
| coo ot DA ster 
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Friday: Trial Practice Court meets for a two-hour period from 9:30 
to 11:30 A.M. on Saturday 
vening classes meet for two fifty-minute periods from 5:50 to 7:40 
^M. Monday through Friday. A four-credit course, e.g., Torts, meets 
0 evenings a week; a two-credit course, e.g., Personal Property, meets 
Me evening a week. The evening division conforms to the standards of 
* morning division and has the same teaching staff. 


Tue LIBRARY 


The Law Library of 52,700 volumes contains the official reports of the 
j Sions of the courts of last resort of all states prior to the National 
Porter System, and of some states complete to date; the National Re- 
ter System, complete; the reports of the United States Supreme 
urt and lower Federal courts, and the reports of federal administra- 
the Agencies ; Shepard's Citations for the units of the Reporter System; 
Lay oglish Reports, F ull Reprint; the English Law Reports; the Times 
tnd Reports; the Dominion Law Reports; the United States statutes 


Codes; 


Чы, ; complete sets of statutes of all the states; the English stat- 
wp, the principal English and American digests and encyclopedias ; 
к. of special reports and annotated cases; United Nations docu- 

+ leading textbooks and treatises; and practically complete sets of 
üt 150 legal periodicals. A section of the library, consisting of books 


гей from National University, is known as the National University 
у Collection. 


du, international law collection, formerly the library of the Carnegie 
awment for International Peace, is available to law students. 
fh. * Library, which is on the fourth floor of Stockton Hall, is open 
0 A.M. to 10:00 P.M., Monday through Friday; from 9:00 A.M. 
= P.M. on Saturday; and from 2:00 to 6:00 P.M. on Sunday. Books 
er materials do not circulate and must be used in the library. 


Tue Law Review 


чы George Washington Law Review, published by the University, is 
Managed by students of the Law School under the supervision 
k : advisers. It is devoted exclusively to state and federal public 
Ий. © location of the University in the National Capital, where the 
org Sources of federal public law may be observed in operation, 
‚The aa unexcelled opportunity for specialization in this field. 

ly View organization includes a faculty editor-in-chief, an associate 


e . в 

іы, a faculty board of advisory editors, a board of depart- 
tity ^ Visory editors, and a board of student editors. The student 

те c 


"osen each year on the basis of scholarship. 


Schools, ani 


Tue STUDENT Bar ASSOCIATION 


s a member 
tudents to b 


Every student in the 
i а аре 5 


ciation, which is org 
bbs re 
probie ms ot the proiess on, 
g about ‚ser contact with meml 
active practice of the 
; 2 ) 
irried on by various + 


The work of the nt Bar Associati 


Stude 
tua 


mittees and by { 
From tir 


nature. 
on legal a 

An important acti 
i opport 


an 
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ATTENDANCE 


Regular attendance at classes is required and is necessary for successful 
Work, A student who is deficient in class attendance in any course may 
barred from taking the examination. 


RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS 


Candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Laws must complete a resi- 

nce period of three academic years. Attendance in the morning division 
Or the fall and spring semesters constitutes residence for an academic 
oh Similar attendance in the evening division constitutes residence for 
Fee-fourths of an academic year. Consequently, a morning student 
Ust attend six semesters to meet residence requirements; an evening 
Ent must attend eight. Students authorized to take schedules of less 
e 10 hours in the morning division or less than 6 hours in the evening 


i i $ - : . . 

; Sion receive residence credit on a proportional basis. Students who 
e 

nd the summe 


desiring to use credits obtained at such schools in their course 
aw School must f 
wh: ® Dean. 


Ic might be 


irst have the courses they wish to take approved 
In no event will credits be recegnized in excess of those 
obtained in a similar period in this School. 


EXAMINATIONS 


rit E F : 
pm *Xaminations are held at the end of each course. Every stu- 
requi ул ~ 
Reuse f “Quired to take the regular examinations unless excused. No 
il Ог absence will be 


$ 
Yritin Or other 
Е not la d 
Vado of ot later than one month after the date of the examination. A 
NM ~ (no grade) will be entered on the record of a student thus 
te : and he m 


0 
N “зе for y hic 


№, to + ту nations will be given; except that, upon written appli 
h Vocatio, - showing sufficient cause, a candidate for a degree at 
у i - 
take n before the next regular examination, if he would be entitled 
le s. баро юбь , : 
б a Poned examination, may, at the discretion of the Fac ulty, 
l E Special examination. 


Uer) dent fails 


granted except by the Dean and then only for 
emergency. Application for excuse must be made in 


ay take the next regularly scheduled examination in 
h the excuse has been granted. 


% wil to take an examination, a grade of F (to be counted 
Se Provided ^m. unless he has been excused from the examina 
ordin 9ve or has obtained the Dean's permission to drop the 

8 to regulations on page $0. 


B, good 
lar d for 


stand 


by the Letters 4, excellent, 85-100; 
C, satisfactory, 65774; D, poor, 5504 below 
student excl 


Grades are indicated 
¡sed 


graduation ; F, failed—below 55 nd NG, no grade 

r failure to take regularly scl eduled examination. See “Examina 

tions” above, tor grade ¡pon fail to take an examination The grades 
completed and credit given 


he work has been 


To obtain 


ho has 


student wh 


A, B, C, and D mean that 


re courses. F, failed, п 


1} 
it " » over 
it will be given. 


urse, except that a 
iust completed 
» dur” 


next 


redit the student must repeat the с 
work of the semester 


obtained an average of C i 


} : dir" = 
the preceding semester and received a 


one cours 


1 } ın only 
take the 


ing those semesters may, with ti onsent of the Fa ulty, y 
regular examinati п that course if he 15 not been exc luded previous? 
for low s rship If the failure occurs ın the first semester, the 
succeeding ester is used as t second semeste! The privileg s 
limited to taking the next regular examination, € cept that à candid 
for a degree at a convocation before the next regular ex mination m2 

tted to t special ex iminati п at t e end Ol the next emest , 

the reex nation the student receives а passing rrade he will ^ 
given credit in the course. Зое grades are rt orded 


EXCLUSION AND PROBATION FOR Poor SCHOLARSHIP 


Candidates for the Degrees of Bachelor of Laws and Juris 
A student who in one semester, or two su 
he urs Will be t 


ggregating 8 or more semester ) 


cessive seme 


courses a reg g 
that if currently registered he will be permitted to complete the in 
the semester. Such a student 18 not eligible thereafter to be register ses 
ha L3 ` 1 a id 1 wey 
ıe Law School or to attend classes. While excluded he may, ho ind” 
wit) к ; ¿mi 
vith the consent of the Faculty, be admitted to the next regular ex3 ji 
. ú 
y 


^ “ i э” 
ich he has made а grade below p? 


tions in those courses in which I 
courses with an 


È : Р rated. 
‚he will be reinstat at 


he receives a grade of passing in those average 
sake hie с : 

to make his cumulative average not less than ( 

the foregoing 


A student not subject to exclusion under 
апу time fails to maintain a cumulative average of at least " 0 o 
t erreti 
m may at the discr nt ° 


„1 - 4 7 
placed оп рт bation. A student on prot 


the Dean b | 
ıe Dean be required to reduce his program 


prob ition does not, by the en 1 ot the se nd semester > 
which his average has fallen below ©, rece rades sufficient ® g" 

a cumulative average of at least C, he will be ex luded ehe 

The cumulative average of a student includes all the zrades Mti 

courses taken while he is in the Law $ hool as a candidate for a P^ уф 
ion ” 


reneated or a ree minat 


lar degree. When a urse is 
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both the first grade and the subsequent grade or grades are counted in 
the cumulative average. 

In special cases in which a student who has been excluded can clearly 
demonstrate that his low grades were due to special circumstances beyond 
is control and that he has the capacity to pursue the study of law with 
A definite likelihood of success, such student may be readmitted by the 
culty subject to such conditions as the Faculty may impose. 

Candidates for Graduate Degrees.—A candidate for one of the grad- 
late degrees whose work is not satisfactory in the opinion of the Faculty, 
liking into consideration the requirements and standards for the degree, 
May, by action of the Faculty, be excluded at the end of the semester for 
Which he is currently registered, 

А Unclassified Students.—An unclassified student whose work is not sat- 
Mactory in the opinion of the Faculty may, by action of the Faculty, be 
"cluded at the end of the semester for which he is currently registered. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


Candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Laws are divided into 
Е" on the completion of semester hours as follows: first year, one 
ap eh twenty-eight; second year, twenty-nine through fifty-six; third 

' fifty-seven or more. Unclassified Students, see page 19. 


THE DEGREES OF BACHELOR OF LAWS AND JURIS 
DOCTOR 


The Programs of study leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Laws 


ha uris Doctor are addressed to the development and application of 

ent Ecoles, skills, and ideals which are indispensable to the equip- 

t а lawyer for professional responsibility and leadership in mod- 

ligaj °. They include, first and foremost, the traditional core of 

e ucation, namely, the study of legal materials—judicial, statutory, 

s inistrative- and instruction in the technique of their use. These 

st j ™S include the study of the nature and purpose of law, the history 

the * Anglo-American legal system, and the history and standards of 

"riti eal Profession; practice in the skills of legal research and legal 

md elementary training in trial practice; and, through the medium 
Mars, experience in group handling of legal problems. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 


BACHELOR or Laws 


0 
Nude be recommen 


ded for the degree of Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.) the 
must h 


ave completed a residence period of not less than three 
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Wurt is devoted exclusively to the trial of patent cases. 
Preparing and arguing appellate court cases 
se Club Competition. 


Experience in 
is available through the 


atent Law.—Students interested in patent law should take the fol- 
Wing group of courses: Unfair Trade Practices, Patent Law I and II, 
‘tent Office Practice, Patent Trial Practice Court, Federal Antitrust 
aws, and Trade Regulation Seminar. 

Urriculum.- 


“ш, semeste 
1 


-Following is the curriculum for students beginnin 


g in 
т. Adjustments are made to meet the needs of stud 


ents 
Ming in the spring semester and in the summer. 
MORNING DIVISION 
FIRST YEAR 
н SEMESTER Semester : : Semester 
Con FALL SEMESTER КЕ SPRING SEMESTER د‎ 
“ie PE EY I $T rd 2 
- lethod and Legal System.. 4 Constitutional Law 4 
Ton, al Property NS o | мз у нн 2 
BEES... 4 Criminal Law and Procedure 4 
" "^ Real Pioperty iios 508 050 Po lu 2 
Total... 14 , — 
Total. ..... 14 
SECOND YEAR 
n S 5 
бы FALL SEMESTER g оет SPRING SEMESTER т== 
ТИРЕ УНТИ 4 Evidence 4 
Ran гУапсе "lecti 
ООО 2 Electives 10 
Aa «ооз» {945956 8 — 
— Total... 14 
Total BEES Piae LA gs 14 
THIRD YEAR 
Б FAL = Semester и Semester 
um E ALL SEMESTER om SPRING SEMESTER к 
гасне Ca, Р i . 
Rive, Ce Court ............ 2 Trial Practice Court ..... 2 
ено ьо. TE ОНИН 10 
To ] ces 
t oe 
¿ARPA 12 Total 12 
EVENING Division 
FIRST YEAR 
PALL SEMESTER Semester ч d a Semester 
ha I s ee SPRING SEMESTER к 
APA Contracts II 2 
^ ethod ; . ..... 4 0 гас M ssd009504099499 a е: 
na] pd Legal System 4 Criminal Law and Procedure 4 
erty ТАВ an ET T 4 
Total > 


1 Divisions 


126 
SECOND YEAR 
FALL SEM ч ї ‘ EME 
М 
Agenc 2 ( Law 
CIV P C ance 
R Р ] 
F 
I 
10 
I* 
THIRD YEAR 
sees 
FALL SEMEST! е Be 
1 u 
4 
1 I ” 
I E, ct . 0 
I 1 
FOURTH YEAR 
Semen 
A EN ye ME Нов? 
[ Practice ( 2 Trial Pı \ 8 
^ lective سے‎ 
1 


PROGRAM 


DEGREES OF MASTER 01 LAWS AND DOCTOR OF | URIDIC AL 5 
| i on” 
The administration O “ustice under law is a matter $0 yast and to 
оз ? 1 yre 
plex that some gt tes feel the need for further stucy in € is 0 
І 1 ! 5 Ww к 
broaden and deepen their un lerstanding of the law. Others lu „te 
exten haty ' А se s уга" 4 
xtend their study into rapidi) developing specialize 1 ne lds. re 
instruction, leading to the degree of Master ot Laws, 1$ therefore... 
a ERI - di | pjective" 
to enable qualified students t train one or both of these 00) #0 
cte °, 4 
The degree of Doctor of Juri Science 15 offered for > lec ШР 
- | ез by PUE 
ents whose aim < to extend further the tudies 97 
original research ‚dent 
ud 
Graduate we ү le to evening 4 wel is I rnb °. W” 
s : i { + serv 
order t * wi n te practice an ` ( can 
gage in ıdvan ed stuc ( n n lr € 
PROGRAMS OF ST! ror FOREIGN LAWYP po 
у ^ 
. ^ 7 wye ^c 
Гуо programs of study are provided eo meet the needs о! a got" 
i p | 
: x ; ‹ » 
come from countries whose legal systems are not based ОП th ТИ 
| ` : i jersta ي‎ 
law. For such lawyers, whose a < to acquire un una rs als af 
tr q 1 1 } i cen” 
our system so that they may Work ntelligently with its mA 


| 
| 
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Practitioners after returning to their own countries, there is available the 
degree of Master of Comparative Law. 
Who wish to practice in 
the d 


For foreign lawyers, however, 
a common law jurisdiction there is available 
egree of Master of Comparative Law (American Practice) with 
n appropriate program of study. With respect to both programs, the 
Students are not assigned to special classes but work in association with 


* other students in the regular courses, each student's program being 
adapted to his individual needs. 


NONDEGREE STUDY: CONTINUING LEGAL EDUCATION 


As a result of chan 
eects pursue gradi 
, Opments, 
а to Provide 
ndidates, 
Vide o 


ges and expansion in various fields of the law many 
iate study in order to keep abreast of current de 
Consequently, an important part of the graduate program 
for members of the bar not desirous of becoming degree 
The offerings in the field of governmental regulation pro- 
tours Pportunities for specialization. Although third-year and graduate 
be E are particularly suitable, first-year and second-year courses may 
K aken in appropriate cases. Members of the bar taking graduate 


ri ‚ ^ م‎ 

In this way register as unclassified students or as continuing legal 
Ucar; : 
"ation students, 


RESEARCH IN PUBLIC Law 


of “Search in public law is conducted under the supervision of members 
% е Faculty. The purpose of this research is to furnish means for 
мас specialists in public law, either 
(Ni ers representing individuals or « 


e > + 
hei, Mment is a party, and to assist i 


as government lawyers or as 
orporations in cases in which the 


n the analysis, clarification, formu- 


n : є А А 

м and improvement of public law, substantive and procedural. 

hdi > " ; 
aj dates for the graduate degrees in the Law School and specially 

le 


Seniors may pursue this work. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 
Master or Laws 
T 


Miden, "Commended for the degree of Master of Laws (LL.M.) the 


чь ist have completed a residence period of not less than two 
t, "ers, 


ч * Such residence should normally be continuous. All require- 

ring Ro the degree must be completed in this Law School and in a 

« tu, a ceding two years after registration for work for the degree. 

Beste, must have completed, with a minimum average of B, 20 

rre Ours in courses listed in the law curriculum as graduate 

"ed except that in appropriate cases third-year courses may be ap 
F inclusion in the program of study if not previously taken. 


The Colleges, Schools, and Divisions Û 


MASTER OF COMPARATIVE LAW 


(M. Comp.L.) is 
recom- 


Master of Comparative Law for 
nd to return to their countries. To 


the student must have completed a 
He must have 
d courses in the currict 
he University 


be 


The degree of 
residence 


foreign students who inte 
mended for this degree 
not less than one academic year. 
hours in approvec 
other departments ot t 


period of complete 
e р m 
satisfactorily ¡lu | 
ч : as 
of the Law School or of such 


the Faculty of the Law School shall approve. 


24 se mester 


MASTER OF COMPARATIVE Law (AMERICAN PRACTICE) 
The degree of Master ot Comparative Law, 
Comp.L.(Am.Prac. y) is for foreign students who 
To be recommended for this degree th 
{ of not less than one ac 
d cou 
» of at least 


Practice (M. 
remain 10 


have 


American 
intend to 
e student must 


ademic year. 


this country. 
rses in the 


residence period 
„ cur 
28 semester hours їп approve А 


riculum of the Law School with a cumulative average 


completed 
must have completed 


"m 


DOCTOR OF JURIDICAL SCIENCE 
Juridic: al Sc 


I )octor of 
period < 


To be recommend 
(S.J.D.) the student 
less than one academic year. 
and research design: ated b 
the Committee on Ss Studies. 
of residence, or at such other time as the € 
may set, the candidate must pass an oral e 
the consultative com mittee. 
tative committe e and 


led for the degree of 
must have completed a res! idence 
He must have pursued a course of $ 


ү his consultative committee 
At the conclusion of his 
» ittee G uate : 
ommittee on UT ad elds of 
» fi з 
xamination in those ail 


This examin: ation 


such other me „mber Ji 


T 
lected by the S jomm 


and 2 


study selected by 
be conducted by the consul 
the Faculty and qualified experts as may be st 
on Graduate Studies. 
Not later than the ‹ 
late must submit to the 


чах 
and complete carbon copies 


late اتوت‎ in the University сі lendar the © p 
Dean one typewritten original and twO She 
of his dissertation in its final form. 417 
у of from 2,500 to 3,000 wor thi 
‚riginal typew ritten = 
To be ac ceptab le gut 
Mee fof 


t contain a summar 


lissertation must 


serted as an appendix. An add 
{ for publication. 


must be submitted 1 
ing co ‚mmittee, 
ib hie 
suit? o 


па be E 
y the Chair™ 


ition ul ¢ 
summary 
the ex imin 
field of law concerned : 
be supplied ! 


tation must, in the opinion of 


stantial contribution to the 
І Additional information will 
the Committee on Graduate Studies. 

ted dissertations will be printed if à aim 


The summaries of accepted 
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receiving his degree s 
of his disse rtat 


publication. 
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date for the doctorate is — before 
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p Alexander Mason, B.S. in Eng., Ing.-Dr., Professor of Civil 


m" "ngineering 
d Edward Walters, M.S. in M.E., Ph.D., Professor of Engineering 
dministration 
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t Aaron Hechtman, M.S. in C.E., Ph.D., Professor of Civil En- 
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X tt Hamilton Moore, Ph.D., Professor of English Composition 

ex Frank, B.E.E., M.S. in E.E., Ph.D., Professor of Electrical En- 
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| m Klaire Harris, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Electrical En- 
Way eering 
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Per in Civil Engineering 
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quel Stewart, M.S., Ed.D., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
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the Director of Admissions of the l niversity, Pro- 
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UGH LATIMER DRYDEN, Pu D., Sc.D., D.Enc, 
Ve-President of Research of the National Advisory Committee for Acronautics 
ALPH LEON GOETZENBERGER, B.S., ЕЕ. 
“@ucational Consultant, Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company 
ANIEL CHARLES WALSER, B.S. 
Msulting Engineer: Former Chairman of the District of Columbia Board of 
egistration for Professional Engineers 
The Council is made up of friends of the University who are intimately 
llar with the educational needs of the professional community 
ed by the School. The Council is advisory to the Dean of the School 
„ gineering; it serves the function of relating the School to the educa- 


p requirements of the engineering and scientific constituency served 
"Me School. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
INTRODUCTORY 
‚Че School of Engineering was organized in 1884 as the Corcoran 
fic School. 


" In 1903 that school was combined with Columbian 
fpe ; RS. 
„ ке in the Department of Arts and Sciences. 


» 
| Uses were placed under ar 


In 1905 the engineer- 
' 1 administrative organization known as 
ч ington College of Engineering, and in 1909 the name was 
w} to the College of Engineering and Mechan 
| Кы ате the ‚School of Engineering. ner chen 

d icula leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Civil Engineering, 
hri Or of Mechanical Engineering, and Bachelor of Electrical Engi 
i * аге accredited by the Engineers’ Council for Professional De- 
ent, the recognized 


ic Arts. In 1914 the 


accrediting body of the engineering profession, 


OBJECTIVE 


Poh... А 
hy objective of the School of 


SS knowledge 
Y i 


Engineering is to produce graduates 
and understanding of the fundamental scientific 


e ич E LK ” ; 
tu * In their fields of study; some skill in their application; and an 
* of 


responsibility toward society and the engineering profession, 


М PROGRAMS or Srupy 


$ helo, of undergraduate study are offered le iding to the degrees 
los 9f Civil Engineering, Bachelor of Electrical Engineering, 
"ln 9! Mechanical Engineering, and Bachelor of Science in Engi- 
NUN pa optional areas of concentration). 

„м К" is offered under the supervision of the Committee on 
"ito and Udies, leading to the degrees of Master of Science in F 


n Li 
1 Lng 


“Aaster of | gineering Administration. 


Eve v st lent enteri 
1:A 


sree 


pose O 


tions 


advice 
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hours a week, who is not on probation, may 
‘Mester hours. 

A student previously unemployed who accepts employment subsequent 
registration or at any time during a semester is required to report that 
Xt immediately to the Dean, in order that adjustments in schedule 
May be made, if necessary, to bring his program within the Faculty’s 


Mitations upon the amount of work to be 
"uident. 


take not more than 10 


carried by an employed 


ATTENDANCE 

The Student is expected to attend every meeting of the course in 
Ye he is registered, fully prepared to carry on the work required. 
* Student is held responsible for all work in the course, and all ab 

Сез must be excused before provision will b 


N e made for him to make 

i the work missed. Excuses for absences from examinations which 

We her : sed in advance can be ol ined SP sited тэк 

бу; en announced in advance сап be obtaine oniy by makıng written 
i 


"ation to the instructor in charge of the course. 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


to the general University regulations on pages 48-55, 
regulations apply to students in the School of Engineering: 
seven days following the first day of classes of a semester, 
rses may be added to the student's program with the ap- 
Dy Of the instructor, the student's adviser, and the Dean. 
tejo the thirty-five days following the first day of classes of a 
Ohr T, Courses may be dropped from a student's program, with the 
hl al of the student's adviser and the Dean, and without academic 
te, x Withdrawal from a course without the approval of the stu 
№; Adviser entails a penalty of failure in the course. 

Tawal from a course or from the University, 
Written AY be authorized by the Dean at any time 
ы, п evidence of extenuating circumstances, 
MT à rized withdrawal f 


\ 


ча гот а Course at any time entails а penalty 
or In the course and financial responsibility for the full fee for 
Se, 


without academic 
upon presentation 


4 


1 HONORS List 


e У ч ` . б 

Mj, «шо of the School of Е ngineering recognizes meritorious 

Qe, р c ement by an Honors List, containing in alphabetical order 
Of cand 


tic i idates for undergraduate degrees in engineering, whose 
achieve : ^ A д a 

\ ^ “Mevement satisfies all of the following requirements: 
Candidate's 

00 


cumulative quality-point index is equal to or ex- 


and Divisions 


i Б hile 2 
hours of credit have been earned while 


2. At least thirty semester ! 


degree candidate in this School of Engineering. 
3. At least fifteen (part student), or thirty (full-time student 
semester hours of credit in an engineering degree curriculum have bee 
ately preceding the award. nit 
А „riot 


earned in the two semesters immice 


4. No grade below C has 
stated above. 
<. No disciplinary action has been taken in respect to the student: 
The Honors List is pret ared at the end of he fall and spring $% n. 
School of be 


ters, and displayed in an appropriate 


A notation is made on 
led in an Honors List. 


been received during the qualifying " 


publi pla e in the 


student's rel ord 


the 


gineering. 
name is includ 


THE BACHI LOR'S DE ¡REES 
„lof 


The Bachelor's degrees are 3achelor of Civil Engineering» and 
r's degr ıre Bac ї 4 : T 

of Electrical Engineering, Bachelor ot Mechanical Engineering 
Bachelor of Science in Engineering. wit? 

mw 79 E. arnei 
The degree of Ba helor of Science ın Engineering may be се? atio 

v, Engineering Administ 


of the following options: Chemistry, 


any 
Machine Computer, Mathematics, OT Physics. 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 
SCHOLARSHIP a 
to be w 
| 1 1 30 
A student must maintain à qua tv-point index 01 ıt least 27 
good academic standing. je of # 
А | па“ j 
In order to graduate, a stu lent must have à quality point ! ÉL. 
“ - м " , . ег? 
least 2.00 in all work taken at The George Washington Univ 
1 in the School of Engineering pe 
| 


accept 
ccept ir 


Mid-8e 


¢ the 
the 


mester Warning —At the e! lo 
the Dean the names 


01 


report to 


semester instructors 
whose scholarship is tentatively deemed unsatisfactory. ^5 efl 
4 | tude , yi 
notice 18 sent to Ше student and a copy to his adviser. As 4nd © 
, por * 
receives warning notices 1$ req ! to nsult his instruct k 
adviser ir mediately. tudy to’ 
` | „d $ 
The adviser may pres ribe diagnostic te ts and/or Y medial | 
етед before the end of the rrent semester. , 00 A 
: " i low ^. ГА 
batıo A student who ualıty itin lex falls bel e rio i 
| } f t Р 
һе placed on рго ation This probation will extend over [ ef 
wht the stu st attemi ts twelve st ser hours 0! study 
" а " (0 
circumstances the period Ol pr tion ma е extendet ram of * d 
^ i yr? T. 
A student on probation is required to 10 low a Prob. smit 
- he C0 
| 1 тесе f rescr ye d by UK ` 
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Scholarship. A student on probation may not hold office or participate 
In the activities of any student organization or represent the School in 
‘ny student activity. 

Suspension. A student whose quality-point index is below 2.00 at the 
end of his probationary period will be suspended. A student whose 
Qality-point index falls below 2.00, after he has once been removed from 
Probation. will be suspended. 

At the time of his suspension a student may apply to the Committee 
on Scholarship for guidance concerning his educational objectives. 

„ ^^ student suspended for poor scholarship may apply* to be readmitted 
N the semester or summer session which begins next after an interval 

One year. To be considered for readmission he will be required to 
PSS tests or examinations prescribed by the Committee on Admission 
d Advanced Standing. No advanced standing will be assigned for any 

Urse work taken during the period of suspension. A student readmit- 

after suspension will be on probation and will be required to raise his 
Nality.point index to 2.00 within twelve semester hours of study, or be 


s ended, A student suspended twice for poor scholarship will not be 
admitted, 


„The foregoing scholarship regulations are applied when a student has 
р .. 

m ted a minimum of 12 semester hours of work. Thereafter, the 
ations are applied in multiples of 12 hours. 


Use or Correct ENGLISH 


Mat, Student whose use of English in any course whatever is deemed 

actory may be reported by the instructor to the Dean's С ouncil, 
Yay; 9Uncil may assign supplementary work, without academic credit, 
te © in amount with the needs of the student. If the work prescribed 
ty valent to a course, the regular tuition fee is charged. The grant- 
ki, а degree may be delayed for failure to make up any such de- 
к." English to the satisfaction of the Dean's Council. 

Oregoing regulation applies to both written and spoken English. 


RESIDENCE 


lur the Bachelor's degrees, a minimum of one year or 36 semester 

* rei E" be completed in residence. Summer work may be counted 
^ ty but in no case may the period of residence aggregate less 
Pursue weeks. Unless special permission is granted by the Dean 
plete] work elsewhere, the work of the senior or final year must be 
da In residence, 

Nos for readmission should be made two months in advance to permit the taking and 

MON tests 
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CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


The satisfactory completion of one of the following curricula is 
required. 

Physical Education is required 
(See “Physical Education Requirements’, pages 


of all students in the freshman and 
sophomore years. 51 


>) 

Variations from the prescribed 
of the Dean’s Council. A student desiring to omit a required 
lication to the 


ourse and substitute another must make written app! 


curricula may be made, with the per- 


mission 


Dean presenting satisfactory reasons 101 the substitution; and written 
| 1 and the required fee must be paid 


be obt ined and before 


ion for the course. 
A student who is absent from the University for one semester or 


ept on national service leave) 


stra 


is req ured to satisfy the cur- 


‚ of his return, unless during his 


irements existir 


] 
sence he maintains "in re see page 53. 
ESHMAN YEAR ( FOR A GIN EI G CURRICULA ter 
г ars 
Che 11-12 8 
“Eng. 1,2 п © 
Math. 12 3 
Math. 19 1s Р his SIN dude even 
ME 3-4 ( ation I and II ... ‘ 4 
IE $ ( ion and Engineering Problem 2 
ME € i "roble 2 
Phy Ed caf tement of r ement 
tPhys. 6 an 
— 


ROTC.—Air Force ROTC students substitute Air Science 1-2 and 21 
) nd may postpone English 1- itil 


t 


Fducat > 
jucation I 


)PHOMORE YEAR (FOR ALL ENGINEERING CURRICULA) 


CE 12 Surveying (f В.С} andidatı 1 
І St { 
F 24 7 
E 24 ; 
Ecor I ] only { 
EE:  _ Electric Circuits .......ooo.oooooororoscrcrsocssso i 
EE 12 1 
Mat 
5 - the minimum essentials ol 
p Those students who show 
я рюп one or both semesters © 
: е ed for English 1 will 
Eng is used to sat entrance 


examinatioft 


t The student who begins Physics with Physics 6 or 7, is s bject to a qualifying 
I ' xt for entrar requirements 


е given for 


The School of Engineering 


ath. 103 Calculus and Differential E 


candidates only) 


ex iges SI ior t ent ol requireme 
General Physic 

P | Me 

Effective Speaking 

In humanities or social studies .......... 


Total 


Air Force ROTC students sul 
Education 1-2 (2), and may postpone Eng 1-2 


Bachelor of Civil Engineering 


JUNIOR YEAR 


p 


Dynamk 
„125 Engineering Material 
F] 


Engineering Electronics 
Mathematics for Engineers Sci 
‘heoretical ТЇ 

Heat Transfer Tm 
In huma s or social studies 


structures 


j raulic Engineer 
3 Sanitary Engineering > 
45 Steel and Timber Structures 
t Reinforced Ci DELETE ue 
54 Structural Dy кє... > 
57 Advanced Strength of Materials 


nics 


03 Transportation Engineering 
FA 68 Regional and Urban Planning .......... 
"Ei. e Con munication of Ideas 
А ‹ In humanities or social studies 


Total 


tive С—Айг Force ROTC students substitute Air Science 151-52 
tive (3). 5 


* Credit 


N juati ? 
МЕ 14 Analytical Kinematics (for B.M.E. and В.5 


3 
Е; 
I 
3 
3 
{ 


(6) for Elec- 


is not given for courses elected in Physical Education or Secretarial Studies 


I 
1 
E 1 
E 1 
Е o, 
I 1 
E 1 
E 1 
" 
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Bachelor of Electrical Engineering | 


JUNIOR YEAR 
Semester 
Hours 


11-12 
13-14 
18 


137 
Е 171 
S 154 
IE 11 
34 
)TC.—Air Force ROTC student bstitute Air Science 151-5 ) for Elec 


Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering 


JUNIOR YEAR 


The Scho 


ol of Engineering 143 


Hours 
ME 120 Physical Metallurgy ............... 3 
Phys. 191 E coon sce Mire 3 
*Elective In humanities or social studies ............... 5 


„ ROTC —Air Force ROTC students substitute Air Science 1 
tive (5). 


1-2 (6) for Elec 


SENIOR YEAR 


CE 157 Advanced Strength of Mate DA эы — 
ME 125 Advanced Dynamics .......... 3 
ME 135-36 Heat Power Engineering .....................— 6 


* S 154 ER ЧО oon. 4 
Elective In humanities or social studies .................. 6 


. ROTC Air For 


tive( ce ROTC students substitute Air Science 151-52 (6) for Elec- 
Eres), 


Bachelor of Science in Engineering 
JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEAR 


I Dynamics TOP de 
5 Engineering Materials 
j 


Fluid Mech 

Electric а 

ath, 112 M: 
113 T 


1С8 


1 Magnetic Fields 
thematics for Engineers and 
retical Thermodynamics | 
Heat Transfer 


www دیا فیا دیا دیا‎ d» 


Total of required courses......... 
As approved by the Department of Option 4 

the Dean of the School of Engineering . А 
In humanities ог social studies 


OT А 
TC Air Force ROTC 
“ы Elective ( 3) and Option cour 


HE 1 
un 
Credit is n 


tudent: 


t given for courses elected in Phys al Ed 


Schools, and Divisions 


in Engineering curriculum pr vides training 
] | in engineer- 


the bası les employed in engineering and 

; method and in addition, offers an « ‚portunity for study 
optior 1 the student has spec 

1 lect Or he fields of 4 hemistry Engineer 


ics. The 


ıt emati $, Or Phy 


ig Adı stra 1 1 
r of st in the option is formulat bv the department con- 
1 n e student e program, bearing the ap 

f the Execut r of the department concerned, must be 

“ı1 Ke the student to the Dean before the beginning of the juniof 


ıdents ın the School of 


D ef nester ot t enior 
E net 4 e required to take the f Gradi Record Ex: 
nations: the Aptitude ' Test, whk provides a measure of general | 
echolastic ability at the graduate lev 1: and the Advanced Test (Engh 
o esigned to easure the ichievement of the llege senior in his 
r field of study For further information concerning the Graduate 
R« I ations, set re 
THE MASTER’S DEGREES 
1 У 
| 1 the tisfactory completion of tn ppropriate gra te requ 
nf 
f ts, the degree ot Master of Science in Engineering 0 Master ‘ 
Engineering Administration is conferred 
re } , 1 : j | 1 rel? 
Study for the Master's degree 1s based upon a faculty-stu nt 
‘ i h e hil 1 | | i225 21 1 ‚re im“ 
nship in м h the ability and needs of t vidual student ате 
rtant elements in determining the ¢ ırriculun Programs are not : 
' | The 
st t to one department or t t single fi or type ot study. "" 
NU او‎ x x , 1 + пегі? 
тау include special instruction by assigned п embers of the engineer 
та ulty or api roved courses offered in other colleges and chools of f ý 
ibi 


University. The Committee on Graduate Studies has the 


tor estabiisning еа h student's program and 101 providing TOT its Gl 


ApVANCED STANDING 


ted betore admıssıo 


to insider them in establishing 


k to satisfy degree requirements in 2 ^ po^ 


\ " i Te * $ 
пере the University may not be so applied ın the 9" 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 


› .y 
Residence 


The candidate for a Master's degree 
One year of full-time study, or the 
the direction of the 
Must complete all re 


time student, y 


must complete a minimum of 
equivalent in part-time study, under 
Committee on Graduate Studies. 
quirements for 
vithin five years. 


A full-time student 


the degree within three years; a part- 


Scholarship 
A minimum grade of 
Student w e of “Unsatisfactory” may 
Once, or he may appeal to the Committee on Graduate 
ance. A student who receives two or more grades of “Unsatisfactory” 
will not be permitted to enroll further in the School of 
de demonstrates by examination, or as the ( 
Ns deficiencies in course work have been 


"Satisfactory" is required 


in all courses. A 
ho makes one grad 


repeat the course 
Studies for guid- 


Engineering until 
'ommittee may direct, that 


removed, 


Master's Problem 


The degree candidate must submit ar 
‘trate his ability to make ind 
* thought acquired and developed by graduate 
lective eyid 
Suitable cha 


ı acceptable Problem to demon 


ependent use of the knowledge and discipline 


study, and to furnish 


ence of constructive power in a given field. Work of a 


racter for whicl 


the student has professional responsibility 
May b, lered, whether dana ff campus, provided ig- 
ќа considered, whether done on or oft campus, Provided no sig 
icant 


“mount of work is completed without faculty supervision. 


Comprehensive Examination 


à {9 demonstrate substantial understanding of principles and methods 
hensive = P the area of his interest, the student must pass a compre- 
mittee Xamination, written, oral, or both, as prescribed by the Com 
+} on Graduate Studies. 


This examination will not | 


je taken until 
las successfully completed the I 


rescribed program of study 
an acceptable Master's Problem 


че Candidate } 


Submitted 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF SCIENCE IN ENGINEERING 


+ The obje 


۴ 
x Princip 


iscipline is a subst 


ind methods 


Ctive of this d antial comprehension of scien 
les 4 


or their use, as applied 


] in modern engineer 
nc re 


ased 
ч ring pre 
applic 


understandir r of engineerir 


blems are sought, rather 


atıons and techniques. 


Ig Science and its use in solving 
than a breadth of familiarit 
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semester hours 


consisting of at least twenty- four 
prehensive 


the candidate for his com 
with particular 


The program 


A program of study 


of graduate courses to prepare 
formulated from the following 
individual student's needs and objectives. 

of fields or may be de signe 
as dete rmined 


time of admission to candidacy: 
satis” 


prerequisite the 
in mati hem: tics 
least one 


examination is areas 
attention to the 
may provide for broad coverage in a variety 
to give some degree of ı particular area, 
by conference with the Committee at the 
requires as 


specialization in + 


'The level of the courses ordinarily 
ınderz gra aduate course 


at least one 
] equ: ations and a 


factory completion of 
ıe first course in ordinary di fferentia 
to be undertaken. 


beyond th 
in the area of the graduate course 


REQUIRED COURSES 
ly, course s in the following areas must 
for the degree: 


an: "чача 1 ey inics, and a choice of one 
in the Fundament? 


be taken prior to 
i ing systems, 
areas marked by an asterisk 


analysis of eng 
or two courses in the 
Engineering group below. 

PROGRAM OF STUDY 


the balance of the pro“ 


candidacy for the degree, 
raduate 


After admission to 
gram may be arranged in consultation with the Com mittee on G 


Studies from the following: 


Basic 


„а 
a complex variable, mathem 


Mathemati s— Theory of functions of 
tensors, mí atrices. 


ical statistics, mathematical — ty, vectors, 
"x $ 
Physics.—Classical field theory, quantum mechanics, solid state phy " 


nuclear physics. 
, ‚ance 
A pplie 1 Mathematics. advan“ 


mathematics for engineers. 


Numerical and graphical analysis, 


Fundamental Engineering 
*Automatic Control e Transfer ый 
*Elasticity Є 
Elastic Stability 
*El lectric Networks 
*Electror Plasticity 
*Structural 1 


| Electronics 
*Fluid Dynamics *Thermodyna™ 


Gas Dynamics 


Dias and S 


"heory 
ics 


лепес Fields 


*Transients 
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Elective 


This group is comprised of courses offered occasionally in such areas 
as digital computers, high-speed aerodynamics, jet propulsion, potential 


theory, structural analysis, and transistors. In addition, graduate courses 


in areas not included in the Basic group offered by the departments of 
Mathematics, Statistics, Physics, and Chemistry may be taken for degree 
Credit with the approval of the Committee. In general, work in areas 
which are characterized by a scientific discipline may be accepted in 
Satisfaction of course requirements for the degree of Master of Science 
їп Engineering. 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATI( IN 


The objective of this discipline is to develop an understanding of the 
Principles and a competence in the practices of administration as applied 
to engineering and scientific activities. Knowledge and understanding 
are sought rather than mere familiarity with techniques. 
Study program is prescribed for each candidate, in accordance with 
'S Preparation and objective, by the Committee on Graduate Studies or 
an assigned adviser. Programs are integrated sequences of courses, 
һе degree of Master of Engineering Administration is granted upon 
Me successful completion of (1) thirty semester hours of graduate 


Courses, including the written Master’s Problem, and (2) the Compre- 
*nsive Examination. 


PREREQUISITE TO ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 


In addition to the requirements for admission to candidacy stated on 
Page 20, the applicant must have a knowledge of the principles of 
uman relations, the fundamentals of accounting, and the fundamentals 
^ Statistics, This requirement may be met (1) by the successful com- 
Dietion of the following undergraduate courses or an approved equiva- 
oy Psychology 145 Principles of Human Relations, Accounting 3 Gen- 
Station, Ounting, Statistics $1 Introduction to Business and Economic 
лы там, ог (2) һу demonstrating an acceptable knowledge acquired 

XPerience in the subject fields. 


PROGRAM OF Stupy 


Кы: 
ev he Content of these courses 


: is considered essential knowledge for 
T TY candidate 


for the degree of Master of Engineering Administrtion. 


e Tu" ; 
Which p date is required to complete all of the courses except those in 
1 p 
Е е (1) has successfully completed graduate study or (2) can 
Nonstrate to tl 


te 1e Committee on Graduate Studies an acceptable knowl- 
Ot the course field, 


Courses 


1 
select 
EA 2 
EA 2 
the pr 


»>> حر 
* 


at least one; 


1 . 3 
following ce 


nce in eng 


are 


ogram. 


to be 


irses provide knowledge in certain special area 
candidate is required to 


it is preferable that he € 


Mar 


Produ: 
Mar 


R 


Manageria 


Budget 


( 


A 
ecr id 
néering Adn 
n 
1 Kesea 
er I net 


neering administration. 


ted to provide 
à M 
Ana 
| 
O 
1 ( 
R | | 
! 


Pre 


Accountir 
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T! 


ne 


сї all three. 


} 


nester i 


our 


of 


tor 
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THE SCHOOL OF PHARMACY 


THE FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION * 


Charles Watson Bliven, M.S., Dean of the School of Pharmacy 
Robert Meyer Leonard, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the School of Phar- 
macy 


Ralph Dale Kennedy, Ph.D., Professor of Accounting 
Ira Bowers Hansen *h.D., Professor of Zoology 
Charles Watson Bliven, M.S., Professor of Pharmacy 
Chester Elwood Leese, Ph.D., Fry Professor of Physiology 
Carleton Raymond Treadwell, Ph.D., Professor of Biochemistry 
George Martin Koehl, A.M., Professor of Physics 
Robert Corbin Vincent, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 
Russel] Bradford Stevens, Ph.D., Professor of Botany 

obert Hamilton Moore, Ph.D., Professor of English Composition 

obert Meyer Leonard, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Pharmacology and 
1 Pharmacognosy 
Carson Gray Frailey, A.B., LL.B., Associate Professorial Lecturer on 

Pharmaceutical Law 
John William Skinner, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Economics 
Franklin Dero Cooper, M.S., Assistant Professor of Hospital Pharmacy 
Charles Joseph Kokoski, Ph.D., Assistant Pr ofessor of Pharmacy 
Samuel Meyer Schwartz, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry 

Rudolph Hugh, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Bacteriology 

rust George Koustenis, B.S. in Phar.. Teachino Fellow in Pharmacy 


Administration 
SPECIAL LECTURERS 
William Paul 


retary, 


Briggs, M.S., Sc.D., LL.D., Executive Director and Sec- 
American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education; Phar 
а ‚Training 

„An Christian Krantz, Jr 


Mty of Maryland: I 
Ustin 


Macy 


, Ph.D., Professor of Pharmacology, Univer- 


*harmacological Research 
Law rence Powers, 
Formulary, 1 
ғ 


Standards 


Ph.D., Chairman, Committee on National 
merican Pharmaceutical Association; Official Drug 


Er The Pr 7 
: residen " \ 
School, the КЕ the University 


the Dean of Faculties, the Dean and Assistant Dean of the 
“эю, 
"^, Associate Profe 


of the University, the Director of Admissions of the University, the Pro 
ssors, and Assistant Professors constitute the Faculty 
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Robert Philip Fischelis, B.S., Phar.D., Sc.D., Secretary and General 
Manager, American Pharmaceutical Association; Pharmaceutical 


Organizations 
LL.M., A.B., Assistant General Counsel їп 


PGad Bryan Morehouse, 
Charge of Compliance, Federal Trade Commission; Drug Trade 
Regulation 
Phar.G., Associate Editor, Drug Topics; Contem 


Louis Edward Kazin, 
porary Pharmacy 
Nevis Eugene Cook, B.S., B.S. in Pha 
of Enforcement, Food and Drug 
Karl Bambach, Ph.D., Executive Vice-President, 


facturers Association; Pharmaceutic 11 Industry 


r. Assistant to the Director, Bureau 
{dministration; Drug Control 
American Drug Manu- 


COMMITTEES * 


Tue Dean’s CounciL f 


Ralph Dale Kennedy Ira Bowers Hansen 
Robert Meyer Leonard 


COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


Robert Corbin Vincent, Chairman 
Robert Meyer Leonard Samuel Meyer Schwartz 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 
Robert Meyer Leonard, Chairman £ 
Charles Watson Bliven Charles Joseph Kokosk! 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

Irving Alexander Tennyson, Chairman 
Howard Bradbury William Paul Brigg*, 
Harold Clayton Kinner Fred Royce Franzon! 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 


In 1867 the foundation tor the National College of Pharmacy 7, 
The 


laid by the Apotl e ries’ As oci tion ot the District ot Columbia. 
11 з • = . А ] „came 
in 1872 and continued until 1906, when it bec?! 
| 


College was opened 


The George Washington University. 


filiated with 
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The School of Pharmacy is accredited by the American Council on 
Pharmaceutical Education as a class “A” school. 
American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. 

Washington offers many opportunitie 
The American Institute of Pharmacy, 
Pharmaceutical Association, is only 
Pharmacy. 


It is a member of the 


s for the student of pharmacy. 
the headquarters of the American 
a few blocks from the School of 


The Institute also houses a pharmaceutical museum, a li- 
rary, and research laboratories. 


Whose activities are closely allied 
braries, the facilities of which are 
Cessible, 


Government agencies and laboratories 
to pharmacy, and the government li- 
open to the student, are readily ac- 


The Institute and the Federal Government bring to Washington lead- 
ers in the fields of pharmacy, many of whom present to senior students in 
the School of Pharmacy current professional information. 

The objectives of the School of Pharmacy are 
onally competent pharm 
them 


(1) to train profes- 
acists, primarily for retail practice, and to help 
acquire specialized training, a general education, and 


1 an attitude 
of responsibility to their profession and to society; (2) to promote the 
lealth profession of pharmacy 


in general, and particularly within the 
Community, 


si 


To achieve these objectives, the School has developed a systematic plan 
of Instruction for the professional courses which is integrated with the 
iberal arts program. It further encourages student participation in uni- 
versity, professional, and civic organizations and activities which increase 


Professional competence, raise professional standards, and help develop 


Social responsibility. 


REGULATIONS 


Students in the School o 


@miliarize the mselves wit 
ISTRATION, 


Versity regu 


f Pharmacy are subject to and are expected to 
h the regulations concerning ADMISSION, REG- 
FEES AND FINANCES as stated on pages 13-28, and the Uni- 
‘ lations stated on pages 48-55. 

Students registered in 
Subject to the 
ession 


the Junior College Pharmacy curriculum are 
regulations of the Junior College. However, in the pro- 


d al courses of that curriculum, the attendance requirements of the 
ool of Pharmacy prevail. 


AMOUNT or Work 


Norms ; č 
, ‚ormal work for any year is that outlined under the head of “Cur- 


Ticu] : х . 

the um Requirements”, below. A student who wishes to take more than 
Е Normal amount of work may do so only with the permission of the 
“mittee on Scho] 


arship, the members of which are guided in their 


*cisio CR " = а 
п by his scholastic record and the extent to which he is employed. 
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A student on probation is limited in the number of semester hours he 
may carry. 

The student is not encouraged to undertake outside employment while 
attempting a full course of study. A student who maintains a quality- 


point index of 2.00 or higher for all courses and a quality-point index of 


2.50 or higher for pharmacy courses may be granted permission by tne 
Dean to undertake outside emp loyment. The amount oí employment 


мед is governed by the scholarship record of the student and the 


number of semester hours for whic » is registered. 


A student previously unemployed who accepts employment subsequent 


tration or at any time during a semester 15 required to report 


ATTENDANCE 


t by special permission of the instructor, credit W Il not be given 


for any pharmacy course if absences, including both lecture and labora- 


tory, exceed in number for each semester the hours of credit for the 


nester. If a course has distinct divisions such as lectures, laboratories 
‚г recitations, the absences apply pro rata te such divisions. 


EXAMINATIONS BEFORE STATI BOARDS OF PHARMACY 


To be eligible for examination before state boards of pharmacy, Me 


5 - ; 
licant is required to present satisfactory evidence of graduation from 


most states require that the appli- 
This eX 


a college of pharmacy. In t 
cant have one year of practical experience in a pharmacy. 


tn the sc hool year. 


perience may not be gained concurren 


THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF SCIENC E IN PHARMACY 


f the Se hool ol 
r 1 
conferre“ 


Upon 


‚ satisfactory completion of the requirements о 


PI armacy, the degree 01 Bachelor ot Science in Pharmacy is 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THI DEGREI 
SCHOLARSHIP 
. „d in 
The syst of g and ol puting scholarshij desc! bed 
detail on pages ¿8 and 49 > 


In order to graduate, a student must have a general quality-point 
of at least 2.00. In addition, he must have a quality point index 
і courses. A 


А "n al 
must maintain à general (over-al qu 


point index of 2.00 and harmacy quality-point index of 2 


ıced on probation 


The following scholarship rules on 
applied when a student has undertaken a multiple of 9 semester hours. 
The rules on pharmacy quality-point index are applied when a student 


has completed 12 pharmacy semester hours and thereafter are applied in 
multiples of 9 hours. 


general quality-point index are 


First Probation—A student is placed on first probation when his gen- 


eral quality-point index is below 2,00 or his pharmacy quality-point index 
is below 2.50. (See also under Suspension.) 

Second Probation.—A stude 
below 2.00 or a pharm 


9f 9 semester hours 


nt who has a general quality-point index 
acy quality-point index below 2.50 after a multiple 
is placed on second probation. However, a stu 
*nt who has a general quality-point index between 1.50 and 2.00 will be 
Considered by the Committee on Scholarship. A student who has a phar 
macy quality-point index between 2.20 and 2.50 will be considered by the 

Ommittee, In each case, the Committee may retain him on probation 
ОТ suspend him. 


Suspension. —A student who has a general quality-point index below 
1.50 or a pharmacy quality-point index below 2.20 will be suspended ; 
however, a student who has a general quality-point index between 1.40 
4nd 1.50 will be considered by the Committee on Scholarship. A student 
Who has a pharmacy quality-point index between 2.00 and 2.20 will be 
Considered by the Committee. In each case, the Committee may re- 
tain him on probation or suspend him. 

A student who is sub 
“essive or after 
Or sus 
the ph 
Penden 


ject to probation for the third time, whether s 
an interval, will be suspended. In consid 


lering a student 
Pension, the rules on probation shall apply to either the general or 
armacy quality-point index with probations for each index inde- 
t of the other index. 


Student suspended for poor scholarship may 
ты interval of a calendar year. 
„ean of the Schoo 
niversity he h 
Y re 


apply for readmission 
He must then submit evidence to 
1 of Pharmacy that during his absence from the 
as so conducted himself as to indicate that he will profit 


admission, A student suspended twice for poor scholarship will not 
© readmitted. 


CURRICULUM 


ке Junior College Pharmacy curriculum (see pages 69-70) comprises 


ars of the four-year pharmacy course. The curriculum is 


the faculties of the School of Pharmacy and the Junior 
accordance with professional needs, 


and complies, in so far 
» with the latter group reg 


arding the general cultural studies 


in е laboratory method of teaching is used. Recitation classes are held 
Connection wit 


su h each course in order to provide systematic drill in the 
Jects, 
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The curriculum requirements include at least 141 semester hours. The 


following curriculum leads to the degree of Bachelor of Science in 


Pharmacy. 
Freshman and Sophomore Years 
Courses Did. hrs.* Lab hrs.* Sem. brs Clock hrs.* 
а Ж ا‎ E EOS 
Courses in the Junior Col | | 
lege (see pages 69-70) | 88 656 73 1536 
Junior Year: Fall Semester 
Courses I hrs Lab. hr Sem. hrs | Clock hrs 
—— سے‎ — * р РРР سے‎ 
31.4 32 96 4 128 
I IOI. 32 48 j 80 
*harmacy 105 32 | | 2 | 32 
rmacy 107 45 3 | 48 
жу 115 48 | 3 | 48 
Physiology 117 {8 1 | 48 
HET Lid Los Tw КЫ шыл 
GE do oia 192 19 16 354 
ES AE er. à — 
Junior Year: Spring Semester 
— ——— E 
45 o | 4 | 144 
32 06 4 | 125 
32 96 | 4 128 
| ed 
12 | 2 | Ja 
48 3 45 
| ыб 
Total 192 38 17 | 450 
we. 
Senior Year: Fall Semester 
E 
tB 1 221 2 0 4 128 
; | 28 
Pharmacy 103 32 of 4 29 
Рһа у 111 {8 Н 45 
Pharmacy 165 4 3 4° 
} {8 1 49 
R^ 
I 2 I 17 4 
p 
* Ex e of Physical 1 „= 
$ to lo E d Me w wk may t › о! othe co 
I f these will | 
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Senior Year: Spring Semester 


Courses Did, hrs. | Lab. hrs. Sem. hrs. Clock hrs. 
S - — 
„Bacteriology ac 32 TE 2 32 
lochemistry 222......... 32 96 4 128 
armacy 166............ 32 64 3 96 
harmacy 176............ 32 | Va 2 32 
harmacy 178............ 64 4 64 
ir fae, IAN 48 - I 48 
BEACH 190... o N 16 емай I 16 
7 5 AA ie wane 48 I 48 
BEI PAPER. Ay 256 208 18 464 
Grand Total ....... 1728 1536 141 | 3264 


ТНЕ DEGREE OF MASTER OF SCIENCE IN PHARMACY + 


Upon the satisfactory completion of the graduate requirements of the 


chool of Pharmacy, the degree of Master of Science in Pharmacy is 
Conferred, 


DEFINITION OF THE MasTER's Work 


A The study leading to the degree of Master of Science in Pharmacy is 
comprehensive survey of one or more of the fields of knowledge em- 
асей by Pharmacy. Itisa continuation of the work of the student's 


un А ^ ; : 
dergraduate major and involves a greater acquaintance with scholarly 
Method, 


he student must satisfy certain minimum requirements as to previous 


re . a aa я " 

(pi ation, residence, ability to read an approved modern foreign 
u , - : 

ess topean) language, and courses taken; but these requirements, while 
entia] 


know] are regarded primarily as qualifying measures. The student's 
ууу Essi a : 4 

"edge of his field, as demonstrated by his thesis and by the results 

examination (together with such other examinations 


cial skills or techniques as may be required) 


Po , is the basis 
n ic d : 4 ШЫ . 
Tequi Which the Master's degree is conferred. The foreign language 
ir : erre | y 
* ement may be waived by faculty action in the instance of students 
05е fie] | ; 


tatie d of study at the Master’s level may not require such prepa- 
Dn, : 


LI 
Stud 
‹ еп! 4 
Bioche n * Planning to do graduate work may request the substitution of other co 
игу 221-23 if N 


on these courses will be included 
"ses applic 


rses for 
in the graduate curr 


able to this degree are not offered in 1958-59 


ot О hours < 


ADMISSION 


ıon to 


by the instructor anc 


admission requirements stated on pages 


ounted in residence, but in no case may the per о 
te | } twentv-seve е} N nore t › 
ess than twenty-seven weeks. ot mort in I 
ist be approved in advance by the De 0 School of Pharmacy? 
may be taken in s lo of s Univer nd suc 
work may not be toward bot rree in that school or « 
the Master's degre | the Scl of rmacy 
\ 1 г ¢ Wot 
A student whos evio re tie п} 1 1 е! bet 
; i ; i А а 
idequate omplete his requirement ding the thesis, DJ 
- : . ; ә ГЕ! £ al 
m ot ) se t } rs othe ure é ired ti › ]dition? 
. rs 
work First oup irses 1 b edited toward the Master 
4 ۰ ‚art 
egree Pharn si below 200 may be « redited tow 
h 1 М . " е 
when registration for graduate credit has be 


TO CANDIDACY 


20-21, the ap” 
must 


int for admission to candidacy for the Master's degree har” 
¢ pha 
pprove y the appropriate representative of the Department ot Р 
тасу and by the Dean. 
SCHOLARSHIP 
n ‚ be 80 
A student whose scholarship is considered unsatistactory may be jes 
ne | j I ber UN 
€ | by the Dean upon recommendation of the staft member 
whom the student is working. 
Tue THESIS 
‚pe 
: se tW 
[he thesis ma € fa research. es tory, critical or creative , 
“ „tuden! 4 
The ı of a Master's thesis is to demonstrate the st" ir 
: : ; dw 
lity t endent use of the information and training » " is 
7 s other disciplines, and to furnish objective evidence mus" 
: : „615 
5їгисї\ vers in his chosen field. Registration tor the thes? ple? 
- j : u 
no later than tl eginning of the final year of prep ration ine 
he fe | А . " he begin 
‹ fessor in charge of the thesis permits registration at Une rove 
m . " ” ч ^ op 
€ ıe final r The cho of the thesis subject must be a! 5 ehe | 
ir 


| recorded 
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Office of the Registrar by the date announced in the University calendar 
egistration for the thesis is ordinarily made on the basis of 3 semester 
lOurs for two successive semesters. In exceptional cases, and with the 
Approval] of the professor in charge of the thesis, the student may register 
lor the entire 6 hours during a single semester. The typewritten thesis 
in its final form must have th 


approval of the professor in charge of 
the student's field and must be presented to the Dean by the student 
Not later than the date announced in the University calendar. Require- 
Ments regar 


i ling the form of the thesis are stated on pages 53-54, and 
a 


ditional information will be supplied by the Dean. 
. 4yment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the 
academic year of registration, to the advice and direction of the member 
Of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be written, 
wi finished, an additional successive -— 

Vi ut further tuition payment. The student must, however, be regis- 
fear p during this period. If the preparation of the thesis 
a beyond the two-year period the student must register for it 

› and pay tuition on the same basis as for a repeated course. 


In case a thesis 


ademic year may be granted 


FINAL EXAMINATION 
In ad 


tmi. to the course examinations, the candidate must pass a final 

ceith; юа ye the thesis and its related fields. This examination may 
T written or oral at the discretion of the F aculty. 

ires o is submitted тәр than three years after the course 

dent's 5 lave been completed, a written examination covering the 
$ complete program of study will also be required. 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


THE FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION ® 


James H ırold Fox, A.M., Ed.D., Dean o the School of E ducation 

lake Smith Root, AM. Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the School of Edu 
cation 

Ruth Harriet Atwell, A.M., Professor of Physical Education for Women 

Mitchell Dreese, Ph.D., Professor of Educ stional Psychology 

Tames Harold Fox, A.M., Ed.D., Professor of Education 

Thelma Hunt, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Psychology 

Frances Kirkpatrick, A.M., Professor of Home Economics 

William Henry Myers, A.M., Professor of Physical Education for 

ITI Herman Jarman, A.M., Ed.D., Professor of Education 

'hester Elwood Leese, Ph.D., Fry Professor of Physiology 4 f 

Helen Bennett Lawrence, A.M., Professor о] Physical Education fe 
W omen 

Bl: ш Smith ı Root, A.M., Ed.D., Pro fessor of Education 

Ralph Wi r Ruffner, A.M., Ed.D., Professor of Education fof 

p pem Krupa, M.S., Ed.D. Professor of Physical Education ! 
Men 

Calvin Weir Pettit, Ph.D., Professor of Speech 

Kathryn Mildred Towne, A.M., Professor of Home Economics 

Elizabeth Burtner, A.M., Professor of Physical Education for W omen 

Anthony Charles LaBue, B.S., Ed.D., Professor of Education 

Ray LaForest Hamon, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Education 

Charles Edward Bish, A.M., Ed.D., Professorial Lecturer in 4 rt r^ 

[ohn Frederick Brougher, A.M., Ed D., Prefesserisl Lecturer in 


Men 


n diu 
i á „іп Ё 
Madaline Kinter Remmlein, Ph.D., J.D., Professorial Lecturer ? 
catıon „ной 


Joseph Bueol Johnson, A.M., Ed.D., Professorial Lecturer їп Edw gan 
Florence Маг Lumaden, A.M Ed.D., Professorial Lecturer 

catıon А ай" 
Howard Odin Johnson, A.M., Ed.D., Professorial Lecturer in Ede eu 
Jackson Moore Anderson, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer ™ Ph 


cation : cholos! 
" E л , " sy" 

Don Carlos Faith, Ph.D., Associate Professor of F lucational PS 

the 

- ol 

* The President of the University, the Dean of Faculties, the De - Assistant рес oles f 
School, the Registrar oí the Unive sity, the Director of Adr M ons of the Universit” 

Associate Professors, and Assista г te the Facult 
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Raymond George Hanken, B.S. in P.E., A.M. in Ed., Associate Profes- 
sor of Physical Education for Men 
Mildred Hollander Shott, A.M. 
Studies 
incent James DeAngelis, B.S. in P.E., A.M. in Ed., 
sor of Physical Education for Men 
tover LaMarr Angel, A.M., Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education 


9n Car] Lang, A.M., Ed.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Edu- 
cation 


“Verne Crabtree Walker, A.M., 
Education 
Raymond Ray Reed, A.M., Associat 
Eugenia Campbell Nowlin, A.M., 
“ducation 
“ty Ellen Coleman, A.M. 
of the Reading Clinic 
Po Mayne Johnson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology 
Win Ruth St. Cyr, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Education 
illiam Andrew McCauley, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Education 
TM Grubb Detwiler, A.M., Assistant Professor of Education 
теба Мау Stallings, A.M., Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
or Women 
‘mille Jacob Craig, B.S. in P.E., A.M. in Ed., Assistant P 
Ley; hysical Education for Women 
Jahn Вато Hanigan, B.S., Ed.D., Lecturer in Education 
"lancaspro, A.M., Lecturer in Education 


Associate Professor of Secretarial 


Associate Profes- 


I 


Associate Professorial Lecturer in 


e Professorial Lecturer in Education 
Associate Professorial Lecturer in 


, Assistant Professor of Education: Director 


rofessor of 


CONSULTANT IN RESEARCH 


We 
8 
ley Earl Armstrong, M.S., Ed.D., Director, Nation 


al Council for 
“ereditation of Teacher Education 


FIELD STUDIES 


Roh 
e E. 
E Whittington Eller, A.M., Director of Field Studies 


FIELD Service COORDIN ATORS 


Sch Anderson, A.M., Assistant Principal, Washington-Lee High 
M. Эма Arlington, Virginia 


feld Ys Maré, A.M., Assistant Principal and Dean of Girls, Wake- 
19h School, Arlington, Virginia 


e] А 
His, "by Richmond, B.S., A.M. in Ed., Principal, Stratford Junior 
19h Sch 


ool, Arlington, Virginia 
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COMMITTEES * 


THE Dean’s COUNCIL f 
1959 


Calvin Weir Pettit 
Anthony Charles LaBue 
1960 1961 
Elizabeth Burtner Frances Kirkpatrick 
Vincent James DeAngelis Harry Grubb Detwiler 


COMMITTEE ON (GRADUATE STUDIES 


The Dean of the School, Chairman 
Mitchell Dreese Thelma Hunt 
Burnice Herman Jarman Don Carlos Faith 
Blake Smith Root Anthony Charles LaBue 
Grover LaMarr Angel Carol Ruth St. Cyt 
William Andrew McCauley 


CoMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 


The Dean of the School, Chairman E 
Ruth Harriet Atwell Harold Griffith Sut 
Blake Smith Root 


Frances Kirkpatrick 
Joseph Henry Krupa 


COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


Blake Smith Root, Chairman E 
i 14 | Tow 
Helen Bennett Lawrence Kathryn Mildred 19 
Vincent James DeAngelis 
GENERAL INFORMATION 
INTRODUCTORY 
hef 
$31 ٤ ` , . teac 
It is the purpose of the School of Education to prepare ten y) 
counselors, and administrators tor the higher ranges 9! educa" ой 
> К ги 1 x 
service and to offer opportunities to teachers of experience tO : tio 
foai r rn ^ ; гу а 
their education. The School includes the departments ol Edw and 
. , : я n ate 
Physical Education, and Home Economics. It offers both gradua vide 
University pr 


] gr iduate work. Other departments 01 the 
» 


under 
jo 
ro eX offic 


* The Dean ‚4 Assistant Dean of the School of F ation 
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general education and subject-matter courses needed for a well-balanced 
Program of teacher education. 


The schedule of courses is arranged to meet the convenience of both 
full-time and part-time students, 
Summer classes 
area 


By attending evening, Saturday, and 
, teachers in the schools of the metropolitan Washington 
and others within commuting range may complete all the require- 
Ments for a degree without giving up their positions. 


REGULATIONS 


Students in the School of Education are subject to 
familiarize themselv 
EGISTRATION, 
Versity 


, and are expected 
es with, the regulations concerning ADMISSION, 
FEES AND FINANCES stated on pages 13-28, and the Uni- 
regulations stated on pages 48-55. 


to 


AMOUNT oF Work 

Fifteen to 
Student w 
Permission 
“roll for 
Cholarship, 


& E 1 lours or less a week 
itted to carry a normal program of college work. 

Student with extracurricular employment of from 16 to 25 hours a 
Шау enroll for 12 or 13 hours. Such a student with a quality- 
index of 3.00 or higher may, with special permission of the Dean, 
for 15 or 16 hours. 
Student with 


eek ma 
Qual 


17 semester hours of credit constitute a normal program. 
ith a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher, may, with the 
of the Dean, enroll for 18 or 19 hours. 


No student may 
more than 


19, except by permission of the Committee on 


nt with extracurricular employment of 15 | 


We 
Point 
го] 


extracurricular employment of from 26 to 34 hours 
: y enroll for 9 or 10 semester hours. 
E int index of 3.00 or higher may, 
enroll for 12 or 13 hours. 


st А > 
udent with extracurricular employment of 35 hours or more a 


inde May enroll for 6 or 7 hours. Such a student with a quality-point 


Of 3.00 or higher may, with special permission of the Dean, enroll 
Or 10 hours, 


„Student who 
% ‚on Or at any 
i Mediately | 

tations ou 


Such a student with a 
with special permission of the 


increases his hours of employment subsequent to regis 


time during a semester is required to report that fact 


to the Dean so that his program may be brought within the 
itlined above. 


THE BACHELOR'S DEGREES 
U 
the pon the satisfactor 


' у completion of the undergraduate requirements of 
ool of Educ 


ation, the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Education, 
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nce in Phys" 


Bachelor of Science in Home Economics, or Bachelor of 5 
ical Education is conferred. 


The program of work of each student must be approved by a Faculty 


] by his 


h student's program of work will be define 


adviser. Since ea 


ticul 1 е 1 P 
particular needs, it is important that the student have a clear concept 


of his major interest in education, and also that he be fan iliar with the 


teaching-certificate requirements in the locality in which he expects f? 
teach. 
REQUIREMENTS Е R THE DEGREES 
To be recommend for a degree a student must satisfy the admissi0M 


residence, scholarship, and curricul requirements. 


RESIDENCE 


Candidates for the Bachelor’s degrees must complete sati 


ТЕЕ + А \ 
while matri: in the School of I 
| ыг 


lucation a minimum of 3 I x 
hours, 9 ot which, with the approv il of the ad i 


er, may be in the 


Campus Division of the College of General Studies. 


For full details concerning r 


SCHOLARSHIP 


„үх : } „ribed ! 
The system of grading and of computing $ holarship 18 des ш. 
| 
detail on pages 48 and 49 
| І „x of 
In order to graduate, a student must have a quality-point index ‘ 


-An un lergradu ite student who f ils to mal 


A student 


' M A - 1 } 
point index of at least 2.00 w ll be placed on probation 


mains on probation as long as his auality-point index is 


until his probation is removed by the Committee on > holarship- 
Suspension. —An undergraduate student on 


his quality-point index to 2.00 within the time 


tee on Scholarship may be suspended. An 
f to make passing grades in one-half or m 
semester hours ot course w ‚rk may be suspended 


A student who has been suspen led for pot 


his case to the Committee 


1e ‹ ears to | І ۱ | 
likel 1 i 
кеу to improv n $ о rship t eatte 
admit him on probation. A student who has 
probation may petition the Committee on + holarship throug" ho har 


for readmission after a lapse of a calendar year. 
been suspended 


ice will not be readmitted. 
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Curric ULUM REQUIREMENTS 


In any of the following curricula 


at least 30 semester hours must con- 
t of courses numbered above 100. 


sis 


Bachelor of Arts in Education 


Programs leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Education 
ave four main objectives: (1) provision of general educational back- 
Brounds, (2) a functional command of ideas, concepts, knowledges, and 
skills in one or more teaching fields, (3) a mastery of basic professional 
information and skills adequate for a beginning teacher, and (4) develop- 
e attitudes needed for success in teaching, Since the contents of 
than ing fields differ in scope and complexity, some programs are longer 
others in terms of semester hours, None require less than 126 


Urs of Satistactory work, exclusive of required Physical Education. 
*Yormally, 


Pr from 60 to 64 semester hours of the total requirement are 

0 б * ` , т · . . . 

ia eted in the Junior College of the University or in an equivalent 
Itution elsewhere, (See "Education" 


, page 70.) 

'kgrounds needed by prospective teachers 
(1) precollege education, (2) 
nce, (4) leadership activities, (5) 
activities, and (6) 


k e general educational ba 

( Obtained through: 
Work experie 
Campus 

Ttunities, 


college courses, 
Participation in stu- 
utilization of off-campus cultural op- 
ribed пе field requirements include satisfactory completion of pre- 
ч Hp courses in one or more fields, 
ы А eld examination of the National 
"TY completion of 


so Р.а 
lis, t study are 


a satisfactory score on 
Teacher Examinations, and 
the prescribed special methods courses. Pro- 
available in the following fields: 
tral ice, chemistry, elementary education, 

Б. $, „Ёеоргарћу, German, 

Б. Panish, 
Mete the 


art, biology, busi- 
English, French, gen- 
history, mathematics, physics, social 
and speech. 

Preparing 


to teach on the secondary level 
Presc 


are required to com- 
ribed courses in a minor as well 


as a major field. 


Prescerit ` : AE" T o ~, 
Prescribed Courses in the Various Peaching Fields * 


ART 
Si 
x 
mess. " 1 
An е hours from the following. РЕР orig is n 
Ап 4 Art Ар; reciation 
-15. R 
Ап Б 32: Survey of Art 
Ап 0572: ntroduction to the 
rt ıo, Ancient Art 
An 108: Medieval Art 
- roque Art in Italy 


Semester 
Hours 


Arts in America 
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Semester 
Hours 


Six semester 
Art 105: Rer 
Art 106: Ren 
Art 143 Primitiv 
Art 146: Art of the Far Ea 

Twenty-four semester hours from the following 
Art 45-46: 

Art 55-5 
£ 


Art 65-6 Portrait 
Art 67 5 
Art 75-76 ortrait 
Art 81-82 
Art 125-26 1P 
Art 127-28 
Art 165-66 
Art 179-8 
81-8 
Art 1 4 ES 
: 46 
Tota X 
BIOLOGY 
6 
ry 1-2 Su Biology 1 
ANE. tur d Functk f the Flowering Plant $ 
Botany 2: Survey of the Plant Kingdon $ 
Home Economics 152: Nutrition j 
Physiok Le: — Physiology...» eee eee cece diel 8 
Zoologv 1-2: Introduction to Z gy. 9 
*Additional courses, as approved by the adviser... IL ШШЕН 
l'ota 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 
{ 
Accounting 1: Introductory А nting ; 
Economics 1-2: Principle I mics y 
Secretarial Studies $1 Business Correspondence 
Additional courses, as prescribed, in one of the 1 lowing group® 
Group 1—Secretarial Stuc d 
Studies 2 liate Typewriting 


Stud 12 Intermedia Shorthand and Trans 
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Semester 
Hours 
"Additional courses from the following, as approved by the ad ¡aer 6 
Accounting 2: Introductory Accounting 
Business Administration 101: Business Organization and Com- 
bination 
Business Administration 109: Office Management 
Business Administration 141: Principles of Marketing 
Business Administration 151: Retailing 
Business Administration 161: Commercial Law 
Economics 121: Money and Bankin; 
Statistics 52: Mathematics of Finance 
ТОТОН T IN E 33 
Group 2—Bookkeeping, Business Arithmetic, and Business Law 
Accounting 2: Introductory Accounting. ...... 3 
Usiness Administration 101: Business Organization and Comt 
tion ond КҮТТҮК 3 
Usiness Administration 102: Business Mar 3 
usiness Administration 161-62: Commercial Law............ 6 
sMatistics 52: Mathematics of Finance........... л 3 
X semester hours from the following, as approved by the dvi ( 
counting 111: Financial Statement Analysis 
usiness Administration 121: General Insurance 
iness Administration 131: Business Finance 
Business Administration 138: Investments 
«onomics 121: Money and Banking 
APR E Bic ION 36 
Group 3—Distributive Education 
Usiness Administration 141: Principles of Marketing... 3 
Bucs Administration 142: Marketing Problems.............— 3 
3iness Administration 145: Sales Management....... ЕР TTE 3 
Tess Administration 151: Retailing AA ARA | 3 
"ЧУЄ semester hours from the following, as approved by the ad 
¿IR йе EN TR A ens 12 
Business Administration 146: Sales Management Problems 
Usiness Administration 147: Advertising 
ness Administration 150: Principles of Purchasing 
Sine: 


iness Administration 158: 
Usiness Administration 175: Introduction to Foreign Trade 
Usiness Admi 


unistration 176: Exporting and Importing 


RP AAA " TP WES 16 
CHEMISTRY 
mis ` „> 
эш 11-12 General Chemistry....... 
itr 21 ualitative Inorganic Analysi 4 
Y 22: Quantitative Inorganic Analysis I 4 
"No 


ER 
Wired 
Nired for the minor 
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y 151-52: Organic Chemistr 
try 191: History of Chem 
i College Alget 


e 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


terature 
eth Century 


E h 171-72: Studies in American Literature 
Eng h 173-74: Major / ts 
English 176: American Drama 


— 


an Fic 


س 


— HE 


Semester 
Hours 


00 دہ دا ча‏ ضا ص | 


| 


E 
> 


К 
2 


oma oma ON‏ ها ص 
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Semester 
Hous 
French 9-10: French Conversation and Composition............... 6 
e ench 51-52: Survey of French Literature and Civilization....... 6 
dditional courses in French, as approved by the adviser........... 12 
FE 
З ER fo, Ce ee fy ee E" 36 
GENERAL SCIENCE + 
Chemistry 11-12: General Chemistry........ 8 
lemistry 21; Qualitative Inorganic Analysis. 4 
Aysics 5, 6, 7, 8: General co oL. ROR aerate 12 
Nine semester hours from the following. . . 9 
Mathematics 3: College Algebra 
Mathematics 6: Plane Trigonometry 
athematics 12: Analytic Geometry 
athematic$ 19 Differential Calculus 
0 athematics 20 Integral Calculus 
ne of the AA TERME ИТО 6-8 
lology 1-2: Survey in Biology 
(апу 1, 2: Structure and Functions of the Flowering 
Plant; Survey of the Plant Kingdom 
Zoology 1-2: Introduction to Zoology 
dibus 
Bie diremos лт 39-41 
GEOGRAPH Y 
С 
Gas er aPhy 51 Introduction to Geography. . 3 
Ceo” aphy 52 World Regions....... 3 
Sraphy 103- Cartography . 6 
Ography 113 Geomorphology ER 3 
Gee Phy 174: ү eather and Climate... c 3 
e aphy 131: Conservation of Natural Resources 3 
Sir Wraphy 142: Urban Geography .............. 3 
Semester hours from the following 6 
Geo, raphy 183: ү estern Europe 
Y BTaphy 184: The Mediterranean 
Geogr hy 191: Middle America 
Sopran 192 South America ; 
Geogra bh? 195 Eastern and Southeastern Asia 
„Geogr ^ y 197: The Pacific 
Sir teme lY 198: Australia : 
Geograph hours from the following. O TAI .... 6 
Geograph. 125 Economic Geography: Trade and 1 ransportation 
Phy 126 Economic Geography: Raw Materials 
vd 127 *conomic Geography Manufacture 
С ach 128: Economic Geography Agriculture 
Geograph? 132: Land Use 
Phy 141: Ge graphy of Settlement 
Ne en AOS, 36 
T. у... | 
May iced for the minor 


osen as a minor field 


GERMAN = 

b 

G 1-2 G an. 6 
G 11 4 | ır Germar .. { 
German 9-1 in С versa nd & [ ( 
Ge п $ I to G \ Literature ; |; 
* Add G in, as af ed by the advise : 
aC 


\ UI \ : } 
( Ur | 6 
хк! ) ed | у 18 
1 Stat 
( Sta 


o - TEL b 
l'ota 
HOME ECONOMICS 
3 | 
Home Ecor r Prepara 
Home F 2: ( I ( j Са { 
Home Ec ics $1: 1 M De ^ 
Home Econo сз: Family Н Н | Sanitatiof 
Ноте Е 3: Clot ( 
Home I Advanced Food Preparat 
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Semester 
Hours 
Home Economics 123 Household Finance and Problems of the 
ERA IA Мыс жы сыла ГИТ 3 
ome Economics 143: Advanced Clothing Construction........... 3 
lome Economics 152: NEVILLE ESSN o ra 3 
ome Economics 171: House FORME oi PIRES 3 


ome Economics 181: The Child in the Home 


Ome Economics 192: The Home. Its Management and Equipment 3 
hysiology 115: Physiology 


| $95 du РНТ ra cive. iei 3 
Bal o7. ie AI AN ee an 39 
MATHEMATICS 
Mathematics 3: College Algebra............. 1 
Mathematics 6: Plane io mms IA RR 3 
Mathematics 12: Analytic Geometry............... 3 
Arathematics 19: Differential rt ERLITT ION 3 
" athematics 20: Integral Саїсимз...............‚.,,,..‚ S 3 
Mathematics 102: Fundamental Concepts of Mathematics (or an 
v ‚Alternative approved by the adviser)............ 3 
ar tematics 123: Theory of Equations, or 
"y Mhematics 125: Advanced / singen; 3 
эү Athematics 132: Differential Equations, or 
“A Athematics 139: Advanced Calculus.............. TI 3 
n additional course in Mathematics, as approved by the adviser 3 
tistics 52: Mathematics of Finance.............. 3 
ARAS a улер 30 
PHYSICS 
Physic | 
Риз 5› б, 7, апд 8: Сепега! Physics....... 12 
p) ics 35: Physical Measurements...................... ' j 
py ics EU Мимар ÓN Sa ves d v Vi v 3 
pi Y8icg ; 1 
v. Genaue j 
- le nistry 11-12: General Chemistry or 
A stry 12-21 General Chemistry and Qualitative Inorganii 
) arpas A a daa a a 
Machen atics 12: Analytic On Seen: 3 
Ма tics 19: Differential Calculus..................— 3 
Six te Matics 2 ntegral Calculus......... 3 
Ph Mester hours fre m the following...... ( 
ysics 102 leat and ' а j^ 
Phys; 22 eat and Thermodynamics 
Ру: 11 Atomic Physics 
Phys: 114: Statistical Physics 
руз 128: Sound P 
Ру 132: Electronics 
Physic 155: Advanced Laboratory in Electricity and Magnetism 
* 156: Ady anced Laboratory in Optics 
EL... 
Nor 


the minor 


es. Schools, and Divisions 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


SPANISH 
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Professional Education 


The basic professional information, skills, and attitudes needed by 
ginning teachers are provided through 

In the junior and senior years, 
“ordinated with field work. 
Needs of those 


a sequence of courses to be taken 
Lectures and class discussions are closely 
Instruction is differentiated to meet the 


Preparing to teach on the y 


arious levels—elementary 
ool, junior high school, 


senior high school, and adult. 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES- “SECONDARY Semester 


Hours 
Education 109-10: Learning and Teaching....................... 6 
pq ation 121-22: Society and the School....................... 6 
E Ucation 131: Common Teaching Skills.................... 1 3 
ткаш m 133-34: Observation and Student Teaching........ 6-9 
Тее to six semester hours from the following Special Methods courses 36 
E : -% À ehr E 9I : 
E Ucation 136 Teaching English 
yaucation 138: "Teaching Social Studies 
“ducation 140 eaching Mathematics 
Eq Cation 144: Teaching Science 
pa, ation 146: "Teaching Foreign Languages 
E Ucation 148: Teaching Home Economics 
“cation 15 Teaching Business jects 
O MTRO IR 24-30 
PROFESSIONAL COURSES—EI EMENTARY 
cation 109-10: Learning and Teaching.... 6 
, усу 111 Methods in Elementary Ed 6 
Баса оп 121-22: $ ciety and the School... € 
ation 133 34: Observation and Student Teaching..... 6-9 
н УЬ, 24-27 
Bachelor of Science in Home Economics 
Wo, Urriculum leading to this degree is designed to prepare young 
m, E i g E E I i J E 
an 7 the important responsibility of home making. The program 
4 ad: „д . . . ... 
teri ^ however, to meet special requirements in nutrition. 
York >. Clothing, and other related field 


wit} ds. Each student must plan her 
rit à < 
Kon, 1 the assistance ot 


à a faculty adviser in the Department of 
Onomics, 


GENERAL HOME-MAKING 
[A J 


le E Sem 
he > UNIOR ү; AR "pee SENIOR YEAR = 
b «xc - = 
uN > Omics с, 3 Home Econ 152 ; 
К Conon: 53 3 om con П 52... 
e co; 1 с РЧА RER 1 Н те F onomics 171.... j 
nom 102 . 
2 3 Home Ecor mic 181 
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Bachelor of Science ın Physical Education 101 Men 


There are three cı rricula leading to this de 


and Subject-Certifx ution Teacher's Curriculum is designed to 


y 
is necessary " 


The Single“ 


students for tea ng positions in smaller 5 hools where it 


teach an academic s ıbject in dition to physical education. 


Maior Teacher's Curriculum prepares 101 the teaching of p! a 
: - е „ation 


cation 1 tł reer schi ls. The Physica Education at 
ec 1 x * ¡re 
Curriculum has been planned for those who w ish to be prepare ] to dir : 
: 2 н : 1 catio 
programs of recreation in tion to the te ww of physi il educati 
houf® 


The minimum requiren nts tor t : degree are ^ 


distributed as follows: 


и JM 
SINGLE-MAJOR AND SUBJECT CERTIFICATION l'EACH ER'S CURRICU! 
+ 
1 s. u 
mum re ements for this degree re 2 semester ho d 
1 1 ic tent 
{ hours in vs le tıon ours in an 4 demis 
hours hvsiology, distributed is follows 
JUNIOR YEAR seme + YEAR 
t 109-1 ( ` 131 
n 121-22 ( 11-14 
P I 1 1 | Ed 115-1 
P I i I I Ed N I 
] Edu I Р! | 1 131 
Р Educa 113-14 ‘ Р | 138 
115 Аса 
A 4 { 
| 
SINGLE-MAJOR ТЕАСНЕК 5 CURRICULUM 
y 
$ 
P tet houf 4 
; 
The minimum requirements for this degree are 21 sen es : "L 
А ч ‚ 
education, 28 hours in phys 11 educatior t hours 10 physiol 


hours of electives: 


JUNIOR YEAR Eod SENIOR YEAR Hours 
Education a PRA Мыны Y Education 131.......... APRA Ай 
Варсаг: ‚Ж. AAN ( Education 133—%4............... 6 
Physical Education 103....... 3 Physical Education 10$.......... j 
Physical Education 107.......... I Physical Education 122.......... 3 
Physical Education 109-10....... 4 Physical Education 131.......... 3 
pisica] Education 113-14....... 4 Physical Education 138.......... 3 
hysical Education 115-16....... 4 ECON, AA are Аг. 12 
Biology A TIER TTF 3 = m 
a; 2 LD VTE SÊ ыз 33 
ENE IO 33 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION CURRICULUM 


‚The minimum requirements for this curriculum are 66 semester hours, 
istri : 
tributed as follows: 


JUNIOR vean Semester SENIOR YEAR  Sgmester 
pation 109........ bo. CO OX ee 3 
Pon, T1...» 6 Education 133-714. o eoo ee 6 
Physica] Education 48. 2 Physical Education RA j 
Physi А Educati 2. TM. I Physical Edu ation 122....... ; 
унс Education 109-1 4 Physical Education 131....... 3 
Physica Education 113-14. 4 Physical Education ec 3 
Мууса] Jucation 132....... I Physical Education есд. 3 
Кен al Education 151-52 ( Physical Education 162..... 3 
A . 6 | URANO 06 dann en ae Ad 
Total... 33 a 2100 21: A 33 


Bachelor of S 


There ar 


Tea 
C , 
" her, 


cience in Physical Education for Women 


e three curricula leading to this degree, The Dual-Major 
De ; Curriculum is designed to prepare students for teaching posi- 
ia à in smaller schools where it is necessary to teach an academic subject 


titulum on to physical education. The Single-Major Teacher's Cur- 
kh | Prepares for th 


90s Wr: e teaching of physical education in the larger 
là q ithin this curriculum there is opportunity for specialization 


чы Sports, or 
Mculum h 

Programs 
* minim 

u 

Uted 


correctives. The Physical Education 
as been planned for those who wish to be 
Of recreation in addition to teac 


m requirements for this degree 
as follows: 


and Recreation 
prepared to di- 
hing physical education. 

are 66 semester hours dis- 


Th DUAL- OR SINGLE-MAJOR TEACHER'S CURRICULUM 


E $e А ‘ 
Wie tudent desiring to prepare herself to teach another subject in 


ysical Education for Women may do so by choosing her 


— 


XXE Ld 
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174 _ 


„ Dean 
Col- 


elective hours from one-subject matter field with the advice of t 
of the School of Education. Relevant work completed in the Junior 
lege may be counted in this subject-matter field. 


Semestef 


JUNIOR YEAR Semester SENIOR YEAR Hours 
Ї п 109-1 Edu 121 9 
DL. RA : : - 6 
Physical E 58 2 I ution 133734 
P al Ed 101 3 al Educat 113-14 4 
I Educ 103 al Ed n 121 j 
P il Educ 105-4 ( | Education 122 , 
P | Ed 1 1 ‚| Education 131 A 
P! Ed 111-12 1] Educa 138 
Physical Edu 117. т Electh y 
р! PAncat سے‎ 
I Educa 118 I А 
Р Edu 132 M 
Pt 11 
| 
То н 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION CURRICULUM 
cemestt 
- [ f AJ jourt 
= ч I B f b 
і {5 2 I 121-2 6 
P $8 2 ] 133734 ; 
р 101 1 P I I 4 
р 105 p | 13-14 3 
І пу 107 I p I 1 
Phy 109 $ Pi і 13 4 
Phys 11 Р | 138 3 
р! 117 r jy | 1 ; 
Рһуз 118 1 P | Ui 
Phi 115 | 
Ele € < 
Tot 
- e E" > 1 ATI )N 
THE DEGREE Ol MASTER Ol ARTS IN EDUC 
the 


leading to the degree 1s selected 
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In accordance with the foregoing general pattern of work, graduate 
Programs of study are available in the following fields: (1) school ad- 
Ministration—secondary school principalship or elementary school prin- 
“palship; (2) adult education; (3) secondary education—senior or 
Junior high school; (4) elementary education; (5) curriculum; (6) em- 
Ployee training; (7) guidance; (8) reading. Programs of work for 
ltachers-in-service are differentiated from those for students without 
teaching experience, Additional information concerning these programs 
May be obtained by writing to the Dean. 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 


The rec 


juirements for admission to candidacy for the Master's degree 
аге Stated 


on page 21. Those wishing to prepare for careers in guidance 
ing ministration must have had at least two years of successful teach- 
ашыш сепсе, Candidates who have had no professional courses must 
inl actorily complete the required undergraduate professional courses, 


includ; : N "i i i iti 
» Uding Observation and Student Teaching, in addition to graduate 
Urse requirements. 


ADVANCED STANDING 

ù Taduate work completed in other accredited institutions of learning 
© credited toward the Master's degree, but a minimum of 30 

Ver Sr hours must be completed at The George Washington Uni- 


31 1 М f ‚ x 
u AS а matriculated candidate for the degree in the School of Edu- 
n, 


irq ced courses completed in this University in excess of the re- 

M ln for the Bachelor's degree may be credited toward the 

fits le > degree to the extent of 12 semester hours, provided the work 

by € the student's plan of specialization and is approved in writing 
can before being undertaken. 


^! determin: > - - “yy , 
tion to „ning advanced standing at the time of admission or readmis- 


, . . т . . 
Nore th asters candidacy at this University, graduate work completed 
a : > 
n three years previously is not counted. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 
PLANS or STUDY 


Wo pl ; 
ц, Plans ої study lead to the degree of Master of Arts. Plan 1 


ез a : 
А m + > 
tr inimum of 30 hours of graduate credit, including a thesis 


yp of Le of graduate credit. Plan 2 requires a minimum of 33 
^" E ъди credit, including the course in Educational Research 
< Procedures carrying 3 hours of graduate credit. 


PE 


ES 


rc 
ы 
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SELECTION OF COURSES 
Programs of study under Plan 1 must in lude a minimum 01 2 se 
mester hours from third-group courses IN addition to the thesi Under 
Plan 2 a minimum of 18 hours in addition to the course in Z lucationdl 
Research Methods and Procedures, must be from third-group courses 


minimum of 12 hours selected from 


Programs of study n 
rent of Edu ation. 


courses offered in the Depart 

When programs of study include additional academic preparation 10 
one ог more teaching fields, undergraduate and graduate Courses com 
bined must be at least equivalent to the undergraduate requirements x 


» teaching field concerned. 


the Bachelor of Arts degree 


RESIDENCE 

com” 
ir$ 
15 


Candidates for the degree ot Master of Arts in Educ ation must 


it this University a minimum 01 30 semester hot 
ith tl | | | the Off-CamP! 


of which, with the approval or the а Iviser, may be in 


Gener 1 Studies 


" ^ i 
plete satisfactori 


Divi ion of the College ot 


гы 
The thesis required under £ian T, must conform to stan“ 


scribed. A state 
the Dean. 
mr . * 11 jate 
The thesis subject must be api roved in wri . candid# 


ment of these standards may be obtained at the 


adviser and recorded in the Ofhce of the Registrar by the date anno, | 

s d me 4 5 А 

in the Universit lendar. One typewritten original and two leg] 

ind maleta 1 | | i ] 1 ова 

and complete rbon copies of the thesis in its final form (or t 
r 1 lidate not 


thesis paper) must be pre ented to the Dean by the ‹ ind 


} el | 
than the date announced їп the University cale lar. tot 
regarding the f 8 | additio? 
egarding the form of the thesis are stated on pages 53 M 
information will be supplied by the Dean. tb 
TERN А ; 
Payment of tuition for the thesis will entitle the candidate, during , 
Lannie we diss " : " s sd : me ^ 
academic vear of registration, to the advice and direction ot the the 


£ $ ann ley 1 } à 
of the Faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. 


is nfinished 1 diti i i 
infinished, an additional successive ac ademic year 


however i t e 
of the, und 


e student must, 


without further tuition payment. Th 
tered in residence during this period. If the preparation 


Br Р ” г aga! 
extends beyond the two-year per od it must be 1 istered 101 ap 
tuition paid on the same basis as for a repeated course 


COMPREHENSI 


4 EXAMINATION 
@ 


addition t ^ r 
addition to the course examınatıons, the candid? 


ssional comp! nsive examination in two parts (1) 


a nn oe 
— MÀ 
EE CARD 


—M 
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Ination concerned with an integrated understanding of the major areas in 


Professional education, and (2) à special examination concerned with the 
Candidate's area of specialization. 


PX e aS 
Wem TE ee а 


The general part of the comprehensive examination is divided into 
three groups as follows: Group I (Foundations) 
teaching, society and the school, child 
Ment, history of education, philosophy of education, and educational re- 
Search; Group II (Major Levels) covers elementary education, second- 
чу education, adult education, employee training, and physical education: 
"Toup III (Common Elements) covers administration, curriculum, 
‘Valuation, guidance, methodology, and reading, 


covers learning and 
and adolescent growth and develop- 


e candidate must be prepared to answer two questions in each 


Group, none of which shall be concerned with his area of specialization. 


FIVE-YEAR PROGRAM 


A Candidate entering the School of I 
‚or With e 


Ing to the 
t 


Education from the Junior College 
luivalent preparation) may choose a three-year program lead 
degrees of Bachel of Arts and Master of Arts in Education 
tm conferred simultaneously. 
EL" be devoted 
Our year will 

Ses and 


The first year of this combined pro- 
to teaching-field preparation; the work of the 
include the Bachelor of Arts junior-year professional 
- a maximum 
E" the third and 

©з and 
“Bree, 


of 15 semester hours of graduate courses; 
final year, senior-year undergraduate professional 
the remaining graduate courses needed for the Master's 
: Observation and Student Teaching to be elected in the third 
lease May not be taken for graduate credit. A quality-point index of at 


2.50 in attained before beginning 
ork 


for 


lereradu » > 
the * undergraduate courses must be 


Dents 9f the senior year and the program must meet all the require 
tio 


the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Master of Arts in Educa 


THE ADVANCED PROFESSIONAL CERTIFICATE 


Upo 
Studie 
ig 

t 


n the satisf 
$ of the Se 


actory completion of the program of advanced graduate 
ranted. hool of Education, the 


This p : 
ato program 
to Ts for m 


Malify for 


Advanced Professional Certificate 
is designed to prepare teachers, and adminis- 
Ore effective service in their chosen fields and to enable them 
a higher step in the local salary scale. 


ading to the certificate is selected by the 


adviser from the various related departments of the 
accordance with the 


‚sur 
| Within 9 of Braduate cre 
© increase his te 


Uni 


student’s needs. In general it include: 
lit beyond the Master's degree. The candidate 


aching proficiency may include additional study 
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teaching fie 


he separate catalogue of the School of Educ ation. 


d. For information concerning available programs, 


1 
1 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 


v for the Advanced Pro- 


who is unable 


juirements for admission to candi 


‘ertificate are stated on page 21. 


deficiencies t? 


ssion requirements may be 


tion to the spec- 


isfactorily completing prerequi ‹ 

of graduate study. Each applic be interviewed 

ot e Faculty of the School ot Education. The ap} licant 

f ) quality for a h gher level in the lo il salary sí ile must have 

his program approved by the appropriate representative 01 the school 
system employing 


TRANSFER OF. CREDIT 


Appropriate graduate work completed irffBther a redited higher 
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RESIDENCE 


Candidates for the Advanced Profession 
Satisfactorily at this University a 
Courses offered 
the Off Campus 


al Certificate must complete 
minimum of 18 semester hours in 
on the campus. The balance of the program may be in 
Division of the College of General Studies or in other 


approved institutions of higher learning. The candidate is not required 
to pursue his program of study continuously. On request, a leave of 
absence is granted to the candidat 


e tor a period not to exceed three years, 
THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF EDUCATION 


The requirements for the degree of Doctor of E 
Stated in semester hours, but they 
Years of work beyond the 
the *quivalent, 


ducation cannot be 
consist in general of at least two full 
degree of Master of Arts in Education or 
The programs of study are designed to prepare students 
ye Or supervisory positions, the teaching of education in 
r colleges, the teaching of an academic subject in schools 
» Or for specialized types of educational service. The work is 
ttn 2 num rather than a theoretical bent, and emp 
and p application of subject matter, 
the dissertation. 
Success of t 
ле с 


hasizes the mas- 
both in the study requirements 


Special emphasis is placed upon the professional 
he candidate, 
andidate's program of study de 


Prey Р 
lus educ atıonal background 


pends for the most part upon his 
Portunities 


and his professional objective. Op- 


Er are provided for study leading to the following professional 
ves: school superintendent, 


choo} secondary school principal, ele 
00l prima: і i "sos 

evel Principal, Supervisor, director of guidance 

і ve Opment, Professor 

“arch, 


А mentary 
, director of curriculum 
of education, and specialist in educational re- 


QUALIFICATIONS OF THE APPLICANT 


The Candidate for t 


he degree of Doctor of E 


lent 1) graduate work in fields prerequisite to his objective 
to that required 


G tor the degree of Master of Arts in I 
ces scorge Washington University, and (2) 
stul educational experience, 


ducation must have com- 
, equiva- 
education in 


E 
= 


at least three years of 


ADMISSION To CANDIDACY 


сер, а admitted to candidacy for the degree the applicant must be 
minar; y the Committee on Graduate Studies on the basis of an 
tan: Ion which will usually include the following: (1) a 
problems 


"aptitude test: (3) 


written 
related to the applicant’s background; 
an oral examination, 


| Divisions 
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CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE 

| ' А ^ ittee 

If the {сапе is accepted as a ‹ idate, his consultative committe 

A or ч (12 ; 13 ly; 

n cooperation with the candidate will (1) determine the fields of stud) 
i d 2 ast 

in € 1 of which the Car te must pass a Written examination at lea 
. 1 " i " \ А ate 

eight months before nts ] the degree; (2 formula 
a requi and of readings that will assist him ın pre 
. ; ' nyest” 

paring for these examinations; and designate the tools of inve 

| 
> : : his 
gation that will be neede by the ndidate n the prosecut on 0! e 
; ^m " y А tisti” 
study. These tools may ini lude one foreign lang ео поте stati t 
i > x we ү 
s. historical criticism, or апу others considered essential 7 
n „ 285—0 

tee. An examination the tools designated mi t be pa? 

} } takes his Anal comprehensive examination 


lidate before h 


[HE DISSERTATION 


ive 
( his consultat! ’ 


When the candidate has satisfied the requireme its O ‚ 10 
ommittee is dissolved. А men ber of the Faculty е 
topic ot the dissertation falls, is then appointed to se 

is the candid te's adviser on is d ertat ) ar n hi 
zation, and to recommend him to t Dear the final 
when, in his judgment, the indidate's dissert tion 1$ 
Not later than the « he ti Unive ty 
ate 1 submit to t the э f Educat 
his dissertation—one t) 1 01 nd two | 
carbon copıes, on ofh papel nd 18‹ at 
or dissertation not to ¢ vords R 
the form of the dissertation are stat on pages 54 
formation will be suppli« the Dean 

The successful candidate is require 1, before receiv 

ay a fee t ver the expense ting the п 

tation 


Tue FINAL EXAMINAT 


THE 


SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT 


THE FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION* | 
—À 


Joe Lee Jessup, M.B. 


—, Dean of the School of Government 


\., Assistant Dean in the School of Government 


Richard Norman Owens, Ph.I 
. tration 
Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., LL.D., Pr ofessor of European History 
аггеп Reed West, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science 
arold Griffith Sutton, M.S., Professor of Finance 
Mitchell Dreese, Ph.D. 


“ph Dale Kennedy, Ph.D., Professor of Accounting 
w 0d Gray, Ph.D, 


)., C.P.A., Professor of Business Adminis 


| elma Hunt, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Psychology 
P ` 

| jour Edward Burns, Ph.D., Pr ofessor of Economics 
Onn Withrow Brewer, Ph.D., Professor 


of International Lau 
of Sociology 
Merriman, Ph.D., Professor of American Diplon 


arold c Geisert, Ph.D., Professor € 
Ward Maxwell 


A istor; 
lan Thomas Deibert, A.M., Professor of Romance I anguages 
па] Stevenson Watson, Ph.D., Professor of Economics 
| in len Ke enig, Ph.l s Pr ofessor of Ameri an History 
ттен H Johnson, Ph.D., 2 rofessor of Business Administrati а 
erschel Johnson, Ph.D., Professor of Statistics 


Joe Lee Jessup, M.B.A. 


, Professor of Business Administration 
Ober 


t Dale Campbell, Ph.D., Pr 


fessor of Geography 


1 E Hollett Davis n, Ph.D., Pr r of Eur opean History 
James E Herbert Kraus, Dr, Jur., S.J.D., Professor of Political Science 
| David arlton Dockeray, Ph.D., Profess: r of Finance 
аа, Wee’ Brown, Ph.D., Prof: ssor of Publi Administration 
| Henry p, ard Holland, LL.B., Ph.D, Professor of Labor Economic: 
' асти Hubbard, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
Чоп d Colm, Dr.rer.pol., Professorial Lecturer in Economics 


cturer in Accounting 
don, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Business Admin 


0 

Mo Vells Boyd, A.M., C.P.A., Pro fessorial Le 
"tell ernest Ор 

ration " 


ihi 
Kar übrey Y oung, Ph.D., Professorial Lec turer in Economics 


Stromsem, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Public Admin 


the Dean of Far 


he R ' ilties, the Dean and Assistant Dean « 
f Op Atsociate SSistrar of the University, the Director of 


Admissions of the University, Pro 
10. | ‚ and Assistant Professors constitute the Faculty 
eave aprir of 1 
Sabbatical ^ spring semes 1918-49 


1958-49 


(181) 
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Joseph Leo Krieger, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer ın Business Adminis 
tratıon 

Edwin Lewis, M.B.A., Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 

Carl William Clewlow, A.M., Professorial Lecturer in Business Ad 
ministration 

George Wythe, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Economics 

Forest Carlyle Brimacombe, M.B.A., Professorial Lecturer in Account 
ing 

Ira Ernest Steele, A.M., Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 

James Leonard Buckler A.M. Profess rial Le turer ın Accounting 

Fernand Vincent Demaret, M.S., Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 

Frank Higginbotham, M.S., C.P.A., Profess rial Lecturer in Accounting 

Harold Jerome Bobys, A.B., C.P.A Professorial Lecturer in Ac unting 

Kenneth Frederick McClure, M.S., LL.B., Professor 


ial Lecturer 9" 
Commercial Lau 


William George Torpey, Ph.D., Pr fessorial Lecturer ın Publi Admin" 


istration 
Reuben Horchow, M.B.A., LL.B.. Professorial Lecturer in Busines? 
Administration Р 
Joseph Novak Stonesifer, A.M., Professorial Lecturer in Busin " 
ministration 
Felix Ira Shaffner, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Business 
tration 
Solomon K illba k, Ph.D., Professori l Lecturer in Statistics 
Hans Heymann, Jr., M.I.A., Professorial Lecturer in Econom 
Charles Edwin Houston, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in 


inistration 


*Edward Campion Acheson, Ph.D Associate Professor 0] Financ! 
Wolfram Karl Legner, Ph.D., Associate Professor о] German 
Car rtleson I well, A M., Ass iate Professor of Sociolog) 
Don Carlos Faith, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Educational Psycholog? 
+James Norman Mosel, A M. Associate Professor of Psyc! log) 

le { Spanish 


Rafael Supervía, Doctor en derecho, Associate Professor of Spa 
William Columbus Davis, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Latin « 
History 

pir 


Thompson, Ph.D., Associate Professor о] Europea" 


Frederick Charles Kurtz, M.B.A., C.P.A., Associate Professor 


Wilson Emerson Schmidt, Ph.I " te P „ of Economics 
John Clayton, Ph.D., 4s Professor of Business Administre? 
Herbert Hubben, M.S., 4 te Professor of Public Ad ninistrati? 
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Leonard Prestwich, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Business A 
tion 
Joseph Patrick Murphy, A.B., LL.B., LL.M., 
Lecturer on Commer: ial Law 
William Williams Edwards, A.M., 
Business Administration 
оу Brandon Eastin, Ph.D., 4 
Administration 
ing Samuel Schwartz, A.M., 
1 lic Administration 
Floyd Millard Riddick, Ph.D. 
ical Science 
Obert Kaye, A.M., Associate Professorial Lecturer 
ministration 
Robert Amendt Kinney, A.B., 
Science 
«onard Cornelius Collins, A.B., LL.M., 
on Commercial Law 


Howard Rowland Ludden, A.M., 


elen Bates 


dministra- 
Associate Professorial 
Associate Professorial Lecturer in 
ssociate Professorial Lecturer in Public 
Associate Professorial Lecturer in Pub- 
Associate Professorial Lecturer in Polit- 
in Business Ad- 
Associate Professorial Lecturer in Political 
Associate Professorial Lecturer 
Assistant Professor of Political Science 
| Yakobson, B.S., Assistant Professor of Russian 
Jo reves ng : > : 

In William Skinner, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Economics 

ar]; , , ; ч 

Папа W alter Westermann, A.M., Assistant Professor of Geography 
u ч - s 
igh Linus LeBlanc, A.M., Assistant Professor of Political Science 


, bur Earle Benson, M.B.A 


*ster Hayden McCall, 
Alfred Gaylord te 


„ Assistant Professor of Accounting 
Jr., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Statistics 


Obern, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Public Adminis- 
tration 
Rob, 


er "s ros , 
t Fenn Towson, Jr, M.B.A., Assistant Pr ofessor of Business Ad- 
Ministration 


“q Elton Pontius, Jr., M 


Win. John Bond, A.B., L 


S., Assistant Professor of Accounting 


N ecturer in Business Administration 
ays m Spencer, A.M., Lecturer in Political Science 
so wg pe 
tie T Jarber Langley, B.E., € .P.C.U., Lecturer on Insurance 
leodore 


Hagberg, A.M., Lecturer in Public Administration 


Tovan, M.S. Le: turer in Public Administration 
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istration, and Business and Economic Statistics. Graduate work leading 
to a Master's degree is available in each of these fields and in Economic 
Olicy, Public Administration, Personnel Administration, ( 
and Psychometrics. 

Usiness Administrat 


The Foreign Affai 
relations, 


ind regior 


'ounseling, 
Graduate study leading to the degree of Doctor of 
ion is also available (see pages 199-200). 

rs program is broad, covering international political 
international trade and finance, international communications, 
ral studies. Its purpose is to equip students, by providing gen 

tral background and specialized work, for careers in the field of Amer 


Сап foreign relations. The diplomatic service of the United States, the 
$ : 
eral agencies of gov 


fel ernment with responsibilities in the international 

e " ° я o o " ; 

e the international organizations, and American enterprise abroad 
tr 


OPportunities in this field. 

covers Public Affairs program is a similar broad, composite curriculum 
ing the appropriate phases of domestic government and policy. 

х mental service requires special training and background in many 

: areas, including economic research, statistical investigation, account- 


in E : > . " 
6. Administrative management, and personnel administration. The 
Mic background for such work 


is offered in the various curricula 
e School and is described below. 


REGULATIONS 

Students in the 8 

R атау; 
тад 

"шу regul 


chool of Government are subject to, and are expected 
e themselves with, the regulations concerning ADMISSION 
N, FEES AND FINANCES stated on pages 13-28, and the Uni- 


ations stated on pages 48-55. 


AMOUNT or Work 


Аы. És 
th Ltime student not on probation may take ordinarily not more 


ап | 
Week ? Semester hours. A student employed more than 24 hours a 
+ H e е 

hourg 9 1$ not on probation, may take not more than 10 semester 
A tun. 
lig, time under 
dene SY take no 
аз еы m 

.50 oF h; 

en 


graduate student whose quality-point index is 3.50 or 


t more than 19 semester hours. An undergraduate 


ore than 24 hours a weck, whose quality-point index 
'Bher, may take up to 12 semester hours, 


t " , 
, Previously unemployed who accepts employment subsequent 


any time during 


Mmedi 
i А i 
* made "pud to the Dean, in order that adjustments in schedule may 
p. P № necessary, to | 


€ bring his program within the Faculty's limita 
Кро € amount of work to be carried by an employed student 


t " я 
9 these rules will require the approval of the Dean. 


a semester is required to report that 
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ATTENDANCE 
hich 


ourses in W 
ın 


all the work of the ‹ 
be excused by the instructor 


The student is held responsible for 
› the work missed: 


he is registered, and all absences must 
charge before provision is 0 make uf 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 
. e А . nl. 
lds an Associate in Arts degree trom the Junior vor 

| institution, and who has 


A student who h 


1 . 1 
lege or the equivalent trom another accredıted { 
. YMY ES i sce 0 
registered his choice of one ot the prescr curricula at the Ofhce ' 
he Regist T | teted 30 
the Registrar, is classed as a junior. A who has complete 


hours in tne School of Government is classed 
Л 


semester 
y completed the 


"iur 
nt who has sati work for 


and who has rt his choice of one 0! the prescribe 
at the Registrar is classed as a master in course: 
PLAN 
Under the in it of demonstrated ‹ p icit 
with special interest in the subject matter ої a c9 irse, may be permitte 
to ndert ike indep endent study under the pe mal hrection o! s 
it" . "ET tion 
instructor, in accordance with the rules of the « irtment of 105 T e 
in which the subject falls. Credit under this plan is limit: d to the pec 
t ot es ( instruction in e 


course credits as designated in the li 


CATALOG! 


THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR O! 


l pon the satisfactory con letion of the undergrad 
of the School of Government, the degree 01 Bachelor of Arts 1 The 
- (erred. . 


ment, with a designation of the m 1 


major fields are Foreign Affairs, Pu Affairs, Accounting, 
Administration, and Business and Economic Statistics. era 
ғ г sev" ; 
© ents who have a special need for и teprating courses from “of 
snort 
departments or from mort r field may request Pre and 
I ules a 
by a ta ty mmittee, ( 1 progran The ame re 
re lations will ap ly as in offered major 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THI DEGRE! 
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hip i jescrive® 
rship is 9 
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Point index of at least 2.50 in his major. The major includes the required 
Courses and courses taken in the group options, 

Dean’s Honor List.—The names of students who achieve a quality- 
Point index of 3.50 or higher will be placed on the Dean’s Honor List 
for that semester. Appearance on the List will be limited to (1) full- 
time students who | 
Ours and (2) part-time students who have been registered for a mini- 
mum of 12 semester hours over 
Which may inc 

Pro 


2.00, 


rave been registered for a minimum of 12 semester 
a period of two consecutive semesters, 
lude the summer term. 

bation.—A student must maintain a quality-point index of at least 
‚ Or be placed on probation, where he will remain as long as his 
Wality-point index is below 2.00. 


н “Spension—A student who has a quality-point index below 1.50 or 
af © 1$ placed on probation for a third semester, whether successive or 
ter 


an interval, will be suspended. 


Student suspended for poor scholarship may apply for readmission 


àn interval of one calendar year. He must then submit evidence 

iere, oomittee on Admission and Advanced Standing that during his 

rom the University, he has so conducted himself as to indicate 

hojas il profit by readmission, A student suspended twice for poor 
“ship will not be readmitted. 


after 
to t e 


à Student with a limited schedule is affected by the foregoing scholar- 
Tules only when he has undertaken 15 semester hours. 


RESIDENCE 


Fo . 
r А rs r . 
residence requirements, see the University regulations on pages 
2 and 53 , J 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


dog Commended by the Faculty for graduation, candidates in the 
органе Bene: are required to complete, in addition to the ap- 
imy А zer College work (see curricula on pages 72 and 73), a min- 
à Set E Semester hours during the junior and senior college years, 
in one of the following curricula: 
Foreign Affairs 
Reon T. 
Hist за... Internati mal Economics 6 
" 50. YTTM Eur Dean Diplomatic Н; NEN : coun TT 
iu Pol. Se. 1, "7 ОРеап | 1 matic istory since 1 . 
Bol 81-82,‘ n ational Politics. ..... ТЛ $ 
Sc, 172. IPlomatic History of the U Я. OL vro: T 6 


*»AMternational Organization: The United Nations 
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Social History of the United States since 1861 
or Hist, 173 Representative Ar 
or Hist. 176. . Political and Constitutional History of the United States 


E TOR e 3 
Pol. Sc. : 3 


Pol. Sc. 145... „Political Parties and Politics бын" 


ericans 


Ol. Sc, 151 52.Public Administration 6 | 

Pol, Sc. 166....Field Work in Government.............. 3 Mal 
oup Option. . (To be selected from one of the following gr к 15 | 1 

Eve ...... (To be selected in consultation with adviser). sod dere er ЕЙ di 

l'otal ES i 

QUU evi oes debatéxs ek? De axe С { 


All public affairs majors must complete the required courses listed abov e. The 
tha. Option provides specialization in domestic econon 
de „and substitutions may be made when 

sent of the adviser is obtained 


lics or politics, Modifica 
appropriate or necessary provided the 


rn A 


tion demone 
E ours 
D. EM Econo Aldo un us Ыла. ылы j 
0795... Dues. Codes, iiio ing ans sans АУ оноро 3 
= s Cycles | 
ES Hrt...... Industrial Relations. .......................... 007 3 
Hise” 142......Labor Economics.......... ОТРИ Al 3 
A... Economic History of the United States..............- 3 
A re 15 
Gr 
0 .. ° mest 
m ^ Politics Option Semester 
Ist, e 2.3 є . ў , Loe . д 
Poj Se 75-76. + Political and Constitutional History of the United States ( 
Pol Sc I11.... Introduction to Comparative Government.............. 3 
"ӘС, 118 Political TI , 
. ор 4 „описа ; heory , 
Pol, gel Sc. 120, Foundations of American Demo a ETT TM P BUM 3 
or p; 146 Political Pressures and Public Rea: tions 
Sych 156 Psychology of Prof Agar and Public Opinion. 1 
| Total. . ALT eee vee vs 15 | 
Business Administration 
Semester 
By H 
* Adr px ar Д en 
Bu, A Bor... Business Organization and ( ombination............ 3 
b dm 102 С a 
Us, Adm’ 02..... - Business Manage І 3 
Bu, 49m. roc. Personnel Management q 
b * Adm 6. ersonne Management 3 
Up, UN vxo VOR RR RAE 3 
| Bay aom, 141 Principles of Market; : 
h * Adm ox CIDES OL Marketing. <ie ssi 45555925 Л . ; 
tos Adm: 151 02... -Commercial Law.... ae 
pt. 16 $498. , «Problems 1 
4, dr. , 
i 75...... Busir ; 
lai. oO Busine ; 3 
rt... Money and Banki «3 
Q reg 
лү 
by Up ; 3 
AP Opt 4 
tives 100 (to be selected from one of the followin фурри 15 
% (to : А ІК group 
¥ selected in consultation with the adviser)................ 15 
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‚Auditing 


9**99*99*990699000209909000060000909090020292 5 
Accounting "Systóms.. i. 2. EE 3 
A FERN ROO NA 3 
Business Management. 3 

eBusiness Finance.................. 3 

commerce Law......2,2:221 Sr war ров п 6 

Money ‘dad Banking. oo NE 3 

G 44 

soup Option (to be selected from « one of the following groups)........... 15 

lectives. (to be selected in h the adviser)............ 6 
XA ER C 


majors must complete the re quired courses listed above. The 
10wn below provide specialization in public accounting, commercial 
nung, and governmental accounting and budgeting. Selection 
: courses (15 semester hours) to be taken in it must be made 


UP option 


in со 
Onsultation with 


Group I—Public Accountir 


I$ group option 


ed courses « ffered by the department of 
tration, and Political Science 


Ко, 


С 


Inting, Business and 


UD ILC 


cial and Ir tng 
\ = . . 1 f 
A 18 group option is made up of selected courses offered by the departments « 
"Count ir . J 


Administration, Economics, and Statistics 


vernmental Accounting and Budgeting 


Aron, 8701 ption is made up of selected courses offered by the dep artments of 
Countin ~ - : 


tration, Political Science, and Econom 


Business and Economic Statistics 


Semeste 
H 
In Business and Economic Statistics I.. 
D : . Business and Economic Statistics II ; 
[eo A is of Variance I.. 
taSs s.. „Correlation and the Chi ЎТ j 
> 96. Reading and Research in onomic Statist ( 
u Гы 101. . Business Organization and Combination...... ; 
E E : 2. . Business Management ^ ena e 66824 ; 
К° ..Есопоті‹ Analysi REN A aden { 
in Susines Cycles. . d» $ 
ives (A Logi | ‚Scientific Method г 6 
ives (В) (To be selected from Statistics TIL ( 
2)... (From Accour s Ac istration, and Economics 
u n at advise 15 
Tota 6 


x 
AMINATIONS For W AIVING CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


E' tudent wishing 


to omit a required course may take such examina 
аз the 


department prescribes, and, 


on passing satisfactorily, he may 


—— en 


A ees 


а‏ ا 


2225725 
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e relieved of the curriculum requirement ın that subject and may qualify 


for registration in an advanced course. Passing of this examination doe 


student to any hours ot credit toward the degree. 
request 0 


entitle 


student desiring to take such examinations should make the 


o 
Б 


the Dean and рау the required fee. 


GRADUATE RECORD EXAMINATIONS 


the School of 


a , : à сай” 
Government are required to take the following Graduate Record Exam 
holas" 


jun g 
tic ability at t nd Area Tests (ac hievement), уме 
asure breadth of knowledge and understanding in three broad areas 0 
Natural Science, Soc ice. and the Humanitit* 
; nination* 


ES ind { 
During the final semester of the senior year students їп 


1 


inations: the Aptitude Test, which provides a measure of general s 


graduate level; 


he liberal 


For further 


ıduate Re ord Exar 


see page 53.) 


THE MASTER'S DEGREES 


nam ti о 1 the 
Upon the satisfactory com; letion of the graduate require ments 9! ) 
| conferred: (1 


School of Government, one of the 1 lowing degrees 15 | 
< кклет nfi ; ур 
Master of Arts in Goverr with a major in Foreign Affairs, pu 
Affairs, Economic Policy, Accounting, Business and Economic ote 
Counseling, or Psychometrics; (2) Master ot Arts in Public 4 
tration; (3) Master of Arts in Pers nnel Administration; (4) 


> > ۰ ۰ 
of Business Administration. 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 


A student is formally recognize | s а сап t t the Ma 
degree only when his application for candidacy has been approved, fof 
A 3.00 average in the undergraduate major nor lly require 


ssion to graduate study. 
, ig uf", 
for the Master gree vho ıs del ient 10 his 


; ) 
raduate ition may take preher examination А 

muerer | titles 
ndergra ior fiel Pas 3 (t 2 e sation entitle! 1 
a 

dent to | 88101 itl t І spe ( »urses to make UP hi 


hciencies. 


n ^ » 1 , , 

[n courses taken to satisfy undergra luate denciencics, * 
mai ` ee at 
maintain at least a 3 iverage to be eligible for idmission tO E 


study. C 
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Student will be permitted to take the examination after three unsuccess 
ful attempts, 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 


A minimum of 30 semester hours of work, as outlined in the cur- 
Ticula on pages 195-99, must be completed successfully. Variations from 
Mese curricula require the permission of the Dean. 
‚ No part of the minimum requirements may be taken in any other 
Institution, 
second-group course (numbered 101-200) may be counted toward 
* Master's degree only when registration for advanced credit has been 
approved at the beginning of the course by the Dean and by the oflicer 
Mstruction, and provided that the student has done such extra work 
In the course as may be prescribed by the instructor. 
l work for the Master's degrees must be completed in three years, 
— an extension of time is granted by the Dean’s Council. Validation 
Minations may be required. 
n addition to the course examinations, the candidate must pass a com 


Pre ] ` А > Б ч м ^ ан ^ 

i hensive written examination in his major field. These examinations 
e . 5 è 
А j led two or more times a year (usually in December and in 
rn 


hi of the prescribed course work. The candidate must consult with 


well in advance, as to the date of his examination and the 
in ; zi ; : : ELE - 

Шоп of the subject-matter fields which this examination is to 
8: An oral exami 


N nation on his thesis may also be required 
ow 


ork counted toward a Bachelor's degree may be counted toward 
4 ster’s degree 


$ . А > , , 
of tudent Who expects to continue his studies for the degree of Doctor 


1 " à À M 
tion Posophy (Graduate Council) or Doctor of Business Administra 


his fter receiving the Master's degree, will be assisted in planning 
ro q 9.9 ° ” 
Dor, Bram so that he may qualify for admission to candidacy for the 
отар, 
N RESIDENCE 
ос lo $ ‘ ў s . А r 
istry ay 15 granted for work done in absentia, i.e., without formal 
N c . . " 
With E" except for the thesis, which may be completed in absentia 


e "P А 
Permission of the department ог committee concerned 


1. 


Q SCHOLARSHIP 
tade е was > : 
аң, 5 for graduate work are “Excellent”, “Satisfactory”, and “Un- 

"uUum . " n 2 e 
ч "^ ; for further details, see pages 48-49. A minimum of 6 
r n ^ h 
br Tam st 30 semester hours of course work completed in the Master's 
A yy. ust be graded “Excellent”. 


q aster’ ‚ 
М, of ter's candidate who has accumulated more than 6 semester 


nsatisfactory" will be automatically suspended. 
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in four fie of speciali 


International Comn 


numbered over 2 
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mé 


international economic policies form the [ 


pai p 


Graduate courses in economic theory are recommended 


uded with the consent of the adviser 


n ics —Graduate courses tical science and 
l interi ial politics, inter 
1 can foreign policy, comprise the principal 
s 1 Related courses may be added with the 


ered over 200) in 
2 hours (one half 
onal information, 
ne-half of the course 


cs and area studies. The adviser in all 


ional Communication 


holoc 
ychology, 


rk) in the field 


pinion, 


and 12 hours ( 


seiecti 


> Must approve the cour 
Reg tal m 


courses in economics, science, 
200) dealing with a geograp! region, suci 
the Middle East, Asia, the Soviet Orbit, or the 


nprise the princij 's of broader 


juirements, Other co 


of the 


and science are recommended as p: 

ases mu e such selectior 
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Economic Porıcy 


luate major in economics or the equivalent 


ıics required: Economics 265-66, Eco ICy 


] 
in income and employment, national inc business 


u policy, economic and statistic courses 
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appropriate are t 
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ester 

rs 
ET clan Test Construction... eo eo nee 
Psych. 234..... ....Seminar: Test Theory ........... e OAR 
Peych. 246. ........ Seminar: Personnel Measu | 3 
Psych Thesi 6 
Stat 3 
Stat 3 
Stat, 


The remaining 6 hours are elective, with the approval of the adviser. 


MASTER OF ARTS IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


The Purpose of the program in Public Administration is to prepare 
ete to enter public service in the field of administration and to 
Tove the competence of those already in public employment. The 
E assumes that effective performance at all levels of administra- 
A Em for an understanding of the human factors involved, a knowl- 
9f the nature and institutional characteristics of administration in 
* Public service, and an ability to apply the methods and techniques of 
=. Ап understanding of all three elements is provided by 
in К: gether into the program different disciplines, including courses 
nomic ical science, business and public administration, psychology, eco- 
э accounting, and statistics. 
adage itt: an undergraduate background in the social sciences, business 
Bremen m or, in the absence of such course work, appropriate experience in ; 
Service, 
bourg candidate for the degree must successfully complete a minimum of 30 
ing the graduate level. This will include 6 hours of thesis. Of the rema 
th Semester hours, students must select at least 6 hours from each of 
Pete pours indicated below, and such other courses as are necessary to com- 


af th "€ Program. Selection of all courses by the student must have the approval 
* adviser, 


Group I. Human Factors IN ADMINISTRATION 


a 
B га 

py, Adm. 88 Executive Leadership. . TT ЕТ А 3 

Pub E" eee Seminar: Techniques of Counseling.......... 3 

Pub, ym ME iio Public Persons lanagement. j 

Pub. Ben С ча Personnel Procedures and Prol 3 { 
Pub, Ade 233. oyee Development and Uti j 

Pub, A 237.. liate Management and S Roos, 3 

* Adm, 241. Relations in. Governmental. Adminis- 


198 юе 3 olle ges, - 
Group 11. METHODS AND Toots or MANAGEMENT 
nester 
Hours 
Acct. 141 A 206: 3 
Acct. 24 Accounting and Bi t Р: 
Bus. Айт. 109 zement 3 
Bus. Adm, 268..... Engineering. - à ) 
Р 25$ hniques of Ори und Attitu 
Pu Adn 215 ve Adn ative Syst ` 
Р Adm. 216 Ad tive Ana 1 Resea 3 
Pub. Adm. 2 New 7 f Man er ` 
Ри Adı 22 St Fu ns in G ‹ 
Pub. Ad: C | the . ш 
Pub. Adı G perty Mat 
Stat Mar N St 
Group 111. PROGRAM MANAGEMENT AND Porıcy DIREC TION 
cemest© 
Hours 
102 Bu M 7 
28 M ment e Armed I { 
2 › Fir ind F P є 
Р С Ecor p - 
2 A e Law А 
21 | М t Fur + 
211 Prol Govert Org 
212 St Adr M Y 
225-26. ..1 Md P 
251 ; B Gs 
p Ad A Pre , 
Pub. Adr Policy ! it ] Admi i : 
Pu Ad 261 P ( Adr rat 
Pu Ad 2 ( A trat The 
Р Ж, 
Pub. Adm. 271 Reading and Ci Course in Pub 
A1 nt t 
M n 
| 3 ‚ : › N 
| MASTER OF ARTS IN PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION — 
А [d 
i , ч j in * 
I purpose of the program 101 the degree ol Master о! Art "t пе!" 
4 x a | 
sonnel Adı stration is to train gr ıduates in personnel man ment 
1 | ;overn ө 
techniques and problems. While the emphasıs ıs pl iced оп g9" í grad” 
personnel work, the curriculum may be adapted to the interest * 
А x h 
| ates who plan a career in personnel relations ın business. „in pe 
Pr uisite an 1 raduate keround in the cia! sciences "Sp » 
} { 1 s wor " 
abse e work, (e experience in personni y 
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In addition to the 


thesis, the program requires 24 graduate credits, in general 
developed fr | 


m the following, with the approval of the adviser: 


Semester 
Hours 
Bus. Adm. 291-92.... Seminar in Business Management........... 6 
Econ. ме: rios» Labor Mei ee 3 
Econ. 244.... «Collective Bargaining.......... 3 
Psych 227.. Seminar: Counseling and Guidance...... e 
Psych PA .. Seminar: Job Analysis and Evaluation...... 3 
Psych. 245 Seminar: Employee Motivation and Morale 3 
Psych 246... ... Seminar: Personnel Measurement Techniques 
Pub. Adm. 21 ..» The Management Function...... 3 
Pub, Adm. 231 Public Personnel Management.......... 3 
Pub, Adm. 232 . Personnel Procedures and Problems. ... ar 
Pub. Adm. 233 . Employee Development and Utilization...... 3 
Pub, Adm. 241 Human Relations in Governmental Adminis- 
tration ... cool "ТҮТТҮ А e ; 
Pub, Adm. 272......Reading and Conference Course in Public Per- 
sonnel Administration........... 3 


MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
riculum provides the graduate student with the general and 
^ training which will help him advance to responsible positions 
Usiness, The 
Mt, Particularly 
& 46 Master of 


0 
Met the basis ra wer 3 octal Лаа a 
kno Dasıc requirements Of any vocational objective requiring a 
Wledge of 


tam will management principles. While most students in this pro- 
ae Е | normally take Business ‚Administration 201, Advanced Man- 
inq oth, and Business Administration 291-92, Seminar in Management, 
Фоа j Courses in Business Administration, the individual program 


This cur 
Dec): 
Pecialized 
in 
program is also valuable for many positions in govern- 
those in “business-type” operations. 


Business Administration program is sufficiently flexible 


“fered € planned with an adviser so as to include graduate courses 
^ Y other departments wherever appropriate. Particular atten- 
ko ad be given the offerings under Public Administration, Economics, 
Th Чар, Statisti s, and Psychology. 


е deo ў wF . ; 
ЫК degree of Master of Business Administration is 'ranted upon 
A *ss ul с let; | Е 
Ay + om ч =; 1 
ul t Pletion of 24 ho 
„divid de 


th 


‘arly А area as well as the thesis subject should be selected as 
York 79 Possible 


irs of course work and 6 hours of Thesis. 

є ual program should be planned in consultation with an adviser. 
thesis 

so as to permit effective integration with the course 


e : 

Я по do not present а satisfactory undergraduate major 
ý regu; ў 
Mord Wired to take 


апсе wi -Y 
with individual 


M he Students y 


orerequisite courses, which will be selected in 
i 


qualification and work experience. 


DOCTOR OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Th 

ne Wo 

h ctor ret this degree is under the supervision of the Committee 
au: ie ^ ` 

> lic tudies of the School of Government. 


ant must have the degree of Master of Business Administra 
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{mini ation, OT Master ol Arts in 4 


tion, Master oi Arts in Busines 
related field, or the equiva ent of sul together with ас ерга! 


for creative scholarship. Each appli- 
пог Ў 


s and Acc ounting 


: - t 
‚irement in at leas" 


personal qualities and a capacity 


cant must nonstrate his competence in Statistic 


qualifying ex ations. He must satisfy this 
г 4 4 . " . 1 ] 
one of the two subjects before his ap! lication to study for the degree o 


lered 
jered. 


tion will be consi 


|idlmitting an applicant, the Committee on Doctoral 


tion with the applicant, will designate six fields of 


app 1 dviser to guide the student ın his work in these fields. e 
р or tis V k, the student must comp lete a minımum ot 30 semi 
ter hours ın uate cours Additional course w“ rk may be i escribe: 


Then tl an А 1 1 
Wh t apt s satished 5 vis Committ | 
readin to tal G 1 1 this Ex nation will 5 
SC t ] 
, ^ ¿ . ol 
Г! U i£ na is a written ehensive ОП fields A 
study not limited to the s tect matter of Courses taken in these he | 
r ‚and 
i wo s st req X la | 1 5: Ec mi I heory وي‎ 
› i T s Pp ; rected Y) 
Business and Econom History. [he tour à itional fields, selected, 
‘ng ll 


> “ommittee "nd g 1 . i П 
the ( t d the applicant will be drawn from the 


Marketing, О nization and Management 


M UTE v 
y 1 Bank Stat R 
1 a M t 1 
Upon success! 1 spletion of the Get 
of the subject of the docto | dissertation, the student may ! \ 
А ER 1 1c - yor" 
to candidacy by the \ nmittee on Doctoral Studies. The сапе y? 
research а ] the preparation of his dissert ition ге sup. rvised 
Resear | ; 
Res er desigt ted by the < ommittee. 0! 
* 1,tenst 
I tion of the un late consists ( t hi al deter ed 
f { ' } yu 
t dis atior | N nation W by committee арр. fi 0! 
p у 
the & tt n Doct 1) St ‘ 1 | Succi ful omplet ) 
| 1 е legt 
this oral ex tion. ! candi te V 1 1 à oved for the deg" oft 
i t р 
Doctor ot Bu A t t the ( mittee or Dot 
ot N 
SPECIAL PROGRAMS А 
т pe 
he avernment Î s \ ›го@ | 
he Government Management Intern > olarship 1 гор! pedo 


ips to assist teder 11 agencies 10 


women for а Iministrative leade 


a 


The School of Government 


hours) for the successful completion of training assignments required 
In any agency which has been evaluated by the University. 

The Navy Graduate Comptrollership Program, sponsored by the Naval 
Post Graduate School, provides 50 semester hours of work in comp- 
Wollership and related fields for a selected group of Naval and Marine 
Officers, The Master's degree is awarded upon successful completion of 
this full-year program. 

N cooperation with the College of General Studies, the School of 

ernment conducts the Air Force Resources Management Program, 
Under the sponsorship of the Department of the Air Force. 

‚Ihe Air Force Advanced Management Program, sponsored by the 

hited States Air Force Institute of Technology, provides 50 semester 


0 : i ‘ 4 
urs of work in advanced management and supporting fields for a 
Selected 


M 


group of Air Force officers. Most of the officers receive the 

äster’s degree upon successful completion of this full-year program. 

E" School of ( jovernment cooperates with the College of General 

faq 3 In the Off-Campus program of that College, particularly in the 

tinis controllership, governmental administration, and personnel ad- 
ration, 

in the qo Partment of Business and Public Administration offers work 
leld of property and casualty insurance as part of the educational 


To; e ; ә жч" : 
W Sram of the American Institute for Property and Liability Under- 
ters, Inc, 


BUREAU OF BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC RESEARCH 
ы” Bureau, as part of the School of Government, was established to 
Wo Mt research in both the fields of business and economics. This 
of is under tl 


> ie direction of the Executive Committee of the Bureau 
le Usiness an. 


Жа, 1 Economic Research. Spe ial attention is given to prob- 
ite i. metropolitan area of үү ashington, D. с Researc h projects 
ity К юге һу public and private agencies. Both. faculty and 
Bute, t the School of Government participate in the activities of the 


R uc ; ~ ^ 29 
Че as : Business and Economic Research. Results of research activi- 
$ well 


as abstracts of selected Masters’ theses are reproduced and 
Minated 


by the Bureau. 


THE COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


Grover LaMarr Angel, A.M. Ed.D., Dean of te College 9] Gi 


Studies 


eral Studies 
Robert Clinton Rutledge, A.M., Director the 
Mary Ellen Coleman, A.M., Director 0] the Rea 
Howard Belding Gill, M.B.A., Director о] the 


Administration 
r1 DEAN'S СОХ NCIL * 
Benjamin Douglass Van Evera Carl Hugo Walther 


Blake Smith Root 


Philip Henry H hfill, Jr. 


Arlin Rex Johnson 
Don Carlos Faith 


GENERAL INF( )RMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 


The objectives of the College of General St dies may be sti - 10 
as follows: to extend the adult education facilities of the Univers y" 
introduce experin ental procedures in conducting programs OF study 
mature students; and to provide auxiliary edu tional $ rvices i 
than formal programs of study 101 the community. it 

carry out these objectives the College ot General Studies Nude 
1 at 706 Twentieth Street NW. is organized to nz 
> divisions: the Off-Campus Division; the Campus pivi“ 
ion of Community дегу 
Orr-Campus DIVI N | 
in y 

In recent years, employee in-service training has been in ast 
emphasize n government education, business, and in ustr) WT. 
personnel in nea by military inst ıllations have likewise been pv dum 
interested in ОП tv education as a means of working tow rd i " jii! 
degrees and reased professional proficiency. The OMA amp gan 

with pe ip 


се ot General Studies works closely 


sion ot the C 


administrators, training officers, school officials, and others 1® к г 
leveloping programs of in-service training and brings the ейш 3 por 
sources of the University to bear on such programs: Credit " в 
po di 
* The I { Fa she Dean à „А sant Dea e C ego ? 
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The College of General Studies 


Credit courses are organized in any field in which there is sufficient de- 


Mand and for which instructional facilities can be made available. These 
Courses meet at the time and place most convenient for the students 


enrolled and may begin at any time of the year. Credit courses are ac- 
“epted by any school or college of the University provided (1) the student 
accepted for degree candidacy in that school or colleg 
In question are 
the m 


> ; (2) the courses 
within the scope of the curriculum requirements; and (3) 


aximum number of semester hours which can be taken in any school 
ог college of the Universi 


ity, other than that in which the student is a 
“gree candidate, is not exceeded. 


Credit courses may also be trans- 
te . JT ч 
"red to other colleges and universities. 


Admission to Course Work 
Admission to an off-campus course does not constitute admission to 
sree candidacy or permission to attend classes on campus. 


с Simplified procedure for admission and registration in off-campus 
0 È E 
Urses is conducted 


E at or prior to the first meeting of the class. Tran- 
Scripts of 


Р previous academic work are not required. Registration in 
тей Course 

are . 

Te able to 


s is restricted to those whose qualifications indicate that they 


s complete the course successfully. In general, off-campus 
One 7 "РУФ, А ө ^ 

"Credit courses are open to any individual interested in enrolling. 
Wever, when a cour 


se is organized at the request of some particular 
admission may be restricted to the students recom- 
sponsoring organization. A limit on the size of classes 
to be imposed in order to maintain the quality of instruction. 


a 

Bency or group, 
"ended by the 
May have 


Admission to Degree Candidacy 
In Agencies and service installations where there is sufficient enroll- 
tar Permit offering the necessary range of courses, it is possible to 
Associate in Arts, Associate in Science, Bachelor of Arts, 
f Science in Cartography, and Master of Arts in the fields of 
ship, Governmental Administration, and Personnel Manage- 


ent, wi a ш А А 
Of th, Without campus studies, For further information, see the bulletin 
College ot General Studies. 


Mtroller 


Campus Division 


те ká Division has been estab 
dults b^ 

Wor its, well qualified to 

Мы, Whose 


lished in recognition of the fact that there 
undertake a particular program of college 


academic preparation would not ordinarily qualify them 


‚ Admise: 
Mty Mission to 


У, win a previously established school or college of the Univer- 
1 Е er 
i ile 9ut considerable prerequisite work. It is also recognized that 


through his work experience, may have gained competency in 


c 


EDS 


چ م لم 


y 
04 і ( ges hool 1! 
loe may be validated by 


This knowledg y 
“no toward a degree 
f General 


ırea of le 


articular a 
le h ] standing 


to advanced 


some I 
ial inations to entit im 
information, see the bulletin ot the College ot 
DIVISION OF ^ OMMI NITY 8 RVICES 
1uxiliary educ ational 


je needed 
he formá 


plement t 


115 Division was organi 
signed to suf 


services and to promote prog! ns 
lucational offerings ot the University. 

Noncredit courses in а wide variety of subject is will be set up 
t the request oi any interested group There be no entrance 
mirements. The length or ea h course will | ermined by w 
vishes of the sponsoring group and the nature ot the s ibject to be studied. 
T! G үү + . > T T 1 } dial” 

1e Gieorge ashington University Reading lni otters both 9* 
nostic and corrective work for sm ill groups Or individuals and reading 
а s y to 

ıprovement techniques for $ classes. All courses are designed, 

в => - ” " of 
meet particular individual needs w ether on а remedia basis OT 
accelerated reading compreh: nsion. (See page 219 

FEES 
" : > » Р hout 
[he tuition fee for ott- pus credit courses 18 $14 a seme tes ' 
f "T 
T! z - a А : ae : are pay 
he fees for noncredit courses and eight-week credit * urses í 0 
, t 
course )y special ingemen £ 
int e equal inst? 


able in full at the first meeting of the 
fifteen-week eredit courses, payments m y be made ın 


ments. 


sa 


دي 


THE DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., LL 
Students 

John Gage Allee, Jr., Ph.D. 
sity Students 


-D., Dean of the Division of University 


» Associate Dean of the Division of Univer 


THE DEAN’S COUNCIL* 
Ralph Dale Kennedy 


Francis Edgar Johnston 
Ira Bowers Hansen 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
INTRODUCTORY 


ý he Division of University Students was established in 1930. In this 
ivis; i . > ’ 

sit "Sion are registered mature students who wish to undertake univer- 
y Courses for credit either here or elsewhere or as auditors, but who 


Te $ ^ x 5 7.9 . 
not at this time working toward degrees in this U niversity. 


REGULATIONS 
Students in 
d expe ted t 
0118810 
he r , 


the Division of University Students are subject to, 
o familiarize themselves with, 
REGISTRATION, 
niversity 


erning P 
Stay 


and 
the regulations concerning 
FEES AND FINANCES stated on pages 13-28; 
regulations stated on pages 48-55; and the regulations 
ROBATION AND SUSPENSION which are the same as those 
“4 on Раде бб under the Junior College. 


t 
0 


A TRANSFER TO REGULAR STATUS 
чуу 


“olle Niversity student” may be transferred, at his request, to another 


tong 9r school of the University only upon complying with the regula- | 
e км specific college or school to which he wishes to transfer. 
the pro ent should familiarize himself with the regulations printed in 
Wal; p versity CATALOGUE concerning admission, residence, amount and 
En work, He should also specifically note the University regula- 
din, ing transfers within the University on pages 50-51, and 
| Be a ы uation requirements on pages 52-53, and observe that 
ЫЛ ent transfers into a degree-granting school or college, to be 


| ‚Мы а degree he must meet not only all the general graduation 
nite : : are 
“War ¢ nts, but also such special requirements as may apply in his par- 
A rriculum, 
ч, 


Dean of ص‎ 
of the e Ities, the Dean and the Associate Dean of the Division are members ex 
сї 
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THE DIVISION OF SPECIAL STUDENTS 
Warren Reed West, Ph.D. Dean of the Division 0) Special Students 


IE DEAN'S COUNCIL? 


Hunt Fred Salisbury Tul 
Albert Christian Murdaugh 


GENERAL INF‘ )RMATION 


NTRODUCTORY 


‚per 


The Division of Special Students was organized in 1944- Io * 
‚ә 1 " : 1 ualitying 
Division may be admitted st ıdents who are in the Process of quality 
for degree candidacy. Students in this Division are designated SP‘ 


students . 


Stu ts in the Division of cial Students are ubject to 
expected to familiar themselves ith, 1 y ıtions 
ApMISSION, REGISTRATIO AND FINANCES $ 1 on page 
and the University regula ted on pages 4 

ScHOLARSHIP : 
Т ‚JarshiP 
ol: 

A student in t s Division пау be dropped tor 1 sons OF SC" 

nis Ч y ) IL CA 1 5 Dt W 0 і 

c oe | i а "Wed in det? 

The sys of grading and computing ‚larship is descr 
on pages 45 und 49. 

; 
edule ot 
n rr 1 m to W 
m oved by t 
f ve reguirements 


to the University, he 
twelve hours of work 


group courses ma t 
1 " 
seen t or are being 
re ts earr t ot 18 or 


et sha "specia : 
mission to this Divisior [hey are withheld until ‹ I prit 
d prof 
transfers to a degree-granting college or s hool, when thos: 
t r m are applied toward Ivanced standing 
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In each individual case, the schedule will be reduced when it is deemed 


advisable, 
TRANSFER TO REGULAR STATUS 

A “special student” may transfer to a degree-granting college or school 
ot the University when he has satisfactorily completed his program in 
the Division of Special Students and has met the admission requirements 
9t the college or school to which he wishes to transfer. The student 
could familiarize himself with regulations printed in the University 
ATALOGUE concerning admission, residence, amount and quality of work. 
К“ also specifically note the University regulations regarding 
o within the University on pages 50-51 and regarding graduation 
E ements on pages 52-53, and observe that when a student transfers 

à degree-granting school or college, to be eligible for a degree he 
rg meet not only all the general graduation requirements, but also 

Special requirements as may apply in his particular curriculum. 


Apvisory SYSTEM 


wig, dents in the Division of Special Students are expected to consult 
n an adviser in the Office of the Dean at least once each semester. 
Y Student who has a question in regard to his status, or whose grades 


ar 
elow C, or who is in academic difficulty, is urged to make an 


3Ppoj 
1 ч эг 3 h 
ntment promptly without waiting for a request from the Dean. 


e. 


S 


Ys 
E ae 


= m 


ee rd وک‎ 


-a mmen ana 


Carl Swyter, B.: 


dir Scienc 


MILITARY Set 


Calvin Darlington Linton 


George Marti 


DIVISION OF AIR SCIENCE 


2S. in E.E., Colonel, United States Air Force, Director of 


g 
vice DELAY AND AIR FORCI ROTC ADVANCED Cours 


SELECTION BOARD * 


Mucha, Chairman 
Ў ; ason 
Martin Alexander Maso 


n Koehl Thomas Gudgel Martin 


William Wightman Richardson III, Recorder 


GENERAL INFORMA TION 


INTR DUCTOR?! 
p 
[he Air F« Reserve Ofl ers Training Corps Air Force oT» 
iit was est $ ıt the University in 1951 un ler authority Ol Section 
40-47C, Nati Act of June 3, 1910, as amenes. Air e 
ersonnel, ved by the President of the University, are signed У 
the Department of the Air Force to supervise and conduct the Air Ро" 
ROTC program. ( 
The mission of the Air Force ROTC program is to select and pre 
students through a permanent program of instruction tO serve 28 cor 
Unit" 


nissioned oM 


components 01 


ers in the Regular and Reserve 
МУР 1 
training “a 


orce. Classroom instruction and leadershif 
and the 


in the student the kn ‚wledge d d 
A ' , Unit 
| Geers in the 


1 


COURSE OF STUDY 


"m. 
1 1 * 3 ' t ^ 
l'he course of study is divided into 1 basic course covering the hrs* ‘ag 
. train 
ears and an advanced course ci vering the junior year, summer in 
" 1 ^ t i pa rne 
mit, and senior year. Twenty-four hours 01 elective € redit «1 q the 
p 0 
is ogram may be applied toward a degret, | ester 
ourse and 3 hours a semester for the a 
The prog kes i | y 
e program takes into consideration t ] 
om t hick j a 
s ects in which college students 0 
q З : ' г . , v } e 
relations to military as well as to ivilian careers. The c9 Ра Jem" 
А І 0 ` p 
Air ROTC rooram have been refully selected tO вир yt 
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those academic subjects. They also afford a means for practical training 


I Organization, leadership, and discipline, which will be of value in indus- 
trial or Professional careers. The duties and responsibilities of squadron 
*vel officers, oral and written expression, and the techniques of problem 
Solving are emphasized throughout the course both in theory and practice. 

te “Department of Air Science” for a list of the subjects covered. 
A addition thereto, orientation flights and field trips to Air Force bases 
Ге available to selected cadets on a voluntary basis. 


ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 

uj olle in the Division of Air Science is o 
ате number of women students, who are at least 14 years of age, 
y fit, of good character, and candidates for Bachelor's degrees. 

amd cand women enrolled in Air Force ROTC are designated Cadets 
R E" ettes, respectively. C adets who successfully complete the basic 
titer ч have equivalent active military training may be selected to 
the € advanced course. Cadets in the advanced course receive from 
la vernment a subsistence allowance of approximately $500, which 
Mpt from income tax. 
tra ч Cadet receives, ir 
vi expense, Uniforms, textbooks, and training materials are pro- 

Or all Air Science courses, 

the Cader enrolling in the basic course agrees to successfully complete 
lea ж Е" course as а prerequisite to graduation from the University. 
en Pplying for enrollment in the 


pen to all men students 


tx y А 25 4 
» During the period of summer training the 


1 addition, $75 a month, plus food, lodging, and 


advanced course must, if selected, 


a 6 ө . 
Men Contract to complete the course as a prerequisite to graduation; 
| 


lune а four-week summer tr tining unit; and fulfill the obligations con 
Ve with military 


service delay specified below. 
dy, ition, a cadet who applies and is 
Wire t Course 
Nar =o Pursue 


accepted for enrollment in the 
in the category leading to pilot training may be re 
1 a 35 hour course of flying instruction during his senior 
tation 18 flying instruction is provided by a Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
tion E „ proved school at government expense and leads to qualifica 
Alim: Private pilot’s certificate. 
Yvan, = number of junior women may enroll in the Air Force ROTC 
M Тес uir Course and 
| enan ent tor 
5 in the 


‚ upon successful completion thereof and completion 
a Bachelor's degree, may be commissioned as second 
United States Air Force Reserve. 


MILITARY Service DELAY 

k “ferment 
wer ated 
5 not 


trom induction under the Selective Service Act of 1951 may 
to selected cadets within authorized quotas. Normally, a 


Considered for draft deferment until he has completed one 


Schools, and Divisions 


А Т 
point index of at leas 


wal if his quality point 


MILITARY SOCIETIES 


in citizenship, anc 
mong the Air Fo 

1 194 Ww named in 
y H ırley Arnold. ] le 


in honor ol General 


States Air 


retire the first Chief of Statt ої the United 
idv: ced Air Force ROTC adets we eligible 
I оп on the idet unitorms. 


Pershing Rifles. A nation 1 


1g 
bv Lieutenant (later Gener ıl of the Ar 
\ pose is to € e. preserv \ ‹ 1 
more ethcient relationship, provide appro] riate recognition ot : fof 
" r a я „1501016 ў 
degree ої cadet а evement Only bası ROTA cadets art eligit and 
à е e? 
election to membe! . Members are ruthorized to wear 4 blu 
silver cord and ri ron t г cadet uniforms plishe 
, 4 "Че!!! 
Flying Spons \ | м en's honorary organization esta 
in 1952 to $ orÄ I e ROT tivitie 
REGULATIONS 
ЧҮТ, 
Cadet tudents int Division of Air Science are subi ай?" 
ший” 
re expect to fe themselves with the University ге of 
d . Hog schoo , 
stated on pages 13 {8 the regulations of the come ies fi 
А Stat? ^, , 
/ : e of 
For dert t rce ROTC cadets. Indiwiduar copies ° 
D ' » 
Ke tion re issued upon enrollment 


THE SUMMER SESSIONS 
Burnice Herman Jarman, A.M., Ed.D., Dean of the Summer Sessions 


THE DEAN’S COUNCIL* 
ray Ira Bowers Hansen 


Wood ( 


During the summer of 1958 the University offers an eight-week ses- 
sion for undergraduate and graduate students in the Arts and Sciences. 
e Law School offers work in two six-week sessions. The School of 
Ucation offers a special six-week session for teachers, with a pre- 
Session of three weeks, post-session of three weeks, and a twelve-week 
session. 
„uring the summer of 1958, courses are offered in the Junior College, 
Aumbian College (the senior college), the Law School, the School of 
Ngineering, the School of Pharmacy, the School of Education, the School 
„overnment, and the College of General Studies. 


Vening 


Er a complete statement con erning summer-term work, see the ie 

Mmer Sessions catalogue. oH 
|| 

RES Y 


h 
ne D ч 
| Rei, Jean of Faculties, 


the Dean of the Summer Sessions, are members ex oficio [ the 
1 
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ADMINISTR 


HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 


Richard Bernard Castell, A.B., M.D., University Physician, Director 
njamin Franklin Dean, Jr., M.S., M.D., University Surgeon 

‚erbert Lamont Pugh, B.S., M.D., University Physician 

р “"garet Elizabeth Callan A.B., M.D., Associate University Physician 
obert Howe Harmon, A.B., M.D., Associate University Physician 
onald Atmore Cox, A.B., M.D., Associate University Physician (Eye 
Ted Brigulio, M.D., Associate University Physician 


ugh Osgood House, A.B., M.D., Associate University Physician (Nose 


and Throat 


З те Blaine Harrell, M.D., Associate University Surgeon 
“rice McBride, R.N., Nurse-Secretary 


Jero 


x Che University maintains a health service that is primarily diagnostic 
its intent, 


on ү For medical emergencies and health consultations there is, 
te С 


ampus, a Student Health Clinic open from 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. 
'sician and nurse in attendance. There is also a rest room for 
, With a graduate nurse in charge. 

*dica] privileges include: (1) the physical examination of every stu- 
My, ring from secondary school;* (2) three visits by the University 
Me 4, Or surgeon, office or residence (District of Columbia), in any 
£ illness, 
In >] xam 
Wels niversity Hospital for not more than one week during any 
Healy month period—the necessity to be determined by the Director of 


uo CI 4 2. k 4 : 
om p Ministration. All additional hospital charges for operating 


exclusive of a specialist, surgical operation, laboratorv, or 
ination; (3) hospitalization, including board and nursing 


Mervin. Doratory, anesthetics, X-ray, medications, or any other special 
Der Must be paid by the student. The duration of hospitalization 
talth mum, one week) is also to be determined by the Director of 
| This y “Ministration. 

Mon ical benefit does not apply to illness or disability incurred 
T 


t m А e e 
о the 1 nıversity term or prior to payment of tuition fees. 


© stud j 
irse dent is allowed, if he so desires, to engage physicians and 


t $ М 
{ 6 
"or the of his own 


lees 
| ules, charged. 


wit or RU The Director of Health Administration is empowered to 


his пу the medical benefits where, in his discretion, a student has, 
мұ, Misco 


" eligi} 


M 


choice, but when he does so he will be responsible 


nduct or breach of the rules of the University, made him 
€; (2) the Director of Health Administration has authority 


DER en 
Um 


P Iu her PA 


| 
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to determine 


who has 5‹ 
medical ben 


ired 


semester; | 


Univ 


The Uni 


or intramural games, 


1 


egiate 


Administrative Units 


the necessity and 


vered his сои 
efits; 4) a student 
to pass 4 th u 


in 


ersity. 


education departments. 
r 


ersity is not resr 


. 1 
nnection with 


‹ 


; examination at 


sth of hospitalization ; 
the University i 
to train for an 
the beginnin 


also during the 


for injuries received in 
r in any of the activities of the 


VETERANS EDUCATION 


Don Carlos Faith, Ph.D., Director of Veterans Education 


. The George Washington University is approved to provide training 
tor eligible persons under the provisions of Public Laws 346, 16, 550, 
9% and 634. The Office of Veterans Education, Building Q, 2029 H 
„Jing at the University and acts in a liaison capacity between the 

Wersity and the Veterans Administration. 
gible persons are advised to consult th 


a service bureau for such persons interested in 


tat; is Office concerning the edu- 
i ‘nal program of the University and the procedure for securing Vet- 

а / OR . . 2 e x , 
— Administration educational benefits before applying to the Vet- 
‚ans 


{ Administration for certification. The Veterans Administration 
0 M * . СЕ . . a y , . 
De Constitution Avenue at Twentieth Street NW., Washington 25 


Pusric Law 634 
(War Orphans Educational Assistance Act) 


a person who died of a disease or injury incurred or aggra- 
on active duty in the Armed Forces during World War I, 
iuis 4 far II, or the Korean Conflict may be eligible for educational ! 
ER шы "der this Act, if certain age requirements are met. In the case 

Nake oo Fates has not reached the age of majority, his guardian must 
infor Plication for him to the Veterans Administration. For further 


su] aton Concerning eligibility or benefits available under this Law, 


l 
Ami. the University Office of Veterans Education or the Veterans Е 1 
Чї та ол, (MR 
Pusric Law 346 Д 
| N (World War II GI Bill) q 
| 


е eduras: n А o , 
lily p cational benefits for veterans under Public Law 346 termi- 
y * | 
Th July 25, 1956, except as described below. He 


e л , А e . 
lg) Armed Forces Voluntary Re ruitment Act of 1945 (Public Law 


hy. Provide 5 s Ed ә ` 
Wee ided that persons enlisting or reenlisting in the Armed Forces 
"tio, of Ctober 6, 1945, and October 5, 1946, may count the entire 
^ 5 J . . . 
EGI „such enlistment or reenlistment as war service for purposes 
| Mise enefits. Such enlistees have four years from the date that 


› egin training and nine years from that separation 
co . o 3 
lt; Mplete training 


ku is 
ity à Suggested that 


Ons 
*h A Ut the Uni, 
“Ministr 


under this provision. 
a veteran having any question regarding his eligi 


ersity Office of Veterans Education or the Vet 
ation. 
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Pusric LAW 550 


(Korean GI Bill) 


the benefits under this Law, à 


service between June 27, 1950 and January 31, 


bie tor 


In order to be 
must have been in 
on active duty. 
to registration the 
Veterans Administr 


presentation to t 


and must no longer be 
At least thirty days prior veteran wishing 
tend under this Law should apply to the і 


Training, tor 


a Certific ite ror luc ation and 
versity Office ot Veterans Education e of registration 
. : . ation 
photostatic COPY of his DD214 must a the original pplica®™ 
for certin ation. 
Pusric Laws 10 AND 894 
(Vocation il Re abilitation ) 
w 


either ^^ 
n 


habilitation under 
theit era! 


s dex» 4 
Veterans Administration tor approval oi 
ast sixty days prior to T* ristration. 
SERVICE SCHOO! CREDITS 
A limited amount « redit 1 in service $ hools since ! 41 
b ynsidered for assigt ent to d degree indidates in accord, 
with faculty reg lations of tl Colleg Columbian Colle£^ | 
School of En a А К То be c 
“ed for such credit, veterans s tor of Ms 
sions photostat opies of their indi ating 2 
Ж 
s ssfully completed with sufficient identification of tht cours’ ко оте 
‘val tional I xperienct in the de 


COMMUNITY AND UNIVERSITY SERVICES 
THE READING CLINIC 

Mary Ellen Coleman, A.M., Director of the Reading Clinic 

‚The Reading Clinic, 


agnostic and 
*condary, 


802 Twenty-first Street NW., offers individual 
corrective services for all levels: 
and adult. In addition special reading improvement classes are 
“onducted on the high school and adult level. 
A Complete diagnosis includes psyc 
Minance tests as well as the 
© interpreted and a written 
tents or the individual. 


le special reading classes for high 


primary, elementary, 


hological tests; vision, hearing, and 
various reading and spelling tests. Results 
report is presented in conference with the 


ered school students and adults are 
in, ed throughout the year at stated intervals. Emphasis is placed on 
laj ment ot vocabulary, speed, comprehension, and study skills. 
"ader es such as the ta histoscope, rate accelerator, and controlled 
Pose Сезе used ra. speed of comprehension, 

tion $ ~The fee for individual diagnosis is $30; for individual instruc- 


‘+ an hour; 
difficulties 
Vance 


for instruction in small groups with common read- 
$2.50 an hour; for materials, $4. All fees are 


payable in 
at the Office of the Cashier. 


THE SPEECH CLINIC 


Caly; 
vin Wa: : А 
n Weir Pettit, Ph.D., Director of the Speech Clini: 


T 
де Speech Clinic, Lisner Auditorium, 730 Twenty-first Street NW., 
Peer “agnostic and corrective 
m dificultie 
asia, З 
tes... 
CN "ere is no charge for the diagnosis. 
Музу ОП is $7 


work for children and adults with such 
; as stuttering, lisping, cleft palate, cerebral palsy, 
y foreign accent, voice, and articulatory problems. 

The fee for individual 
an hour; for group instruction, $4 an hour. Fees are 


e " " . 
at the Office of the Cashier. 


Y THE TESTING AND COUNSELING CENTER 
tr ^ 
| Con, beth Barker, Ph.D., Director of the Testing and Counseling 
er 
lhe ^ E 
‚ter, Sting and Counseling Center, 718 Twenty-first Street NW., 


|. Sery 

х ice = “т Ps 

LM $ which are available to students enrolled in the University, 
10 А 

9l students, and to adults of the community. 
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ndividuals in the evaluation 0 
ogee © e 

and objectives; diagnos 

1 literature an? | 

ance 


designed to: assist i 


The services are 
ational potentialities 


their educational and voc 
difficulties ; provide educational and 
and refer individuals to qualified 
handled by the Center. 

alized testing, the fee co 
For students currently € 


academic vocationa 
information; for assist 
with problems not 
Fees —Except for speci 
seling based on the results of the tests. 
in the University, the fee is $7.50; for former students and commun! 
clients under twenty-one years of age, $30; for community clients e 
twenty-one, $45. Fees for specialized testing are dependent upon 
services involved. All fees are payable at the Office of the Center. 


agencies 


vers testing and cof 
nrolle 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


On the following pages of this CATALOGUE, under the alphabetically 
range names of the departments of instruction, are listed the courses 
Mt instruction offered by the University in the summer of 1958 and in 
Me academic year 1958-59. The courses as here listed are subject to 
“me slight ch: апре. The University reserves the right to withdraw any 


ү 
“se announced. 


Hours ОР INSTRUCTION 
, 
„Courses of instruction are scheduled in the morning, afternoon, and 
ы; 
E Evening classes are identical with daytime sections of corre- 
0 
"ding courses, are taught by the same instructors, and carry the same 


imo, 
ing Unt of cre dit. By taking the evening and summer classes and extend- 
"t 


äi 


le * time or study beyond the customary four years, a student who is 
* to give on] y part of his time to college work may complete a regular 
Itricu 
"ulum and obtain a de; gree, 


EXPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS 

ч departments of the School of Medicine, first-year courses are 
w, ed from 101 to 200; second-year courses, from 201 to 300; third- 
This Purses, from 301 to 400; and fourth-year courses, from 401 to 500. 
Ce den courses open to both medical and nonmedical students. 
Med in наьа to nonmedical students follow the numbering system 

In; all other schools and colleges" (see below). 
"у, E Law School, first year courses are numbered from 100 to 200; 
tar coi irses, from 201 to 300; third-year courses, from 301 to 
and gr Е a 


n 
al | : 
is ^ Other schools and colleges the following system of numbering 


р; 


aduate courses, trom 401 to 500, 


rst. : 
ude e оир courses.—Courses numbered from 1 to 100 are planned for 
$ = : 
TON the freshman and sophomore years. With the approval of 
I Viser ind 
A Cer and the dean, they may also be taken by juniors and seniors. 


e a) ^ ances, they may be taken by graduate students to make up 
Thay E deficiencies or as peaos to advanced courses, but 
eto e credited toward a higher degree. 

mm "tu eats i courses —Courses numbered from 101 to 200 are planned 
Ward in the junior and senior years. They may be credited 


i 1 r . t . 
ар Bher degrees only when registration for graduate credit has 
he Proved 


ye Brad at the beginning of the course by the dean responsible for 
“ion 


uat : 
Кы work and by the officer of instruction, and when the com- 
ditional work has been certified by the oflicer of instruction, 
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Courses of Instruc 


Third-group courses —Courses numbered from 201 to 300 are I 
primarily for graduate students. They are open, with 
the officer of instruction, to qualified seniors; they are not open to, 


College students or other undergraduates. 
| 


INDICATION OF THE AMOUNT OF CREDIT 
credit given tor the sat 
ated in parentheses : 


giving 3 hours ot 


The number of semester hours of 
completion of a course is, in most cases, indi 
name of the course. Thus, a year course 
each semester is marked (3-3 

of credit is marked (3). A semester hour 
completion of one fifty-minute period of class work or of one 


a week for one semester. 


), and a semester course giving 3 


usually consists 
labora 


g the 
torf 


0 


p riod 


ACCOUNTING 


Ralph Dale Kennedy, Ph.D., Professor of Accounting, Executive Officer 
ton Wells Boyd, A.M., C.P.A., Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
Win Lewis, M.B.A., Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
Orest Carlyle Brimacombe, M.B.A., Professorial Lecturer in Account 

tng 

Ја nest Steele, A.M., Professorial Le turer in Accounting : 
E Leonard Buckler, A.M., Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 

m M incent Demaret, M.S., Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 

Harold ligginbotham, M.S., C P.A., Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 

"4 Jerome Bobys, A.B., C.P.A., Professorial Lecturer in Account 
ing 


Pied, - 
Чеге Charles Kurtz, M.B.A., C.P.A., Associate Professor of Ac 
Wi Counting 


> Benson, M.B.A., Assistant Professor of Accounting 
Pontius, Jr., M.S., Assistant Professor of Accounting 


r tional curriculum in A 
nment with a major in A 
| 67, 72; апа 187-88, 101-02 
First Group 
I~ , " "ш . ы 
2 Introductory A cct unting (3-3 The Staff 
First half: fall—morning and evenir :—n Ё ever 
Summer 1958, Second А fall— and evening; sprit 
Ing and evening; summer 1958. 
Basic Principle underlying accounting records used by 
single propriet hips, and corporations; preparation 
the work shee ate troduction to t 
ing, anal nt І 1 V lt A ar d є £ 
mination pr to A nting 2: Accou 1 
Permission of ei t 


دي 
O‏ 
% 
3 
5 
ч‏ 
= 


Stud 
К - , a 
| 7 OÍ accounting systems used pr ips 
| Р * + " 
à Porations, with em phasis on acc y, termin ry, ar 
he analysis and i reation of da Dx T Í 
those wh 


survey of account 
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SECOND GROUP 


тот Cost Accou nting (3) 


er 1958 


II—morning and evening; 


industrial cost accounting; treat 
tion; analysi and inter] 


102 Advanced Cost Accou nting (3) 


Spring—evening. 
nting 


Advanced cost accour 


develo d analysis ol 
m | rol, and 
Acc or permi 


, S 
t Analysis (3) Kennedy, °ї 


Fall—morning; spring í 
1 r ; , негрге” 
Methods and techniques of preparing, g, and intel }үгес 
ч a 1 1 - i - ы 
financial stat nts lor ti guidance of operating executive s 00 
{ e leve change... 
uo 


tors, stockholders, and credit influence of price leve' 
1 : rend and ra 


accounting ‘ination and interj 
Prerequisite: Account a : 
rerequisite. ccounting 1-2 or perm 1981 


121-22 Intermediate Accounting (3-3) 


morning and evening. 


me determi 


142 Federal Accounting \3 


Spring—evening 


Accounti m 
requisite: Accounting 141 Of pern 


Accounting 


161 Income Tax Accounting (3) Kurtz, Boyd 
Fall—morning and evening. 


Problems involved in the federal income taxation of in lividuals and 
corporations; differences between tax accounting and financial account- 
ing; social security taxes, Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2 


162 Federal Tax Practice (3) Kurtz, Boyd 


Spring—morning and evening. ^ 


come, gifts. Use of the tax service 
refund procedures. Prerequisi 


of the instructor, 


Assessment, collection, and 
iting 161 or the permission of 


17 


71 Auditing (3) Kurtz, 


Fall—evening; spring—morning; summer 1958 


Duties and re ponsibilities of auditors; principles and procedures of 
making audits; techniques of verifying each finan ial statement item; х 
Preparation of audit working papers and reports. Prerequisite: Ac- 
Counting 121-22 


172 Auditing Practice (3) 


1 T audit reports, accounting statements to be filed with $ 
Securities and Exchange C. mmission, current developments of audit- 
ing standards and practice. Prerequisite: A counting 171 or per- 


mission of the instructor. 


Aci ounting Systems (3) Lewis 


evening 


f designing and installing accounting systems 
analyzing, and nting accou 


I, 121-122, and 171, or 


. › 
( 1) Be DYS 
1958 
statement of affairs, realization and liquida 
nd trust accounting. Prerequisite: Account- 


Budgeting (3) 


, Brimacombe 


ning spring—« vening; summer 1958 


and procedures involved in the develo; ment, 
9n, and operation of a system of bude 
nagement of 


Acc 


ol to aid in 
ations. Pre- 


commercial and industrial 


Accounting 


295-96 Seminar in Ас ounting (3-3) Kennedy 


Academic year—evening 


Selected accounting research topics and problems; individual oral and 
written reports, Ädmission by permission of the instructor. 


309-300 Thesis (3-3) 


f 


The Staff 


Academic year—as arranged; summer 1958 


Courses OFFERED IN SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


Y addition to the re; gular courses announced above, the University 
E the following accounting courses for students enrolled in the fol- 
E wy Special programs: Navy Graduate Comptrollership P rogram, Air 
ton Advanced Management Program, and Engineering Administra- 


General Ac 


Unin \ 


204 Survey of C ost Ace ounting (2) 


11. баз $ 
12 Managerial Асе ounting (3-3) : 
“o . : y ! 
275 Survey of Internal Control and Auditing (2) ў 


29 ~^ 
13 Budget Preparation and Control (2) 


AIR SCIENCE 


United States Air Force, Profess” 


Carl Swyter, B.S. in E.E., Colonel, 


of Air Science, Executive Officer 
Robert Henry Mucha, M.B.A., Major, United States Air Force, Assist 
ant Professor of fir Science 


Thomas Gudgel Martin, A.B., Captain, United States 


sistant Professor of Air Science E 
William Wi Richardson Ill, A.B. First Lieutenant, Unite” 


Air Force, As 


nan 


States Air Force, Assistant Professor о] Air Science 
Virginia Ber B.S., First Lieutenant, United States Air Force * " 
sistant Professor of Air Science ! 
“Force, Я 


James Tohn Quarto, Master Sergeant United States Air 
tor їп Air Science 


р : pe 
Harold Frakes, Master Sergeant, Instructor 


United States Air Force, 
Air Science к. 
Gerald Clevel: Purcell, Technical Sergeant, United States Air FO” 
Instructor ın Air Science Air 
Leonard Edward I je, Jr., Staff Sergeant, | nited States e 


Tra 
the A rce ROTC jed $ 
Г › y A Y ^ 
( he United ree Reserve —| be Rott 
Ba b * Air Force ^ 
1 $ > 1 fi wi 
i | 1 S Air J Re 


A r—afte r 

C 1 M о 

tesy ar ere ‹ und ¥ 

c | e: Air Science 1-2 
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. JE 
dir $, тепсе 


21-22 for men and Air Science 1-2 for women. Minimum ı5 hours a 
semester. Dry-cleaning fee, charged one time a year, $3. (May be 
substituted for Physical Education 11-12.) 

21-22 Air Science I—Freshman Y ear (2-2) 


Richardson 

Academic year: 2 hours a week — morning and afternoon. 

Foundation of air power. A general survey of air power designed 

to provide the student with an understanding of the elements of 
power and basic aeronautical science. 


3-52 Air Science Il- -Sophomore Year (2-2) Martin 
Academic year: 2 hours a weck—morning and afternoon. 
Careers in the United States Air Force; elements of aerial warfare, 
targets, weapons, aircraft, bases, and operations. Prerequisite: Air 
science 21-22 or equivalent active military training 
ADVANCED COURSE 
lo toc . , 
1-2 Air Science III -Junior Y ear (3-3) Mucha 
Academic year: 4 hours a w eck—morning 
The Air force Commander and his Staff, creative problem solving, 
communicating in the Air Force, instructing in the Air Force, military 
justice, air navigation, weather, Air Force base functions. Selection 
by a board of University and Air Force officials is required 
1 


9. . : , уҹ ns“ 

324 Leadership Laboratory— Junior Y ear The Staff 
(Credit is a part of Air Science 101-2) 

Academic year—ı 


-rnoon 


Cadet noncon missioned officer and officer training Wearing of the 
^ : 


Uniform, parades and ceremonies, commands and command voice 
С ets perform duties involving planning for and supervision of Cadet 
Corp activities. Emphasis placed on leadership and management pro- 
ficiency, Minimum 15 hours a semester 


lor m s o 7T . m x 
5 Summer Training Unit—Between Junior and The Staff 
Senior Years (required) 
Attendan: e 


at a four-week Air Force ROTC sun mer tr 


ае ) aining unit at 
p. Air Force base within continental United States is mandatory. 
vigo ram consists of familiarization flying, physical training, indi- 
al - "ir - 
= ual Weapo Air Force base activity and equipment, field exer- 
ses, air base problems, and leadership training 
peri dir Q 
„> ar Seip " 4 N P 2n 
S tence IV- Senior Y ear (3-3) Mucha 
Academ; % 
demic year: 4 hours a week—morning. 
Leadersh: i ! c 
ti dership and management seminar; military aviation and the evolu- 
lon of warf are > 


or ) military aspects of world 
“Ommissioned 


political geography; briefing 
1 service 


ANATOMY 


Ira Rockwood Telford, Ph.D., Professor of Anatomy, Executive Officer 
аш Calabrisi, Ph.D., Professor of Anatomy 

“Tus Einarson, M.D., Visiting Research Professor of Anatomy 

erald Fred Hungerford, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Anatomy 

Tank Duane Allan, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Anatomy 

„omas Nick Johnson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Anatomy 
Wilfred Walter Eastman, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Anatomy 
5004 Eugene Church, D.D.S., M.S., Clinical Instructor in Anatomy 
ymond Nathan Brown, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Anatomy 

узе Westley Williams, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Anatomy 


SPECIAL LECTURERS 


7 

Webb Edward Haymaker, M.D., M.S., Chief, Neuropathology Section, 
rmed Forces Institute of Pathology; Neuroanatomy 

Vitold Michalski, Ph.D., Anatomist, Armed Forces Institute of 
athology ; Anatomy 


Joseph 


Science in the field of Anatomy (Columbian College) - 
of Arts or Bachelor of Science degree from thi 


gy, Chemistry, or Z 


Ey. 


urses, or the equivalent 


» 16 

51-с. р М 
ended 2 Physics 6, 7; Z 2, 41-42. Biochemist 

mij elective 

1ге, b Li "n" 

992. 4X the genera jt nts of Columbian College as stated on pages 
2 he thi f " 
x 04 ‚© thirty semester hours of graduate work T 
eye logy 05, 221-22, 295-96, 299-300, graduate courses 
y t alw. 9r related fields selected with the approval of the 
N always pose ! j with the approval th 

sure possible ge courses and research so that the student 

piet required work in one academic year 


Council) —See page 9 


lot 
d Д " .. N 
E com Calabrisi and Staff 
Academic | ' | 
ademic year: fa —12 hours a week; spring—814 hours a week 
Regional 4; і | 
aad mal dissection of the human body, supplemented with lectures 
M quiz sections. Study of X-ray anatomy to emphasize the func- 
e na aspects of the position, shape, and relation of the viscera and 
etal components 
103 H 
итап Embryology Allan and Staff 
| all—; hours a week. 
Í 
| Тһе 


Origin and development 4 "Wy PRE EA tn 
the value of mo" pment of the human body. Special emphasis on 


tions a bryology in interpreting anatomical anomalies and var- 
* seen in gross dissection, surgery, obstetrics, and pathology. 
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20 


299-3 


104 


105 


106 


I-2 


N 
о 
in 


200 


Neuroanatomy Johnson and Staff 
Spring—5%4 hours a week. 


The macroscopic and microscopic study of the central nervous system 
and the special sense organs. Emphasis on such dynamic aspects 4$ 
development, pathways, lesions, etc. 


Microscopic Anatomy Telford, Hungerford, and Staff 
Fall—9 hours a week. | 


Study of the detailed minute structure of cell, tissues, and organs of | 
the human body, with emph asis on the relation of structure to func 
tion. Recognition and interpretation of histological sections t« sted by 
practical examinations. 
Living Anatomy The Staff 
Spring—ı hour a week. 

An introduction to physical diagnosis, with special emphasi 


nhi 1 at 
graphical anatomy. 


Gross Anatomy (6-4) 


А 1 1 mi > уеаг-—а arranged, 
» students. Same 
; Anatomy 2 


; ме = шый 
For qualified nonmedical 


Anatomy 201—laborator); ) 
Human Embryology (2) Allan and staf 


Fall—as arranged. 


For qualified nonmedical graduate students. Same as Anatomy ! | 


Laboratory fee, $8 

- ea |, 
Neuroanatomy (3) Johnson and 5 
Spring—as inged 

, беа М - y 10 
For qualified nonmedical graduate students. Same as Anatomy | 


Laboratory fee, $13. 


Microscopic Anatomy (4) Telford, Hı ungerlorg af 
and St 


10) 


y‏ 4 . ل 
For qualified nonmedical graduate students. Same as Anatom)‏ 
Laboratory fee, $13. f‏ 

| 


: Sta 
Seminar (1-1) Allan and * 


Academic year: ı hour a week—as arranged. T 
by the Sta 


Research or reports and discussions of special topics = 

graduate stud ] students, Medical students 

: 1 to atte 

couraged to atten í 
сиз? 

> L £f The» t 

Re earch (arr.) 

Academic year—as arranged 

- fa arraneed 

Fees to be arrangt m 


The* 


Thesis (3-3) 


ANESTHESIOLOGY 


Charles Seymour Coakley, M.D., Professor o 
Officer 

Donald Harrison Stubbs, A.M,, M.D., Clinical P 
siology 

Seymour Alpert, A.B., M.D., Associate Professor of Anesthesiology 

"unningham Ramsey MacCordy, M.D., Assistant Professor of Anes- 
thesiology 

Solomon Naphtali Albert. A.B., 
Anesthes ology 

M. iology 


а Reines Kaiser, M.B., Ch.B., M.D., Associate in Anesthesiology 
Ruth Auguste Vankai, M.D., Instructor in Anesthesiology 
Wi iam Eldridge Bageant, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Anesthesiology 
Allen Widome, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Anesthesiology 

harles Gruenwald, A.B., M.D., Clinical Ins 


fd nesthesiology, Executive 


rofessor of Anesthe- 


M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 


tructor in Anesthesiology 
320 Anesthesiology The Staff 
Spring—1 hour a week. 


he fundamentals of ane thesia are reviewed and correlated with other 
ical specialties, 


121-22 Anesthesia Seminar The Staff 
Academic year—ı hour a week. 

Students attend anesthesia seminars durin 
Ships, University Ноз; 


133-34 Advanced An 


Academic year 


g their surgical clinical clerk. 


esthesiology The Staff 
—as arranged, 

Students are rotated through the work of the department for a peri 
of two weeks and assigned to work in the Operating rooms and t 
attend con 


and seminars, For the more advanced students a 
three-week elective is offered. 


erences 


Courses of Instruction 


[ Staff | 
104 Neuroanatomy Johnson and St 

Spring—5%% hours a week. | 
the central nervous system 


acts af 
on such dynamic aspect a 


The macroscopic and microseopic 
and the special sense organs. E 


development, pathways, le 


05 Mi -roscopic Anatomy Telf rd, Hungerford, and Sta 


Fall—9 hours a week. i 
1 organs © 


, and 


Study of the detailed minute structure 
the human body, witl 
tion. Recognit 
practical exam 


of structure 10 func 


ctions testes 


j by 


uen 
1 emphasis on the 


nati ns 


The suf 


g Anatomy 


Spring—1 hour a week. 
n introduction с 1: onnsis with sp contain = 


A year- 1 | 
my 1087 
F 1 nonmedical graduate 1 ts. 5 е as Anat € 416 
- ‚ (ee? 
\ 201—lal at fee, $21 Ana 202— oratory е 
¡de ЖЕР tan and O 
203 Human Embryology (2) Allan an 
| irrange i 
ranged " 
à ут 
For ed nor dical ate ent Same as Anatomy | 
1 


LAL ra y ice po m 
‚hnson and х 


204 Neuroanatomy (3) 


Spring sarr дес 2d 1% | 
ato 
For qualificd nonmedical graduate tudents. Same as Anat 
Lal tory fee, $13 1 
| i forts 
L4 


TT unge! 
205 Microscopic Anatomy (4) Telford, Hung sul 


E 
| NT ! 105 
ay * 
j 1 - Anatom 
| ined n edical graduate students. Same а? А 
Р 
Laboratory fee, $13 | 


Allan and” 


ы 

ы 
A 

3 
~ 


р ont e ^ m4 d ns of spe ial topics 
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ANESTHESIOLOGY 


Charles Seymour Coakley, M.D., Professor of Anesthesiology, Executive 


ter 
Donald Harrison Stubbs, A.M., M.D., Clinical Professor of Anesthe- 
siolo gy 
Seymour Alpert, A.B., M.D., Associate Professor of Anesthesiology 
“Oningham Ramsey MacCordy, M.D., Assistant Professor of Anes- 
thesiology : 
Solomon 


Naphtali Albert, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 
Anesthesiology 


“Ша Reines Kaiser, М.В. Ch.B., M.D., Associate in Anesthesiology 
uth Auguste Vankai, M.D., Instructor in Anesthesiology 
Villiam Eldridge Bageant, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Anesthesiol 
Allen Widome, M.D., Clini: al Instructor in Anesthesiology 
"Arles Gruenwald, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Anesthesiology 
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Donald Chenoweth Kline, B.Arch., M.F.A., Professor o 
Officer 

Grose Evans, B.F.A., Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer 

Laurence Pereira Leite, A.M., Assistant Professor 


STAFF IN THE CORCORAN SCHOOL 01 
DRAWING AND PAINTING: Richard Lahey, Prin 
Jessalee Sickman, John Lewis, William Walton 
SCULPTURE AND Carvino: Heinz Warneke 
COMMERCIAL ART: Edward Forrest Walton 
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g and Painting I—Life and Portrait (6-6) Archer 
Academic year—morning, afternoon, and evening 

75-76 Drawing and Painting I—Life, Stil 
Portrait (3-2) 

Academic year 


l Life, and №. Walton 


—evening. 
81-8> Sculpture I (6-6) Warneke 


Academic year—afternoon and evening. 
Modeling and composition in clay. 
85... ^ ч » = 7 Wal 
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Introducti, n to the techniques and media of comn 
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Health Fracti 
Mary Louise Robbins, Ph.D., Associate Pr - of Bacteriol 
William Gra McCarten, M.S Assistant Professor f Bacteriol? 
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M D., Clinical Instructor in prev 
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Robert Carter Cook, 

Journal 
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Wil 
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lerick Heller, Jr. 
National Institutes of 
Director, 1 
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M.D., 


Robert lix, T 
Mental Healt! National Institutes Health: Mental Nah A 

Francis Byron Gordon, Ph.D., M.D., Head Virology Die ical 1С“ 
Naval М Research Instit National Naval ¡ Medi 
Virolog jB РУ 

Samuel Ja Ajl, Ph.D., Assistant ( ‚hiel, Depa rad Атту Н, 
Communic thle Diseas Divisi Walter Reed + biol 
R b Walter Re Army Med ical Cente er; " 
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lartin Marc Cummings, B.S, M.D., Chief, Research and Educati 
Service, Department of Medicine and Surgery, Veterans Admini 

lo an; Medical Bacteriology 

4 Orris Cecil Leikind, M.S., Chief, Historical Research Division, M 

Museum, Armed Forces Institute f Pathology: His 
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Thesis (3-3) The Staff 
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Ph.D., Professorial Lectt 
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Bernard Leonard Horecke 


William Robert Carroll, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer > jo” 
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chemistry Seminar (1-1) 
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The current literature in tl 1 of 
students, but open to à I 
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х 1 x vy 
Proteins and Amino Acids (1) 
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Biochemistry of the Lipids (1) 
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istration 
Harold Griffith Sutton, M.S., Professor of Finance 
Arlin Rex Johnson Ph.D. Professor 0] Business Administrat 
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262 Contemporary Admin 
and Prac tice (3) 
Fall—eve 
ith par пепо 
C t +} n ret n 1 t with pà Га 
urrer ul 1 a trer 1 1 - ч И [1 
Fate bebe o mmunications, and applica 
to the behavi commun 
search, ; 
Y ul ¿TOWN 
7» > y. J ” T7 ТҮ? ( y n Pu 
“71 Reading and (‚on eL 
= n 
Management a | 4d ministration (5 
Not offered 1958 <9 
f i i | е ad ed student 
The Purpose of this course is t و ا‎ 
directed reading in specific areas of 
tration. 


> . , А - 2 
272 Reading and Conference С. { 
Personnel Administration (3) 


Spring—as arranged 


297 Sem; in Puh » 


1 а x 
Summer 1958 
Ma i " 1 nist 
f vanced research on y 50799 pue a. 1 
Method ot policy formulati “+ { * 
Y Management, adn и I 
a 


29300 T'hesi 


n taf 
Brown and $ 
r 3—3) 
Academic year—evening 1 er 1958 
t ted 
ter of the tw ‘ eq W e conc 
hior 


1 v 
ery ion 
in the 
Ans 


OURSES OFFERED IN SPECI AL PROGRAMS 
to the 
tollowing 


"Orce 
tation, 


regular courses 
public 
Advanced 


announced above, the Ur 
administration courses for 


Management Program 


uversity 
n. 
students enrolled 

lie 


ind in Engineering 


Maff Function, in Governm. nt 1 
$ $ | 
ernment al Budgetin r (2) immer Joc 

6 Poli F 


Ormulation and Administratios 


a 
— Án 1 


nn НКЕ 


| n 
I 


Benjamin Douglass Van Evera, Ph.D., Sc.D., Professor of Chemist”? 
Samuel Nathaniel Wrenn, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry ctt 
Charles Rudolph Naeser, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry, Executive of | 

of Chemistry | 


Robert Corbin Vincent, Ph.D., Professor 0) 
Sager, Ph.D., Professor | 


William Frederick 

Reuben Esselstyn Wood, Ph.D. Professor 0] Chemistry ‚ist 

| James Willard Harkness, B.S., Ed.M., Associate Professor of CM" 

| *Theodore Peter Perros, Ph.D., Associate Professor 0] Chemistry 

| William Edward Schmidt, Ph.D., Associate Professor 0) Chemist? и 
David Gover White, B.Chem.Eng., Ph.D., Associate Profess" Ud 

| istry * ті!" 
Clarence William Schimelpfenig, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of CM | 
Margaret Willcox McPherson, Ph.D., Lecturer in ( hemistr) 
Edith Schwartz, A.M., Instructor in Chemistry ў 

mI. 


| 
completing registrati 


the Department an 4%% 


R 


nmi g 
tne representative 


sections 
„ Bachelor of Science Wi 


man ** 


= 
"i э 
A s 
2 


leave spring semester 


268 Courses of Instruction PB 


SECOND GROUP 


102 Descrif reanic Chen (2) 
Spring —morning i 
: 4: i | mistry © 
An intermediate level course em shasizing the 9 ve chemist 


the elements. Prerequisite Chemistry 22, 


Chemistry 


istry 152. Prerequisite or con 
Laboratory fee, $18 a semester 


51-52 Organic С) 


nt registration: Chemistry 122 


on try (4 4) Sager. Wrenn 


A year course 


redit is not given for the first half until the second 
half is се mp | Е ; 
irst half: fall- lecture (3 hours), morning and eveni y 
hours), айтеп and evening; summer 1958, Se Ё 
' ( i rator {6 } re after. 
lecture (2 } orning and evening; laboratory hours), ‹ 
Noon and evening: summer 1958 


Chemi 
Lab, 


try of the compounds of 


$ 
ratory fee: Chemistry 151, $11; Chen 
fr . é : OPEM 'renn 
155 Organic Chemistry: Preparations (2 or 3) Wrer 

Spring—evening 


Synthesis of organic compounds and application of the technique of 
Organic chemistry to the preparation of pure « 
amounts and greater refinements than in 
requisite: Chemistry 22 and 152, Lal 
Our, д 


156 E 277 SS 
T Qualitative Organic Analysis (3) Schimel 
Fall: lecture (1 hour), laboratory (6 hours) —evening. 
Identification of pure organic con pounds, separation of mixtures, 
and identification of their components. 


Planning thesis work in Organic Chemistry 
try 22 and 152. Laboratory fee, $18. 
History of Chem; 


students 
Chem- 
191 


ustrv (2 Perr S 
195 
59-60 and alternate year 
— "EN! С "hemistrv 22 
listorica] develo, ment of cher istry. Prerequisite: Chemistry 22 
and 152, 
19; С , 
$ PF renr 
- ‘hemical Literature 1) W renn 
A —evening 
A genera] Course in chemical lite ith reference work and re 
reni. Prerequisite Chemistry 22 and 152. Prerequisite or c 
at registr: tion: Chemistry j 


'actions and the factors i 


lent 
the « tudent w 
12 Within th ase of the sti 


o has earned a grade 
© past two years 


Courses 


70 
: - - 


211-12 Advance 


Academic yea! 


Development of the рп 


and their application to CU 


I 
113-14 


of 


ed Physical ( 'hemis! 


1958-59 and alternate year 


1 


п intr 
| MUOG 


Instruction 


thermodynamics 


problems Prere 


Chemistry 271 


253 Advanced Syntheti Organic Chemistry (3) Wrenn 
Fall—eve ning. 


Study of reactions employed in the synthesis of organic compounds. 
rerequisite: Chemistry 251 


257 Theoreti 


1959-60 and alternate years 


cal Organic Chemistry (3) Sager 


Survey of 


с modern theories of organic chemistry with emphasis on 
reaction mec 


hanisms, Prerequisite: Chemistry 252. 
2 , А "үх . 
31-92 Seminar: Recent Developments in The Staff 
Chemistry (1-1) 
ot offered 1958-59, 


295-06 Resear, h 


(arr.) The Staff 
Academic year—as arranged; summer 1958. 
Research on problems approved by the Staff. Open to qualified 
абет with advanced training. Laboratory fee, $7.50 a semester 


290... е 

300 Thesis (3-3) The Staff 
їс year—as arranged; summer 1958, 
Laboratory fee, $18 a semester. 


Academ 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 
‚ M.C.E., Professor of Civil Engineering el 


Professor of 


Carl Hugo Walther, B.E. 

Martin Alexander Mason, B.S. in Eng., Ing.-Dr., 
Engineering : 

Robert Aaron Hechtman, M.S. in C.E., Eng” 
neering, Executive Officer 

Waldo Edward Smith, B.E. in CE. M.S. in C.E., Professorial Lecturt 
in Civil Engineering » 

Melvin Raymond Meyerson, M.S. in Met.E., Pr: fessorial Lec 
Civil Engineering 

Ralph Edward Fuhrman, B.S. in C.E., M.S. in Eng,, 
sorial Lecturer in Civil Engineering. gie 

Es B.E., Dr. Eng., Professorial Lecturer 17 iil En 


Ph.D., Professor of Civil 


Alvin Loewer, 
neering J 

Charles Henry Conrad, B.S. in Arch., Professorial Lecturer ЇЇ 
Engineering 

*Raymond Pugh Eyman, C.E., Associate 

Lambert Intermaggio, M.R.P., Associate 


Professor of Civil Engi 


Joseph Professorial L 


Civil Engineering 
Shelton Mann Gay, Jr., M.S., Lecturer in Civil E 
George Joseph O'Hara, M.S. in C.E., Lecturer in Civil 
William Courtney Schnobrich, M.S. in C.E., Lecturer 
neering | 
" "UU жу А ч. ~ inet 
Robert Charles Smith, MS. in M.E, Lecturer in Civil Eng 


ngineering y 
Enginetri p 
in Civ! 


Gershon Kulin, M.S., Sc.D., Lecturer in Civil Engineering 
Sheldon Norman Salzman, M.S., Lecturer in Civil Engineerind 8-4! 4 
„oa 13° 
Bachelor of Civil Engineering (School of Engineering) —e pages " nj 
secant Eee "T. 
{aster Science urineering (School of Engineering See pas 
f ater t ol ] 
< " y 
First GROUP sy? 
12 Surveying (3) 
a 
Sr g e (2 hou field work (3 hol y —Saturd пөй, 
o за 
Princip nts used in making $5: iate y " 
1 7 f ot 1 ^4 coordi ue 
ment I » layout, elements oi simple curves, Mat a 
I f observational errors Prerequisite ^ { 
Engineering 4. Surveying fee, $13. The" 
21 Statt 1) 4 ^ 
| . „ and evening: |. - 
morning and © me 


Fall—morning and evening; sprit 
al f g and evening; spring 1 
. e : hree, 

Composition and resolution of forces in two and t inert 


equilibrium; centroids, centers of gravity, m 


* On limited service 


(272) 


Civil Enginee ring 


tion; analysis of trusses, frames, and cables: shear and bending mome 
їп beams; virtual work. Pre 


: } mA га 
requisite: Physics 6, Prere 
Current registration: Mat) nátics 20 


juisite or с 


24 Strengt h of Materials ( 3) The Stafl 
Fall—morning and evening: sr ring—morning and evenir 
1958 


Developme nt and application of princi 
in and deformation of simple machine and structural сот 
ined Stresses, strain energy, buckling of columns and bea S 
Simple members and joints, composite members Prereqt 
“ngine 18 21, Mathematics 2 


les necessary to analyze stresses 


SECOND Group 


121 Dynamic; (3) 


orning and evening; spr 


Kinematics; kinetic friction; 
rigid bodies: work: 
Vibrations. 


The Stafi 


Fall ing—evening. 


translation, rotation, and plane motion of 
energy; power: ir nentum; impact; simp 
Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 21, Mathematics 20 


pulse; m 


Sineering Materials (4) Murdaugh 
Fall: 


м lecture—morning and evening; laboratory—afternoon and eve- 
Ning, 

lechanica] behavior of engineering materials; including mechan ca 
“sting, elasticity, 


) ductility, creep, and fatigu 
allurgy and Physics of metals. Prerequisite Chemistry 
Laboratory lee, $11, 

128 Subs 


‘Structures (3) 


years: spring—after: oon; 1959-60 an 


substructure material 
as foundation materi 
1 pressures, bear 


tures, 


including soils and rocks 


A 
4 carti ing capacity, 
зоб гус Prerequi ite: Cn Er 


: Mason and 
Spring. le E 


Ning, cture—morning and evening: laboratory—afternoon ind 


tal principles of flow of viscous 
incompressible fluids: dimensi mal analysis and 
У Work emphasizes principles, analysis of test 

tions of phenomena. Prerequisite Mather 
E 121, Mechanical Engineering 113. Labor 


м TY; laborator 
to, tematic Observa 

3, Civ "gineerin 
Se, Sir, 


Courses of Instruction Em 


Smith 


135 Hydrault Eng! 
Fall—evening. 

. . 100: 

principles of water cons servate 

drainage and 1 irrigat 

„апд general develop" 


pplied fluid mechanics, hydrology, 

troduction to flood contr rol, water power, 
ization of rivers, multiple-purpose proje 
Prerequisite: © ivil 


132. 


canal 
‚ngineering 


water res )yurces. 


ment of 
Fuhr mal 


Sanitar’ Engineering (3) 


138 ta 
Spring—evenit g. 
` . 7 Я Д rage 
Collection, storage, purification, and distribution of water; sew 
and treatment of sewage. Pre quisite Chemistry 1 


systems 


Er 


143-44 Structural 
I-II (4 4) P 
ft . 1959 Е 


ernoon, 


g 135. 


| Theory an 1 Analysıs 


ac ademic ycar— 


nd alte 
alt ernate year 
noon and evening. 


1958-59 and 
alternate years 


academ ic year —: alter 


x 
und indete eminate } thet 


Struct 
frames, and trusse 4 asic - principles = odd 
alysis i ads; structural laboratory including structure к 
analysis reg or concurrent registration Civi Engine’ 
25. $11 a semester 
pon? 


Dno snis : 
145 Steel and Timber Structures 
1958-59 and alternate years fall 
fall—afternoon 


years fall 
Design of steel and timbe 


nropertie { 
properties Oi 


Pre 


steel and timber 


alternate years: spring—< 
moon. ре 


1958-59 and 
years spring—afte 


and design of plain an 
Civil Engineering 144 


ral Theory and al 
1959-60 ar d alternate year fall—evening nA 
ue à ¡nro i 
Further trea t of statically inde structures, | 200) 
to plastic ana 1 ate methods 
tics 103 par 


1958 ternoon; 
years 
{ chanical vil А 
of mechanical vi rations; 


Theory 
Prerequisite Civil 


structures. 


PR Civil Engineering 


157 Advanced Strength of Materials (3) Walther 


3 


1958-59 and alternate years: fall—late afternoon; 1959-60 and alter- 
nate years: fall—evening. 


Selected topics in mechanics of deformable bodies, including: stresses 
at a point, general flexure, bending of curved beams, torsion, stress 
concentration, limitations of theories of failure, thick tubes, 

methods, plates and shells, and deformations beyond the elastic limit 
Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 125, Mathematics 112. Prerequisite o 


Concurrent registration: Civil Engineering 144 or Mechanical Engineer- 
ing 123 


зегву 
rn 


163 Transportation Engineering (3) ee 
Fall—evening. 


Economics, location, construction, operation, and maintenance of 
transportation systems. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 12, 125, senior 1 
| standing or permission of the instructor ў 


168 Regional and Urban Planning (3) — 


Spring—evening. 


Introduction to reg 


i 

| 
ional and urban planning with emphasis on require- f 
ments for transport 


ation systems. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 163 
195... En ^ 

3796 Problems in Civil Engineering (arr.) The Staff 
Academic year—as arranged, 


Special Problems approved by the Staff. Prerequisite: senior standing 


THIRD Group * 


“24 Plates and Shells (3) 


Fall—eyening, 


t flat plates, laterally loaded flat plates, flat rectangular 
ined | various edge conditions, bending of flat plates under com- 
tateral and transverse loads, curved shells. 


Plasticity of Solids (3) 


1959-6 
959-60 and alternate years: spring—evening. 
Plasti 
n ic flow and frac 

: г; 
including actur 


ams, a l i 
E 8, and plane strain pre 


e of solids; theory of perfectly plastic solids, 


asıc concepts, plastic deformation of sin 


blems; theory of fracture 


iple trusses and 


are not stated explicitly. Instructors in individual courses 
recommend 


тейи 
to Sites and 
l the Course ‘ preparatory work to be completed prior to ad 


may 


Instruction > | 


Courses of 


ENGINEERING SCIENCE 
sin 


as foundations for spe 


applicable in 


Zn 
i he tollowing courses serve 


$ П 1 i i 1 
аге сопсегпеа with а body ot knowledge 


SECOND GROUP 4 
ep 


Civil Engineer ing 


zd | 
211 Analysis of Enein ering Systems I Depian, L 
(3) 


Fall—evening: spring—evening 


i inciple: hysical systems in 
Application of mathematical principles to phy 


civil, { | 
ical methods are em- 
i і engineering. Mathematical methods i 
electrical, and mechanical engincering эрте egg! A em 
Phasized, Mathematical topics include: ordin: 


tions, partial differential 


i 00 inate systems, or 
equations, vectors, coordinate sy 
thogonal functions, > | 
ing S 3 луегтап 
212 Analysis of Engineering Systems II (3) 
Sprin 


R—evening. 


y 
1 
* ' > - H 1 
» А "Inatical topics in- $ 
Continuation of Engineering Science ane сая Pe com- { 
r " rent? BC Lions, , 
clude: numerical solutions of differential equ і 
Plex variables, Laplace transforms, matı H 
217 Analytical Mechanics (3) 2 
Ка 
All—evening. 
Fundamental princi 


ji iational principles 
alize 5 r Jınates, vanatıonal pr f 
Jles, generalized cox rd а =ч 
s nonholonomic systems, Hamilton's eq 
tory of small oscillations 


eg 


- Agrange's eq 
tions, th 


| 
i |, 
Гот s Crafton i 
220 N Onlinear Ме, hanics (3) 
Spring—evening. 5 
i : 2 ir -hanics, nonlinear 
Topological and analytical methods in nonlinear mechanics 
Nance, relaxation oscillations, 
з lei Hechtman 
a1 Theory of Elasticity (3) | 
1 ү t 
Spring evening. | 
tal tion f equilil 
Stress and strain at ap ntial equations a e. 
Undary conditions, compatibility e juations, and stre ia E 
two-dimensional Problems in re angular and curvilinear co 
Strain 


energy methods; elemen 
and bend; 


y three-dimensional proble: 
atic | 


; thermal stress 


1 he Staff | 
| 
Spring—evening 
Theory of compressible and incompressible fluid motion ir id ng 
of qual motion Circulation and vorticity, mathematical t 1 
of flo at su >», trans and sup: A . 
hock, and e | 


velocities, norm 


lements of heat 


= 


CLASSICAL LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


John Francis Latimer, Ph.D., Professor о] Classical Langu 
eratures, Executive O fficer 

nguages and Literatures off 
Roman Backgr: unds in L 
| backgrounds of Western \ 


required 


lustrates 
for which 


ATION 


COURSE IN ENGI ISH TRANSI 


Not offered 1958-59 
d ¿fuen 


Selected Greek and Roman masterpiece and 


1-2 First-year Latin (3 3 
„ he ЁЁ" 
«p UE 
A year course: c! t g f Alf unt» * 
half i f ed 


1959-6 


nal presentation of the essentials of the language «ies 
al ү 1 
М Y h d€ 
ate reading seiectior Development f Eng „>: 
3-4 Second ear Lat 3-3) 
A year course edit is not £ for t 
hall mpleted 
Acadı year— 
А of the preceding course, t 
n cle which illustrate Roma! ¡site 
{ = Englis! prerequis! 
\ bul gis 


in 


y Classical Languages and Literatures 


11-12 First-year Greek (3-3) Latimer 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second 
half is completed 
Academic year—evening 
Essentials of grammar. Appropriate reading selections. 

13-14 Second-year Greek (3-3) Latimer 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second 
half is completed. 

1959-60 and alternate years. 

Review of grammar. Emphasis on rapid reading from selected Greek 
authors, 

RELATED COURSES IN ANOTHER DEPARTMENT 

Art 101 Ancient Art ( 3) 


Art 102 Medieval Art (3) 


DERMATOLOGY AND SYPHILOLOGY | 


tology and Syphiloloff | 


Harry Ford Anderson, M.D., Professor of Derma 

Executive Officer 
y George William Creswell, 
Dermatology and Syphilology 


A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor ` 


Hayden Kirby-Smith, B.S., M.D., 4 rofessor of DE 
matology and Syphilology : il 
| James Quincy Gant, Jr, M.S. M.D., Assistant Clinical Profess% 
Dermatology and Syphilology ) 
Wendell Melvin Willett, A.B., 
Syphilology 
Reuben Goodman, 
Crawford Southwell Brown, 


ssistant Clinical P 


M.D., Associate in Dermatolos$ , 


M.D., Associate in Dermatology and Syphilolo9Y pr 
A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in f 


tology and Syphilology 
i A Th suf | 
211 Dermatology and Syphuology The 
Fall—1 hour a week 
Lectures on diseases of the kin and syphilis { 
lini тһе? 
317-18 Clinic 
| wo weeks in rotation as arra sed during academic year 1 
| es y" 
: . disti 
| Case demonstrations, diagnosis, and trea skin dises 
yphilis. D. C. General Hospital el 
7-8 Cli The | 
+ ‚ати 
| ' НАГ МИЭТ | 
iW за week as arranged ın rotation during as den ; Р je 
i E ш E 
| m to and yp! lant and с ildren. 
| 1 1) 
yspita 
| " The Srs 
409-10 Clinic 
| | МЕ ‚demic У 
| Гу ı week in a 
I nit 
| versity Ho | 
| ( 1 ea f Universi? 
Y 
| 


ECONOMICS 
Arthur E 


‚dward Burns, Ph.D. Professor of Е. onomics 
onald Stevenson W 


atson, Ph.D., Professor of Economics, Executive 


Professor of Labor Econo mics 


„ Professorial Lecturer in Economic 
3 Young, Ph.D., 


Н-018 Wythe, Ph.D. р, 


*ymann, Jr. 


$ 
Professorial Lectur er in Economics 


fessorial Lecturer in Ey ono 


M.I.A., Professorial Lecturer 

John Ma Campion Acheson, Ph.D., Associate Professo 
Wilson vitefield Kendrick, Ph.D. 

on „merson Schmidt, Ph.D., 


mics 
in Economics 
r of Finance 
Associate Professor of Econon 
Associate Professor of E. 


опот 
Assistant Professor of E. 


onomics 


al)... p 4 major im Economics (Columbian College—Depart 
~ X М Р ` 

"ludin, p "requisite: the Arts and Letters curricu in the Junior Colleg 
Requis d. nomics I-2 and Statistics 51, sec 

82-88 ind ( the general requirements of C. е as 

тоц Cou ) Econon ics 101-2 and 121 and fifteen ad al hou 

Whic miz to be selected with the approval of the adviser: (2) Ec 

the Major, taken upon the completion of twenty-one of the requi 

ТОЦ Cours (3 , Statistics 111, 112; (4) nine semester hours of 

ubli çS selected from the following departn 

ties: c Admi i nu Gepartn 

istic 


: ients—Accounting, 
h nistration, Hist 


ry, Philosophy, Poli 


В ical Science, Sociology. ar d $: 
Qc 
Colle Alor of Arts t 


е. 


; ith a major in L 
leld-of. S44, 5 7 
a Mas, of d of. Stud 


atin American Ci 


y — 


y e the Department of History 
“Bree of В; he the field of Economics (Columbian Col te $ 
OF the ^ ıelor of } пот; x t 
*quiva]en: Arts With a ma in I 
utred. 
|t га! : - " 

92 The > genera requirements of Colum! College as stated 
е semester E hours of required work n de (1) I ! 
(E hour, in мы, n courses numbered 2 1-208, 213, 214, 251: (2 3 ‹ 
лро Mics 2 the f Wing fields: public finance, monetary and fiscal policy 

ly op 3-24, 261-62). 1а} : 7 s . 244) nom; 
а ( Conom; ¿y 490r economics (Economics 241, 244); ¢ mic 

d thesis S, 265 206); international relations (Economics 281-82 

Поен» ı8 (Economics 299-4 ) 

Bach of Philosoph ‚ (Grad ~ , . 
er tlor 0 ^ (Graduate Council) —See pare o7 

Meng) rts in Government with rses in Eco “ fis al С 

Mas, ~ pages 186 89 { CUR courses т ‚сотот1су ICH | , 
Go, ter of 3 156-89, 
Беттен) Arts 2s Government with a major in E с Pol Y 

Ru Omics thi requisite: the degree of Bachel r of Arts with a n 
tos “quired. t < Diversity, or the equivalent 

КЁ Ws Rener; oni 
and e thirty rg requirements for the degree are stated on pages 193-94 

ae thesis, Е ОЁ required work must include Economics 210, 26< 26% 

ICS 299-40 


semester 10958 t 


Economics 


283 


H 

if 

i 

A 

Е Acheson + 

1 i tuti та Economi AC | 

124 Financial Institutions and Econ 
Develop ment (3) 


ll—mor 
1958-59 and alternate years: fall—n 


Evolution and 


economy, changing relations] 
Ment, special emphasis on me 
development. 


growth of the 


топеу-тесі 


ps ої money 


netary framework 


Finance (2) Ache 
. А . n , - эга fe ” "Mi "n e ы 
126 Foreign Excha? ge and International I ; 
SPring— morning. 
The theory and r 
international tr 


133 The Economy oftheS 
Not Offered 195 


had 
f el i langes: current methods of 
›гасїїсе of the foreign exchanges: cu 

ansfer 


oviet Union (3) 
8-59. 


Devel pment 


and main featur 
nion (See H; 


istory 146, 


14 Industrial Rel 


tations (3) 


` Я the Soviet 
es of the economic life of the Sovi 
246, and Geography 10f 


Fall morning. 


Development and practice of collective bargainin 
Ustry, Publi 


P de an in- 
ing in 
| ges 
€ control of industrial relations 

H 

142 Labo, 11 

Ving; ү } 
$. t 
E; 1959-00 ar 


is s of 
Y of government expenditure s and E 
taxation; economic effects of exper litures, gove 
cbt Policies 


165 Ca, , | | 
3 Government Control of Economii 1 | 
Fall evening 
Changing role of ROVernm 
activity 


ent in Promoting and regulating economic 
?» types and Spheres of contro] 
166 y 


“Omparative с, 


Ул ету of E onon R: form { \\ a 1 
Not offered 1058 e 
Critic 3 
tical analysis of the major theories of 
orm w th J 


economic and s 
Special Attention to their Origins and backero 


re 


| 


Schmidt 


1955 _ Economd | 


j analysis ® | 


atıo rade, 
terna ( rganizat 
Acheso? 
|] 
ex e rates, acute 
tal ements; ро? 


n. " 


206 Bu siness Ly 


Sr 


The general 


208 The Nat 
Spring- 


1 he theory 


t naty 


210 Seminar in Ё 


Sprir 


Integr 
stude 
nomics, 


211 Readin, 
Fall 


4l “as arr 


s wi 


j é 


Integ 


ration 


Social 
me MEY fl y 
els; 


219 Manag 


Summer 1958 
Analysis 
rms, 


Е, onomics 


TiIng—cvenir 


characteristics ( 
of partic ular tl 


business cycle theories 
tonal Income (2) 


“san 


I irement 
of economic aggregates meast 
y onomıcs ( 


Ig—evening 


atıon of 


ranged 


ar 


ACCOUNtir 


вета! Eco no 


of Price, prox 


244 Collective Barga 


Cour 5 
nomics (3) 


ective bargaining 


f the policies « 


поти 


and change in econo 


1 
technology 


ism for labor, questions of 


of Instruction E 


I [ollan? 


social policy, con 
olutions of labor problems. 


Holland 


stag Ih 
4 orisi® 
t and the elements comprising 


contract 
f labor and of management 


Der el 


Sheneheld | 


pment (3) 


; er > Ў 1100 
mic activity, capital accumula : 
and business organization. 

ub 


(4) 
»" } 
f produ relations to econom!* 
in the in economy 


unit 


t i t mmun: 


$ 
1-82 International Economics (3-; 
Academic year—evening. 

> : 1 m, nm < 

Тһе modern theories of international economics, 

termining the balance of payments, 


Payments equilibriun 


284 United States Forei n Econ mic Poli 


techniques to obt; 


" 5 t 
Not ¢ ffered 1958-50 

Р i ; int — . © 
Analysis of foreign aid program: "e п 
Monetary policy of the United States: Uni 
*conomic organizatie n 


t 
DII Beowom: Development of Latin America (3-3) Wythe 

Academic ycar—ey 
Current policies 
Orcign 


ar 
loans and 
Ol Investr ent 


- : nhi riy te; 
programs, capital formation, public and pri а 
! pe sc hnological preconditions 
nvestment: socia nnological preco 


and te 


1 he Staf 
Асад, 


©пїїс year 


s 4 A 2 \\ vl 
"2 тетса: Trade and Comm 
Policy (3-4) | 
Not offered 1958-50 | 
Tariffs and exchange control sy tems, bilate and general с $ | 
mercial agreements, terms of trade i li 
2 E $ я | 
JO Problems in Internationa Financial Pol; A I f I 
Ў i 
Sprir 8—tvening y | | 
" . { | 
International financial problems in recent decades a d analysis of | 
E Aternal economic problems of severa countries | 
290... ES | 
9300 Thesis (3-3) 


аз arranged 


I COURSE OFFERED IN SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


0 the regular Courses announced 


above, the University 
Owin 
р Ptro ershi g Course for E 


in the Navy Graduate 
dvanced Management 


А : 
ental and Industria 


EDUCATION 


Ed.D., Professor of Education 
Ed.D., Professor of Education 


Education, 


James Harold Fox, A.M., 

Burnice Herman Jarman, A.M., 

Blake Smith Root, A.M., Ed.D., 
Officer 

Ralph Windsor Ruffner, A.M. 1 

Anthony Charles LaBue, B.S., Ed.D., Professor о] Education , 

Ray LaForest Hamon, Ph.D., п Education 

Charles Edward Bish, A.M., Ed.D., Professorial Lecturer in BE pir 

k Brougher, A.M., Ed.D., Professorial Lecturer ® 


John Frederick 


pxecutit 


> 
Professor of 


zd.D., Professor of Education 


Professorial Lecturer 


cturer ME 


cation 
Madaline Kinter Remmlein, Ph.D., J D., Professorial Le 
cation ra 
. Едиб 
Professorial Lecturer in 7 pdt 


Joseph Bueol Johnson, A.M., Ed.D 


Florence Mary Lumsden, A.M., Ed.D., Professi rial Lecturer 


1 Lecturer "m 


tion 
Howard Odin Johnson A.M., Ed.D., Professoria 
tion due 
| ) , of Edit 
Grover LaMarr Angel, A.M., Ed.D., Associate Professor of й "L 
| м 
John Carl Lang, A.M., Ed.D., Associate Professorial Lectt ^ 
} 
ucatıon 1 
dio : (шг 
LuVerne Crabtree W ilker, A.M. Associate Professorial Le 7 
ucation - in panel 
Raymond Ray Reed, A.M., Associate Profe ssorial Lecture’ rtf in p 


Eugenia Campbell Nowlin, A.M. Associati Professorial a 
ucation А 

Mary Ellen Coleman A.M., Assistant Professor 0] Educatio” " 

Carol Ruth St. Cyr, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 0) Education кш 

William Andrew McCa lev, Ph.D., Assistant É 

‚bb Detwiler, A.M Assistant Professor 


Harry Gru 
Levin Bartow Hanigan, B.S., Ed.D., Lecturer їп 
{ tion 


John Giancaspro A.M., Lecturer in Educa! 


Pr ofessor 
of Educatio” 


Education 


ii 
„ин : 


CONSULTANT IN RESEARCH 
la ) al € 
Wesley Earl Armstrong, A.B., Ed.D., Directors Nation 


FIELD STUDIES 


p of Field St 


udies 


Robert Whittington Eller A M. Directo 


(288) 


Education 


Field Service Coordinators 


Anderson. A.M., Assistant Principal Washington Lee Hioh 
, Arlington. Va 
07 Розе Maré, A.M. Assistant Prin ipal and Dean of Girls, Wake. 


School lir on, Virgin 1 
С, hool, Arlington irginic 
tude Manby Ri h 


Schoo). Arlingt: 


nond, B.S., A.M., Principal, Stratford Ju nior High 


n, / "тта 


in addition to the general edu 
* Curriculum 


or elen 


cuca 
ж" educ atic n f 
"unmg: ( par 
Avance ‚ 47 кшаап‹ | 
ed Prof In 
tor of ру Ronal Cerri f - 


"due ation (S 


А Ro, cu | Ü 


~ 
РА 


я 
t 
4- 
-— 
orani ipit a 


^ 


general cla 
To be taken 


tion 109-1 


113 Elementary 5‹ hool Art (3) 


Fall and spring: lecture ar 1 laboratory (3 h 
гк—а5 arral ] 


the elementary sch 


For undergraduates in 


| 

methods. Prerequisite 

114 Elementary Schoo! Music (3) 

Spring: lecture (2 h yurs) —evening, field work 
| ranged; summer 1955 
! 
' 4 iK 

ogy 1 and 29 


the Elementary 


116 Elementary School socta 

| Spring: lecture (2 hour 

| ranged; summer 1959. 

| For teachers Content, 1 

н п the elementary school сит 
I nd 121-22 or teaching 


{ 
Еа lecture (2 hours) 
| 1 ‘ 1958 


or teac 


120 Elementary Scho { Ати 


EE" 
, 
121-22 Society and the: 


Lecture (2 hours), 


ranged ) 


Psychology ! and 29. Mater 


(2 


n and 


eral st as well as the prospective teacher, First ha 
nd sociological development of education at local, n 
i м a м } ] "tk +} 
tional, rnational levels; cooperation of the school with 
Community agencies Second h org ation and at 
Schools; prir les and tk e ol tea 
» u *y 1 
128 Children’; Literature (2) M 
Spring ‚ecture (2 hours)—evening, field work 2 rs)- а 
ranged, 
For undergraduates in the elementary school cı 1 Exploring а! 
“valuating the newer books for children the childrer 
underst 


> t ing the cont 
“Ppreciatine 1 


children’s original expressions, Pr Psyc 
I and 29 
31 Common Teaching Skill; 2) гу 
'all—early afternoor spring—late afternoon 
E Seniors Ш the secondary school curriculum, Course, unit 
the Planning: Practical techn; 


¡ques used in connection with m 


assignment, procedures, directi 


Crences, evaluation, с] 
Activity SPonsorshin . tone 
and 121-5 Р "Vu 18 


group 


crica! routines, disciplines, the home 


7 
Ciassics, 


development 


Courses of Instruction 


с OMNE 
136 Teaching Eng lish (2 to 4) 

- " 

ey : 13 j—as ? 

Spring: lecture (2 hours) —evening, Neid work (2 hours к: 


ranged 
emester hours in Eng 
0 not 
l Studies (2 to 4) Re 
) —evening, field v rk (2 hout \—as arrange 
ir semesti h f tudics. 
Be 


matics $ 
calculu 
2 to 4) e A 
à А 1 pours) 
5 ‹ _ 1cid 
of 2 
of science 


i 1 
او‎ 
. woes ne Economist 2 | 
€ і Н‹ фо 
ıso Tea Business Sul 2) 
D IN! 
› * } ne educat® * 


> 
= 


Education 
TA 


2.2 ) 
79 


1 y . " . 
34 Comp arative Education ( 


Academic 


year—evening 


Curriculum * ( 3-3) 


Academic year—Saturd 


Gay mornit 


For expe ri 1 
Issues: 


and I 


c my a 


"TOC edure 


in curriculum development 
Student probler 
269 ^ 
2 
0 a 
7 Curri ulum Mat, rials* (3) 


2 th particular emphasi n the — 
10 4da) 
4 dol» "ent © / І | 
^efCent Growth and Developn "À 
$р Y | 
Pring Saturday mornir 


foreign educational systems w th th 


- P darati IT orshh 
IS Education of Except 


Fall—evening; summe 


For classroom teact 


n and guia 


, ment 


Ё A с 
›16 Educat n of Sl 


Not offered 1958-59 


Identification, nat 


unior high school 


f learning diffitul 


ic 


children. 


ne 


hasıs on 


{ slow ‚learning, © 
diagnosis 


leme 


A con ideration of basi 
conduct f 
Psycho 
FOOrr 


logi 
1 Practices 
„0° í 
228 Instru ti 


tonal Areas 


Spring—evening 

Critical appraisal of 

ng methods in the 

art nd crafts, hea 
229 Admi» trat 


achie 


ig activ 


1C 


۰ , me 
“eS tn DL lemen 


in Ele 


296 


241 


t2 
+ 


` 
Courses 


T ducati 
Educ агі 


n of the Gift 


of Instruction 


ed A3 ) 


Not offered 1958-59 
1 A ftednests 
For classroom teachers Nature and discovery f giftedne 
V 5 the gilted 10 re cular classes; experimenta! proje 
1 * + 
Human Relations 1n t! » Classroom * (3) 
Summer 1955 
8 
4 t . 100544 
iples and tices involved in interper j| relati 
с ra te er ind ar g icarn 
1 " ir ' и 
tool and Community (3) 


р 


Education 


A refre h 
Proaches t 
Partments 
Structura 


án 


of Er gli l 
| ling 


UistiC 
I gl 
nglish 


iterat 


з, comp 
ure 


267-68 


Academic 


year—even!i 


F 


and Socio 
Art Ed 


Not 


| 
IORY 


Ucatıon (4) 


"d 1958-59 


Experienced teacher Basic рик 
ers of art; use of visu 


ual and tactile me 
display and use of mmunity re 
awareness of the creative pr 
lat fee 
m 
“7/1 ci 7 nmi? d 


N 


Organization, human 


$71) 
t offered 1958-59 
; sims, Object ves, and ba IC 
Perimental Programs. Se. h 
à educati n, teaching-field 
` 


' experiences, 


xs 
g tate cal 
plant, pul 
y te hing 
f 
> $ 
ps, and technique 
f tet 
‹ не 


of Instruction er Be 


Educational financial F 
ods of financing рох 


Not offered 1958-59 


Purp« gathe ‹ aung 
| ublic participa g 
| 2 x 
| 278 School La 3 
| 
Not offered 1958-59 
{ sch A al rigi 
} | Ou 1 
caché рч taxpa cga 
t 5 y 
- 4 1 I 
279-0 AGU І 
Acade “ er 1958—1 
First hal] irrent C al 
ran al 1 à 
t A 
id i i 
trat 1 f 
| > 
| n Educa | 
| 
h ) | 
The a eva ap} “ 
' nue Met * 
85 Ехїта-сїа | 
Fall—eve 1 19 
і 
3 | t 
at 


preparat 


3 
essiona 


Education 299 
иса! А — 


29 


~% 


I pe ve eff 
; teaching efficiency) 
> - ha € ela | 
Planning the Sch: ! Plant (3 H 
Not offered 1958-59 
Selection of * evaluat of existing bui lings iat pre 
ent facilities; ptation to curricular needs; building, operation, aı 
Maintenance problem: 
› С 
Resear, h (3-3) | 
Acade П year—as arranged 
ndividust " } E 
Indis Gual research under the g ance of embe a 
Program and conferences arranged with an и 
Educational Re earch Met a Р; : 
Fall—late afterno n; sf à 1955 
Required of all Master of Arts candidates following Plan 2. Knowl- 
edge of elementary tatisti req ed 
Reading in Educ ation The Staff 
Fall—ar, 


alternoon; 


je 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


Norman Brat Ана, LLB, EE, MS. in ЕЕ, © techo, PI 
fessor of Electrical Engineering 

Ernest Frank, B.E.E., MS. in E.E., 
neering, Executive Офсет 

Forest Klaire Harris, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Electric 
neering ! 

Thomas Phillip Liverman, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Electric 
Engineering 

Robert Irving Sarbacher, Sc. 
Engineering 

Louis Depian, Ph.D., Associate 

Nelson Thomas Grisamore, Ph.D., Associate 


0 [есігі al Engi 


Ph.D., Professor of E 
¿1 Enge 


1 il 
ecturer in Electr 


D., E E., Professorial I 


al Engineer" p 


Professor 9] Electric 
Electric 


Professor of 
gineering > juni 
Robert Steven Ledley, 'rofessor ol Ele‘ 
Engineering 
Dwight Edward Shytle, Lecturer 
Kermit Milton Lovewell, B S. in E.E., Lecturer 


D.D.5., A.M., Assistant І 


ineerind 


in Electr al Eng P qnt 
in Electrica En 


ing 
George Abraham, M.S., Lecturer in Electrical Enginet ring ms 
William Walter Balwanz, BEE. M.S. in E! Lecturer ® 


Engineering 


George Pida, B.E.E., 


Lecturer 


M.S. in E.E., Lecturer іп El 


William Alderson 
William Herbert Gossard, AB. MS. in E.E» Lecturer ™ 
Engineering ical Y d 
Joseph Elias Guidry, B.E., M.S. in Е Е. Lecturer in P 
neering 
l Engine d 


Lecturer in Electrica 


James Milton Headri k, M.S., 
Peter Hans Sawitz M.S. in E.E., Lectu 


Louis Samuel Rotolo, B.S. in E.E., Lecturer їп 
tubin, B.S. in E.E., Instructor 


Llewellyn Adam Rubin 


ing 
Neely Forsythe Jones Matthews, B.S.E., Instructo 


neering 
Derrill Conway Rohlís, B.E.E., Associate їп Electrical 
y See pur. 
lectrical Engineering (Scho l of Engineering " # 
" „age 


4 Engi 


rer in El 
Electric ‘ 
in Electr" 


sering) 


co анаи Electrical Engineering 


First Group 


laws te 
and et 
€ гсш 
Ма 
(3) 
ver mmer 1 


Serr 


conductor 
electron; : 


ic 


Ё ес Ё 
102 М. 
93 Electri 
1 ‚ ; i 
~~ Morning and eve пе 

nt r 

Introduction "ji x ; 

та „+: : ctor analy [ 

Г песа. Analysis of : 

Nagnetic circuits Р ‹ a capa 

Matics 104 reregu ( Elect al J 


and ox s 
and evening 


{ 
4 ec « 
3 AT 

А { 
11, Mather 2 | 
н 
| 
ts t electros i 
‹ i 

> , MA 


X и mapping 
Р "M I е пи ) с 
ee laxwe 5 ғ at ns P еге ! | 
*Cquisite or Concurrent reg 1 Ma 
i . а ‹ 


гаће 


ae 


a AE 


111 


Ele trical Me 15u7 


Fall i 1 eveni 
all—morning ana evening 


Systems of units, tae ry of 


" 
galvanometer dynamics, | 
i Prereq 


circuit 


iments in d- 
| Engineering 


Instruction 


124 Communi. ations and High-frequency Rul 


Laboratory (2) 
Spring—afternoon and evening 
Experiment 


frequencies: 
tennas, 


Experime 


N I at microwave way 
“otted-line measurements ‹ f ۾‎ ling а: Р 
ite: Electrical E ineering 123. Prerequisite or « 

Чоп: Electrical Engineering 136. Laborat fee, $1 


1 General Network Anal 


nalysis (3) Matt 


olur: - А 
Solutions of linear integro-diffe 
Calculus, Lan) 


aplace tr 
Work func 


o 


t . 1 ипе and | y 
terminal t { : 
minal- and two-ter | work Р е 
sintering 107, Mathemat 112 


174 


159) 


Digital Computer Le 


aboratory (2) 


3) 


13 ар! 


р 
m 
a. 
> > A 


or CM 


| transist 


. networks: determi: бш 

{ t i works» У m 
, 1 network ropero è ! 
nct and general ns we f y» 


215 Analysis of M 


-— Electrical E ngineering 


305 


odulation and Noise (3) Alderson 
Spring—evening. 
Analysis by Fourier 
Works, 
method 


Basi 


modulation and 


spectra, noi 
of determining power spectra 


€ Concef ts of Digital Computer; (3) 


1! 
1 I ediey 
Fall—evening. 
Historical f " ET 
listorical survey of computers; arithmetic systems, computer logic, 
Dasic components of digi 


igital computers; selected topics in cyt 


ba 0 bernetics, 
Mormation theory, and logic. 


расак 


RINT dna е 


EN 


EN i 


Ba i ei ET 


ENGLISH 


Robert Whitney Bolwell, Ph. D., Litt.D., Professor 


ican Literature ın Resider nce 


A.1 Professor of English Literature 


Ernest Sewall Shep ard, 

Fred Salisbury Tup per Pl - Professor of E "д1 lish Literature 

Calvin Darlington Linton, PRD. Professor 0] English Literat" 
Literat" 


r of A merican 


Charles William Cole, Ph.D., Prof 
ecutive Ofhcer 

Robert Hamilton Moore, Ph.D., Professor of English Cor 

James Harold Coberly, Ph.D., Professor о] + iter att“ 

William Lewis Turner, Ph.D., Associate Professor f E 

Muriel Hope McClanahan, Ph.D., Associate Professor ® Englis 


position 

Philip Henry Highfill, Jr tate Professor 0 
erature 

John Gage Allee, Jr» 

John Palmer Reesing, Jr., I 


Ph.D., Associate Professor 0 
h.D., Associate Profess" 


I 


o] 


eratur 
r Gajd A.M., Assistant Profess® 


Robert Elemer 

Elizabeth Truman Wrig cht, A.M., Instructor in English co 
Nancy Marie Patterson, Ph D., Instructor 1n English 
Anthony Sant ingelo, A. M., Instructor in English 
A.M., Instructor in English 
M.F.A., Instructor 1 


Gennaro / 
Paul Harold 5 1 
aul. Curry Steele, А B., 


елеу. A.M. Instructo in Eng | 
mi 
sci 


Tames Ger rd Sweeney 
‚сй Л 


Emeritus of ^ 


iE 
== © 
€ = 
qe = 


fÉ nglish Pe li 
Engl 


r of Er split of sitio” 


Ant" 


„position 


Courses of Instruction 


terature (Cc lumbian 


ish Literature a 


raduate major in Engl 
їп English literature above the ophomore level n 
ee X - versit! 
\ English at this Univ 4, 
> om 
scope ar 1 difficulty» 15 < 
tne major ех : M olleg? 
in addition ents of C umbian pa 
"y pages 5 specific requiret ents must ж, 
{ е s 
1001 emester hours, 4! 
А >f hour’ 
thesi IX emeste! Ф 
Де, 
tructo! in 


approv 
1 falls; 4 tten examination. 
ophy (Graduate С ‚ page 98. : | fe 
{ i g field in English (School 0 
uca r ‚n curriculum, page 7 T o 
Required: } ge 166; and the professional courses lis 
page 171. 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
First GROUP * 
Stal 


spring—m гї ing 
do 


A course ın reading and wri 
` | attention i 


к А . $ „ading“ "L 
exercises in comp ition, read 8 N 
«qum. ا‎ T) 


2 Eng is AC 


Еа, 


1958 


Exercises in 


English 


Colum! 


+ Engli, 


Fall—m. rni 


1958 
К 


sıx-hou 


c 


r sition reading The с M n IX u 
d t in t re- 
1 Composition course d of al t in 
tan ( ege curricula 


sh Comp. riti п * (4 Mo 


se in criti 


a and practice of expository and arg en- 
‘ hni } ~dure The s } f the 
tative techni jues and resea procedure. The sec 
r English Con 


Columt 


етее 


11 The y 


Fall—m, 


1958, 


The ry 
english 


1 09 Ex 
F 


ы 


А study 


fequisite 


Dos it ory Y б it 


tion course required of stu 


Prerequisite: English 1 


an College 


rs of one ot ti 


roductory literature courses 
riting of Reports ( 1) 


ming and even 


spring—morning and evening; sumn 


and practice in tl 


in ч rte > рца 
the writing of technical report Prer 
1, and 2 or 4 


SECOND Group 


ing (3) McClanahan and Stafl 


ening 


рне нк лит‏ ی 


Courses of Instruction 3 


Prerequisite: English 114; con 


ENGLISH LIT ERATURI 


, 
First GROUP 
prd T Sta 
«1-52 Introdı uction to Eng lish Literature * Tupper and * 
(3-3) 
1959 
І Academic year—morning, alternoon, 4 e ummer © 
F Г 
| A historical survey Prereq! I f 
А ‚45% 
91-92 Introduc n t Eur y \ yard and: 
(3-3) 
nic year ng and evening 
C eration of various types. Prerequi E: I 
Seconp Grour* p 
Ale 
Enelish Literatur from the Beginnings to 
| 
d 
| 
| 
| 
4 
[| 


| 
Not offered 1958-59 (See English 239-4 ull 
»d " ll: 
ES: First half: po« nd 1603 to I Se ond : eS 
- > $ 4 ч gar? "7 
a 
* All pre-Columbian Colleg tudents (whe required to take one year a Oe 
ollege s ^ ^ d que nguageh French, Сеин” 4 
j ог mA 
r 


1 
of the intros ch 
d.i 


of literature in. Eng 


one year 
e of English 1, both semesters 


of one 


91-92, 
| 61-41 


ELS ЗИ English " i: — A | 
141-42 The Neoclassi. al Movement (2-2) Hight | 
| Academic year—morning; summer 1958—Engl 142 
| Poetry апа prose from 1660 through the mid-eichter cent 
ES The Romantic Moves 3-3 R 
Academic year—evening 
From the n id-eighteenth century thr ugh Shelly and Keats " 
101-62 Victorian Literature (3-2) Shepard Y 
Academic year—morning 
| Poetry and prose from 1830 to 19 $ 
165-66 The Twentieth Century (3-3) Lintor j 
Acaden їс year—ever ing: summer 1958—Englis! 16$ 3 К 
British Poetry, prose, and drama sir e 1900 Я 
181-8, The English N, vel (2-2) Re "SINE i 
Academic year—morning 
Major English ne velists from the cighte th centu о the present 
day, 


183_ be Ed à 
| Eu The English Drama (3-3) Highfill ! 
Academic year—cvening; summer 1958—English 184 (4) 

First kalt: concerned principally with the drama of Shakespeare's ‹ 
lempora ries. Se 


cond half: a hist. rical survey from 1660 to the pres- 
ent day, 


192 Medien 


al Legend a nd Saga (3) 

ed 1958-50 
Celtic and Norse. 

200 Proseminar: R 

‘erature À 

Academie ‘ 


Not offer 


199... 


eadings for the English 
fajor (2 2) 


year—afternaon and eve 
‘on 
Conferences and group discy ior 


THIRD ( IROUP 


'aucer (+ 


| 251-52 
| 
| 201-02 
Е | 
J $ 
| 
i 
Í | 
| i | 264-66 
| 
! 
i Í 
| 295 j 
| 
4 
| 
"n 
2993 
A 
H 
i 
| 
i 
f 
] 
71—7 


(354 


) 


Courses of Instruction 


Engli 
ente 
—еу‹ 
ified 


if 
135-36 
enth Century Liter 
k uate First ) 


id alternate years 
Er h 141-42 
the R ma? Movement 
| 1958-59 
Er 151-52 
‚ Victorian Literatur 123) 
1958-59 
te: Er 161-62 
n Twentieth Century Literal 
1958-59 
History of English Lite 
1955 Eng 29 
it proval 
AMERICAN LITERATURI 
First GROUP 


A 
"Торре | 
| 


| 


‘ad 
ture (3-3) ReesiM 
f ures exclus 
TR 

3) a 
3) Reesi® 


shep? | 
! 
¢ the gruct — 4 
he Y . 2 
1 he Y 
i 
suf 
¿e 
* Cole an 
er 1958 «m 
th с д! 
nings 10 fos” 
nnus ite: 
Prerequ® 


English 


313 
SECOND Group* 
170 The American Short Story (3) 
Summer 1958, 
The historical devel pment of 
171-72 Studie; 


f the short story in Americ 
in American Literature (4—4) 
1958-59 and alterr 


$ 3 


ycars: academic year—ever ng; 1959-60 and 
alternate years ig 
Major factors in cul ti s show by - 
Standing Writers. Eng 51 r 71-72 
Da " ў * 
/3774 Major American Poet; (3-3) А 
Academic year—morning; summer 1958—English 


174 (3 
Advanced 


alf: fror 
twentieth 


Critical study 
n beginnings 
century, 


y. 4 u m 
I US * 
75 76 American Drama (3-3) 


of significant « 
through nir 


cteenth 


1958. 


| 59 and alternate 
altern 


ale years: ac 


| 
Cant plays and forn First 
entury. Second half: the 
C 
yCar—evening 1 
к А | ant novels and short 
£ can 1 15 and nort 
irst l c , 
het half from be inni "rough nineteenth century, Second hal 
Wentieth century 
?C 7 у. 
(9-80 


> . 
"Oseminar L 


я for American Thought 
and Civil 3 è 


> he Staff 
1 ization Maj TS (3-3) 


follo . Enel take one year of Eng 
1 ` tm hglish Classic I Ded F h, Germar & 
! an fhce of i anguages, х DAC à ( pa 
М \ A glish 4 Engl as, both semesters of or e of the tro y e € 
y, Зад "$2, < 
`~ S1. “e723, Ote ] i 
I 52, or Spanish" 22, Classical Languages and Literatures 71-73. Frer 
$1-$2 وأ‎ Prerequisite to all secot Four 


Courses of Instruction 


314 


277-78 Studies in American Fiction (3-3) 
Academic year—as arranged 


Prerequisite: English 177-78 or the equivalent. 
| of the instructor. 


the approval ol 


aduate with the 
279-80 Thesis (3-3) 


RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPART 


Education 136, Teaching Englı 


F 


History 151-52, Enelish Hist 
Һу 111-12, History f Phi 


OSODNY 


Phil 


Open to the under 


The Sul 


MENTS 


GEOGRAPHY 


Rob ` 
ert Dale Campbell, Ph.D., Professor of 


cer 


H , 

там W alter Westermann, А.М., 
ard Ernest Murphy, Ph.D., 

Bachelor of 

tental > ° ө 


IS st 


Geography, Executive Of- 


Assistant Professor of Geography 
Assistant Professor of Geography 


m Geography (Columbian C 
Arts and Letters curriculum in t 


ge—Depart- 
College, sce 


: : : - - к. 
| Economics а * Her recommended that this curriculum ¡ Botany 1 d 
e History 21. ^. Gtatist e ectives must includ 
ВЕ АРһу s, and sa ӘГУ 71-72; and Statistics 91-92. | I 
“Wired: in „47: N 

‘tated ed: ın additior to the gencral req - 
Soup cout 82-88, twenty-four seme 
on ses, including Geography 103-4 


Partments 
© semester } 
i Ge 


І і ¢ ап & ‹ a -— 
required work must include Geog 291-2 
¿ еў ati a ici eld m G raphy (Sch | 
op Quired “erequisite: the E n curr page 7 
) ic р 
N Dage 171 tography Option, page 167 and the prof " urses liste Hi 
! / u їп + P i 
ctop 
of Ph; | 
/ Philosoph, (Gra luate C u il) С, 1 е ò? v 
= First Group 
31 Int ; , 
roduction to Geograph. ( 1) 11 e »tail 
Fal " . 3 | 
mo P enrî 
Ming; SPring—evening: sumn er 1958 
A Study of place attribut j i 
tions of P “outes and characteristic patterns and associa 
Physical and ultural earth features 
52 у | | 
orld Region; 1) Staf 
"PATI | 
"evening spri 
А Е u 1955 | 
1€ analve; | 
f nalysis of World regional div: ] | 
1 region complex “Bional divisions; description and inte ctat 
the distrihus: P, X68; evaluatior { regi I T er ff 
tributi n and a tivi . y х 
SEconn (? 
| SECOND ( ROUP 
93-4 C 3 


Princ ple { t 
nd 

ind graj f 

of 1 Prereq 


у ^hol 
113 Geomorpholo 


Spring: lecture—ait 


114 Weather and Ch 


Fall lecture—aft 


of 


Geography 


132 Land Use * (3) 


Spring—mornir g. 


“= 11 lennise D 
Principle $ of geogr iphic area ana ysis and land planning. P: 
Geography 51 and 52 


I41 Geograph vol Se ttlement (3) 
1959-60 and alternate years 
The study of the nature and 
trends and Patterns, 
recommended 
©mography, ) 


142 Urban ( 
1959-60 


lorm of settlement, 


А 
(Sociology 141, Population Pre 
as an elective 


lems, is strong); 
for students Particularly interest 


reography (3) 


and alternate 


years, 


form, and function 
st rongly 


Location, 
ciology, i recomme 
ha б, | 

Агу interested In urban stu 


mic Geograph 


y of the United : tates (3) 
F 


all—eyen ing, 


e (4) 


183 Western Europe 


Fall—evening 

er : pel 
184 The Mediterranean Camp 

Sy rit Q—CVCT ing 


| 4| 
Not offered 1958-5 
The Middle East * 


150 


| 19% Eastern and 
| N " Fe ed 19 8-59 
6 TheS tUnion* (3 
1959 alte té \ 


Tırıan Grour! 
can 


201-2 Seminar: History and Philosophy 0] | 
one C PU a 
e first ha 


* Regional survey. No prerequisites For 
specific regions, regiona es in the department 
are strongly f mmended, for example: Ecor 
Latin America; History 164 uth America 
N ot Tren in Latin Am 


EL [8$ Geography 319 


221 Seminar: Mili 


tary Geo raphy (3) Campbell 
Not offered 1958 59 
231-45 € : е 
Бат“ Seminar in Geography (2 3) Murphy 
Summer I958—( Jeography 231 (3). 
251-52 Semi E FEFE DT, >. 
= “Seminar: World Problem Areas—the Rim Murphy 
sands (3-4) 


Academic year—evening. 
First halt: 


the Middle East. 
295-96 Re 


Second half: Southeast Asia. 
search (3-2) 


The Staff 
Academic year—as arr 1 


Special directed stud; 
i ted studies 

299 E 
300 Thesis (3-3) 


The Staff 


Course OFFERED IN SPECIAL PROGRAM 


n iti 
tery ppa on to the regul 
Ministratig 0 Owing course 


Program. 


ar courses announced above, the University 


for students enrolled in the Engineering Ad- 


2 puo 
71 Engineering Geography (3) 


GEOLO( JY 
"up AE ; “г 
Geza I eleki, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Get logy, Exe utive Of 
Charles Louis Christ, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
Michael Fleischer, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer ın Geology 
Howard Tasker Evans, Jr. *h.D., Pr fessorial Lecturer 11 
turer 1n Geology p 


Irving Friedman, Ph.D., Lect 


Geol 


Bac helor of Ar r Ba helor of Science titi 
“olle Pu LY) sartmental) —P А T +} 


U 


Geology 


SECOND Group 


g 


174 Re; 


„ional Geology II | 


Xt offered 1958-59 


Jistributiof 
Hemisphere, 
i Geology 


site 


GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATUR 


of German - 
Ji xet! 


Associate Professor 
of German» 


Gretchen Louisa Rogers, Ph.D., 
Associate Professor 


Wolfram Karl Legner, Ph.D., 


tive Officer 
James Cecil King, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of German | 
Co 
Ll = ^ ! res ( 
Bachelor of Arts wuh a major їп German: Languages and Literati fi 
the Arts and Letters € 
$ 


lumbian Colleg Departmental) —Prereqt 
in the Junior College, see page 68, 
Required: in ition he 
88. 


stated on page 
first 


in the fi 

Arts in Education 
the Education cu! 
tion, page 168 at it 


First GROUP 


NA 


DEW ee 


” y 
A Germanic Languages and I 


49 German Re 


Ateratures 


Fall—Sat ırday 


Dun, 7 , 
Primarily f 
лагі) 


n 


SECOND Group 


Parts I and II 


gi 


HISTORY 


Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor 0! Europt 

Wood Gray, Ph.D., Professor of American History : mal 

Howard Maxwell Merriman, Ph.D., Professor of American Diplo" 
History, Executive Officer 

Myron Law Koenig, Ph D., Professor of American History 

Hollett Davison, Ph.D., Professor of European Histor) 

bus Davis, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Lat * 


I i 
{mer 


Roder 
William Colu 
can History ; 
Ronald Bettes Thompson Ph.D., Associate Professor of Europes” 
tory 
Richard Catlin Hask 


pis 


sate Professor of 4 


Courses of Instruction _ a 


328 
3 S ЗАНОНЕ ri 

110 Thought and Culture of the Western World II: Kay 
the Middle Ages and Renaissance (3) 


r pring—1morning 


1058-59 and alternate years: %Р r ' 
i А : anism a 
Christian thoug! to Thomas Aquina I po" 
he classical revival, ‚cular literature the fine # 
, сеї 
T] 7 7 , , ays? 
119 Thought and ( ılture 0] the Wester? World III Ka) 
from the Reformation thr the Age 0] 
Reason (3) 
1959 ind a ar 
orm 
owth of Protestant f 11 Ce nter-R . gri 
jentif à sali Enlightenme® ' 


the scientunc revis 


1959 à à ^ 
The € R et beralism T 
shorit ' і che „f model 
t \ elig | the f 
ec f f 
Кау“ 


144 
N 1958 
1740-1945 
145-46 R ın Histor 3 
A 1 
and ‹ à Fir 
2. 3f پک‎ halí: th 


329 
History = 


Y } , ^ 1-1) Davison 
149-50 European Dipi matic Hist TY 1373 
Academic year—n 


Background f the Euro 


prac- 
n Р 1 € id ol dl pru 
eA VD ue with er п the 
he 7 ress 1 inna, Wilh i 
tices and relations since the Congr ( : First 
Policies and action [ the g | 
i e 185% 
маф 10 1878, nd ha I 


we Koer ig 


E year— ning 

1 t of t cial, and economic 
A general urvey ol the dev [ ol f 9 ^ «Pya па. First 
Institutions of lasting significance in the English s king 
half: to r 89. Second half: since 1680 


Ancient American 
1958-59 


Davis 


and a ternate year 


A study of the Maya, Aztec, Inca, and 
North and ‘South America 


2 Iberi tan Ba: kg 
1958-59 and a 


His story of pa n and Port 


O the rise * and decline of the 


3C olonial . Latin America (4) Davis 
F Hi 


nd institutional d pments in Spanish 
2 وا‎ P del LI и мш ai v I0} r > ar 1 
| and Portuguese Amer rom the cor "wen he wars inde- 


ummer 1955; spring 1959— 


and 20th „me Independe 


ca Since ependence (3) Davis 
| nn EA 

е , ig and ) t 
Eveni 


and summ п immer 1959; spring 1960. 
A survey of the , à 


———— 


Courses 


4 Ameru а? 


ier 
to 
1 in 
€ ien 
For fei 
ve 
1607 ^ 
n t 
І { 
( 1) 
and 
il tramew 


ional h 


of Instruction 


| ' 
developmen 


ligion, journalist 


190 


191-92 


193 


95-0 


197-98 


Hi 
Fal 


| 
| TA 
331 Wit 
AW 
IN 
«anada and the United States (3) Merriman (| A 
4 | 
' 
f 


History 


tory Of the N 1 Ea 4 ^ ] jav 


T graduate stu 
itu 


in Structo, 
ги uir 
required for re n in 
s'stration in each third 


291-92 


$ 


of Instruction E 


Seminar in Eurasian History (3) 
Spring— ; 
у n 

| ; р npso 
Reading Course їп a н | 2 
Р teste studi 1 
| avis 
Seminar in Eur Diplomatic Hi y 


ES \ al ' 
^ 1 ar 1? 3 ‚© Н 
(3—3) 
A 
EN 1 { Ms p 
| tional H 
A 
\ 
Seminar 1? D 
{ 1St 
S , 
A 
› 
а 
S ni H 
Ea 
ks du \ 


the United Statt? Gr} 
an Haske" 
І | Ме? 
[he su 
er 1958 


HOME ECONOMICS | IM 


Fra 
4nces K; " " 
> Kirkpatrick A.M., Professor of Home Econ 
Officer 


Cath 7 
"Im Mildred Towne, A.M., Professor of Home Economics 


of Instruction e 


| 


tion; the ргорег selection of colo 
E ! 
CR : dee" e 
71 Costume Design and Fashion Economics (3) Гом? 
Fall—afternoon. 
| 
) 


77 Marketing (3) 


Not of ered 1958-59. 
‚ he . stitution 


Р 1 at home 
SECOND GROUP 
102 Advan „і Food Preparation 43) 
N — 
| ' he fu | processes of f 
r of food materiais al 1 various * 
18107 Mat fee, $18 
106 Quantity Ci кету (3) 
Not offered 1955-59 
le f the 


123 Househ Id Finance and Problems 0] 


Consumer (3 


! Clothing Construct 


143 Advanced 
Not offered 1958-59. 


inciples in nutrit 


in healed 


fered 19:8 


171 House F 


urnishin 4 
F 


3) 


al—afı 


Home 


emoon, 


I anning fre m 


“lewpoints: home fur, hi 
n ttre n 1 г 
ES, et Material Tee 


181 ¿e Child im the A 
Ne а, 


selection, 


ervision of H 
‘all, 


I a 
9 Su N 


f 


supe 
to teach in $ 


‘tional Mana emé 


ome Ma 


rvision 


tederally aided scl 


ease, Material fee, $8 


e 


P. 229 
Kirkpatrick 


the infant 
and growth of ше infant, 


P 


7 


- 

re parent-child re 1 | 

{ 

1 tr І 

nt and Еси Kirk h 
Р nd 
home 1 са ‹ 
R ent 1 el ‹ 
ment ( 


Designed to meet 


س 
mn‏ وم nn‏ 
va‏ — — 


Courses 


є 


f 


Instruction 


JOURNALISM 


Ross Pelton Schl 
Officer 


ert Crumpton Willson, A B., Assistant Professor of Jour 
Prank Landt Dennis, A.B., LL.B., Lecturer in Journalism 


John Vincent Hinkel, M.S., Lecturer in Journalism 
ip Ross 


‚ Lecturer in Journalism 
Oward Lee Coppenbarger, 
Jack Edward Eisen, А.В., Lecturer in Journalism 
ir Taylor Hendley, Jr., A.B., Lecturer in Journalisn 
Louis Robinson, A.B., Lecturer in Journalism 
Ray Stockstill, A.B., 


ibach Ir M.S Professor of Journalism, Executive 


Lecturer in Journalism 


Lecturer in Journalism 


SPECIAL LECTURERS 

Richard Hollander, M 

‘mes Russell Wiggir 
imes Herald 


anaging Editor, The Washington Da eu 
is, Executive Editor, The Washington Post 


achelor PER , К . mbian ( D 
win a major in urnalısm (( x е Р 
Mental) р X 7, we а 1 ; Ж, C 
see . ze "requisite: the Arts and Letters curri i 
9 68, including English 51-52 or 71-72, H y 2, P 
› And Journalism 71-72, | 
(rr sired; | 
ta The general requirements of Columbian College, as stated ~ | 
(a Wenty-four hour of second-group courses in J y vue > ; и 
d e - 
ol rurnalism 111, 115, 196 198; (b) six hours chosen : = 
33, 13 EP ә ane y 5 
(3) р 144; (с) six hours chosen from Journalism 140, 142, 143, 145, 15 
y ) Welve hours of sec nd-gr Up courses, chosen ir 
a adviser, їп One other department . f C а ( - 
^K may take courses i l 


es in more thar ne departr 
First Group 
by 
{1—72 |, ; : , hlabach. V 
72 Journali; min American Soci ty (3-3) Schlabach, 
Academic year—mor 


ning and evening 


Evolution of 


| 
i t Wspapers and other 
al, and econo: IC life: +) neo { 
to fund tal hn yr pe a 
Adamentals ot new thering and pre 


SECOND Group 
ПІ Reportin 


Fall £ (3) 


ppenbar 
—moming and evening; spring—evenir ; 

Instruction and classroo; Practice 

hstr a m acti 

Writing News; em; hasis CWs[ 


>” oo d 


[nstruction 


Sprir g—afterno n. 
nd writing of federal 


338 Courses of 
та Make-up (3) Schlabach 
| 
of news and other material for publication, po 
ay, use of picture | other graphic pre entations. 
121 Adva d Reporting: Magazine Feature Art les wills? 
(3) | 
I spring—eve 
1 (0 
) agazine es, materi = 
1 n 
123 Advanced Reporting: Communt News (3) pende 
Fa |—ever ing 
Instruction and practice in coverage and writing of local news 
. ” Je mr 1 y 4 cst” 
137 Advanced Reporting: National Affairs (3) socks 
ot 


J , 
Journalism ЕЗ 


ás Public Relations (3 
145 Principles and Problems of I ublic Relatio 


Fall—Saturday morning. 


Principles, I ler ti I 
Agencies, commer 
institution Case hi 

151 Editorial Writing (3) 


Fall—evening. 


Instruction and 


196 Seminar (3) 
© 


practice in writir 


Pring—cvenir f 


For Journalism 1d $ O1 
to secondary fields of stud 


Law of the Press (3) 
Spring. ver 


198 


ling, 


Freedom of the pre 


p, legislative t 
! - 

4 ; the R age 

“s contempt of « urt, ¢ cw А 

and the newspaper busin iw ol эйр 

Comment on public characte right ol y 


p 
A 


E ۴ 


LAW 
LL.B., J.D., Professor of Law 


William Thomas Fryer, A.B., 
Carville Dickinson Benson, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Pr fessor of LA av 


James Forrester Davison, A.B., LL.B., LL.M., S.J.D., Professor of m 
Oswald Symister Colclough, B.S., LL.B., LL.D., Professor ® 
Í 


Herman Israel Orentlicher, A.B., LL.B., Professor of Lau 8 
*Leroy Sorenson Merrifield, A.B., LL.B., M.P.A., S.J.D., profes” 


Law 
„сог of Lae 


Orville Hassler Walburn, A.B., LL.B., J.D., Prof › 
David Benson Weaver, A.B., LL.B., Professor о] Lau 
Louis Harkey Mayo, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., Professor of I 


Glen Earl Weston, B.S., LL.B., Professor of Lau 

John Wingfield Jackson, B.S., LL.B., Adjunct Professor 9l Lat 

t Myers, LL.B., LL.M. Adjunct Professor 9 
tur" 


iu 


Frank Hammet 
John Albert Melntire, A.B., LL.B., LI D., Pr tessorial Lei 
Law T je 
Justin Lincoln Edgerton, A.B., LL.B Professorial Lecture”, J it 
Philip Field Herrick, A.B. LL.B., LL.M., Professor Lei 

Law 

yr 

George Edward Monk, A.B., LL.B., LL.M Professorial Led 

Law | Leet 


B. LL.B., LL.M., $.J-D» Professorit 


Charles James Zinn, A. 
in Law 

Joseph Dach, LL.D., 

Louis James Harris, A.B., LL.B., 


LL.B., Professorial Lecturer 1n Lew Я T 4 
$.J.D., LL.M. Professor ^ 


in Law e 
d À 
h Czyzak, A.M. LL.B., Professor al Lecturer Fe 
John Joseph Czyza Professorial 1 in ри 


Patrick Walsh, A.B., LL.B., Profess or 
Ph.M., J.D., Associate profe oje 


Ir, A.B. LL.B., Associate N 
! Т: 


Leonard orial 


Robert McKinney Cooper, 
William Thomas Mallison, 
Lau Nn. 0 
Robert Galloway Dixon, Ir., Ph.D., [ L.B. Associate Prol 0, 
Jackson Reid Hambrick, A.B., LL.B., Associate | nri Us 
Milton Paul Kroll, A.B., LL.B., Associate Professorial Lee in Le iy 
Lecture! par! 
‚еск y Lect 


Paul Archibald Rose, LL.B., Associate P: ‚fessorial а 
B.S., LL.B., Associate professo"! 


George Nelson Robillard, 

Law La p 

Gust Angelo Ledakis, B.B.A., LL.B., Assistant Рт = і! 
rj j nm 


Raymond Warren Young, Ph.D. J.D Assistant 1 
ч ч x и 
Crombie James Dickinson Garrett AB. LI В., Let 


- Lau 


William Woolcott Goodrich, LL.B., Lecturer in Leu 
"cent Kleinfeld, LL.B., Lecturer in Lau 


terbert Joseph Liebesny, J.D., Lecturer in Lau 

^а Сей Davis EL DLE. LLM. Lecturer in Low 
‚mas Hayward Brown, Lecturer in Lau 

»Squale Joseph Federico, A M., LL.B., Lecturer in Lau 
Ore 


ke Joseph Goldsborough. BS. J.D., Lecturer in Lau 


h L'Hon medieu, Jr., B.S., LL.B., LI .M., Lecturer in Lat 
lexander Kend, җе к LEI "n 


rk of the Trial Practice 


i the require: а 2 , LAS I 
0 1 
j Latos faster of A el í 
Practir i veer Comparative ] aw, Master Com Í 
e), and Doctor of ) se 
І 


First YEAR 
100 Ar 


F 


ency (2) 


All—evening: spri, 
vening; sprir d 


rir 
Master 1 Р 
: fa T and Servant ( tatus of agent j 
agency relation, ac authority, y 
cipal), unauth transactions. 
І ۷ 
По Constitutional y 
T Gt Law | 4) 
ы : AT | сүс 
Historical introducti, à; — { 
Shar 2 , D $ Ina 
paration vers, роки р : Gove nt е 
Systerr , ~ 
п and relat n of fede t ; i | 
rights and ! u , 


f Instr uchun 


о! 


` 
Courses 


342 


کے 


Dav 1800, 


n 7 oth j ол Y 
115 Legal Me thod and Legal Fryer, Benson, 

System (4) Merrifield, Walburn, L edakis 
Am Я . eds ef 
rning spring—morning and evening; sum? 

: : 2" 
[ntroducti п to sul i pr edural law dealing with basic po 
cepts; training ın i law and legislator 
using modern case records, books and 1 " 
writing; importance ol in asoning 80 7 
precedents under doctrines of stare de i { the cast; ane ( 

idicata; development „American leg al ystem; organizati 
judiciary and bar, stre o enforcement of ethical tandards. 

: t ( round 

145 Personal Property 2) Fryer, Dixon, Mallison, 22 
| 
i - € —evenin ummer 1958 
n5 
Concepts property, in interests creat ted by bailment 
und pledges; п ethods ol acquiring OW nership. T 
» 7 ab? 
ı<o Real Property (2) Benson, W alburn, 26 
Fa € g pring—n rning immer 1958. p 
a, PO 
H топса backgr: ind of e ¡aw of estates and С jnveyance 
€ ‹ cor rrent estate 
^. ertt 
, art 
160 Torts (4) Merrifield, Walburt? 
I Ба { 1 
[ j € і jm 
Li m to persons tangible things jefamatıoN 
si 
m 


SECOND YEAR 


„————_ 


n . ine: sur 1956 
“—morning and evening; sur y i 
» ted ку 
ن‎ Б E rn [ tria > 
Pleadings, discove ry, Joinder, | R „е , C ICH 
lems, Emphasis is on Federal Rules оі 
Modern codes 


219 Commer, ial Pat 


| 
| 
nd eve К 1 r 1955 
: under t Í 
f and check esj | 
nge, pron d 
trument 


224 Commer, tal T 


ransactions (4) 
Spring— morning and evenir 
The law relating t 

Security finan in ] 


ng devices 
attention to the eilect of 


" 1 nd 
) the sale 


{ 
Marriage annu t, and div lor and cust І | 
Сопот, relatior | 
| GU 1 r 
240 Eviden. e (4) | W { 
Sprir *—Tmorning and « 1 1958 | 
Funct MS of court 1 1 
| ~ r 


application of the 


n 
hearsay гше 


| 
Statutory "ir f { Р t TAS 
the © 


en Courses 0] Instruction í ED 
Bens” | 


2 


] evening 


A study of the federal income tax, inclu 
Practice and prox 


f statutes, 


construction « 


1«lative су 
edure, апа legislative policy 


Trusts and Estates (4) 
Fall -morning and eve 
Formalitie f execution of w 
limits on testamentary 
trusts, inter vivos and te 


tates and tr Ist estates 


g; summer 1958 


contest; 


of 


Cs 


Unfai ir Trade Practi es (4) Weston 


orning and evening 


tices at common law and 
pyright law; misappropr 


| consumers against 


à k pra 
THIRD YEAR 

1d Miralt (2) Davis 
S . 

Pring—eyenir ^ 

. 
peral and state jurisdiction: jurisdiction over Ge end 4 
marit s crimes, in equitable matters, etc.; laws applicable to 
Ume worker, and maritime Ir 


f Instruction 


13 Constitutional Interpre tations (2) 


دی 


Not offe red 1958-59 


Advanced cou 


titutional law. The Constitution 4 
[ lim ited government, separatio d 


tutional trà doctrines $ 
powers, imj mitations on legislative power, p sig 
“due process in cu t constitutional developments. Intr uct lar 
! comparative const ional law, with studies in the constitution? 

f selected states о! the Unio! 


218 Creditors’ Rights (4) 


Not offered 1955-59 
| $ yan 
Remedies of unsecured ( r iudements, fraudulent conve? park 
creditors’ agreements, equi and statutory receivershiPs y 
ıptcy he general appre ach is that of law adi istration 
West? 


| 
j | 
=) 
| History 
teenth century schools; sociological Juris pru quot „. the 
of law; law and morals; law and the * Late, radi A 
law; th 


ye nature 
t matter of law; 


sources and forms of 
‚eral legal concepts m 
Мет 


sub) el 
t: analysis of gen 


| 
теп 


ms | 
| 339 Labor : {rbitration (2) 


! 
Labor arbitration and 
otiation and admin: 


j 
A 
my 
| | А ye 
i nung; $ سم‎ wi s". 
А 4 “oa , : dy 4 it^ 
of jurisprudence; schools of jurists, particu... of at. 
theorie pe? 
80Р, de 
procedures, and § 


Legal problems arising 
‚Бог standards Y soci 
n of wages ar 


the regulati 
inst unemf 


jrance ag 


5-66 I 


345 Legislative Drafti 


Falle. ening, 


Advanced in 


lraftino 
iraltır 


i pract n legislative с 
truction and pra in 


349 Local Gi 


Types and ol jecti 
ernmental unit 


hànges; local lawmakır 


355 Mortgages (2 ) 


ning: sur 


Security interests 


in 


r t ч 
prof 
Ment, and extinguishr 
35€ >, , 
359 Paten: Law [* (2) 
Fall vening 
ind nature of pat I 
» Novelty, ity t pate p 
Чоп, acts constitutir ‹ ` А ! 


'atent Trial Pract; 


Academie 


Year 


Mal! 


х 


zu... А Courses of Instruction e 
і Frye! 


| authorities concerned with 
¡ deral reg! 


phasıs on 16 


on by federal, state, ат d 
‚sing, rates, services, 
| oi interstate ( perati Ms; JUGICIAI 

А 7 yo 
Orentlichet Mi 


estitution of benehts confe 
ust enrichment 
39 Orentlich®! 
000 
I ntext of accom 10 
| n 
practices, with attention e of 
hir Jations an the la 
of legal problems generally. 


385-0 7 y Pr | EIER 
{ y: Б 
Monk, Walsh, Ren ric ‚5 
A 
: ‹ к 1 € t 
P > " 
f f 1 a К rial 
| Ol assig ed cases; trial tactics and techniques; p e 
ourt room j rocedures pursuant to Federal Rules ای‎ 
pure t der ules. j gem 
rg the senior уса! Prerequisite forty" 
ding Law 21$ and 24 
291 World Law (2 
joe 


GRADUATE COURSES 
ра“ 


Group st 
} f ‹ 
408 ( nal 1 3i 
: law: 
Group ft ol emporary f blems in constitutions! 
>) 


e. 
¡A 
B 


V | E lems | n the control and er 
the Atomic EnergY 


underlying the pr 


Saleguardıng atomic | 
i M 1 1 ) 
ve industrial contr 


Interests against the 


implications in prospec 


ns of protecting personal 


ty problem of | 

nopoly, the security proble | 

ıt monopoly, | : | 
mation, | 
| 

! 


Spring—ey ening 


' 

j | » ^f За r 
Group st ly t t G S ahati Tarian : | 
testamentary Ruts, conserva 7 ^ А 
ance, tax at f | 
Profit-sh; ents 

| І 
Eviden, e s Seminar (2 
1959-60 and iter: c 


er l 
flected y ( Ving prese ч s sought | 
ээ ! nnection wit 
and CXpert testi 1 = 
Uniform Ry | 


of 


1 
ies of | 


forensic m 


icine 


Food a nd Drug La: 
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Spring—evening. 
A survey of children’s behavior and personality disorders. 


227 Seminar: Counseling and Guidance (3) 


| 
y 

Spring—evening. 
blems in vocati mal, educat 
various types of agencies with partic gl 
Prerequisite educational Of psyc 
vents and Psychology 129 Or the equivalent. 


Recent developments and current pro 
and per onal gt 
reference to education. 


measurer 


dance in 


pree? 


| 228 Seminar: Techniques of Counseling (3) 
Sr ring—evening. 
| 
al Specific type of vocational educational, and per 
le roached thre ugh ti case method € 
| vious course in с‹ ‚unseling and guidance and fa 
| analysis thod 
229 Seminar: Occuf ational and Educationat 


Spring—ev ening. 
m ors wi 
to acquaint yocational and educational counsel in Тош 
па! and educational information necessary, ' an 


71 
£ data and techniques of collecting, analyzing: 
у purposes of gui lance 
plus! 


i 


| Designed 
basic occup 


| 
je Pi 
B 241 Test Construction (4) 
Fall—evening NE 
i NT је 


IM | 
| me ] . 
| The princ iples unc jerlying test СО ‚nstruction; statisti polo, n. 
| the construc tion, evaluation, nd tandardization oi می‎ 
} | d vocation al tests. Prerequi ite: a © rs 
“4 ts and an elementary course in statistics. pun! 
} f 
| , ^ > 
d ch: Test Construction (3) 
| | sl 
| | arranged; spring—as arranged oe 
] 5 
i Indi ‘dual projects in cx nstruction and evaluation 0 log y 
1 IGIVIGUS P je y n н Psycho 
| or v ational tests Prerequisite: 
| permission ( f the instructor of 
| Jon? 
d | 233 Individual Psy hological Testing \ 3) 
i : 
m Fall—afternoon; spring- afternoon i weh“, " 
e } 
2 nd t 5. 
Instruction an d practice in giving of the Binet areas ment 
course in tests at 


Prerequisite: an € lementary 


rial fee, $7 


BE. 


234 Sé mina: 5 t 


236 Semina; . A tal^ sis f the Indivi tuat f 
Purposes of L 


| 
inseling (2 
Fall—eye | 
A de Пед study of individual y hnique s ; 
handling such r Prere à itroductory course 
cational or Psychological measuremer 
` А d he А osél 
244 Seminar: Job Analysis a atuatıon (3 M 


Sun mer 1958 


y 


"nel Measurement T, 
Fall ; 


Gc rati n ¢ f 


OnNalres 


LI 
groups; autocratic and democrat 
Kr 1 proce analysis: Lewin's field the retica 
"Ividua] and gro, t 


T TOCOS ae 
'" d 


- ae Courses of Instruction 
are Mm - T : 4 4 + - у" i 
255 Seminar. Tech niques ( f Opinion and Attitude Гоф 
Measurements (3) 
1958-59 a 1 alternate y 
Methods of attitude measur ‚К | 
polls) as cu ntly used tis ag 
The place of attitu ramen 
261 S omi? ar: Int rnat i 
1959 ar ate 
272 Seminar: Theories c ү 
A survey of the va bas” уй 
| ; E . it 
290-91 Seminar: Cur Ж; 
Ps, | 
Fall— pring—e 21 
оў | 
Ar N by еи 
g a 1 f E "S 
t [ 7 
205-9 Resear n Ps 
Aca a з 
o” 
I: | | 
Ri 
299-3 Th 3-3) j 
A 
ACA \ \ 


to the regular 11 announced 
j lable omy 


to 


is aval 


ing course which 
угат. 


Admin stration pro} 


Dein-inles of Human Relat 


RADIOLOGY 
William yy 


, ; -adioloe xecutive 
o0drow Stanbro, M.D., Professor of Radiology, Executi 
cer 


у 7 А ҮТ ssor o 
larlotte Patricia Donlan, A.B., M.D., Assi tate Clinical Professo | 
Adiology 


ol E A =” f 
mon Rodney Bersack, B.S., M.D., Assistant ( f 
Radiolog, 
í y essor PR logs 
fessor f Radi 1 
t ( cal Profe r of 


H arles Wyman, A.B., M.D., Asso iate in Radiology 
Serán Litw, М.р. As slate in Radiala-. 

ot Winfield Smith, Ph.D. 4, 
tara levsky, M.D. 
oe Ince 
Nan Van ent W 


iate in Rad 
Clinical In 


structor in 


сох II. M.D., Clinical Insi 


idiology 

isfructor in Radiolog, 
Clinical Instructor in Radiology 

' MD., Clinical Instructor in Radiology 


бав The Staff 
Academic year, arranged 
Correlation f y i Ros y 
22 . 
22 Principle, of Radin) 1 he Staff 
f Ing rh a week 
Lectures and discy 1 
312 7 
E 4 te TI f 
Ad anced Rad , iD 1P7 Гі Staff 
Fa mas a ed 
Le 
C$ an 
R заӊ 
وبا“‎ hi ) 
" чат, ud; 
“al Studies The St 
St 
tim ts are igned to X D ent | 
ume basis for ; ; : = 
[ ресі! р 


RELIGION 


AM. S.T.D., D.D., Litt.D., Milbank Profes® 


Joseph Richard Sizoo, 
of Reli: ıon «d 

191 „on 

i Professor of Relig? 


Clifton Earl Olmstead, A.B., Th.D., Associate 


Executive Officer 
Lecturer in Religion 


Charles Duell Kean, A.B., S.T.B., D.D., Lectu 
М . 


Le turer in Religion 
оп 


B.D., Le turer im Religi 


Bach B [rt am rin Relı n (( um 
—Prere A nd Le irricu i 
| R І l5 Requ 
pages 82-88, à imum c ‹ 
] first-group cour „quisite 
f cats Sl af -R 2 (Colusibien С lege) Pera 
' equivalent; ar 


ed on fF 


Religion at this University of 
. { s lege as stat 


First half: pri 
Taoism, Buddhism, 


pounders, and 
kr - 
half: Judaism, 


‚ ап‹ 


C 


+ contemporary statu 


SECOND Gro 


| 103 The Pro 


Me; Save (2 
Fall 


al, 


3) 


Phets, Their Т; mes and Their "M 


"EVeiopment of religious thought and с 
Christianity, and Islam—analysis of th 


UP 


Old Test ( е 
fact in the $ 
un ugeht f Jesu 1 
SPring-. mor, 
f the ind teaching Je « 
' s f Te { 1 times. 
Proble iy 
ms of rn T | 
i! Western Religious Thought (2) Oi: 
"Morning: summer 1058 
EC r 19 
and Nature of religious truth | 
an Activity of c. - зе 1 expe е; the existence 
Won d. Suffering: ы Predicament of т he 
| Orthip. religi Sternal life: science and Hs; UM 
125 M 
- ) ; : 
hristian ae Mod 
E é , in 1 d 1 rn 5 4 
Sprin, | 


'—Morning 


eir origin, evo- 


ey 
f hh 
ї ше 
1 
r 1 
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2 History of Christianity since | 


دی 


а 


THIRD GROUP 


A J" > ? ar , n 
209-10 Seminar 1n Biblical Literature \3 


Ac id mic year——ever ing 


the Reform 


rotestantism; the 
hurches; doc 


to modern 


titutions in A 
ıd diversity, 


» and religious t 


ation 
ох 
Roman un 
trines, worship, 
d life. 


thought an 


роп an eei 
re : gi | division! 
1008" 


SOMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITE RATURES 
Antonio Alonso, AM. 


y › 2 p , 
Professor Emeritus of Spanish in Residence 
Merle Irvi 


1 f Roman .üanguages 
my ing Protzman, Ph.D., Professor of Romance I ang 
an Thor 
; 
{ 


nas Deibert, А.М., Professor of Romance Languages 


ge Elbert Mes Spadden, Ph.D., Profes or of Romance Lane 
Ve e Officer 


r of Spanish 
» Doctor en derec! 10, Associate Professor of 1 , 
s Robb, Ph. D., Ass ciate Professor of Romance ж ngu 
; aban Сы, ‚Ph.D {ssociate Prof: 
Jeph 


Ouis 


Metivier, Jr. A.M., Assistant Prof or of Roma 


essor of Romance Li | 
ages 1 
are " x ue M Romance | 
ello Arturo Sabatino, D.M.L., Assistant Profess | 1 EI 
C ‚Languay, | 
| A ance Languages | 
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FRENCH 
i First Group | 
`2 First. , 
Year French (3 а ў. The Staff 
` Year Course SÓ 
: redit iot given for the firer hat ч 
half 18 completed e жы 2. Жы 7 


(437) 


Courses of Instruction _ = 


ing‘ 
+ I ning and ё\ even 
morning an 


~ 
= 
+ 


and evening; 5} 


half —morming 


marnıt 


{ 


1958. Second half: іа! 


ummer 1959. 
ading 


For beginners. Pronunciation, grammar, compositions, a А 

modern French prose. Aural training, oral practice 1n м 

language workshop. Workshop fee, $6 a semester. { 
The SW | 


Second-year French* (3-3) 4 
i t eiven for a half until the 

is not given for the first hat 1 

8 

А er 195 

spring—morning; summ m 
d evening; 


; and evening; 


I yrnin г; si rıng—mornin г ап 
8; g 


prot | 
m Frenc ад 


ге ading in mode 
rerequisite® 


ration. 


and a mpositi n, 
iction to French civili 


ieh school French 


meo 


9-10 French C onversation and Com position (3- -3) 
Academic year—morning and evening; summer 1958. club? 


French Readings for Nonmajor students (3) 


49 i 
Fall—evening; spring—evening apis 
m ex av 
arily for pm te students preparing for reading o of. No? 
ergraduates admitted with pe rmission O the ms 
demic credit for grac aduate students. раф 
51-52 — of Frenc h Literature and C iviliz zation* 
(3-3) 
gio 
үй 


Academic year—ever ing 
¡ French © 


uc, and cultural 


Lectures, recitations, ar d informal dis cussions. 


SECOND Grour * : 
119-20 French Literature of the Sixteenth Century 

(3-3) 
nate year | : 
u French кепн! ein } 
Class analys’ 


I 120 pro" 


1959-60 and alt 


Prose, poetry, drama, ar id memoirs of the 


Montaigne, Marot, La léiad 


als, 
lateral reading Recor ' 
121-22 French Literature 0] thes nte nth семи? 
(3-3) : А 
academic dem P ы 


$ nd alternate year 


History, 


1 - ron 
tion, P Class ar f texts; © 


* French 3-4 Is required and French 51-52 


reet 


LV у, I | ( 
поп th idea € 
text М 
4i “ung £ 
125-26 р 
= trench Lit, rat f the Ni» КА 
3-3) 
1958 39 ar 1 ate 1 A Р з 
| Re 
ana 
127-28 


iture of the T we nt 


› , 
Romance Languages and Literatures 


Courses of Instruction 


440 
T FE Boanch (221 
251-52 Middle French (3-3) 
| A year course: credit is not first 
t half is 
| N 


» 14th and 15th centuries 
4 Prerequisite: а secon 
ige of Old I rench is 


PORTUGUES! 


First GROUP 


| 1-4 year Portuguese (3-3) 
A year ¢ e: credit 19 I for the first } if until che 
half j 
b us NO" tf 
For begi comt drill in pro! ynciatio® 
Jc > — 
iese \3 


SECOND GROUP 


і 
127-28 Portuguese and Brazilian Literature (3 


SPANISH 


Not red 1958-59 
tine of f 
d " utline Ў 
b e language : d mest) pedo 
ind Brazil (Spring еве pr 
à Con acted 5а Portugue 


aon? 
f until the see 
sis ” 
Class analy® y 
roup une 
K 
Jesirable А 


Br 


Summer 1958 


Deginners 
L ~ 


Fe Жж 
r 


ialf is compl 
WS half: 4 
1958. Second 


? 4! рга 
»Pànish 1-2 


Second hal 


1058, 


and evt 
lents prey 
ий perr 


SECOND ( 


Idents 


jROUP * 


Romance Languages and I 


Alf 
l 


127-28 Contemporary Spanish Literature (3 3) 


> 
1959-60 and alternate year 
E ' i „© 
] ose à of the 20th century. ¢ lass analysis of t& 
iteral ur terature and history. | 
151-52 The Spanish ic 
«1-52 The Spanish American N (3-3 
Not offered 1958-59. Í 
D | " 
evelof ft € St An c Lectures 
reading, a i 11 
i s h 
go 


155-50 Spani h American Literature t 
1959-4 ] alte e years. y 
i A riod 10 Ab 
€ of Spani America 1 d ( lonial per ee 
tury. Lecture Ilateral reading, 


157-58 Spanish American Literati 


1880 (3-3 


» oa P диц ур. H 
17-9 Pr seminar: Readings 


American Literature (3-3) 
А 1001 yt po f I ed 
] group discu „der 
f m Мс?! 
199-200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major m 
Spanish Literature \3 3) 
Aca ic year ırranged 
( ] g ] 
E ' ju? 
THIRD GROUF 4 мё?" 
АРИР super , 
225-2 


A —— 


SECRETARIAL STUDIES 
Associate Professor of Secretaria 


Mildred Hollander Shott, A.M., 
Studies, Executive Officer 


William Hughes Westbrook, A.B., 


Associate in Sei retarial Studies 


retarial Studies 


Leona Fehler Dorsey, A.M., Associate in Se 
; Seer? 
Associate ın Arts (Jun r College—two-year vocational curriculum t 
tarial Studies) —For Ci slum, see pages 74-75 paucati@® 
Bachelor of Arts ın 4 tion wit , ld m Business = 
(School of Eds n) —Prerequisite ation curriculum, pase ro sio? 
Requi he Secretarial Studies option, pages 104 6¢ and the р 
courses f 171 
First GROUP 
suf 


2 Intermediate Typeu 


Fall—afternoon; spring 


11 Elementary Shorthand an 1Tra 


195 
^ mer м 
evening; UM NY. 
g—cvening 4 EL A 


scription (3) 


Secretarial Studies 


15 Advan ed Sh 4 [ ma, 1 


j Shott 
А , попе, and 
l'ranscripti, n (3) 
bw І 
Fallm ng 
Dictati n and Iptior vu t 
í rd 
nesses, Minimum peed of 100 w 
"n requisite Secretarial Studies 12 


е, #5 


16 


Secretarial Sho hand 


Trans, ription 


vocabularies used in t я 
s speed of 120 w a 
У m ati 
T е е 
$ etarial $ es IS 
з Chore 
y1 (3) 
г wı 
V . of [ " 
E : t е tec ] I € жи . + rer 
ET to business lette and 1 Survey and R 
"usiness literature 


34 Secretaria] Practi, е (3) 


Shott 
Spring. af 


£rnoon 


A thorough 


stud retarial y ri. “ “ee 
ше Use of Secr equi; nt and suppli i 
taria] Personality and at I 


ATURE 


SLAVIC LANGUAGES AND LITER 
Executi 


Helen Bates Yakobson, B.S., Assistant Professor of Russian, 


Officer 
Peter Zouboff, Ph.D., Lecturer in Russian 3 
Stab 
1-2 First-year Russian (3-3) Yakobson a os 
wae A mer 19 
First f: fall- rning and evening; spring—eV ening; к d 
hal „morning and evens 
| 
p. 
A | nd pronunci 
\ nner j n funda 1 grammar and 
1 i 1 written practice. Ч 
"Ld 
4 Se ni 17 R n (3—3 ) Y akobson 4 : ш 
. po" 
po 3 h alf: spring” 


] writt 


SOCIOLOGY 


isert, Ph.D. Professor 
son Lavell, A. M., 
alton Ster 


f Sociology, Executive Off cer 
Associate price of Sociol 
hens, Pl h.D., Assistant Р rofessor o 


{ ANStone Pope, В, D., AM. 
апе Murray Wicl 


ogy 
f Sociology 
Lecturer in Sociology 


кеу, A.B. M.S.W. Lecturer in 8 ›сїо1о ду 
асе, of Art: with r in Sociology (Columbian 
m 0). pr. requisite ts and Letters curriculu, : 
"Age 08, i incl uding S, I-2 l 
aga red: , 1€ general ner C llege a 
8 Sociology id hours in 
in Sociol Ry Ж in EAT 
Art; m the field of Sociology (С lumbian C llege) — qui = 
Bachelor of Arts with an r ir ‹ gy this Live 
“Valent ( | 
һе 2 "ments оќ Kolumbian Colleges as stated on pages 89-4 
urs of , ‘quired we must > а e 
l e 


First Group 


er courses in $ 


(447) 


of Instruction _ 


y е 
44 Courses 


ial Work (3) 


to the nature and scope ol socia 
4 E af social case work, 


and social act 


gr l 


124 Public Welfare (3) 
rs ar 


1959-60 and alternate year 
; А ^ ^ E f ES e 
Organization | blic welfare— r t and local; he ой 
of various ciass 1 ependent and I 
finance, and public relations 
Сев“ 


126 Urban Sociology (3) 


1959-4 and alternate yea! 
institutions: family» 
^ ciety: 
ciety T 


Functional analys: f basic so 
? ihe structure of American E 


Go _ 


Sociology 
— 


135 Juvenile Delinquency 


Spring m. 


(3) 


rning 
Factors 
court, 


training sch 


Criminol, ) 


1959-4 


gy (3) 


d alternate year 
Nature 


ition of cri 


police and 
1d ref, natones, treatment 1 preventior 
> ‚ ۰١ 
141 7 OPulation Problems (3) 
Fall—morning 
Compo ition of Populations, trend in pof : 
Чоп Pressure, factors prod populat 
Migration, Popular; 
3) 
3 


“Bical anal, 


'9Pment of th 


Courses of Instr uction 


181 Methods of Social Research (3) 


Fall—evening. 
“+h techniques and entific 
f the case study; social sur 


1 the ж 


Analysis of social re 


to ial data O 


*scarci 


methods. 


app! 


soci and experimenta! 
221 Seminar: Current Trends in Sociology (3) 


of social sys 


Analysis and ev ‚luation of recent theories 
appraisal of the roles of systematic theory M sociology- 
222 Seminar: А nthropological Theory (3) 


and assum 


retical postulates 
hropology; 


ant 
and cultural integrati n. 


Seminar: So. ial Case W ork for Rehabilitatio® 


patient Of 


qu 


ition and 


Seminar: Commu 


Resources (3) 


228 Seminar: Mass Comm 


$ 
1959 and alternate year i pf 
1c gu 
1 } 1€ to commun А ИТО” 
[he commu! iton f a ATI : к nten M, í 
“munication 1n осу, “р 
The" 


усу, 


„tions E 
puc 4 concept! 


Steph? 


neo 
дап” 


Geist 


ge^ 


SPEECH 


"rofessor of Speech Executive 


ени, Ph.D. 


١ ` » MI 
Professor of Speech; Director of Speech Clinic 
ncis 


Henigan, Jr., Ph.M., 
d Stevens, A.M,, 
ielski, A.M., 
ез Surrey, A.M. 
Ohlwend Stuart, Ls 
ew Anthony Nilles, 
Toulmin Gaines III. A.B., 
Anderman, A.M., Ed.D. 
Louis Berlinsky, Ph.I 


IChelsen, AM. 


Associate Professor of Speech 
Associate Professor of Speech 
Assistant Professor of Speech 
Lecturer in Speech 

turer in Speech 


AK LL.B. Le turer in 


Speech 
Lecturer in Speech 

‚ Lecturer in Speech 

)., Lecturer in Speech 
Associate in Speech 


jor in Speech (Columbian C lleg 


¡um in the Junior 


lege—Depart 
‚> Са! 


Courses of Instruction 


452 
к : x Р x ‚ е 
B American Speech Jor Foreign Students (3) 
Fall—evening; spring—as arranged; summer 1959 
Class limited to f reign-born students Instruction 1 the 101 
| 4 ] I r ythm ant 


ish, with emphası 


Alphabet ıs used. R 


I Efe tive Speal ing 


afternoon, and evening; spri 


hes. dev elopimg 


ore speec 
ч 
and organizing 


selecung 


> Persuasive Speaking (3) 


Fall—evening; spring— mi rning and evening. 


A continuation of Speech 1, which is prere quisite, 
y principle ы 


Voice and Diction (3) 


ing, afternoon, and evening; 


Developing ease, naturalness, and clarity 
sis of individual v ices through reci rdings. 
¡dy of the unds of Engli h, the standards of 
lume, pitch, an 


n in the problems of rate, ¥‘ ur 


со 


ech composition ап 1 elementa! The sul 


e. $4 n 


Academ; 


—tvening 


7 
eve 
1 
i mana 
1 of + 


N 
I 


W 


Courses of Instruction 


Misa an 
166 History of the Theatre (3) 


Not offered 1958-59- 


of the rise 


survey 


Continental, 


e, later Engli h an 
instruc or. 


THIRD Group 
276 Advan ed Speech Correction (3) 


1 x 

Not Offered 1958 $9. 

Pre +s ` - 
ferequisite: Speech 17$ 
IQ Y , 

280 Speech Patholog, 


y (3) 
Not off 


ered 1958-59 


Vanced study of 


, f 
OF the causes and s f " { 
М in \ " 
genic and psychogenic d lers. Adm i ı by 
Instructor. 
^q : . n -— . n 
294 He arıng Rehal Vitation (4) Аз 
SPring—eyenjr 
e $ 
The ry pe f hea g rel 
Spec { € at 
by реп 


; n 5 А 1 ЖҮ; 
arch in Speech a nd Hearing (arr.) і пе ota 
7-300 Th si 


| St 
Rey ATED Cor RSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 
Dglish 125, Evolution of Modern Speech 
English 135-36, Shak ar 
English 175~76, An erican Dran 
English 183. 54, English Drama 
Education 133 34, Obseront n and Studer i N 


| 
n 


STATISTICS 
› шил“! 
rofessor Emeritus of Statistics in Res 


GR , : exec 
Ph.D., Professor of Statistics, Acting E 


Frank Mark W eida, Ph.D., Р 


Everett Hershel Johnson, 
tive Officer 
Solomon Kullback, Ph.D., Professorta 1 Lecturer tn Statistics 
— — Associate Professor of Statistics 
C hester Н: удеп McC: C: 11, Jr. Ph.D., Assistant Profess® 
A.M, Lecturer in Statistics 


of Statii 


Samuel ( ;re e nhot ise 


Raymond Edward ‘homas, A.M., Instructor їп Statistics : 
gie 
: Seats 
Bachelor of Arts or Ba w of Science with a major їп M thematic’ s ot 0 
(C olumbian Colleg phim f-Stud y) —Prereq ui We the Arts and Leks and s 
f ” \ n the Junior 11 «се pase 6 
y m un uni опеке, € ^ “ 
Statistics 91- -9* od 9 р? 
bian ( ге as Stal im y 
c8. an vi 
leparUr 


cal Sciences or m аера! 
rtments unre ated to 


f Col umbian C 
rs, ın addi 


nts O 


s to De o 
c twelve hours may be se d the уф 
w "3 offered the Division ( {M schematis Scien D 
Sciences or Division of the Natura А 
approv al Qu) 
Doctor i ; "raduate Counci See page 99, G pert P | 
Bachelo rts in Government and Master о] Arts ament): | 
major їп and Есопоти Statistes (School of Gove | 
186-87, 4, 19 í 
MUS dl 
First GROUP | 
c1 Introd ‚to Business and Economie 
Stati (3 “ 
| oon jx 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2. ш), мю Я 
I lecture—morning à! d evening, abot А 
и summer 1958. А А 
= for pe 
T "d 


I1 


Courses of [nstruction 


nd s sampling the 
study i 
Prerequisite: Sta 


are applic ations, а 


s utilizing case m ethod of $ 


required of each student. 


yuivaler it. 


or the equi 


Manageria al Statistics (3) 


Not offered 1955-59 


› 

R ої 

various f jsiness mana 

and usch e statistical meu 

\ a I ۲ ^ i £ 

ar ing quantitative 4 ] А 

ап 1 nference from ауа! | 

instructor or lollowils Sta $1 

T . PT : 

Quality Control Techniques \3) 

¡e 


Statistics 


N / 
5 мр. 
- UD = 
E y c ч. 
E U ы 


S FT + рә 
t . nas - > 
ә 1 = T - = 
E d $ 3 = 2 
& j а * “з > E 
5T Boni y - Ds Y 
"EP = NEE Q 


сз 
oc a 


195-90 
197 
198 
199-2 
201 


p 


Courses of Instruction E. 
r . ge А = cont 
gressior * Lexis of dispersion, generating tn г 
simple theory, and semi-invariants Prerequt 
concurrent registratl n 155-50. 


Johns? 


Reading an 
Economic Statistics (373) 


as arrangt 


Academic > 
Academic уса 


Admission by pern ission of the instructor 
se 


Statistical Mathematics I* (3) 


ses 10 
ent of росе eg 


Resea blems in statistics with the developm 
] е! as a tool for their solution 
Mathe T nt 


t 
Greenbo" 


A L А ar 
r n e 
Br tisuca at 
In ad to the study ol ent es In * а, E sa cca 
; i А inate ontent of the 7 
а tructor 


THIRD GRO! Р 


Реяеп of Experiments 


statistics, 


Statistics 


| Courses of Instruction y 


Advanced Mathe matical Probabil lity (3-3) 4 
e seco 
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John Gordon Lee, A.B., M.D., C.M., Med 


SURGERY 


n Blades, AB. М.О, Professor of Surgery, Executive 


Arch Lockhart Riddick, B.S., M.D., Clini al Professor of 
Sc.D., Clinical Pr 


Offer 
Surge) 
[ей i 


Surgery 

William Stanley McCune, A.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Surg 

scent Michael Iovine, B.S., M.D., Clim il Professor 0] Surge i 
, s profes 


Calvin Trexler Klopp, AB. MD, Warwı k Associate 
| | 


Cancer sof 0 
He: meer) ied, MD, Associate CA 
rg! 
Ale M.S., M.D., Associa Clinical Professor of » fo 
Jo um BS. M.D., 4 1a Clinical Professor ® 


reg fessor 


eniamin Franklin Dean, Jr. M.S., M.D Assist 
и! | 


of Sur 


ery . Sy 
Чы, in Р x “ È 
Carl Berg, M.D., Assistant ¢ linical Professor 0] Orthoped ш 


tant Clinica 


Tulius Salem Neviaser, A.B., M.D., Assista 
Orthope lic Surgery un! | 
ferome Blaine Harrell, M.D ылым Clinical Prof ET 
Leonard Theodore Peterson, B.S M.D., Assistant Clinical 1 
Orthopedic Surgery ig oft 
Gordon Sparks Letterman, B.S. M.D., Assistant Clinicé y 
Surgery or 
Henry Leon Fetter, A.B., M.D Assistant Clinical profess "2 
sedic Surgery E oft 


James Richard T! stlethwaite B M.D A ssistan? 
Sur ery 

William Ross Morris M.D. Associate їп Surgery, TR. jm 
William Ros Morrie, BS, Phar. Gu М.Р» Att gala 
William Carey Meloy, M.D., M.S. и" 
Edward Alexan Cafritz, M.D Associate 1h 6777 

A r tritz, 2 4 nla 
Karl Hayden Wood, Phar.G., р.р.5., Asso De 
Isabella Harrison, A.B., M D., Associate іп * 
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Nicholas Patrı k Dillon Smyth, M.B., 25 | 

Douglas sriggs, B.S M.D. Clinica | Dent ; 
Conlon, D.D.S. Clin q "m i Sur 
AB. M.D. Clinica 


Crenshaw 
Joseph Fran 
Duane Case Richtmeyer, 


Leon Gerber, M.D., Clinical Instructor in 
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Thomas Bradley, A. B, M.D., Clinical Instruct in r ger y 
: tructor in Surger 
ies Alva Gould, } M. D. Clinical Instructor i ; x tor in Or 
Г inical Instructo 
us п Bertram Б. м Jr., А.В. M D., Clini 
t pedi, Surg | 
А gery | de od 
Marvin мм Kendrick. A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in 
r rin Surgery 
oo É Gideon КЬ. а MI .. Ci al Instruct in St 4 rgery 
pon Decator Hoyle, B.S. M D., nical Instructor in e Y ry 
NS t Roland Smith, B.S. » M.D., Clinical Instructor in Su £^ егу 
No nsiructor їп Surge 
Ch man Harry Isaacson, А.В, M.D., : al se tru и {п Surgery 
Charles Stanley White Jr, B.S. M D., Clinical Instructo 
Dennis Pa JT. D.5., x Instructor in Surgery 
Joh M Arfremen, McC итэ, M.D., Clinical Instru $ : 
ha fa ark ‚Keshishian, M. D. Clini al lr structor ın u rar reer: 
n fr 0 in ou < 
пате An Schurter. A B. M.D., Clinical Inst ructor = E 
Wart" Сталды i Ord AB. M.D., Clinical Inst Surgery 
Roy, 4m 2 ert Spencer. л \ B M D., ( M tb са ) | x 
| r , , Urfhopedic Su 
* LeRoy Dow АВ, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Ort 
ger, 
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UROLOGY 


Tederick y 
E چ‎ ar Reuter, M.D., Pro 
rd Cult 
Iro] 
my. 00у 
Wiliam Dabney | 


( 
Go verg, A.M. M.D., Associate in Urology 
Ordon Rhode > “з M.D., . ciate i 
Ma les MacDo Д 
*derick E = пай, B. : 
erber Xel 


G er, M.D, Ass ciate in Urology 
Milton Peacock УРО, Jr., MD, Ci 
thur Wilets, A.B. M D 


» Clinical Instructor in Urol 


935-06 Pu. 
J9 “tim 
Clinica] ¡ 
ип t hi 
With enn сас Id demonstratior а ае care 
0 pecial emphasis on the | 


rative clinics 


T 


M.D., Associate in Urology 


linical Instructor in Urol 
nan, B.S. М D., Clinical Instructor in Urolo 


y 


fessor of Urology, Executive Officer 

ton Ri poner Ferguson, M.D., Associate Clini al Professor of Ur ology 
ich Е : s 

| p »ertson, B.S., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of 


Jarman, B.S., M.D. Assistant Clinical Professor of 
"ооду 


| ZOOLOGY* 
Executive Offic" 


[ra Bowers Hansen, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology, 
Edith Elizabeth Mortensen, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology 
Kenneth Casper Kates, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer ın Zoology 
Alton Harold Desmond, Ph.D 4 tant Professor of Zoology 
4 ر‎ 2 


Bachelor 


—Prerequisit 
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> ‚ofz 
Master {rt M r S ef | Zoology (ue 
| valor OF ® 
| te Prere $ {B г Bachelor ivalent- " 
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LIVING ACCOMMODAT IONS 
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ivities f Men, Buildi 
ri g and boardi 


men students twenty-one 
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» May be obtained it the Housing Of 

lon of rooms in private houses must 

nen) under the age of twenty-one, 

more semester hours of academic work 
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ng with their parents or relatives, n y 
m only with th, Permission and approval of the 
^Uvities fo , 

s tor Women and upon re сїрї of written requests 
| case will Permission be granted for such girls te be 
the d - 1 ^ ^ 
le dorn tories ex ept with ne 1 aj = the 

Stor W men. 

Nay he 4 i 
ly be domiciled outside + e dormitory or th ti 
ite relatives with + e written ar 11 of the 
Hattie M. Si ing Hall provides « ro 
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a D ' t 
B ll Prov ) double ' с м 
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STUDENT UN v N 
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» J t } { "a 
! on e} f t NW the center 
| ree f i 4 ; 
Irst Or to the reading r« no +} 7 
Ч to me 


Student Life 


ial lounge the Student Union provides office 


soci 
Council and for the other major student organizations. 
The Student Activities Office, also in the Student Union, has ven. | 
information concerning the stu. lent organizations and € ampus € | 
| 
, AN | 
HEALTH SERVICES "1 
a > Uaive 
For details concerning the health service program of the 
"Health Administration", pages 215-16. 
| 
RELIGIOUS LIFI or 
" Ds o akes ©. 
[he University recognizes the contribution that religion ": m 
in the p 


them to particip: ate 
a 

Catholic, Jewish Un" 

k between © о” 


of its students and encourages 


ations of their own choice. 


1 
religious organi 


estant bodies sponsor these groups and form a lin ligio 
> , : е i | 
sity and the religious commi nity. The advisers of the re £ 
tions are available for counseling 
UNIVERSITY CHAPEI T 
08° 
А ice ,U 
2 Er: : 1 ser day 
Che University Chapel is maintained as 4 nonsectaria! үеде! d 
| A 


ship for the Universit ty community. The service 18 hei (Ww. * fr 
k at 1900 Н Street y п 0 as 
Tashi г” 


each week from 12:10 to 12:30 o'ch 


re representative clergymen ot 


the guest speakers a 
D tor of Chapel is available for consultatior 
E E 
THE PLACEMENT OFFICE qst e 
^ ass 
А a s "UV ovid of * 4 
[he Placement Office, 2114 G Street N Wa Р tem ora 7 
. . ne m m 
students and vw » full-time or Р! tti of ойо si 
manent employment. The Of fice maintains a ТЄР NH ] fer? 
able in many fields, both locally and n ations ally, am jste! , 
i eg" e 
inplicants for consideration. aske to nir 
Students and alumni interested in placement : ] criptio? “td 
^ - وھ‎ des „© 
person at the Office and to elect from W gare Those "T. 1 
openings positions for whic they \ ish re a 1 00 car 5 FL 
planning careers are red to study the information = Д пй уй 
) | ‚anization® P... py еу 
the brochures ot nd industri | of "- mpus visits » 020) 
cies, ett ^ } play in idv ance оёт: ec page? il 
officers [he services of the Couns eling Cente : we { M s 
< шо My r 
ıvailal to students and mr ishing сат wi to 7:00 Р y © 
A i a a 4 2:00 AM: JU 
The Placement Office is open trom ? eS eld from 9: 
through Fr ү Int view for reterra | 
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INTERNATIONAL HOUSE 


Int 
er а і 5 " " , » . 
tnts fr. опа] House, 2110 G Street NW., is the social center for stu- 
» To; : o > А 
“е йы, Preign countries. A series of teas, dances, and other forms 
to bec ‘inment, and the use of club rooms and lounge enable stv 
T me Acquainted 


and feel at home in the 1 niversity. 

from other national Students’ Society welcomes 
"he Ad “ands as well as North 

tenes E to St 
‘ational House, 


is available for advice and guidance. 
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udents trom Foreign Countries, whose office is in 


The Up: STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
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Plan Fsity offers а comprehensive program of Student Activities 
) pre r е 4 і 
hich n Vide a variety of social and recreational experiences 
eme i : : 
| Dent the academic ofterings 
The DIRECTORS OF STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
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len nd th " Maintains the offices of the Director of Activities for 
ti е Dir : | id 
dent in all “ctor of A tivities for Women, for the guidance oi 
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| STUDENT GOVERNMENT 
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Wer the guid of the Direct of Student 
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1 annually by the student y 
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the Student Coun 
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cil. and set aside acts that are contrary to established policy an 
lations of the University or the d 
„ ® "ra • " . . rante 

Approval of Student Organizations.—This © ommittee 1$ & ГД 
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igious OF pro "d 
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ELIGIBILITY FOR STUDENT ACTIVITIES "L 
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= - Jnivt ү 
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: ts, ©; 
and who have shown broad cultural interes y 


. . 1 
achievement, high character, general prom کول‎ 


r cent © 
1€ Alpha сы“ 
9? 


h 
f W 1 


of the University) 
tinguished scholarly 
scholarly ideals may, 
be elected to membership by the 
of the District of Columbia. 
Sigma Xi—A national scientific 
to encourage original investigation in 
» students in the sciences are 
ship, and undergraduates who have shown marked 


may be elected to asso« late membership. 


to a number not exceeding 15 ре 
Faculty members ot tl 


purpose o 
and applie те 
‘ble for fW eset? 


eligit 
ability 12 


honor society, the 


science pure 


standing graduate 


Alpha Kappa Delta—A national sociology society. co 
7 е ‘ablished t? e nich $ 


Alpha Lambda Delta. -A national fraternity establ in 
and reward high scholarship and attainment, membership : 
olastic 2“ 


freshman women who attain a sch 


limited to those 

least 3.50. 
Alpha Omega Alpha. A national honor medic: 
Alpha Pi Epsilon. A home el onomics fraternity. d society {0 


Arnold Air Society —A national Air Force ROTC 


il society: 


vanced cadets. 
Delphi.—An intersorority society. 
Delta Sigma Rho.—A national forensi 
Gate and Key.—An intrafraternity society. 
Iota Sigma Pi—A national chemical society 
Mortar Board.—A national society for senior colleg 


leadership, scholarship, and service. 
A national fraternity em 


soc ¡ety. 


for women. E 
е womef 


j pt 


E oe 
phasizinß : i 


Omicron Delta Kappa. t 
Р . ^ f 
in extracurricular activities. for sop om 
` ^ tv 0 
Order of Scarlet. A service honorary society д” 


junior men 
legal society, 


Order of the Coif.—A national , ti 
to foster a spirit of careful study and to mark in @ fe 2 art ^ df 
who have attained a high grade of $ holarship- me las 
each year from the highest 10 per ent ol the gr? y "d 
as 
Law School . ROTC society e j 
ш el 


Pershing Rifles.—A nati nal Air Fore 


Phi Epsilon Phi Ar tional botany | 7 
s q. AA A , red t "3 
Phi Eta Sigma—A n tional fraternity, establis ір 12 which ast e 
reward hig nlarshin and attainment members? get” 
vard high scholarship and attainment оре И 
i А : holastic тей tef? 
to those freshman men who attain a schon” rnalis™ 
, s де u 
Pi Delta Epsilon.—A national collegiate y 
, е ciety 


r : nce $0 
na Mu.—4A nation |] social science 
fraternity: 


A national psychology 


§ y-—A national pharmaceutical society. 
Sigma Pis; 7ta.—A national speech and hearing society. 
Sigma — = A national physics fraternity. ЕР 
18 to recopni, A national engineering traternity, the purpose of which 
Smith-Reed. scholarship and professional attainment. ; 
Medicine “Russell Society —A scholastic society in the School ot 
lastig aver Students of the third and fourth years who maintain a scho- 
Tassels - of 86 Per cent are eligible for associate membership. 
William > Service honorary society for sophomore women. 
Object of « mont Medical Society.—A society founded with the 
Vidua] йу OUraging and stimulating medical students in work of indi- 
Stigation, 
Alpha Ch e: PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZ ATIONS 
Колоп; | " Sigma (chemistry), Alpha Kappa Psi (commerce and 
КыЗ), Alpha EN CL. °, ic AA 
An trical Engines eta Omega pharmacy - American r titute 
te Tican Каганы Institute of Radio Engineers (student chapter), 
NT Civil Riise 7. al Association ( student һгап‹ һ ), Атегїсап Soci 
dene 8 student an chapter), Ameri an Society of Mechani al 
E leta Ph; (1 Д Delta Phi Epsilon ( foreign service), 
e! Psi (pharma V Foreign Service Club, Kappa Beta Pi (law), 
Da Nu (medicine P Nation i| Student Education Asso lation, we 
Paria ta (law) Phi рална Delta (law ‚ Phi ( hi (medicine), hi 
Lamba, h Phi Delt K eita Epsilon (medicine), Phi Delta Gamma 
E het; rmt ie (edu ation), Р і Delta Phi (law), Pi 
"dent chapter) T ‚ Society for the Advancement of Manage- 
, heta Tau (engineering ), 
М Ch; SOCIAL FRATERNITIES 


S y DN: >. = ` " г 
gma, Phi Sigma Kappa, Sigma Alpha Epsilon, 
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Ppa А Alpha, ^r, Alpha, Sigma Nu, Acacia, Tau Kapp 


Ya ı Epsilon, 
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Stetrical Soci 
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Ward Sociological Society; Pharmacy Council; Phi Sigma Rho 
Schoenfeld Verein ; Student Bar Association. 


ophy) ; 
RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS p” 
Baptist Student Union, B’nai B’rith Hillel Foundation, Can s 
Club, Christian Science Organization, Lutheran Student As п | 


Newman Club, Religious Council, Student Christian Fellowship» 


Club, Westminster Foundation. 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 

Amicus Curiae (Law School publication), The Cherry he 

annual), The University Hatchet (weekly newspaptr?», cion), TW 
Washington Law Review, M echelecio ( engineers" publica 


Percolator (pharmaceutical publication). 
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scholarship 


Adams Hall Council, Alpha Theta Nu ( "lub, y 
er Events Clu 1 att 


Sisters, Cheerleaders, Colonial Boosters, Current „und A 
Sponsors, Interfraternity Council, Interfr Pledge Y " 
law Fraternity Council, International 
Students! Society, Junior Panhellenic 
cil, Old Men, Senior Panhellenic 
Student Council, Student Legal Aid Society, 
ing Greeks, Writers’ Club. 
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In a fifteen-week course in which 
excused absences are pe "— 1. In an eight-week course 
a week, one unexcused absence is permitted. 

or following holiday 


1 
classes meet twice а y 


Absences immediately precedi 


counted double. 


Excuses for two or more consecutive clas periods, and 
from examinations which have been announced in advance, 


tained only by making written application to the instructor. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


Grades 
rh the Office of 


Grades are mailed to the student throu 


at the close of each semester. ) 
ini i ff of the College. 

A, excellent; B, good; © 
hori 1 м hdr: wal; 
irily, that all the require 


» st 


or the 


The symbol Jnc. indicates 
1 and satisfactory 


course has not been completed 
my le te © cannot be 


ye rmission of the D 
e, a course in which h 


| to do so by the de 


given to the instructor. An “in 

lapse of one calendar year, ex ept 
No student may repeat, for a gra 

rade of D or above, unless require: 


“Excellent” 
W, authorized w ithdrawal. 


Juality-Point Index 


are not given out by 


W ork nist 
issed does n 


eck cours 
is pernit 


veek fU vv 
meeting Y 


periods и 


f 
che Regit 
a 


as 
expl: anation as г che 


ter Y, 
made UP Е: 


ean’s civ 
e has ге? ot 
partmen at 


gost” 


“Satisfactory » 


, p, sp 


from erades as follows: 
the letter rade—d, 4 points; , 
1 | is # 
oint ! 
j de р 
terms of the quality-point av otal п, 
imber of qu lity points by the A 
h the student has 1 E р in an 
| i i and 4 +. wal’ 
student received an Æ in one three credit course, anc de in his 


lity- point и 


three-credit course, he would compute his qué 
4 4 x 3 (semester hours) 12 
В 3 x 3 (se hours) ‹ 
- sae Т ТАР 
nt ind M" 
‚ < quality-P9. ing he 
6 21 6 j le erminin 
idered in det 


onsid 


Courses marked W or Inc. are not 


is not superseded 
is automatically con 
Urses taken at other institut 
ality-point in 


ndar year, it 


lex. 


Warnings 
Stated intery ils during the aca m 
Office of ` 


Be of General Stud е mes | А 
taking Ourses with departmental / " " 
Work of grade or lower, A “w rning” will the е э 
dent. "Warning" Constitutes notice to the st | ent 
Sult is Instructor at the earliest opportunit | i 
tablisheg during the Seventh and eighth w eeks of бее 
and during the third and fourth weeks of eight-week 

Probation 

A Student must maintain a quality it index of at le 
Placeg on Probation. | 
Whose "dent who has attempted 12 or n ore s mester hou 
bation tuality-poine index is betw een 1.50 a d 2 be 
of work the Period in whi h | е attem ts 12 adi ls 
Probation " his quality Point index is sti el : i at 
hip, хаш Period he will be suspende 
Studen wes the right to extend 
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work only under the rules and regulations in force at the time of 
return. Forms for readmission may be obtained from the Office O 


missions of the University. 
CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


Dropping a Course 


T 
hours may be drop 


Courses meeting once or twice a week for 2% 
without academic penalty during the first 10 class periods, and he 
meeting once or twice a week for 1! 4 hours may be dropped without 
demic penalty during the first 20 class periods. The proce ure? 


follows: from the 
4 > - 4 : ro 
1. Secure a University drop slip from the instructor Of 
Training Officer. u 


2. Fill out the drop slip and have it signed and dated by the ү; 
3. Mail it to the College of General Studies, The George 
ton University, Washington 6, D. С, 
lemic penalty 


Withdrawing from a course without acad (a 
approval 0 


» } ire 
iy be, requires 
f the College ? 


I 
after фе. 
wri 
or 20th class meeting, as the case m 


request, which should be addressed to the Dean o 
eral Studies. ce does 

Notifying an instructor of the intention to drop А er P 
constitute an official withdrawal. Failure to follow the p dn 
cedure will result in an automatic grade of F and, regardl 


=" . * i - ial 
of discontinuance, will not relieve the student of financi 
) 


for the entire course. (See "Refund of Fees page 16 


Transfer Within the University 
College of General Studies, as 


Ini ity 
r other college, school, or division of the Universit? 7^ ti 
trom ми ther [ 1001 1 div ( i A plication for t 0 
only with the approval of the deans concerned. APP" Je at the 

available 1 colle 


Transfer to the 


fer form which 15 


should be made on the tran the A 
XE € 2: { at ste! 
of the Director of Admissions. An insert form, obtainable © wT rans 
` ` SEE / 
of General Studies, must also be filled out. (\ " 
Within the University" in the University « italog er toward the po^ 
| $ able ty" [44 
A maximum of 45 semester hours is tran terr toward the j 


: " Та ` 
of Associate in Arts and Associate in Science; 9% 
of Bachelor of Arts a 


Bachelor of Si тепсе in C 


j r 
n 
sts transfer 


{ T 
toward the degree of Master of Arts. Studer : rement? of 
t ^ € 
University are advised to note the re e requi 
sought m 


"nEMENTS 
GRADUATION REQUIREMENT 


To be recommended for graduation a stuc 


mission requirements of the College, complete 


The Colle Ge 


of General Studies 


| hip, Curriculum, residence, and other requirements for the degree for 
ich eis registered, and be free from all indebtedness to th e Uni- 
Versity 
РЕТ for Graduation.— Application tor graduation пона Ье 
Semester = о{ the Registrar at the time of registration tor the last 
жы senior or final year. 
index of К The Undergraduate must have a general quality point 
have эк Candidates for the Bachelor 5 degrees must, in addition 
Mus x emt index 0f 2.50 in the major. The graduate student 
атсы, Cast the grade of “Satisfactory in 
è um.- 5 € the Tequirements ior the 
de m Student IS “In residence” only a en registere is a 
dep te c айды. 9r for the 6 Semeste r hours undertaken to q tor 
“yen d), СУ (see the specific residence requirements for the degree 
henge, Permission of the Dean. а student п 
; 
by ayin м dent should, however remain 
Pose f this “sidence fee for each semester he ¡ 
Mili Ф regulation, the summer session will 
Area Personne] who are transferred trom the W; 
from усачев in writing and ser ure a National 
Witho Ап which will allow them to maintain “in residence” st tus 
By 8 Payment Of fees 
terg 1 d Arangement Service personne] who receive military trans- 
Plete ty Are within 6 hours of a degree, will be permitted to com- 
erals ork elsewh, ге 
es 


» transfer these 


“on period f 


o the College of Gen- 


Twentie th 


semester « f 
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1 Теш 


themselves of the regular transcript services of the Educationa 


Service. jo 
` er . А : u 

Attendance and Conduct.—The University reserves the right to re 

lance or conduct 


to confer a degree upon a candidate whose attenc 


been unsatisfactory. : 
Thesis.—A thesis, submitted in partial satisfaction of requireme 
for the Master’s degree, must be submitted in its final form to t “тые 

University calendar. 
н je an 


not later than the date specified in the н 
legib 


copies of each are required, one typewritten original and two 


complete carbon copies. Detailed instructions for the styling 


be obtained from the Dean. 

Accepted theses, with accompanying drawings, become the p 
the University and are deposited in the University Library, W е ‘on 
ation, Permis! 

ну 

Presence at Graduation.—A candidate is required to be presen je 
graduation exercises unless written application for graduation #9 er ші 


H 0 
is approved by the Dean. The application should be in duplicates, de 
address to W i 


state the reason for the request, and give the 
bsentia shou (100. 


roperty 


duplicate copies are bound and made available for circul 
to publish or adapt material in them must be secured from 


diploma is to be sent. Petition for graduation im a айча 
ceived іп the Office of the Dean at least two w eeks prior to gr 
Honors full- 


, ; ^" ue в o » List, # 
Dean's List.—To be eligible for inclusion on the Dean $ the 
index of 3.50 int if" 
а quality main 
ye = 
d must ha ий 


time student must have a minimum quality-point 
semester concerned; a part-time student must have 


dex of 3.50 on the last 12 semester hours of work an rse 
o ‘ ; ^ u 
tained continuous registration for at least one three hot th 
the period concerned. d“ 
erret , 
ay be conf itte? 


With distinction.—The undergraduate degrees m 
distinction", at the discretion of the Dean's Council and the tudent it 
on Scholarship, The George Washington University. M i at d 
tains a quality-point index of 3.50 or higher on all work kt f io 
semester immediately p с must 


University except that taken during the 
) CC] na акеп during the tude , 
for this honor à " quit?! 


the granting of the degree. To be eligible ) ‚ork 
havi pleted at this Uni " „half of the W 
have completed at this University at least one-Ni he 
for the degree. mem us 
Special honors.—Special honors may be aw arded to any dent's " 
in the st det 


graduating class for outstanding achievement 
field of work on recommendation of the major q 
0 
: арр 
for special мин field aot 
department 4 


following regulations: 

1. The student must have his candidacy 
= 4 1 j 
by the faculty member representing the major 


later than the beginning of the senior year. 


K 
uy 
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+ The et such other conditions as may be set at the 
ti : A : z 
Me his Candidacy is approved. 


3. No 


Student must n 


Student will be awarded special honors unless he has a quality- 


Point ; WER . à 
that. index of at least 3.00 on all work taken at this { niversity except 
a ba, ; " yo ting } 
deg taken during the se mester immediately preceding the granting of the 


student must have completed at this 


ree prior to 


۱ 1. A 
preceding the grantir g of the 


Tue LIBRARY 


"Eistered in the 4 ollege ot General м 


Won ak” use of the University Library. Je 
м. Payment of tuition fees, must be presen 0 

Wee $, ee Period tor most books available for wo 

be Char ! an additional two-week renewal. s will 

late . Bed for each day a book is overdue. Any bool 


i ls Subject to 
. “ateral 
ls Open. Vith 


recall by the Librarian at any t me. 


used in the reading roi 


When he Li special Permission they n dr 
he first h буу closes, A fine of twenty-five cents wil 
Чоп ther 1. or fraction of an hour and five cents for each hour or frac- 
be Withh Бе that а reserve book is overdue. Grades of a student will 
z^ Until his library record is dan, 
› 
The ri ] RIGHT то Dismiss STUDENTS 
dent E iS re Served by the Unive , v sti 
Inter, t of the Diversity, or from anı ver, in the 
$t o m any 
deem it the Student or the Universite RT 
advisable to do so > 
The Оа... Кіснт то CHANGE RULES 
the ti h lVersity and ite е А м y 
lat $ modif 41005 с MEROS, schools, ar s rve 
t long fo y or change req emen ts. y ^ id fees, Such regu- 
t 
in Into force Whenever the + i m - v deter. 
} ї 
i Of tal tranan,’ TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD 
пе и ans 7 
, tit tio Cripts will be sent by the OA al > А $ 
188 » On reques : Dy the ce of R« t r ) ot r 
=. st t of Students, U 1 Р T 
Crip Stud nts or ^ ^ а > 2 чүш De 
fer 1 request, No cl 


|| 
| 
AM 
| 
Wl 
M 
M, 
|| 
f 
| 
| 
M 
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COUNSELING 


ғ А : , b 1 and 
Students in the College of General Studies may obtain counseling 
assistende in proc lannino in the offices of the College from 1 
assistance in program planning in the offices of the College or sos 

1 agent 


resentatives of the Off-Campus Division at the installations ant пари 
f calling 


at which courses are held. Appointments may be made by 96, of 
College of General Studies: STerling 3-0250, Extension 441, # ‘I 
аЬ the Eduesti Traini Ч dividual insti 
487; or through the Education or Training Ofhcer at individua an 
А > 6 ө ^ : ions 
tions. University counselors are also available at all installation 
agencies during announced registration periods. Test 
... . x . "m ity e 
In addition, the services of the George Washington | niver e d 
ing and Counseling Center are available to all students in the per in" 
ned to assi 


The counseling services are desig am re 
„үх T 
The prog! hret 


General Studies. 
lucational and vocational plans. AT. 
a series 9 


dividuals in making edu 
quires twelve to sixteen hours of testing 
During this time, information 
ıptitudes, 


scheduled in : 
concerning vel 
chi 

interest, personality, and ict $ 
interpreted and their 10р " 
to furnish Y for 
referre 

request" 
hoict 


or four appointments. 
experience, general ability, 
ment is obtained. Test results 
discussed with the client. The Center is prepared 
i Clients are ^ 
provided и 


ire 


tormation. 
Follow-up is d 
aid in vocation? liie 
2 | 
academic AT sing 
services, includ 
8 , d 
Analogies : 
A pee 


occupational and educational 


specialized services w required, 


The services offered by the Center include: 
objectives; diagnosis ot 


checking present training 
nt job: and special testing 


checking suitability of prese 
Gener 1 Ed ication il Development Tests and Miller 0: 
Fees.—Counseling Program: community clients under 21, “ы Uni 
$45: students currently enrolled 1 „ollege of 
Development Battery Re gest" 
Fees for speciali? 


munity clients over 21, 
, > è 
versity, $7.50. General Educational 


higl school), $s; Miller Anal ies Test, $4. 


De made by phone 


is open from 9:00 to 5:00 Monday through Friday. 6 Dv 
Building N, 718 Twenty-first Street NW., Washington ^^ 


Appointments may 


high 

ing are dependent upon the services involved. t» 2 Cou" 
Y , г; : Testing * 
All fees are payable at the time of testing at the Tes 
seling Center, "he Сеш 
; : »rson. s M 
| mail, or in person. e 8 

The - que 


phone: ST 3-7919 or ST 3-0250 Extension 403. 
DEGREES 
established PB се; i 
‘ea in SC. Art 
Associate IN 
and 


The College ot General Studies has 
Associate in Arts; 
'artography ; | 
Administ 


leading to the degrees ot 
elor or Arts: Bachelor ot Science in ( 


: a 
: 4 « | ration, 
in the fields of Controllership, Governmenta 


sonnel Man igement. 


admission t 


» College of General Studies requirements for 


+ 
x 


her institut 


curriculum re Ju 


ASSOCIATE 


leading to the 


Ces is Offer: 


| 
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: i "m e and 
the College of General Studies. In both the Off-( ampus Divis. 
the Campus Division, the 6 semester hours required prior to ade 
the residence requirement, it 


(See ра 


to degree candidacy may be included in 


courses are approved as part of student's degree program. 


13-14.) 
SCHOLARSHIP detail 

; ; А m . Н е 

ling and computing schol ırship is described 1n 0% 


The system of grad sion, 
› ` : В : spe 
on pages 15 and 19. For regulations concerning probation, SUSP 
and readmission, see pages 19 and 20. 
CURRICULUM k 
wor 
f 60 semester hours of college 


The satisfactory completion of 
in conformity with one of the following curricula is required. 


Associate in Arts Curricula 


GENERAL CURRICULUM 
ENERAL CURRICL Arts and 


The following curriculum leads to the degree of Associate in the de 
> 4 ` | ‚ 24i 0 
constitutes the first half of the General Curriculum leading f 


: i ves 29 an 
gree of Bachelor of Arts. For the second half, see pages 29 Samet 
Hour 
Eng 2 } ( [ 
Eng {2 Ir to W 
Znelish Li ге; 71—72: I 
һ 51-52: li: 
°F г r 

Soc Stu 

G y 51-52. S 

Р, $ ) S І 
$ СІ 4 9 

I 


'RRICULUM 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION CURRICULU ; , rts 


The following curriculum leads to the degree © 
Business Administration and constitutes the first ha 


*A e 
flers two ' 

The * ang 0 0 

* ^ oad ^ne year each abe ™ 
Therefore students may take 0% б ы, hav 

titutions will pre age 
I who transfer to other institution Jang? 

А ollege 


remove the © 


ments 


a 


b 
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ilable on! 


lumbian College and School of Government majors are avi 


on campus. 
Requirements for Admission to Candidacy 
The degree of Associate in Arts in the College of Gener 
th I ) art re 
the equivalent, and the permission of the Dean (see pages 13-14 e d 
yet 
Admission to Bachelor's candidacy after receiving the deg a 
With the permission of the AS 


of 
al Studies, © 


quired. 


Associate in Arts is not automatic 
students with limited deficiencies in the requirements for admission 
be conditionally admitted to degree candidacy while they make UP 
ademic deficiencies. х yst 
Students with acceptable college records from other institutions 
complete 6 semester hours, with the grade of C or better before 7 
[ : grade of 
ing for degree candidacy. ted 0 
Students with questionable previous college records may be аб ett 
probation to complete 24 semester hours, with the grade of d 
before final consideration of degree candidacy. арі“ 
A conference concerning plans for study is required of each A Ar 
for admission to candidacy. Appointments may be made wit ep 
sistant Dean or the Director of the Off-Campus Division by # 
STerling 3-0250, Extension 441 or 487) or by letter. 
ADVANCED STANDING 
Advanced standing may be obtained in the following ways un ersitf 
1. By transfer of acceptable credits from another college « rov for 
To be acceptable, transferred credits must be for courses 7 
the curriculum and of grade C or higher. „grrespof y^ 
service schools, and СОГ стей 


By validating examinations, ‘mum 
s maxim" dit ob 


courses. From any combination of these sources, the шп creel в 
' ; 1 y 
that may be obtained is 15 semester hours. T he mi axit atei on pag 

d that st , ра" 


f these sources may not excece ¡f stude - „de 


tained trom any one of 


14-15. No credit may be obtained in this way, however, " ard th 
been credited with the maximum of 30 semester hours #9 ¡sf 
gree of Asst ciate in Arts. be used to ^y 
In addition to the 15 hours of credit, GED tests may 7" level with 
prerequisite course requirements on the Associate in Arts 
exception of those in departmental majors. 
t 
Requirements tor the Degree „omplete at к" 
Degree candidates in the Off-Campus Division mus campus un 
50 per cent of the work taken at this University in 0 
RESIDENCE hours in the Y 
The last 30 semester hours, including at least " unless special 


residence in 


field, must be completed 


| 
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Dean to take work elsewhere. This require- 


ıdents transferrino University as well as to 


transferring from other institutions, Summer work and the 


> luired Prior to admission te degree candidacy (if approved | 
3 ра 7 1 | i 

Part of the degree | rogram) may be counted in re sidence, but in no 
ase May } pe } | | 
tegu] - the Period of residence 'gregate less than 30 weeks, For | 

а o x . | . 

ire „ Jong Governing militar, students who are transferred when they 
“e Withi 4 

mithin 6 Semester hour of their degree, ser page 21 

ransfe : 
Part; ll Hers I Tanster students irom other - 
“ually lt 
Comp] Or substanti Шу met the major req D ^ xn 

тее | 

Major £ ‘tisfactorily 12 semester hours of а 
4d ) " и 
B x held in the ( ollege of General Studi ave 

“Nelor’ i . 
tesiden “egree, This work will count as | 

^ Tequirement (Fo 1 
"Cr sity 


i 

and computing scholars! ip is described іп de- | 
regulations Oncerning probation suspen | 

па 20 | 

student t maintain a general | 
quality-point ex of at least 2.50 in | 


у! CURRICUI UM 
le AP 
satisfa 
ev act ; 
“Yond Ty Completion of 60 semester hours rk 
act ч Tequiremente tor the de tree of A : she | 
y COmples: ‹ ерт Y Associ th 
Pletion Of one of the foll. wing curricul tre require | 
f 
{ 
Bachelor of Arts Curricula | 
Th GENERA! CURRICULUM 
1 r 
0 Ticu] 
Seg | ит Provides flexible program of gener ‘ $ 
“ms 1е Students ODiectiva ney iti iia DT 
$t Ves or employment respons ties 
uc ent 
y $ p] 
са, he SR to work tom ird a М Col 
Ч че ( е ча asters ергее | olun 1 
dvise P 100] 0 Gove UN А i d 
80 th 9 plan thei Tnment, or Me School of Edu tion are 
2 ‘i Ps roo А ‘ н r А Я 
to] the, will E : grams Of study toward the Ba helor's degree 
> | "wl 
ui of he; a t the Prerequisite rec * a 
and Cir choi E . 
С “ndidates 
Tal 
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Literatures, Journalism, R r Languages and Literature 
s— The depart” 
and Statistic 
its of Bac- 


Zoology: 
s of Account 


education, Ger 
S xciolog 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR 

: leg? 
offered in Columbian Col ul 
University cate ust 
yrricula 
rne 


Students who elect a major of the type 
nent should consult the 
Any deviation trom these С 
department conce 


and the School of Goverr 
for the major requirements. 
be approved by the Executive Officer of the 


the Dean of the College of General Studies. 


DMINISTRATION CURRICULUM 


BUSINESS A 4 

1 m" 

I Ad (7° 

F 0 p 

м $ 

i I 3t ы 

\ І B } 

3 B $ 

Ad t: B $ 

Ad 2: Bu 4 

Adr 105: P 1 

B Adm. 131: B j 
B \ 141: Pr 

і Adr 61: ( $ 

Bus. Adm. 162: ( $ 

3 $ 

І Ad 1 Р ta 

I 121: M | ‚34 

£ Opt I } م‎ 

*] ive 60 

PD Lie yir 

e gol 

Tot p Busine 
Department © 
* To be а е Ех e Officer of the 


The Gi огде 


cessful completion 
for GED tests, corresponden e schools, or service 


The 


elor of Science in Cartograph 


residence and scholarship requirements 
hy are the same as those stated 


ot 


1.3 
valıdat 


Require 


degree of Bachelor of Arts, 


Cx 


Washington University _ 


- 
will be give 
¡rses. 


examinations. No credit 
school cot 


ments for the Degree 
ach | 


of 
gree for the 


tor the de 
above 


CURRICULUM 
Valter Westermann, A.M, А 


R sor (2135 С Street 


so, Ext 87 p Sof 
"A а р "i ^ : s ates 
To be recommended by the faculty for graduation, candid pe Jete 
л "s . » ire с 
degree of Bachelor of Science in ( artography are requires 
: { 
the following curriculum of 128 semester hours. ehr 
MIL j 
Eng. 1-2 siti eN 1 
Er 11 g Re 
> Stud 1 wW ot 1 
F 1-2: P f 1 j 
H 39-4 | D fl pea 
| 71-72 D Cn 
the I ed States (3-3) 6 


I 

11 

111 
17 


E d 
M 
Ma 


| 


а 


м 


tatistical 


Methods I and Il 


in 


to 


helds 


M inager 


meet 


th 


( 
Pr 
M І Ar 
vi IER OI ART 
ої Controllership 
nent have ееп 


` me | 1..1 
е needs of adult 


ڇ _ 


rk 
2 semester hours 
of scholastic * 
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on the basis of satisfactory completion of 1 
approved by his academic adviser, acceptable results 
titude tests, or both. 


d 


ADVANCED STANDING 
А i ‚ , be 0° 
advanced standing may be 


A maximum of 6 semester hours of 
yroved graduate 


ited toward the degree by transfer of credit for api 


taken at an accredited college or university. 
Requirements for the Degree 


RESIDENCE m 
Of the 30 semester hours of graduate work required for the ost 
r hours)" 


a minimum of 24, which may include the thesis (6 semeste Sollege 
be completed while registered as a degree candidate in the ne , 
General Studies, except in the case of transfers within the rant 


who are required to have 12 hours of residency in the College ot 


Studies as degree candidates. 


SCHOLARSHIP 
quired. ed by 


The grade of at least “Satisfactory” in all courses is re d 
u i w ; ‚ be suspe 
A student whose scholarship is unsatistactory may De > А the y 
| "s an К 
the Dean upon recommendation of t faculty adviser "date who 
proval of the Committee on Scholarship. A Master $ can (includ 
accumulates 9 semester hours or more ot “Unsatisfactod guto an“ 
grades of “C” or lower in the prerequisite courses) WI { "s 
cally suspended. For information concerning the system 9 £ 
page 18. 
THESIS ие for # 
» Es ‚ . substitu 
With the approval of the adviser, a thesis may be subs : 
64 lective credit thes? 
hours of elective Credit, ( the 
"T4 a: ae ‚ | bv the director 0 n 
т. The thesis subject must be approved 9y u ter de 


| to the Dean not 14 Ы 


and the faculty adviser and presented 
late announced in the calendar "m a ye 
2. The typewritten thesis in its final form prt pres E 
by the director of the thesis and the tac ulty adviser ane j ‘ J 
} i E ` lendar. igi” 
Dean not later than the date announced in the cale е one ? pe 
: T! vo «heces are requiree sS 
3, Three typewritten copies of the thesis are А struct? s 
and two legible and complete carbon copies. Detailed ins a 
styling of the thesis should be obtained from the Dea e the pf 
А . — deswings, DECO rt 
4. Accepted theses, with accompanying drawings, Library pr 
of the University and are deposited in the { niversity ; ulatio [00 
vailable for are f 


bound and made av: 


duplicate copies are 
terial in the the 


mission to publish or adapt m 


the Dean. 
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үү COURSE SUBSTITUTION 
Titten ; | wir А "БЕ" 
for à ten approval of the { ulty a and the Dean is required 
Th “ЛУ Course Substitution in in estal program. Forms for re- 
"Sting . i > ы 
сс JA 1 r ` P! tha "De era 
бес Jurse substitution ire availal at the College of General 
T! COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS 
le Macs, - : А 
Xami laster 5 Candidate is required to iss a written Comprehensive 
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tir siness and Publ; 
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from the Governmental Administration ог the Personnel 

Management Master's program. In exceptional cases, 

approve other courses as electives. Also 
i Adminis" 


included among the possible electives in Business 


faculty adviser may 
tration 299-300: Thesis* 


GOVERNMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


I ту Adviser: David Springer Brown, Ph.D. Professor of Este 
1 Hall of Government, Room 2 c: STerling 3-025% ^ 
404 or 54 
A. Prerequisites 
an- | 


for admission t9 с 
lidates are eu 
in the socia 


general requirements 
yf Master of Arts, can 


In addition to the 


didacy for the degree 


pected to have an undergraduate bac kground his 
sciences or business administration. Students lacking 7 
i 1 a0” 
academic background may, with the approval of tne 
$ 1 . approve 
viser, substitute work experience. At least one APF”, 
Business 


owing fields is required: : 
Economics 


Public Administration, Political Science, 
be pre 


course in each of the foll 


ye 

and 

und Psychology. Additional course work may 

scribed sens 
How 


B. Required Courses 
Bus. Ad 268: Management | 


rvision. <°“) 


t and Supe 


C. Electives li ted above 
ео”, e 

In addition to the elective of 3 semester hours 1 kes t un 
| } : sadanie D eparation та this 

student whose previous academic PF pi e 

" 7 „scribed cours seten 
necessary for him to take all the pres cn the writ 

with м 

program may substitute elective courses, * i ‚ be $ Jecte 
| | ‘ser, Electives may et- 
ıpproval of his faculty adviser. ^ llership an 1 

` $ 
from the courses listed under the Contro exception? 


Master's programs 


sonne І rement 
nnel M inagement thei courses û 


cases, the faculty adviser may approve 
us 
nar offered only on camp 


* Business Adr stration 200 is a thesis set 
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Administration 299-300: 
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Sciences, Students lac king 
With the de э 
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Ecor 


A 
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P 
Selected ^ 
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А i e de 
Also one of the following courses may be used as an elect" 


pending on the interest and background of the candidate: 

6 
Bu Adm 19-3 Г ө EE 
Psych. 299-3 Thesi Im 
Pub, Adm. 299-300: ' 


OFF-CAMPUS CENTERS 


"г ` y ` y. . т. 1 
The College of General Studies, through its Off-Campus D 
has offered programs in the various governmental and Arme | 


Installations listed below, 


Department of Defense 


THE PENTAGON, WASHINGTON 25$, D. C. for 
0 
г кР” - i inatof 
After-Hours Training Program: Russell W. Millar, Coordi 
the Univeristy 


Room: Reception Ce 


on the Concourse І 
Telephone: Liberty 


sion 487, 441 E Ar 
Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate courses leading тай 


sociate іп Arts and the Bachelor of Arts degrees; graduate Т чур 
leading to the Master of Arts degree in the fields of Contr 

Administration, and Personnel Management ters; eight 
Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks in Fall and Spring ae civilia® 


Governmental 


1 
weeks if 


the Summer Sessions. Restricted to military 


of the Department of Defense 


Department of the Air Force 


LANGLEY AIR FORCE BASE, VIRGINIA 


ultant: Robert J. Dewey 


pton 7911, Extension 24120 

‚ University: Russell W. Millar 
| 0250, Extension 441 

$ Course Offered: Undergraduate program 
n Arts and Bachelor of Arts degrees 


to Asst? 


leading 


ne 4 0 | 

th of C ; t weeks | Tace BET { 

О t lit a nlovees of the Air dert Officer 4 
ee | } ‘ssion of the Command! 

rovernment en vees, by permissi T 

Langley Air Force B el 


inar* 
y are these? e 


І 
Taining Office Miss Franc 
Building: 7, Room тоќ 
Telephone. OLiw ї 0 
Coordinator tor the Universit 
Telephone: ST: гіпо ) 
Type Of Course Offered: S 
Length of ( Ourses I ifte r ve 
Restr; ted to personnel of th 
ARMY SECI гү 
Edy ation | Advise r: R iymo 
Buildin 


` 
e 
Coor, 


Т, 


Уре 


Telep 


phone: 
linato, { 
һопе: 


ot ( ou 


"ll to em 


or the | niversity : 


r 


Ploy Ces of tl 
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Building: Education Center 
Telephone: Hampton 7972, Extension 22254 
Coordinator for the University: Russell W. Millar 
Telephone: STerling 3-0250, Extension 441 ociatt 
Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading t? Ass | 
in Arts and Bachelor of Arts degrees 


Length of Courses: Eight weeks “йе 
oyees of the Army and tt of 
of the € 'ommanding 


Paul Rahenkamp | 
| 
| 


Open to military and civili 


government employees, by permi 


Fort Monroe 


FORT MYER, VIRGINIA 


Educational Adviser: Miss Margaret Lockwood 
Building: Post Education Center, Building 604, 
Telephone: JAckson 7-9400, Extension 268 

Coordinator for the University: Alex er С. Rose III | 
Telephone: STerling 3-0250, Extension 487 the 

Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading t° | 
sociate in Arts : 


Length of Courses: 
‚ength of rses: Eig | | E : 
Open to military and civilian employees of the Army. I » 

Commanding 


South Area 


Jachelor of Arts degrees 


ind fifteen w eeks 


government employees, by permission of the 


Fo rt Муе r 
Department of the Navy 


MAIN NAVY BUILDING, WASHINGTON 25, "* CD: | 


Head, Training 
Academic 
ialist e 
tion Ayer 


Training Officers: George D. Thomas, 
Frank S. Caracciolo, Head, Professional and 
Section: Miss Kathleen V. Sullivan, Training Spent 
ling: Main Navy Building, Ro v 
at 18th Street NW, ; 
in i л. 259 $5 í 
l'elephone : Liberty $ 6700, Extension LA sid Coordinator 


m 1115, 


: } Тїп 
After-Hours Training Program: jonn 88 P 
At g g p er " 
University. Telephone: STerling 3-02 ›„ Extension 4 the А580", , 
niversity. lephone: f le ading to jeadint 


T " { 1. Tind »raduate courses а 
Гуре of Course Offered: I ndergr uate es ; ‚raduate ogra ove” 


Arts and the Bachelor of Arts ir ed trollershiß jid 


to the Master of rer degree in the it; and cours he 

mental Administration, and Personnel Mana gam dministratioo | 

ing to the degree of Master of Engineering 

School of Engineering of the University efen 
Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks „ Department 0 


1 регвоппе! ot th 


Open to military and civiliar 


tion ; DeWitt Fisher Deputy 
. . е x, Ro ry 


5-0700, Exten 


ding: Arlington Ап 
"Phone: I Iberty 
%ordinator tor the | 


niversity: John A.” 
elephone: ST rling 3-02: Extension 
уре of Course Offered: Special Cx 
Management and Publ Spe 
“ength of Courses: I iiteen weeks 
)pen to militar, Personnel on active d 
‘avy by quota assigned to the ı 
1 Шап еп 


BUREA1 OF SHIP 


‹ r the Ur versity Jol 1A. T 
I Phone STerlin 30250, Ext 
pe o Cours, Offered. Gra t 
Tts degree in the fields of Controlle 
on, and Pe rsonnel Mana ent 
ister of Enginee Ting Admin trat 
I the Versity 


ifteen weeks 
Pen to Military ind civilian pe 
BUREAL OF YARDS ann DOCK 
Ming 


"illiam L. Meyer 
‘son, Training Off 
x ang E ards and Docks 


Road, A 


Ier 


Annex 
rlington, Va. 


iployees of the Department | 
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Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open to military personnel and civilian emf 
Defense 


DAVID TAYLOR MODEL BASIN, CARDEROC K, Mi ARYLAND 
Training Officer: William H. Struhs, Jr., Head, Training Br* 
Building: 13, Room 202 
Telephone: OLiver 4-2600, Extension 394 
Coordinator for the University: John A. Timour 
Telephone: STerling 3-0250, Extension 485 
Type of Course Offered: Special in-service 
by the Training Officer 
Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks id Таў“ 
Open to military personnel and civilian employees of the Davi jon ol 
Model Basin, and to other gover by permis 


the Commanding Officer of the installation 


r 
training courses ar 


‘nt em; loyees, 


D 

м! ARYLAN 
4f 

Carol ]. М face 


NATIONAL NAVAL MEDICAL CENTER, BETHESDA, 
Information and Education Officer: Lt. (jg) 
USNR 

ling: tion and Education Office 


Pelep 2500, Extension 505 
Coordinator f riversity: John A. Timour 
Tel Т. 10250, Extension 488 № 


„Ai to t 
Undergra luate program leading 


sociate in Ar 
Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks А Joyees 
Open to militar nd civilian personnel of t! Die. 
National Institutes of Health, and to other gover? 
by permission of the Commanding Officer of me 


ıchelor of Arts degrees 


¡LAND 
NAVAL AIR TEST CENTER, PATUXENT RIVER, MARY А 
iero 
Information and Education Office : Ensig rm Robert D. Qu 
Building 410, Information and Education & 'enter 
: VOlunteer 3-3111, E xtension $24, or 595 
r for the University: John A. Timour y» 
Tel “orl 88 e 
Telephone: STerling 3-0250, Ext rta di leading to 
Type of Course Offered: Undergr luate program 
» in Arts and Bachelor of Arts degrees oot 


usen c litas RN NC A 
I 5 Fift n v the Navy anc 


. of 
Open to military and civilian personnel « 1 of the 


1185101 
government employees and civilians, by perm 


Officer of the Naval Air Test Center 


ent 
sloyees of the Depart? 


PERIMENT STA 
NAVAI ENGINEERING EXPERIM 


ANNAPOLIS, M 


е ephone: STerling 


2 I 
© of Course Offer A Tses r lor 
the д ?SOClate in Arts \ ite in 5 ж ses 
Brees. Pre-engineering Jurses 
Length of Courses: Fifteen kof the Nar t 
Open to military and civil 1el ( d 
Di ment employee ind civilia ї ; 
Cer of the Engineering Exper t Stat 
NAVAL GUN pac CORY, WASHINGTON 2 T: 
"aning Officers: ( harles A, Tr inum, Super vis 
Mrs, Agnes Bryan, Training Offi "m. . 
Building, 72, Second I lk or, M at Sth Street | o2 чре: 
elephone: LIncoln » 5700, Extension 21( 4 A 
b dinator tor the 1 Miversity: John A. 7 
Telephone. S Terlin ` 1-024 Extens $55 | 
уре of Course Off ed I nderg luat Progr > te 
SOciat in “Arts and Bachel ‹ Art egre " ~ o 
a Counting, administr tion, and ; c кс 
Par “ram for Supervise , ti tk Ea 
Courses: Fifte, nw KS Y 
Open te military and civilian person t the N = 
Po ca "Mployees b регі on of es t uds 
7u Factory 
E VAL HYDRO "APHIC OFFICE, SUITLAND. М кын 
dining Officer. Ex 


ter S, Н, ttle, Dire 
3, Room ( 


TION 
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; De 
loyees in the 
z hic ofi 


the Census Bureau, and to other age emp 


permission of the Naval Hydrograp 


partment of Defense, by ı 


NAVAL POWDER FACTORY, INDIAN HEAD, M ARYLAND 


Training Officer: John H. La Francise 
Building: D-; 125, Industrial Relations 
Telephone: Riverside 3-2111, extension 260 

Coordinator for the University: John A. Timour 
Telephone: STerling 3-0250, Extension 488 As «odit! 

Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading t? * " 
in Arts and Bachelor of Arts degrees and graduate courses 

Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 

avv and to 0 


Open to military and civilian personnel of the N Comm 
permission of the 


gor 
“ег n 


ernment employees and civilians, by 
ing Officer of Naval Powder Factory 


TON y. С. 
NAVAL RESEARCH LABORATORY, WASHINGTON 25) 1 Ti 
Staff ^ 


William J. Me -Laughlin, , 


Training Officers: Paul J. Dunn; 
ce A 1 1 Section ev. 


ing Section; Allen W. Philbrick, Science Educatior 10е 
Building: 43, Rooms 102 and 111, 4555 Overlook Aver 
Telephone: JOhnson 3-6600, Extension 856 and 858 
Coordinator for the University: John A. Timour 
Telephone: STerling 3-0250, Extension 488 ‘ng to me А 
Type of Course Offered: Ur ergraduate program leading 
sociate in Science degree 
Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks — Naval a 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Navy at ü ermis 
search Laboratory and other government employees © 
of the Naval Research Laboratory 
cINI^ 


ANTICO, УТЕ 
UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 5 HOOLS, Qt ANT 
- ч - н E с ` op 
Education Officer: Lt. Charles A. Pisaturo, l p ling Larson б 
Building: Education Office, Special Services Built 


nasıum 


Telephone: Quantico 1000, E pymes 6749 
Coordinator for the University: John A. Timour P" 
Telephone: STerling 3-0250, Extension 488 leading to $806 
Type of Course Offered Undergraduate program = 
in Arts and Bachelor of Arts degrees P 
Length of Courses: Eight and fifteen W ecks е civilian pe 
and their dependents 4 


Open to military personnel 
; Schools 


nel attached to the Marine Corps 


Chief, 


¢ hone: 
"ordi i 


MAIN 


Mom t Div 
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> » ишо 
all employees of government agencies and to all American citi 
providing they meet the formal prerequisites 
WEATHER BUREAU, WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 
Training Officer: Albert V. Carlin, Chief Training Section м 


Building: Room 108, Main Administration Building, 24th and 
Street NW, 
Telephone: ADams 2-3200, Extension 285 
Coordinator for the University: Alexander С. Rose Ш 
Telephone: STerling 3-0250, Extension 487 
Type of Course Offered: Graduate Courses in Meteorology 
Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks Weit 
Open to all government employees by permission of the 


Bureau 


Department of Justice 


f ‚с. 
FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION, WASHINGTON 25, Р 
Special Agent: William E. Clark, Personnel Office Ivania Avent 
Building: Room 4513, Justice Building, 9th and Pennsyv? 
NW. 
Telephone: EXecutive 3-7100, Extension 402 
Coordinator for the University: Alexander С. Rose I11 | 
Telephone: STerling 3-0250, Extension 487 ling to the | 
Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leadıng 
ciate in Arts and Bachelor of Arts degrees 
Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks : ly 
. > > › ‚ Investigation 004 
Open to employees of the Federal Bureau of Investiga 
Melpar, Incorporated 
FALLS CHURCH, VIRGINIA 
Assistant to Personnel Director: T. L. Wood, Jr. fice, 300° Arling” 
Building: Central Office Building, Personnel Опсе, г 
Blvd., Falls Church, Virginia 
Telephone: JEfferson 4-6000, Extension 287 
А | : ж : G Rose I11 
Coordinator for the University: Alexander G. 8® 


; : E in 
ling 3-0250, Extension 497 courses | 


Undergraduate 


Telephone: STer 
Type of Course Offered: 
Mathematics 
Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open to Melpar employees only 


and graduate 


The College of Ge neral Studies 
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JEFFERSON COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Miss Lucille Heflebower, Supervisor of Instruction 
Jefferson County Public Schools к 
Charles Town, West Virginia Telephone: Charles To 


LOUDON COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Caleb J. Gibson, Director of Instruction 
Mrs. Ruth D. Schulke, Supervisor, Elementary Education 


Loudon County School Board 257° 


Leesburg, Virginia Telephone: SPring 7 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


i А : tion 
Dr. John A. Permenter, Assistant Superintendent for Instruc 


Montgomery County School Board. Box 231 n 
Rockville, Maryland Telephone: POplar 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


PRINCE GEORGES COUNTY ca 
" , tap Element”” 
Miss Rowannetta S, Allen, Assistant Superintendent for 
Education 
Prince Georges County School Board RE 1wood 5-40" 
h one ha n 
l pper Marlboro, Maryland l'elephone: 


` oc )LS 
PRINCE WILLIAM COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOO! 


: | ; struction 
Claude E. DeHaven, Assistant Superintendent for Instr 


Prince William County School Board 


Manassas, Virginia 


$ | 
assas # 
Telephone: Mana 


ST. MARY'S COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Robert S. King, Jr., Superintendent of Schools 
St. Mary's County School Board 
Washington Street 

Leonardtown, Maryland 


617! 
Telephone: GReenwood f 


* | ich nanena 
Divi is d ned for promising adults with unusual 
"vision is designed for pr 


: P . ° : en 7 
he individual ons tion of this Division's 
STOunds who merit the individual | idi ; калг ер 
Perime A | mission, advanced s ila, a 
valua | P ne т i for eligibility tor admission 
va uation ot ichieve nent The criteria for eligibili 
are 


1.1 ‘ll qualified 
limit matriculation to (1) adults well qual 
o lımı ttricul А 
to, > A 24 lem requirem 
' Undert e college Work but lacking certain acadet = e 
“MISSION to ar ler depree-prant А hools and colleges h - 
ИТҮ i 7 i xperience, have 
‚ sity, ind (2) idults who, through work experience н 1 
f oS MI , 1 ro 5 
Oroa learning. 
‚T0ad knowledge nd h "h con te n sor ica : › en 
1 » them ti 
Mowledo May be validated 1 ecial exan entitie them 
І € 210 ч y ы ы ` = 
Vane . x n 
псеў Standing toward degre 


Requirements for Admiss on 
г. ари 
le Applicant must meet the 


following requirements 
I, 1 i n 1 TU с 
. He Must be an a lult who has alre ady achieve Р 
In his 


Vocation, 


TN. 
i à a : completed 


ırs of work at The George 
‚про U 


tl ff-Campus 
y Niversity while ourses in the Off amp 
1810 . n he T Special 
tud n, the Division of Univers or the Division of [ 
The i le 2.50 
TI ents, with a grade of at juality-point index of 2.< 

: , 1 [Р л » 
: tm ^ al nt of college work 
"Sewhe 


: х v in 
the ( Must Present valid reasons for selecting degree « "га 
re ! r than in 
апо, Mpus Vision of the ( lle re of Gener 1 Studies rat er than i 
e 
300 ес College of the Univers ty 
T rsity, | 
I ll ti lust enrol] lor at least two courses semester on Campus 
"ume v 
T tudy i, encouraged, 
le М 
ciate ‘Mpus Division Offers programe 1, Juice 
Y i 
Divisio rts and B ichelor , I Arts, as deser ed ler t 
n ve 
2808 26-27, 20-11 
DODera+: : 1 | з 
the Schon] „yon with Columbian £ ollege, the § hool of I iucatjon, and 
~" Shoo of ^ > , | ation, а 
Stam, саф Overnment, the Campus Division makes alli nes 
^ 4t 
lidera] Ing to the 
“ arts А 


i 
degree of Bachelor f Arts with 


01 ий Majors 


nt 
ent. 


о 1 , 
Geor V ashi f 
j y ashington I niversily SS 
must satisfy the p 
I prerequisite irse i 1 ission * 
candidacy or as ИНТ Е € requirements prior to admissi? 
де as additional work afte eing admitted 
The program of each studer t — ОШ і 
planned in consultation uden tted to this Division 18 care 
і isuitation with | i i 
the student’s mat - 1 " ity adviser, who takes iot 
ickgrour vork experience and needs. 
Armed Forces Section 
The Armed | 
Armed For es M t ¡e 
( ectio M the ` rien $ , 
Pr erent ! n ol e Campus Division was establ @ 
ervice per 1‹ ۷ } 1 he Uf 
versity and who | ' o wish to study full-time att jo 
ana no nave or I * : sin W 
to complete tl y time unde r military orders in Y " 
mplete their programs of stud Curl y for С E 
ourses through the Coll wer 0) ¡ch students register id y 16 
idministrati ^ ge of General Studies and rer main UM hd 
str t n« 1 emi || í 
may enroll п contr By permission of the Dean 
Л . opriate courses in the Off-Campus Division. 
Military and P oa 
ind naval personne 1 L1 1 to this * 
tion of the Cam: D on ie тог ай mission ent 
: Ті х "pe ivision if they meet the following requirem 
I ihe applicant n t be ir А | 7 4 lers v 
give him a $ Red be in attendance under official or 
47% [ ed time in which to finish his degree requireme in 
2 e must ove t tl E 
he t prove that the degree requirements can be complet a 
e specifies n h r 1 і che 
vanced st his orders only by taking advantage 0 
4 a 1 VIS ; of this College 
e must be 
iust be in a position t roll II-ti ^ 
сфе o enroll for full-time study. д) 
pecial arrangement h tl У, e 
naval sectior -— s with the Department of the : Nav} y 
a ct . " | 
e m of the Armed Forces Section has been esta ishe sil 
al personnel attend the Unive cord : 
for f he University as full-time students p» 
for five semesters. Ca ] c BA 
tudin pus coordinator and ac ademic а‹ vis "pateo 
imer, Building E, Room 300; STe rling 3-0250 га 
494 
14 
The Air | я 
I Al І Ivan 5 м 
United Si : e Advanced Management Program, sponsor". ste 
it t Air » In n А 
gg | Force Institute of Technology, provides 5 prose? 
ol | к ın advanced manag and sup porting m 
e edu t lit N abi 
Lx 7" | ities of the School of Government т? 
| of Ai rce off 
tion * отсе ошсег$. T! hose of lice rs W ho qualify, % ot 15 pre 
поп 0f academ backer | } 
ran " ıckeround and the satisfactory completion > " 
gram can be warded , 
2 e awarded a Bachelor's degree by the College 2, Spring” 
‘ dies, nou rd | | er i 
Brow H impus coordinator and at ademic adviser: Dr. Ya tensi” 
owr | ` i i 
1, all of Government, Room 205; Terling 3-0250, 

404 or 540. dies 
For d re Fr 
consult R p mum tive counseling in the College of Cows gre 

onsu )b "n 1 
І Robert Whittington Eller, 706 I wentieth Street * N 
1 0250, E xtension 441 


Gollege of General Studies $1 


Regulations 


al Studies 


the Campus Division of the College of Gener 
and are expected to familiarize themselves with the regu- 
* University stated in the general catalogue, as modified in 
Copies of the 


genera] catalogue are available at the 


Ce of ; 
Xt the Dire tor of Admissions. 


› үх 
I rotessional In-Service Prainin 


Programs are offered to meet tl 
zro 
Éroups. Others 


| 1 " : 
will be developed as the need arises, 
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DIVISION OF COMMUNITY SERVICES 


This Division consists of the George Washington U niversity Веі 
institute 


popular credit and noncredit courses, 


Clinic and a program ot 
sl < 

and lectures offered both on campus and oft campus. " 
4 2 tion 

provide nceded auxiliary educa ^ 


Ihe Division was organized to 
signed to supplement the 


services and to promote programs de forma 
cational offerings of the University. 
set up A 


Noncredit courses in a wide variety of subject fields may be $ irt 
ance re 
entrance ¢ the 


he "que 1 ч 
the request of any interested group. There аге no 
- "Г! | 1 i de 
ments. The length of each course determined by the wishes 
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Medicina Alto Clerans A: tratıon H 
of the Jai tains cle 


se affiliasi 


Ч Jnive rs 
Sientig x si 


OBJECTIVES 


The ригр‹ 
rpose of t 
he School of Medi 
licine is to 
j prepare 


in the art and 
г St x d science 2 
ever changing soci "T medicine to meet the I 
ig society : he | 
to provid . ' t is he ealth nee 
pr wide its stud , the responsibility i eeds seini 
medical s ten y of the S hool of Medic 
все » mat nl 2 
for expre “зә п ed el n lan of instruction 10 the basi 
: ssion in re i cun nae { ро 
in research: ar her experience; W ith opportume 
"m ‚ and with a philosophy i "T 
»rofessior philosophy in keeping with 
ndergraduate “ 
ites the е 
sims of the Scl v 
e School oí Medicine are: (1) to 
theore 


superior abilit 
ind character, (2) to teach the 


applic ations 
еп 


ıboratory techo 
and 1) to umen and clinical 
'rvised Medo a diversity of clinical € expert 
icilities for all ы "a public, and federal hos 
Il specialized fields of medicine. 

ди, 


| the School 
: ^ ool 
"iren , 1 of Medi D 
r ^ on Ire: E А ted ee duate 4 
reside " ( provide well р! 1 7 

m dub bod vell inned services tor 
an expandin th general and sy | l 
ding program and PA : 
gram of applied Y i 
ppi research, integ rrated with teaching 

growth ot 


the 
ne School ot M 1 
dicine id 
ind in keeping with th 
Iu e 


rans cdi е 
ravi d great cent 
E = tgraduate in nes: ‘ er medical investigation, . "iot 
n o achieve these objective ia ! the most recent advances in edicit 
unde ve pl - of instr y "a pe - "i Medicine has develoP е 
maint h ur —— To carry knee below and f , balanced, er > 
of fai ге иу of adequate ren , ро м the U niversity Pp 
s prz tues ch provide e " and outstanding ability, making pe 
Clinical t ng ide exceptional opportunities for researc 
" PLAN Ol INSTRUCTION 
‹ urriculun 0% 
science and expar _ > E 2 one, beginning with basic тебе 
tion of = end "Y. ude the more complex aspects of the prev d 
under the various d nee he sick. The te aching program 18 organize 
of Inst: P zu 4 departments ої the Se hool т Medicine. (Se «Cours 
est І 
The sche 1 { А 3-104.) 
de ey ede Ly аги vear begins with an orientation p ж 
YS ind. to the envir new sm lents to the Faculty, to f 
During the first we Dome for their medical education p^ 
with upperclassmen we oce students meet tor informal panel discus". 
nen and members of the Faculty on such su jects 22, n 
of library facilities, € evaluation © y 
and 


riculun ed y ‘ 
ium, medi | r 
пса! te minolog , USC 
ofession, 


of the medi al pr 


б | 
tific evidence, ethi 1 ai 
thics and aims 


health. 


During the 


and phy siolc 


py 


of Med; 


licine, 
Participate 


in research 

at Conferences in the I ni 
Having completed 

the Norma] body, tl 

tion of disease I 

Capable 


Total 


y | Conference 


FIRST YEAR 


A zii ; 
A | І & 144 
1 {8 ) — o 
] E 188 
7 18 = 336 
y T | 32 "16 
atist X 16 
aster М m- 16 
t Med P ¢ ! "ML 16 

I | B | 

7 | 75 | M 


SECOND YEAR 


* Practical exercises and/or dinics 


SUMMER ( LERKSHII 


Oy 


FOURTH YEAR 


Be 


о The George Washington University 
EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES 


; ; 
The building housing the School of Ме, 
classrooms, studen 

hygiene 


Medical School Building. 
cine is a five-story structure with lecture тоот 
rooms, and the following laboratories inatomy ; bacteriology; 

hology : pharmacology: 


ithoiogy 


and preventive medicine; biochemistry; 1 


physiology. h 
, the 
ible ıdents to pursue adequately Я 


They are fully equipped to er e student 
! : е 
laboratory courses and to acquire the technical skill necessary in m^ 
1; , 
1 and < rative \ | 
al and invest itive WOTK 
f к= uses 
' The Research Building ho Í 
arci s o 


Research and Administration Building nt 
f , " " ne 

staff research in the departm* A 
Bacteriol” 


Y 
prov ided 2 н 


t 


special laboratorie 

Anatomy; Biochemistry; Pharmacology; Physiology; and 

Hygiene, and Preventive Medicine Spe “al facilities are 
[ture techniques a 


study of radio-active compounds, for tissue-cul 


| 


logical procedures. invited 


viro Selected stu lents are 
certain aspects of the research program either on а 
with the support ot special Research N h lars! Ips. 


On the first floor, the west wing is occupied by a modern, о) of 
library; the houses the ıdministrative offices Ol the 9 dio” 
Medicine. vhic laboratories and other facilities for 2 
visual aids to education are on the se ond floor. 1- quine 

Medical Library Medical Library in modern, well-€ y care 
quarters on the first floor of 1339 H Street NW. contains qo pri 

the new medical works an 


fully selected volumes, in 
у and 90 


cipal medical jo rnals li 

Inter-library loan service 1$ maintained with other medie 
tific librarie eac dis 

The Medical Library is open from 9:00 л.м. to 10:00 caturday 

lical Library is open її «00 P.M. 9* - 
day. Monday through Friday, and from 9:00 A.M. (0 -de { ‚iversi ғ Hot 
ї ril he Ut : 

A branch of the Medical Library 1s maintained in tae Jent$ Я 
pit E. d el len hy ins, interns, and stu yx M 
vital for the use o! w resident physici n 1 0: 

- З 5:00 to 
open Monday through Friday, 1:00 to <:00 Р.М. and ( 
> it 
and Saturday, 1:00 to 5:00 P.M er yo-bt€ hos?! 
The 4 муе” 


ТҮ University Hospital. 
I 1 


is st ed d the I ulty of the Georg lini Í u t 
е 116 
sity School of ne, and it provides excellent jaley 12 
к j i ^ Virtu illy every spec Ё poth 
for the instruction of me tudents aa jpmen 
E ! аласа and equip, der? 
fields of edicine and surgery has assigned $i pi of this 
~~ поп 
the outpatient department ind the bed patient sectio! 


hospit 1n 
GOVERNMENT MUSEUMS 1 ¢ Walt 


The Armed Forces Institute ol Pathology, 


Reed Army Medical Center, affords unexce 


of Condit 
Peculiar], 


gical Spec 


ions met 
military 
imens 
ualed 


in this 
{ useum, the Smit} 


and is Uneq 


Various co 
tunity for 
icine 


llections 
study of 


and its alli, 


the 
the 100th anniversary of its foundin This h 
: indink nis os 
patients with virtually every known f t 
P i : I V А! chiatric ane 
The George Washington University medical students be i 
ity medical students deg 

in psychiatry in tl first ye 1 tl - 

their first year and these studies continue throughout ! 


10ur years uch { x > а 4 
sacs | Mu J ot their ип! | instruction in psychiatry 
urology is received at St. Elis nent psychiatrists 
St. Elizabeths staff are members of the бет 

al clime 
the 


etn nd nr ni 
hs, and promi 


neurologists on the 


Washington University School of Medicine faculty. Addition 
experien e in psychiatry and neurology is gained by students й 
George Washington University Hospital Psvchi "ic Department in 
Out itient Department of the University Hoss ital, and specia tures 

in the Psychiatric pepart 


ar lin А . eo 
ind clinical work in child psychiatry are given 


ment of Children's Ho pit | 
Mi. Alte Veterans Administration Hania Clinical experience 


this Veterans 


he А 
both medical and surgical subjects ead 
istration hospital 
ADMISSION 
APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 
The 


ition will be furnished on request. 

h college previously arten e И 
send an official transcript of record to the Director 0! Admission ó 
George Washington University, 2029 G Street NW., Washington 4 
al signature 


D. € Photostatic copies of credentials without the origin po ;lity of 


1. Full directions for applic 


f li r $ 1 n 
applicant should ask the registrar of ea 


$ , 7 

the certifying authority are not satistactory It is the respo 

the applic } the E 

he applicant to see that all credentials are forwarded to 

of Admissions of the University. ired O ад 
are require 


) 


Two recent photographs, with signatures, 


applicant. 
red to take the * Medica Col- 


3. Applicants for admission are requi 


Admission Test, sponsored by the Association of American РА made: 
leges, in advance of the academic year tor which application = for final 
4. A fee of $10 to defray the costs of completing the recor 
consideration for admission must accompany each application. 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
College Courses i 


f laboratory)“: 
Ll 2 requirement 64 


А 
be counted as part of this ut. 
at y ) de D MAC Ue А 
ne-year college course + 
aboratory) $ 
су or zoology E 6 
urs of laboratory) ---*** coa A 


erature 
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Fees for the year are $950, payable in two installments of $47 


1 advance of the beginning of each semester. 
All fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier of the 


Twenty-first Street NW., except as some other arrat 


PAYMENT OF FEES 
^ $ each 
; Universit; 125 


gement may 
. ^ ay 
registration d "the 


> e 
such date as may be announe 


announced. Amounts due must be paid on or before 


the fall semester and on or before 
Office of the Treasurer tor the spring semester. 


Registration in the School of Medicine is for the 
of instruction he 


je yee 
full academic y e 


is obligat® ed 
of a stude 


0 
student a 


After a student has entered the course 
the full tuition. Acceptance by the School of Medicine 
fees does not in any way obligate the School to accept the 


r , i withdra® 
any subsequent year and the right 18 reserved to req 2 School the 
Ў ы je X 
of any student whenever, in the interest 01 the student or t 
Faculty deems it advisable to do so. 
EQUIPMENT 


Cost or TEXTBOOKS AND STUDENT 


ent 

and student € equi ye de 

cal the rmometefs * est 
vs 

as follov “a 


не = > 
The minimum cost of necessary textbooks 
(microscope, drawing materials, gl slides, ‹ 
re itely 
ırth year, + 


} - 
oscope, nemocvtor 
$125; tou 


year, $400; second 
E ¢ д locke” 
ptional) of a 


} for the use (0 


A fee of $1 a semester is charged 
ASSISTANTSHIPS, 
AID 


FELLOWSHIPS AND GRADUATE 


Wo 


PRIZES, FINAN‘ IAL 


ASSIST ANTS 


HOLARSHIPS, 

! HIPS 

FELLOWSHIPS AND GRADUATI Br 
y av 

j | hips are 

The following fellowships and gra luate assistantshif prece edin 

d be | tted not later than 


- April 1 


а 


App! cations hor 
for which the award is to 


Fellowships —These are 8779 he ap 


period be made. 


Unit rsity Tea hing 1 
demic year to the various departments ol instr ete eal degree re 
is expected to be a prospective ‹ andidate tor 4 еей of h pe 
have a Master's degree or uivalent in the genera val stipen pp 
doctoral study. Each Teaching Fellow receives an aa whateve "T 
nine-month basis) of up to $1,350 plus full -— bim to С Jass” 
ule of study or research his fellowship duties реф, 1 servi FU. 
University Teaching Fellow norm: Шу renders hi er e instruction gi be 
room or laboratory assignments to the department Р fellowship yr 
ing his doctoral study Application forms for eres of 1 tru" 
obtained from executive officer of the departm« | m 
en in vario! 


1 
cerned. : 
, , Ы Y These are op 
Graduate Teaching Assistantships. Г! 


CDartments 


HOLARSHTI 
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each and ten of $100 each, established in 1932 by Mrs. Emma K. on 
are. available to "young men (ot the white race) for undergradustt d 


Maria M. Carter Scholarship.—This choke in 
$100, established in 1871 by Mrs. Maria M. Carter, 


young man, 
Я t of $80 


Isaac Davis Schola This schol: — in the amoun sett 
was established in 1869 by » Honorable Isaac Davis ot Massa И his 
the founder ^ the 


Nominations for the scholarship may be made “by 
P IM » ” , e 
eldest lineal descendant”. In case no such nomination is шас” 
i : є ` 
schol rA is to be awarded by the University. e 


amount of so d am 
t of Lillie 5. Hazleton, is awar 5 
e of needy and worthy students * , 


A sc -holarship fun dere 


Eugene and Agnes ppl- 
students 0f sg 


Hazleton Scholarship.— This scholarship, in the 


tablished in 1950 beque 


nually "for the use and assistan 
Eugene and Agnes E. Meyer Scholarships. 


amount of $3,500, established in 1952 by the 


Foundation, is available annually "to assist promising i refere u 
cants in meeting the costs of furthering their education, with Mic s ісе, 
i : plic 

consideration t ren of persons who are employed in pu 


including service in the armed forces or the judiciary. $10 
К ırmed 1 of 
ers. — y < prize to 


Julius 8. Neviaser Prize in Orthopedk Surg ually 
established in 1956 by Dr. Julius 5 Neviaser, 15 aW arded тА es 
the student of the junior class of the S hool of Medicine who score 
highest grade in a written examination in Orthopedics: nually » 

John Ordronaux [his prize 01 $150 1$ awarded an who d 
the member of the graduating class of the School of Medic و‎ 
ompleted the four гай; medical course with the highest Ar elly. 
ing In 1956-57 this prize was aw ane to Orville W right yis scho olar” 

Se holarshib.— ¿Wa к h 


The Zonta Club of Washington D. 


$100, offered by 


Ms Zonta Club of je p wit 
a senior or £T? aduate po this 
n I 


woman who is 
career. 


professional or business 


spe | terest in a 
holarship was awarded to Brigitte Buchmann Nahmias- E 
1 jou 
r the var 
ork in ; 
Special Resear h Scholarships supporting part- time "a cal i en 
tec tio 
departments have been made availab le to емсе nm —7 
through grants bv the Lederle Laboratories, the ] - 2 Ih. 
for Infantile Paralysis, and the National Institutes 0 
FINANCIAL AID 
Loan Funds У Universi 
ы i udents . In 
The following loan funds are AV silable to st т he donors 
ns placed thereon D) 


in accordance with the qui alificatio 


hould be directed to the Office of the Tr 


quiries 5 


f Ihe George Washing 
The Trustees of 

Universin, Loan Fund 

Jniversity have 


nts in 

^ en А 1 - ‘ I ¢ » 
le Schoo] of Me cine А Гі 1 v M ^ 
School of Мене, Loan 1 t та & Co., Ir 
Student » 18 avai ible fo Ihe ( f Me ` 

Pfizer Med; al School 1 - r t es Ser ng Edu 
138 established ` tund for loans t l H ot Gene 

Henry Str ng F u i Ki E = 
tiona] Founda: Оп, establish. cs t t 

Henry Strong, makes availa 

udents 


Under tha age 


, , n Fun ғ ents in 
Sutherland Medi, и Sch : L x for ns t 

Mrs, Ose L, Suther] ‘Nd, 1$ ay 

of Medicine, 


the 
- ep to . 
i] y x "ND I s . 
| ? Нов : ац Abr 
V un y^ 
RE( A ` pected 
tudents ; the So) ol of M І I rsity regulati 
to familiari, thems Ives with the 
"^ the versity Catalogue 
ENDANCE een 
Art T 
' A st t is not Permitted to atte o tter Rm 
s lete and fees due have deen | R 
GRADES C (= 
rn E ҳо J 
, The following Grading system is sed 4 (90 ncomplete, the 
Mo (65-5) Condition . E (be w 05 El 
AE grad in each Subject is С. : ùi s 
Con: Ude Conditioned in any s ibject will ; the Facult 
"Mu . thoritv of і 
tition s removed and then only by auth 


i Кы 
t the end of 


EXAMIN ATIONS 


; П be he 
7 P d . м " 
' Which May be written, oral, o, ~ 
~ Semester. 


All students in the School of Medicine are required to t ents 


and Part II of the National Board Examinations, exce 
not reco 


} н 4 
those states and foreign countries which do 
action of the 


from 
National Board may be exempted from Part II by 


mittee on Scholarship. 
GRADUATION 


Applic ation for ( ;raduation 


stral 
Буз, А y à { 18072 
Application for a degree should be filed in the Office of the Reg 
at the time of registration for the senior year. 
Presence at Graduation | 


rcises un 


y ation exe 
graduate Dean. 


A candidate is required to be present at the 
1 the 


written application for gra approved by 


luation in absentia is 


RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 


The right is reserved by the University to dismi 
class or classes, 


dent from the University, or trom any nis 
interest of the student or the University, the University Adm 
deems it + » to do 80 
, were Po > „ІСІМЕ 
ГНЕ DEGREE OF DOCTOR ОЕ MEDICI! 
0 
School 
" 2 e x 
Upon the satisfactory completion of the requirements of th 
Medicine, the degree of Doctor 01 Medicine 15 conferred. 
` ' UM 
COMBINED ARTS AND MEDICINE < ча s, th 
¢ Arts 
г of ‘hed 
In order to be recommended for the degree 9! Bache! f P sr 
hours 0 n. 


didate mus omplete . ine emester $ 
candidate must complete at least ninety $ esidence he 


hours and 


collere work it least thirty n 
~ ч : p E oll ge^ ol 
completed in & olumbian College, the senior liberal arts s comple p | 
first vear of the medi al curriculum. Upon satisfactof mes lig! | 
the fourth year of the medi al curriculum the student 
for the degree of Doctor ot Medicine. 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE [elici 
„£ Doctor of and 
Every candidate for graduation with the degree ° bl characte! m 
of age, of Terr satisfied 


least twenty-one years 


must be at 
niversity- 


of all indebtedness to the U 


trec 


er ni 
کے‎ 
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dmiss; 5 
admission requirements, completed satisfactorily not less tl 

епіс à : - 

MIC years Of study as a matriculated student in Medicine, с 
eens a matri 

Wired courses, and passed satisfactorily all prescr examinatio 

Honors 

4 А Candidate who has cor te the four-year medical course w ith an 
ve la t } l 

: Tage grade Of 90 may be re mended for graduation vith dis 
tinction n l 1 I 


TRAINING PROGRAM 


rns} ıgton University Hospital offers rotating-type 
8 З 
Twenty 28 Classified by the N tional Intern Matching Program, In 
А A Е | (попа гї ч , 
Ity-five Miemships of one year each ars offered: fourteen in the 
Partment t Me lieine i the De 
Medicine with en А e. ¢ 
Ttment of Su | x 
ne Urgery with « $ on surgery tw the Depart 
nt Of Par | Ё 
> athology with emn} EEE OR | 
tating А Mae, ь? | 
to y n 9 Internship, Emphe Med Interns be ass ed 
m i 
nd u onths 01 pener | me е, two 1 ths on the surg service, | 
Po " Month each « ^ ч j tr nd 
SYnecolog, " in neuro [ магу, pec rics obstet s i 1 | 
Rot ul 
t ating Interns} EUR 
9 the : ips y 1asıs Sur re 
Months o Bical service £ | 
ES ( Or nine months, t 
` > and to Obstetrics $ к 
tati ПС$ for onen 
à ting Internships Гури Р 
e ‘phasis logy 
Mons! Pathology servi f 
Це се Or $ mt , 
› to sure А 
Obstetp: Urgery tor two mar 8 fn^ ns trice for e mont t to 
ICs for One month : L 
total { E 
D 7 , л 
Anesthesiol PProximate ly forty-two approved res EE a 
p . - 
Obst. wn EY, cardiac diseases ternal mı ne. r rologic surgery, 
atry А Eynecolopy oral su & - À | 
^! Тоеп, ‚Ога St ry, path y | пе, psychia 
nolor ЕУ, І | 
are of { = tology, Surgery n thar a Res acy Drosrams 
Me m One t ча u 1 surgery Ac € y rog I 
Nts ar 0 four Years depending unan + "wies Appoint | 
are for one on А іерепііпр le serv Apr 
E ation, with E subje val. In several of the f elds there 
"el Oweh: Ith local and ^ | 
е N ind t hospitals | 
In e Ship 01 one or t po ; i | 
рак Sthesiolom, woy Vail e to eptabie candidates | 
tle Ry, Cardiology - MI 
th Service ) 15024505 fecti з diseases, out- | 
Oracic Physical med; i ; | | 
N Suro * med rhe t еле surgery nd | | 
Por эз a ar 1 E 
; applie ^ 
Inte ICatio : 
D бет, Th blanks and 


| 
+ , 13 A f 
turther information, address the Super | 
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MEDICAL TECHNOLOGIST COURSE 


. ut 
Ihe course for medical technologists consists of twelve con 


months of didactic and practical work in all phases of clinics al мс 


technique. The course meets the full requirements of the Regist ist 
Medical Technologists of the American Society of Clinical Patho 


Prerequisite: the Basic Course in Medical Technology offered it 
or the Y 


Junior College of The George Washington University, 
lent. ber an 
Two classes are accepted each year, one entering in Septem hat 


; so t 
the other in March. Enrollment in each class is strictly limited 


personal instruction can be given. | " 
a certificate 1$ a 


Upon satisfactory completion of the course 
iven 


and the candidate 18 eli ril le for the certitying examination E 
Registry of Medical Technologists. Directo! 

For application blanks and further information, address the : 
of Laboratories, The George Washington University Hospital, 


ington 7, D. C 


STUDENT LIFE 
HEALTH ADMINISTRATION РЗ 
arily diag"? 


The University maintains a health service that is prima 


: : erge » 
in its intent. It also provides first aid in the event of an em (all e entes 
: d - of 
Medical privileges include: (1) the physical ex: mination or suf 

1 
ing students; (2) three visits by the University physiciar exclu 


office or residence (District of Columbia) in any one illness 2 ga 
of a specialist, surgical operation, laboratory, Of X-ray a 
(3) hospitalization, inclu ding board and nursing in the Univer А She 
pital for not more than one week during any twelve- month nit " 
necessity to be determined by the Director of Health Admi Дю 
ospitalization period (maximum, one wet 
w the Director of Health Administration. M 
illness or disability us 
ition 


The duration of 
be determined 
This medical benefit does not apply to 


e . 1 of tul 
previous to the University semester or prior to paym Physicians and ? he 
The student is allowed, if he so desires, to eng: age pay . for Y 

: 9^3 , һе responsi 


when he does so he will 


his own choice, but ed Y 
fees charged e ower 
ged. : emp 
Rules: (1) The Dire tor of Health Administration с; student н 
dat his disc retion, а $ himse! 
limit or deny the medical benefits where, in his « ty 


a 

rs ity, m 

by his misconduct or breach of the rules of the U as $ uthoriU 
ineligible; (2) the Director of Health Administ а s stude 
| N : lla alizatıon; “ш 
determine the necessity and length of hospit is ineligl je for ™ 


has severed his connection with the U niversity 


benefits. 


and ad 


PHYSIK 


lem m; : reg 

| Maintain a high st nd - 

n ۰ ы! апаат or f 
Ca addition medical 

ase Fi. y i nts ł 
U I Inding Pros Te 

nder hi Bram which the 
nation, Program t 
atio = ents ı 
to DN and Such special ыал 

lm о to a Minimur 

Unized наш 


against +} 


е те 
or Wy $ ехсерү wit 
Wy п, 
E 0 d 
Sing] п Student, 
The rms at $ 8 
at $4 


lose 


adison Resid И" 


H ittie 


EXAMINATIONS 


Cai examination 


V e (for the 
may е оо 
e Direct of 
I "$ € 
ge or o 
Of Lian 
st € ‹ 
tor twelv or 
r \ ) are 
е the dormi 
tor of Activ 
ents. In no 
tside the 


ү 

t erson 
( регѕоп 

+ See 
is а 
$24 a month 
f 5 
nt person 
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HONOR SOCIETIES | 


William Beaum , 
usual ability E Й малы lical Society —Medical students showing y 
are elected by the active members of this society, 7 


was founded 
vas founded to encourage and stimulate ir 


Howard Kar e 
Kane-A. Е. A. King Obstetrical Society [he fifteen 5 
: ш 


їп the third and fourth year classes who maint he 
their work in obstetrics are eligible for | чыз, "9 
Smith-Reed-Rı n oc igible for membership. : years 
who n 1 en: Society.—Students of the third and fourth i: 
ho maintain a scholast iverag ( igi E 
who m istic average of 88 per cent are eligible for 
po | 
Alpha Omega Alp) n 
} 1 1 Alı a. N tional Honor Medical Society. Men the 
5 specified Р 


the Junior and 
Junior and Senior ‹ . neet : 

nior classes meeting the qualification ^ 
,embership* 


constitution ol the Society re АМЫ : 
ıety are eligible for election to n 


CREATION 
t 
q late 
eational resource de^ 
There are n" 
| he re s parks 


“The nation' 
he nation’s capital provides abundant гест 


number of whicl lab] 
nber of which are available at little or no cost. 
н ; e 7018 
>. theaters, swimming Р‹ yal 
ind | es of reat histori n est he Y 
comme l иа TA i at 
е reation facilities found in а large ; 5. 00 ol 
y student organizations of the University, s faith is 
1 


are provided 
religious 


Medi 11 


represented 1 } S 
І in Washington by опе or more churches, 


ınd other student groups. Almost every 


al, and recreational activity is conducte 
innumerable other cultural ; 


hurch groups Ihere are 
сл - : dividud 
facilities in Washington to meet almost any possible individu 


al student and his family. 


preferen і 
CIC c of a medi 


RIGHT TO CHANGE Rl LES Ud 
ljvisiont | gu 


and ‹ 
Sue 


and fees. 
es may 


Che University and its various colleges, schools, 
the right to modify or change requirements, rules, 
proper authoriti 
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Willis Layne Irwin Pa. 
B.S. 1953, Grove ( ity College 
Edward Hiroshi Izawa Hawaii 


A.B. 1951, University of Texas 
M.S. 1952, University of Hawaii 


Ralph Jacobsen N.Y 
А.В. 1953, New York University 

Stanley Martin Kirson D.C. 
А.В. 1957, The George Washington 

Jniversity 

Angelo G. Lurus Idaho 
B.S. 1953, University of Idaho 

Merlin Harold Mauk Calif 
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Lazaroff, Philip (III) 
Lefcourt, Arthur Murray (I) 
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Levy, Steven Everett (IV) 
A.B. 1955, The George Washington 
University 
Lind, John Arthur (1V) 
B.S. 1954, Bates College 
Linhart, Joseph Wayland (IV) 
B.S. 1954, The George Washington 
University 
Liss, George (IV) 
A.B. 1955, The George Washington 
University 
Litton, Ralph J. (IV) 
B.S. 1954, University of Idaho 
London, Dan L. (II) 
Long, Samuel Eugene (III) 
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B.S. 1951, University of Alabama 
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M.B.A. 1955, University of Pennsylvania 
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A.B. 1954, Columbia University 
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B.S. 1957, Brigham Young University 


Mason, James Kent (1) 
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A.B. 1957, University of California 
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Stewart, Dale Duane (11) Calif 
A.B. 1956, Johns Hopkins University 
Stubbs, Peggy Ann (1) Va 
Sullivan, Robert Claude (IV) Md 
A.B. 1954, Williams College 
Sylvester, Wendell Reginald (1V) Md 
A.B. 1951, Columbia University 
T 
Tang, Tze-Tung (IV) China 


A.B. 1944, National Central Univers ty, 
China 

B.S. 1949, St. Mary's College 

M.S. 1951, Ph.D, 1954, Т e George 
Washington University 


Tate, Harry Randolph (1) N.J 
A.B. 1957, University of Virginia 

Taylor, Eugene Field (III) Calif 

Teimourian, Bahman (IV) Irar 
B.S. 1955, Bethany College 

Tenney, Richard L. (I) N.J 
A.B. 1957, Duke University 

Thompson, William Frederick (1) Md 


B.S. 1957, The George Washir gton 
University 


Thornton, Valery (I) D.C 
Tomlinson, Fred Brownell (IV) Ga 
A.B. 1955, The George Washington 
University 
Tompson, Robert Vaughn (IV) Mo 


Towles, William n (IV) Calif 
А.В. 1954, O 1 College 
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Tucker, Donald Julius (1) N.Y 
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Tyler, George Scott (IV) Calif 


A.B. 1954, University of California at 
Los Angeles 
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Urbanski, Frank Xavier (I) М.) 
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Van Every, David Berl (111) Va 


A.B. 1955, University of California at 
Los Angeles 
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LOCATION | 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 
LOCATION IN THE NATION'S CAPITAL 


The George Washington University Law School, now in its WT 
is the oldest law school in the District of Columbia. The Se : | 
part as a charter member in 1900 in the organization of the ‘the As 

American Law Schools and it has been an active member e giat 
ciation since that time. It is approved by the Section of Lega 


and Admissions to the Bar of the American Bar Association. legal © du 
National University, which has had an important place = u Geoff 
tion in the District of Columbia since 1869, was merged into i 
Washington University in August 1954. the №, 
Of special significance is the location of the Law School in inte" 
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ered by Congressional committees and as it re^ Senate. " i ge Y 
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floors of the House of Representatives and the student ий? 
respect to the federal Iministrative agencies that 10 ser ao 
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pr ri of law ı herevei the Anglo-American gal system 
Graduate work leading g to the deg grees of M: aster of ^ Laws ай 
of Juridical Science is offer 1 tor those desiring further study 9 
search in specialized fields of law. & 
Pr vision is ma le for advanced study by members of the bar vh 
Lawyers ©, 


DIM either as unclassified graduate students 
continuing legal educa ion stu lents. 

ed also to meet the needs of lawyers e 4| 
ystems are not based on the y 


not lid 
candıdates for degrees. 


Courses 


from cı 
There ire two programs of study, one leading to the degree? 
omparative w for 1 we 

( omy Майи Law for lawyers planning to return to theif © 4 

tries, and the other leading to the degree of Master of Compara 


P.M., Monday t T. rid j ourse, ©: 
mday through Friday. A four-credit — | Properth ^. 
two-credit course, e.g., Persona 


two evenings a week; ; 


| 
T : i "с, . ИГИ, e s 
one evening a week. The evening division conforms tO . 
the morning division and has the same teaching staff. 


(Ама ی‎ E : e 
Ameri an Practice) tor lawyers planning to remain in this c 
the ictice o M 

ORGANIZATION OF THE CURRICULUM " 
ч I rriculum is organized so that students may se acad 4 
x hool it the be gin ing of the f il ¢ r spr ing semester of the te it 
year, or at the beginning of the summer term. (For summer 
formation, see page 35 

MORNING AND EVENING Divisions mE 

; f 
orning Classes, other thar і ctice our" 

Morning cl | than Trial Practice Court тее t ut 
minute periods between 9:10 A.M. and 1:00 P.M» Мош ya 
Friday; Trial Practice Court meets for a two-hour perio 
to 11:30 A.M. on Saturday. :50 to 74 

ibant . - i ; n 5: б 

Evenin Y classes meet tor two hity-minute periods {тот Torts y^ 

he 


Tue LIBRARY s ol 
55 ] терот, sgl 
The Law Library of 40,900 volumes contains the officia Nati 
ei prior to al Re 
decisions of the courts of last resort of all states t ati ep 
Reporter System, and of some states complete to date; States Sup? " 
» Ini “aji 
porter System, « plete; the reports of the Unite | jist — 
he reports of edera ste | 


and the r 4 
à оте 97. nes 
for the units of the Rep - ehe Т 


tive agencies: S iepard's Citations f 
| Rer the E nglish Law 
| Ke 
the Unite 


Court and lower federal courts 


the English Reports, } rint ; 


Law Reports; the Dominion Law Reports; t 


's of all the states; the English stat- 
"te sets of statutes of ^ r MN nd encyclopedias ; 
; Principal English and American digests s are: 
tion, of special reports and annotated cases: United №: 
Dents, s 


] treatises; and practic ally complete sets E 
vn an Yen 4 the libr ary consisting of books 
. "eriodi A section of ti 107; 3 S bam 
; Bs. tional University 
m m National University, is known as the Natio 
aw Co ection. 


le International law 
Ment f 
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ary, which i 1 the fourth floor of Stockton Hall, is open 
t “iy, ich is or ne 1 "a М few сс s 
e 9:00 A.M. to 10:00 P.M.. Mon lay through Fri ay; 1 en “ur 
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d y P Ue y € iu II Mi 4 
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ORDER OF THE COIF 

it 
with T 
ful study. E 


rade of 
ra in 
.stabli чч ; 


The Order of the Coif, a national honor society 
over forty law schools, aims "to foster a spirit of care 
mark in a fitting manner those who have attained a high g 
arship.” The George Washington University Chapter was ¢ 
1926. Members are elected each year from the highest- ranking 1 


cent of the graduating class of the Law School. 


ADMISSION 


APPLICATION FOR ÄDMISSION : 
Un 


"T t , he 
The Law School, as other colleges, schools, and divise 


versity, is coeducational, 

An applicant for admission must obtain from the 
of Admissions of the University an application blank which 
out completely and return with the application fee of $5- 


Office of the pire И 
he must 


Two recent photographs must accompany the blank. later ! 
To insure prompt action, applications should be filed "ter, A 
August 1 for the fall semester, January 1 for the spring sent 
May 1 for the summer sessions. ш pevious 
Requirements concerning records of higher institutions ү? К 
attended are set forth on the sheet attached to the applic ation = and 
Attendance at classes is limited to students registered for Сюй 
continuing legal education students. “Auditing” classes is aot E 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 


Se Joctor 
For the Degrees of Bachelor of Laws and Juris I 


Bachelor of Laws.—A Bachelor of Arts or equiv’ 
upon completion of a four-year course in an Без. 
йу is required. The baccalaureate record must 
distribution 


lude an acceptable 
attend: ance ‚od grand“ 


quality and must in 


applicant will not be admitted who has been in ] in £008 ^ ое 
a a hat schoo in £^ pitt 

law school and who is ineligible to return to t» by the m 
ing. From the applicants, a selection will be made 0) ә 
Р : of s 
on Admissions. : ss À candidat " 0 


Juris Doctor.—A student does not гере ae details, see Y" 
degree until his last year in the Law School. 
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Advanced st inding tow ard the degree 
completed in ot 
Law 
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her law ” owe 


granted only for work successfully ‚ Schools. 


are members of the Association of American 
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recognized in excess of those which might be obtained 
in this Law School. 


tanding will not be 
Bachelor 0 
d Standing 
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f Arts or other pre-legal degree. 
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А person who is a member of the bar or a person, not a member 

bar, who is a graduate of a member school of the Association 0177. 

ican Law Schools may, at the discretion of the Dean, be admitt 


un lassified student, p 
Unclassified students participate in the work of the course p" 
examinations. Courses taken by unclassified students will not be 


toward degrees at this Law School. 


Continuing Legal Education Students 
rovided 4 
p (^ 


A simplified admi 
nl: edu? 


ission and registration procedure is 
members of the bar desiring to register as continuing le 
students to take courses on a noncredit basis. Members Y Ly 
desiring to register as degree candidates or as unclassified g 
students should file the regular application for admission 101% 


ri 


REGISTRATION 
ph 
w 


1 п in 
Before attending classes each student must present himself 
No student : will be registered in the Law "m 


л 2”, 
proper credentials have been file d and ap proved (see ' 'Admissio 


for registration. 
Registration is for the semester or session only. who is j 
A late-registration fee of $$ will be charged each student 


mitted to register after the regular registration days. an 
Е 5 0 the De 


Registration may be changed only with the permission 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGUL ATIONS 
nonrefundable: cn ‘of 
ters." | 


nt for admission, 


г which the he regis Р, 
Science usd . 
x the final examinations shoal for uo 
1 each student in the La ions «t * y) 
: " part ti f except the summer wn NETT, 
Graduation fee a... neenon ШШ A 
Fee for y s y =?^ uta... OS d 
r “С 20029 ГЕ e л 
Fe і ach subject...“ chin th Ё 
Lat ee, cl each student wi fails to register WI m" 
e, charged м 
uc 4 . . " “in resi k 
j { 1 sd » aintain u fter 
Residence fos, charged cach studint uc om o University 9f p^ rd 
y mester of absence from the AY 
mpleti on requirements: a UN rue DII yp 
> fee wos late payment of tuition, NT 
e, charged ‹ late payment ot ^ he 1 
ment of Fes MEC er being $ 
Reinstatement fee, charged each student t who is reinstated aft „ге int | 
A сих тес, & atk \. Aci ea == О 1 
pended for delir v in lom. aS to the fol 
: , ys ‚ ; А student ipt 0 
Registration in the University entitles e " transcrip 


University privileges: (1) the issuance of one 


[ tu lent 
d classes until all 
"able ; 
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pring Semester.—Withdrawal dated on or before February 28, € belt 
ft 


cellation of two-thirds of tuition charges; withdrawal dated on Of beit 
Je 
No refund or 


M: 31, € ‘lati 
[arch 31, cancellation of one-third of tuition charges. 2 
to March 3" 


duction will be allowed on a withdrawal dated subsequent 


In no case will a refund be made of the first third of the total tu uitio 
charges unless the registration is in advance and the course is rop 
before the regular registration day. In this case a withdraw al fee 0 il 
is charged and tuition fees refunded. In no case will tuition be reo! 
or refunded because of nonattendance upon classes. is 

Payment applies only to the semester for which a registration charg? 
incurred ad in no case will this payment be credited to another sem® ester: 

Autl on to withdraw and certification for work done will not 
given a student who s not a clear financial record. Зор! 


Withdrawal fron | Ini i 
ithdrawal from a course or from the University 
between February 2 


А i +h | 
31 and the end ot the tal emester nd I 


of the spring semester is permitted only in exceptional € 
| be given 1n 


ases. t cours? 


| The grade of F (to be counted as zero) will 
dropped without the approval of the Dean. Р pem 
All charge for jurses dropped without the approval ol the an 
must be met by the student. Reporting the dropping of a cours? 
instr tor dot not effect its discontinuance. 
FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, LOAN FUNDS 
tshi 
Law School Research I ssistantships.—Student rescarch assis sr уз! 
ıre available each year to students currently enrolled in the Law yest 
preference being given to applicants who are completing their second the 
Each assistant receives an annual stipend. Aw ards are m^ беге! 
basis of academic standing, financial need, and ¢ apacity for Јох 
Research assistant have duties similar to those of teaching | not 
Applications should be submitted to the Dean о! the Law 
later th п M IV I A avail 
Law School Teaching Fellowships—Te ching fellow "o "ws dett 
ible each year to prospective candidates for the Master of ^ cade 
Each fellow receives an annual stipend, plus tuition for the s and 
year. Teaching fellows follow an approved program ot py 
research, assist members of the Faculty in the guidance =й д, 
students, and supervise student work in legal bibliogr: phy = e year 
ing of legal instruments. Upon satisfactory completion = Р aw? 
work, a fellow is recommended for the degree of Maste c d 
Applications should be s ibmitted to the Dean of the кы 
sch lar 


later than March p—This 5 


Charles Worthington Dorsey Mem orial Se holarshi 


rthington Dorsey, 
awarded upon the recom- 
a needy and promising 
of the University, with 


degree, who has maintained an 


student and who desires to pursue the 


hip covers tuition 


School, Ba 


e every 


est aver- 
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ч } . 1 -E . 
hrough the generosity of friends of the University a number of los 
Among them is! 


е Hen 
Willis 
po 


funds are available to students in the Law School. 
Henry Strong-William A. Ma Loan Fund established by th 


Strong Educational Foundation in memory of Henry Strong and 
A. Maury. Application for loans sh« to the Treasure 


the University. 


be made 


ж» i il 
Students in the Law School are subject to, and are expected to en 


rsity regulations staf 


iarize themselves with, 


the general Unive 
University Catalogue. 


AMOUNT OF Work 
proci? 
е cours 
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Students without substantial outside 
hours a week. Such students 
lable in the morning Y de 
f the hours taken are in morning courses. Students, V g^ 


inti side emp 
tantial outsit hours 


employment may take а 
may tak 


of studies of fourteen 


in the evening only if they are not ava 


on, wıtn subs 


not take more than ten hours a week 


in the morning 0 eve Г 
ment must take it of studies not exceeding ten 
| - : ening ™ 
St ents t 1 rity ‹ t} classes in the eve ten 
0 
I А minimum schedule т 
stu 


. " i i 
hours in the morning six hours in the 


required except in except 


dents, a reduced program ı 


A ful 

pad „су for suc 

Regular attendance at classes is required and 15 ne essary tOr rst y 
work. A student who is deficient in class attendance in any CO" 


be barred from taking the 


RESIDEN REQUIREMENTS 


af, 
Laws must complete divi 


Cand ites 1 the < ot Bachelor of 
dence period of three a mic years. Attendance in the morning aci 
sion for the fall and spring semesters constitutes residence for i 
demic year; similar atte ndance in the evening division constitute ig 
dence for three-fourths of an academic year Consequently, е 5 ¡2 
student t att sters to meet residence requireme jul 


. d $ 
uthor ized to take sin the 


evening stude І end eight. Students au 

of less than t d ision or less than r. asis E 
evening division 1 ive T lence ‹ t on a proportions ence redit 
lents who atte receive fra tional resi 

$ f 1 

For detail page 3 
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Students planning to attend summer school sessions at other law 
2 vols and desiring to use credits ol tained at such schools in their course 
at this Law School n 
Y the Dean. In 


Which might be 


ıst first have the courses they wish to take approved 


no event will credi 


be recognized in excess of those 


obtained in a similar period in this School. 


GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 

à Pli, ation for. Graduation. —Application for a degree should be filed 
er ле Office of the Registrar at the time of registration for the last 
Meste Кы ч — 

1 » Of the senior or final year. 

R resence at G, 
Miduation 4 Су рге 
is a uation exercises unless written application for graduation in absentia 
SPProveq by the Dean. 


)n.—4AÀ candidate is required to be present at the 


EXAMINATIONS 


Titten examin; 


ent at the end of each course. Every stu- 


18 required to t 


ец f ilar examinations unless excused. No 

y OF abren, h а : 

iline г absence will be granted except by the Dean and then only for 
„ss r other 


Application for excuse must be made in 
ıonth after the date of the examination. A 


е entered on the record of a student thus 
1 


тау 


ext 


ırly scheduled examination in 
NO special p the exc use has been gr: 3 

tion to the Ep catione мш be given; except that, upon written appli- 
3 ean, 


Vocation before 


showing sufficient cause, a candidate for a degree at 


the next regular examination 


а PoStpona А if he would be entitled 
* Riven a Eo" examination, may, at the discretion of the Faculty. 
ta Studen > , *amination, 
> Zero) will fails to take 
tion 1 be rec 


as K 
“Urs. Provided al 


an examination, a grade of F (to be counted 


orded unless he has been ex: used from t 


ne examina 
ove or has obtained the Dean's permission to drop the 


Q GRADES 

tade 

Ye 5 аге ind; 

15-8,. © indicated by the let 
Satisfactory, 6< 74; D 


lon + a 
ftom fi » tailed- 
tion.” Ure to 

Ns a 


"lent. 55-100; B, good, 


poor, 55-64—below 


ard for 
below 55; and NG, no grade—sti ent excused 
take regularly sch 


4,8 C ve, for gr schedu 


led examination. See "Examina- 


бү, © and ade upon failure to take an examination. The grades 
ше; , ^ " n T ‚ 

чы "i уз that the work has been completed and credit given 

d It the studen, | ailed, means that no credit will be given. To obtain 

tained her Must repeat the course, except that a student who has 


ı in the work of 


the semester just completed and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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: x ; ur 
the preceding semester and received a grade of F in only one course d 


ing those semesters may, with the consent of the Faculty, take the™ 
regular examination in that course if he has not been excluded previous! 
for low scholarship. If the failure occurs in the first semester, ! 
succeeding semester is used as the second semester. The privilege 5 
limited to taking the next regular examination, except that 2 candids 
for a degree at a convocation before the next regular examination may 

permitted to take a special examination at the end of the next sent 
If on the reexamination the student receives a passing grade he Wi 


given credit in the course. Both grades are recorded. 


EXCLUSION AND PROBATION FOR Poor SCHOLARSHIP 


Candidates for the Degrees of Bachelor of Laws and 
A student who in one semester, or two successive semesters, cept 
courses aggregating eight or more semester hours will be excluded, &* 
that if currently registered he will be permitted to complete the wort 
the semester. Such a student is not eligible thereafter to be register 


` JW 
the Law School or to attend classes. While excluded he may, yii 
X 
next regular е dif 


below passing, sett 

he receives a grade of passing in those courses with an average wor 

to make his cumulative average not less than C, he will be reinsta® o at 
A student not subject to exclusion under the foregoing a vil be 


cw 


with the consent of the Faculty, be admitted to the 
tions in those courses in which he has made a grade 


any time fails to maintain a cumulative average „retion of 
placed on probation. A student on probation may at che discretio of 
the Dean be required to reduce his program of study. If as that in 
probation does not, by the end of the second semester following © him 
which his average has fallen below С, receive grades sufficient to give 
a cumulative average of at least C, he will be excluded. s in all th 
The cumulative average of a student includes all the grades "i rticl 
courses taken while he is in the Law School as a € andidate ed ken 


is 0 
ination ted i" 


lar degree. When a course is repeated or a reexam cov 
both the first grade and the subsequent grade or grades are 
the cumulative average. 1 jed can cle » 
In special cases in which a student who has been exciu® ances peyor 
demonstrate that his low grades were due to special circumst aw wit 
e study © , the 


he h is the € apacity to pursue th ¡mite 
such student may be real 


aculty may impose. grad 


his control and that 
definite likelihood of success, 


Faculty subject to such conditions as the I ( the 
4 > for one 9 „шї? 
Candidates for Graduate Degrees —A « andidate f of the p» 

a 2:4 ic | 

uate degrees whose work is not satisfactory in the pos for the г» 
" ^ я 7 aras 

taking into consideration the requirements and stan se ester 

1 end of the $ 


may, by action of the Faculty, be excluded at the 


pe^ s 
which he is currently registered. 


E mm Lau 


U 


лса; sif 
factory 


cluded 


ted Students.—An unclassified student whose work is not sat- 
in the opinion of the Faculty may, by action of the Faculty, be 


at the end of the semester for which he is currentls registered. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 
` 
Candia. ats j 
Andidates tor the degree of Bachelor of Laws are divided into 
completion of semester hours as follows: first year, one 
eight; second year, twenty-nine through fifty-six; third 
ven or more. 


RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 


, the Univ i d ; nee Er 
the righ Niversity and its vario ıs colleges, schools, and divisions reserve 
it n . * > 
lation, Es Modify or ch inge requirements, rules, and fees. Such regu- 
БИР ‚ а М . , . 
all eo into force whenever the proper authorities may determine. 


Кіснт то Dismiss STUDENTS 


| niversity or f 


irom any Class or 


Living ACCOMMODATIONS 


The 
tha c versity 1 r 
y maintains four residence halls. Meals are served at 
d EC nion 
mi А 
Sen. sion to the Un} ! Ls 
таган ч ғ пе niversity does not include гооп reservation. A 
the fal application for а i s ' ; ndi (for 
Po а Semester by M; * Toom sho e made we tor 
Tms fe У May f for the — rv first) 
Imo ) e " А " , м » = > 
“ined \ррї ation, togethe vi "mercy УЕР ЗРО. А be ol 


Aces i ‚rom the D 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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wil 


Women, upon receipt of written requests from parents. In no Ca”, 
permission be granted for such girls to be domiciled outside the fot 
ene except with persons approved by the Director of Activities | 
Women. des | 
} » А + к " yo É . " б i 
4 omen Students—The Hattie M. Strong Residence Hall P ) 
single rooms at $38 a month and double 5 53 th a ‘ 
The Dolly Madison Racin a une 70000 at $33 8 MM 
e Dolly Madison Residence Hall provides double rooms # 
month a person, 
Men Students.- Welling Hall provides double rooms for $30 ато 
a person. m 
The John Quincy Adams Residence Hall provides 70 double 
each with study alcove and bath. Rooms rent for $37.50 4 = 
person. | 


th 4 


PLACEMENT 


ТЕГ, 
Street NW., provides 
Street N This oft 


The University Placement Office, 2114 G 
sistance to students seeking full- and part-time employment. 


TY 


maintains a registry of positions locally and nationally aval Y 
also # 


refers qualified applicants for consideration. Information 1$ 


able on Civil Service examinations. 0 
ab . , \ ; 2 i 1 и 
The Law School takes a continuing interest in the placon 

graduates and maintains a placement service for that por in 

Dean, the Faculty, and the University Placement Office соор 

J firms, 


collecting information from alumni of the Law School, law throug 
government agencies concerning opportunities for legal positions jscus 
Б “PI d to di 


Students and recent graduates are invite 


out the country. | 
‚aw School. 


their placement problems with the Secretary of the I 


HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 


The University maintains a health service that is primari there ' 
in its intent. For medical emergencies and health consultations 3 
on the Campus, a Student Health Clinic open from 9:00 rest 
P.M., with physician and nurse in attendance. There is also 4 


for women, with a graduate nurse in charge. of every e 


~ > м camination 
Medical privileges include: (1) the physical examinati th 


lent entering from se mdary school; (2) three visits by е ın 
g есопс 5споо1; итЬа}, f 


ч 

„а - . > entes AE . 

physician or surgeon, office or residence (District of borato» , 
ation, labora n 


a specialist, surgical oper d and nurs! t 

X-ray examination; (3) hospitalization, including oo ring any ewel | 
the University Hospital for not more than one week du tor of ealt 
to be determined by the DI" maximum. : 
п of hospitalization perio ministrat" 


alth Ad 


| 
| 
arily diagno | 
| 
| 


i 
one illness, exclusive of 


month period —the necessity 
Administration. The durat 
week) is also to be determined by the Director of He 


ion fees, 
ge physicians and 


be responsible for 


ап t n is етт; wered to 

КО "ey the medical henefec 1 } 1 | 
oy his mis = UU з м j retion student has, 
inel; p conduct or hre } £ اء‎ 1 + І - „ы: 1 
тЫ, ( ‹ the s of the University, made himself 


uthority to | 


h $ Severed hi t ; student w ho 
" Ы e „ h f 
nefits Y Connection with the I ersitv is ine ble for medical 
14 1 st n 
( 1 nt i 
) Pass а t € inter r to train for nat let tean required 
the lorough examinas a 
a Ove , 1 O tog € r r of earl semester ( < 
y ” regul e 7 
è SUMTIONS ar ] 1 } 
LEITEN Ш › ( І the s f r se s of the | ni 


> OF BACHELOR OF LAWS AND TURIS 
DOCTOR 


T 
udy le r n n D ' | 
А Gt ees I elor "| 
ee i | | 
. | 
1$ и } А nsable to t! I 
y sS " А Е le bis M 
ude, first 1 1 | 
Er eradie core of I 
t f t Р ' | f 


ude the stud, ! hnique of their use. These 
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required 


advanced standing are not included in computing the average 
for graduation. 


Juris DOCTOR 


The degree of Juris Doctor (J.D.) is conferred as a rec ognition of th 
completion at the George Washington University Law School, with b Ый 
rank, of the required program of study for the Bachelor's degrees in 

ing experience in research and legal authorship. To be recomme 

for this degree the student must ves completed: (1) a residence pen T 
of not less than three academic years (four years for evening students?” 
(2) eighty semester hours with a cumulative average of at least P 
cluding one of the following courses: Comparative Law, Jurisprudett 
or one of the graduate seminars; and (3) one year of accepta 
on the board of student editors of The George Washington Law Revi 
election to which is subject to regulations laid down by the Facultf 


requirements for the degree must be completed at this Law School: 


Honors 


ке. 
“with distinct! 


will be awarded students who obtain a cumulative average ol 4. 


The degree of Bachelor of Laws or of Juris Doctor 


CURRICULUM 


tive 
Required and Elective Courses —A program of required and “2 
courses has been developed in order to assure coverage of the cit 
courses as well as to allow a degree of flexibility to meet the ourse 
interests of students. All first-year courses, three second-year а -eig 
and one third-year course are required, leaving a total of a 0 
hours of electives. In general, second-year students are res ot 
second-year electives but in appropriate cases the taking re ear ef 
electives will be approved. Similarly, specially qualified thir неу 
dents may secure approval to take graduate courses and res 
" 


public law. 

Precios and Trial Practice Court —Classroom 
ducted in pleading and procedure, trial and appellate les 0 
dence. This instruction includes grounding in the рї Cris! 
1 Federal Rules ү: ricipat® 


sion 15 
instruction ps e 
practice geht 


re and the 


Federal Rules of Civil Proce: 


Procedure. In addition, each senior student is required © pint A 
in the work of the Trial Practice Court, which includes "etion of M 
cases as junior counsel and as senior counsel. A special Experi 
court is devoted exclusively to the trial of ann le ‘throug 


preparing and arguing appellate court cases 1% 


Case Club Competition. 
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Patent Law. 


: Students interested in patent law should take the fol- 
Owing 


t group of courses: Unfair Trade Practices, Patent Law I and II, 
ate + . — e ` . 
nt Office Practice, Patent Trial Practice Court, Federal Antitrust 
oW : “E 
5, and Trade Regulation Seminar, 
“Urriculum, 
the 


ер 


Following is the curriculum for students beginning in 
fall semester. 


Adjustments are made to meet the needs of students 


inning ¡ ў 
hing in the spring semester and in the summer. 


Morning Division 


FIRST YEAR 


1 FALL SEMESTER E: - SPRING SEMESTER ee 
Ohtracts I ic Ic 
Legal { 1 Ф ee ORE LTE дм. 2 
eu Method and Legal Syste EET. à 
sonal Pronare t aE 
rts y 2 COSS A A 2 
1 £ I nd P € 
Total = I o ndn 2 
Tot 14 
SECOND YEAR 
FALL SEMESTER ter S РРР — 
4 > H 7 
I Tocedure : i || 
2 Electives 1 | 
Total — I 14 
14 
е || 
| 
THIRD YEAR 
SEMESTI ester vor — Semester 
* r A t Ё ‘i? 7 rs 
2 I P C 2 
і I 
Total — "Pn 
12 T 12 


Evening Division 


FIRST YEAR 
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SECOND YEAR 


Semester 
FALL SEMESTER Mme PRING SEMESTER 
T 2 Const ial Law 
4 Conveyances .......... 000% 
Electives ro. no... ж е ж . e... ЭЖ ры 
3 ай 10 
- Total......... ON en 
Tota I 
THIRD YEAR | 
FALL SEMESTI m SPRING SEMESTER В? 
Electives : Evidence ......,, 722000 " 
m м Electives ..:.:.. 7 e. 
Tota I ; 10 
Total..........1% EL 
FOURTH YEAR 
FALL SEMESTER oc SPRING SEMESTER mE 
Trial Practice Court 2 Trial Practice Court 
El ive 8 Flective 
Total 10 Total 


GRADUATE PROGRAM 


Decrees or Master or Laws AND Doctor or JURIDICAL 


com 
The administration of justice under law is a matter $0 vast PT 
plex tl it some eraduates feel the need for further 
broaden and deepen their understanding of the law. j 
extend their study into rapidly developing specialized fields ойе 
instruction, leading to the degree of Master of Laws, i$ ere “ives 
to enable qualified i th of these o y» 
The degree of Do tor ot Juridical Science is offered for " dd 


im is to extend still further their studies 


l бед students to attain one or bo 


dents whose ts 
original research in law orning suit, 
Graduate work is available to evening as well as ze service P^ 
in order that lawyers in private practice and in govern 
engage in advanced study or in original research. 
" one rm wYERS 
PROGRAMS or STUDY ron FOREIGN L^ T es йү 
" li 
+ ; needs 0 
Two programs of study are provided to meet the dont " 
e not base 


come from countries whose legal systems ar 


MM wv وو‎ 
í——— 


Toit a E 
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— 


law, For such 


Ur system so 
Practitioners 
“Bree of M; 
Who Wish to 
© degree of 


lawyers, whose aim is to acquire an understanding of 
that they may work intelligently with its materials and 
after returning to their own countries, there is available the 
aster of Comparative Law. For foreign lawyers, however, 
Practice in a common law jurisdiction there is available 
Master of Comparative Law (American Practice) with 
“e Program of study. With respect to both programs, the 
assigned to special classes but work in association with 
Student 


$ in the regular courses, each student’s program being 
his inc 


ad чя 
“ted to lividual needs. 


NONDEGREI Study: CONTINUING LEGAL EDUCATION 
As : „4 í 
law, A result of Changes and expansion in various fields of the law many 
ye : a J 
velop "8 Pursue graduate study in order to keep abreast of current de- 


E Consequently, an important part of the graduate MN 
Ndidates, j^ for members ot the bar not desirous of becoming degree 
Vide oppor The Offerings in the field of governmental regulati n pro 
COUrses ities tor specialization. Ithough third-year and graduate 
be tak “re Particularly suitable, first-year and second-year courses may 
Work in ^n appropriate cases. Members of the bar taking pac 
Cation ind register as unclassified students or as continuing egal 
dents, 

R RESEARCH IN Punic Law 
of the Fa і Public law is condu ted under the supervision of members 
trai 7. The purpose of this research is to furnish means for 


Е specialis, : 
lawy Pecialists in public law, « ther 


s government lawyers or as 
8 Tepresans: те - ; 
Gove P “senting 


Thmen, : individuals or irporations in cases in which the 

latio and pea Party, and to assist in the analys s, clarification, formu- 

х And | д : 

andidar ™Provement Of public law, sub ve and procedural. 
Walifieg кан tor the Graduate degrees in the Law School and specially 

Seniors May pursue this work 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THI GREES 
Tt Master or Laws 
Co; 

‘tuden "ended tor the degree of Master of Laws 
se lave e x = ‘ 
n € completed a residence pe of t] 

е СА residence i 

itg or th sidence shou], normally be ntir 
Period © degree m | 1 Es А 
‘ і ust be completed in this Law Sch 


Th t exce d 
e “ding two y г; r ‘ i 
Student m E two years alter registration for work for the degree. 
Ust have completed with a minimun of B, twenty 


| 
| 
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semester hours in courses listed in the law curriculum as gradu“ 


courses except that in appropriate cases third-year courses MU 
approved for inclusion in the program of study if not previously taken 


MASTER or Comparative Law 
The degree of Master of Comparative Law (M.Comp.L.) is fer 
foreign students who intend to return to their countries. To be reco 
mended for this degree the student must have completed a re$! = 
period of not less than one academic year. He must have comple 
satisfactorily twenty-four semester hours in approved courses in t 5 
riculum of the Law School or of such other departments of the 


versity as the Faculty of the Law School shall approve. 


MASTER ОЕ COMPARATIVE LAW ( AMERICAN Practice) 


4. И ' 

The degree of Master of Comparative Law, American Practice Û is 

Comp.L.(Am.Prac.)) is for foreign students who intend to remain t m 
have col 


country. To be recommended for this degree the student must must 
pleted a residence period of not less than one academic year. in the 
have completed twenty eight semester hours in approved courses G 


| А " a at least 
curriculum of the Law School with a cumulative average of at le 


Doctor or JURIDICAL SCIENCE BR 
Р іе 

To be recommended for the degree of Doctor of Juridical s not 
(S.J.D.) the student must have completed a residence perio stud) 
less than one academic year. He must have pursued a course © | 
and research designated by his consultative committee 

the Committee on Graduate Studies, At the conclusion of his "° „dies 
at such other time as the Committee on Graduate y o 


elds 

; oa pian in 006 
may set, the candidate must pass an oral examiñation 1n th ation shall 
This examin s of 


e 
‚ other me site 


oved й 
and ri {у 


of residence, or 


study selected by the consultative committee. 
be conducted by the consultative committee and sucl 
the Faculty and qualified experts as may be selected by - 

on Graduate Studies, e cano 
Not later than the date specified in the University calendar E ible 
date must submit to the Dean one typewritten original e form. TW 
and complete carbon copies of his dissertation im its fina words i” 
of from 2,500 to او‎ of this 
An additional original typewritten the disse? 
To be acceptable А sub- 
constitute у for 

e surta 


dissertation must contain a summary 
serted as an appendix. 
summary must be submitted for publication. a 
tation must, in the opinion of the examining committee, 
stantial contribution to the field of law concerned ant 
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Publica 1 .. ч А E А à d $ 

der tion Additional information will be supplied by the ( hairman of 
* Committe 


accepted dissertations will be printed in 
of the University BULLETIN, 


doctorate is required, before rec eiving his degree, 
expense of printing the summary 


of his dissertation. 


SUMMER TERM 


Sessions, with morning and evening classes, js offered 


Beginning in the first 


students may start their studies 
or 1.7, Continuing students and transfer students may register for 
"o OF both Sessions 


© Summe е . " 
as Er term is shorter than а semester of the 
' *$ à conces " 1 | | } 

nse - а student must attend two and one half summer 


academic year, 


lence for one academic year or attend one and one- 
3 to receive residence { r a semester. 


Of six Semester hours 
Such students will 
Гены upon the completion of 
ап wil] recei 


ive four-fiftl 


be taken each 


session by 


ive two-fifths ot a term of 
four or six semester hours in 
s of a term 


Qum of £, eight or more semest 
Ms, с "UT semeste 


1 
of residen 


ce credit upon 
in two sessions. 


lY be taken each session by evening stu- 


ter hours 


A maxi- 


three tenths ot a term of residence 
semester hours in one session, and 


the completion 


E 

) ing | } lew Yorl 
om. ister , F anning to take the New Yor 
Mplet 


Of the term for both 


examination 


sessions and must 


a volume 
The successful candi- 


to pay a 


COURSES ОЕ 


INSTRUCTION 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
„The COUrses of instruction listed bel 
Diversity 


ow are subject to change. The 
reserves the right to withd 


draw any course announced. 
To Ar courses are numbered from 
M 201 to 300: th 


12 


100 to 200; second-year courses, 


ird-year courses, from 301 to 400; and 


graduate 
соо, 


er of hours of credit given for the satisfactory completion of 


s Ndicated in parentheses after the name of the course. Thus, 
ar cc Tow ^ : Ф 

Г 20ге ElVing two hours of credit each semester is marked (2-2), 
a se » » "ИГ . . 

1 Mester course giving two hours of credit is marked (2 ). 

Orning 


Classes be 


gin at 9:10 A.M. Evening classes begin at 5:50 Р.М. 


First YEAR 


"Sen Cooper 


—evening: sprir 


ns ; d 1 , a ar 
aration of bowe { 
System - ч , - : 
Hx ation of fede cou 
rights " 

bertie 


Ile 
16 с 
) Contra, ts 1,11 \4-2) 


40 


135 


145 


I5 
1¢ 


Legal Method 
eval Method and Legal 
ystem (4) Merrifield Fryer, Benson, : 

field, Walburn, Burke, Ledakis 


id evening; 


і pro ed iral law dealing with bas E 
hnique of case law and [е їл 


» of law books and in | 
| 4 se ol 


1 

inder doctrin« ~ eal reasoning AN u 

elopment of Aı E : is, law of the case and 1 
erican legal system; organization ° 


f ethical standards. 


Р, " e 
4 Pr Dert » \ ^ r 
Fryer, Dixon, Mallison, Young 


п ng and evening; summe! 


Ledakis 


І 
Fa 
Hist er 1955 
teround of the " л cs- 
aw of estates and conveyances. poss 


Merrifield, Walbur®, Garrett 


Liability for | E 
r harm to persor ».$ { : 1 шү} 
і ns or tangible things; defamation and ۴ 


SECOND YEAR 
Davis 


‘ nmer 1958 
ses кр А er$ 
ср process in the separation of m 
ad trative pers nncl, administrativa rule 
ative action, discretion, jes 
rinistrative agenda: 
Brief Wr , 
2 
N , 
ы 1955-59 
legal 
"n nd oral 
ritten 2 term 


ques of w 
*red write, j; 
to record jn an 


e actua 


ic technic 
" 
| be requires 


1$ based on th 


210 Busine; { f: f 
Spring- n 


Contrast of the , ar 


poration 

[ І 
Organization ganizing | hij 

Capital contril ¡tions, share structure er 
etween partner ; roles of share dire 


N 
in 


Fall 


Pleadings ] 


and related [ prot 
» Un very ! р, lure J 
lems Emphasis is or vil Procedure a 
Modern code: 
~ 4 ee dal 
219 Commercial Panor 4) Orentlicher, Led 
Fall—morn} nd evening er 1958 
Bills of exchange promissory note and checks. « ре v under 
egotiable Instrum: ts Law 


statutory on 


of fed 
the С, institut 


federal 


aws and 


to 
4 


ы 
v 
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iction, limitations pir 


t a int, re procedure and juris hi 
‹ risdictior ite federal cor 5 bstantive law app 
federal courts 
son 
` enso 
Future Interests (2 В 
Fall—eve f — 0 
es, © 
Future interests at common law aı і, under m odern prf н d 
tion. of powers of appointment, rule agains 


BU o. 


The insurance device in ife, property, and other risks. + on 
Murdock, Mallis 
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James Harold Fox, A.M., Ed.D., Dean ө]! f Government of ga" 
- —, Dean of the School е he Colleg? 


A.M., Ed.D» Dean of ! 
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l Students 
udewig, А.В. B.S. > 
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Administrator of the 
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MacIvor Griff 
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P} D Я ssc tate Dean of the School f 
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E of the Sch vol 0j Me '"dicine 
qui Edward Parrish, M. D. Associat te АМА Р 
illia am Lewis - ‘urner, Ph D. Assistar T Р 
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nt D ın the Junior College 
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: L w School 
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Assistant Dean of the School o 
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( 


Dean f the Sch EL. 
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| te зир, М В. A. wer” 1i pen n in the Si м "s Colles ad Gon. 
o Harold Hayes. Jr. A. M. t De, ТҮГҮ 
tral o д ) 
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f eh Jivisi 
sistant Dean « the Dis 


on of Univer- 


HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 


HISTORY 


The idea of a university located in the Capital 0 
George Washington, who during his pu f 
no in his wi TL 
or the €? 0 "T. 
‘ 


Columbia to Lor 


sponsored by 
establishment of such 
of stock in the Potomac (Canal) Company f 
ished in the District of 
and talents from all parts thereof might “tert, 
in all the branches of polite ga pii 


g knowledge in the princ i 

& good Government" P d 
rnment". 4 

“General Go No st 


It was George Washington’s hope that the has p 
" В “ 1 L^ ^ 

would extend toward such an institution а foster ® hint 02%. 

were taken by Congress to carry out the provision be un" 


und the stock that he had bequeathed for the esta ji 
t of Columbia became valueless © 


an institution and wl 


university to be establ 
youth ot tortune 
completion ot their Education 
in arts and Sciences, in acquirin 


ity in the Distric 
of the Potomac Canal properties. ; T ut 
Meanwhile, however, à movement was > ^ А wt 
under the leadership of Luther Rice to establish an in ei gon’ y 
learning at the seat of the National Government or ining: In И 
and to afford general collegiate tre row? y 

Luther Rice, Obadiah B- Mel 
pose of raisin 


Baptist ministry 
association was formed by 


and Enoch Reynolds for the pur 


Cone, 
for the use of the college. Ж, ; | 
, spec u 
A group of the Nation's leaders who were © V d contri g 


е 300, 
Washington's idea became patrons of He be buildin | 
ase of land an erectio teli A 
ed Sta ey 


funds raised for the purch Unit 

them were James Monroe, President of the С alhoun, "p 

s ^ 4 ` "€ е 

Crawford, Secretary of the Т reasury ; Return ]. Mei 
A, 


War; William Wirt, 


General; and thirty-two members of t 
ноп was 20 ре 

Legally to implement the college а p of the Bap 5 pfi 
the incorporation of "the General ( a and Jiter? v. 
tion in the District of Columbia tor en pr 26, 18 à 
This petition was denied by £ ongress, © ¢ the s 
sectarian character. harter members a gi 

Failing to obtain a denominational | aim , Со 
4 hei «eive to embrace a" ated ^ 
tion enlarged their objective there 8 


. " s 
sponsorship of Government leader 


(6 
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gineering 7 
bil] for 


Юц», 16 Corporation of "the Columbian Society 
ie. Sf A - 
Meton J “Ing proposed to realize in this w 


ihe gj Ton and Madison for y 
edera Government”, 


teed (E upon this second petition, on February 9, 
harter umbian College in the District 

кы pecial action the provision ‘ 
Petson, tithe shall be Capable of be 
Mitta 4 er as P 


for literary pur- 


ay "the aspirations of Wash. 


le erection of a university at the seat 


1821, Congress char. 
of Columbia, inserting in the 
"That persons of every religious 
ing elected Trustees: 


; nor shall any 
Ce into sary Tesident, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused ad- 
dy tages th ud College or denied any of the privileges, immunities or 
Tel} le b 5 . " 
el on" reof, for or on account of his sentiments in matters of 
M 
ч ` 
h - " 
y mbi; LS È A ó ; : 
in Co $ an College in the District of ( olumbia was chartered 
no : so 1 . я , Ў . 
М IN the hited 9f the ear], nonsectarian institutions of higher learn. 
ч Mo o ed State, under the distinguished favor oí President 
A ra * and members of his Cabinet. 
м ct 
hil APProy; y - r 
№, north Е" зше, lorty-seven acres, extending about one-half 
"tn of وء‎ ^ 
inp à and ifteent) mom Ty Street (Florida Aven 1e) between Four. 
SW IS " л 7 : : 
4$ co bes treets, was Purchased and by 1822 the main build- 
I 7а Ufficient], to use. 
ls 18 Ts later, when the £, . 14 
ча, s Mgress | “€ Arst Commen ement was held on December 
, ar y - > . > 
Quin their Member EO Supreme Court adjourned their sessions to 
lag dam, Jo} tO attend the exer, ises, President Monroe, John 
et , Mn 2 "آ١‎ ч ; 
te head h © Calhoun Henry Clay and the Marquis de 
Yan act eminent c, Mpany in attendan е 
‘hang to 
^ ed "q Ongr \ r 
of vh to“ M X Of March з 1873, the name of the col 
бщ, ШЫП 
од 


Пере was 
3 ‚N recognition of the enlarged scope 
„ ne University was ved f its f 
uilt ¢ ge Hill”, now Col . "8 moved from its first | 
Tit at р; Olumbia Heights, to the ne 
the ifteenth and H Seran. 1 ` TET 
Por Choo] 0 edic; а Streets, Near.b, buildings accor 
Ude ~ Period “ne and, somewhat later, the Law School, 
4 


1904, the Unive 


w University 


rsity was placed 


. 1904 an act restoring 
s Arácter In? А » 
Su : e George y of the [ niversity and 
"Que 


T : authorizing change 
Мм aty al the co] et niversity was passed by Congress, 
Np te of Medici, schools, лр divisions of the University 

| hi dde Schoo уы, H5 Gee tier ia area bounded 

Th d Fourteen’ Me icine j and Pennsylvania Avenue 


5 situa - ' Thi, 
treets NW ated on H Street between Thir 
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THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


The George Washington Univ ersity includes fourteen colleges school 
and divisions, as follows: 

nr 2 ` 11 " 

The Junior College otters the work of the first two years Pr 

1 y ү Í a 
four-year college progra um in the liberal arts and sciences and two y f 
of pre-professions al work. Each of these ‹ irricula leads to the e deg“ in 
Associate in Arts. It also otters X year te rminal curricula. pent 
| Secretarial Studies lead to the degree of ssociate 
sic Course ® 


Accounting and 
Arts; those in Home Ec nomics, 
-ta ++ i 

Physical Science le id to the degree ot Associate it 


Medical Technology PAA 
1 Science. t 
ars 0 

0 
d senior ye Жж 


Columbian College offers the work of the ju nior an 

the four-year college program in the liberal arts and sciences pe du 

the degrees of Bachelor ot Arts and Bachelor 01 Science. also ° of 

the stud s lea ling to the degrees ot Master of Arts an Mast”! 

Science in the f elds of the liberal arts an { sciences. d re 
The Graduate Coun l offers a program of advanced study an 

search leading to the degree 0! Doctor 01 Р! hilosophy pocto! 
The School of Medicine offers work leading tO the degre Я 

of Medicine. ing t° the 

and graduate courses lea Maste! o 


The Law School offers professional 
{ Laws, 


degrees 01 Bachelor of Laws, Juris Doctor, Master 0 ; 
Comparative Law, and Doctor of Juridical Science. grees ol 
The School of E ngineering offers courses leading (0 the © pad 
Bachelor ot Civil Eng rineering, Bachelor ot Electrical d" " 
elor of Mechani al Engineering, Bachelor о! Science 8 doit 
Master of Science in Engineering, and Master of Enginee™ 
stration. 4 һ degre® o 
The School of Pharmacy offers courses leading (0 ? parma 
Bachelor ot Science in Pharmacy and Master of 5 Science айл ^ 
The School of Education offers underg graduate е programy саке 
the degrees 01 Bachelor 01 Arts in Education, Bachelot, cation 4 
Home Economics and Bs ichelor of Science in Physical in ducati” 
gra luate stu lies leading tO the degrees of Master of dy 
and Doctor 01 Education. rams 
The $ hool of Government offers undergraduate vr ршн, 
in Foreign Affairs, Public Afama Accounting, BU ia GC “ff 
ee of Bachelor ot Arts E " Mast A 


and Stat istics, leading to the deg 
i E Jegrees: 
y » he following a ‘ ir$ 
is offe red lead ling tO tn 3 public Afi Сой 


« of Foreigt 
an Econom ә 
and . Mast v1 


Graduate work 


Arts in Govern ment in the field 


nomi Policy, A ounting, Business 
seling; Master о! Arts in Public Administration minist! im 
" .. . ne ss + 
Personnel Administration; Master of Busi tion pf” 
Doctor of Business Ac Iministration. the adult educ? 


idies supplements 


The College о! General St 
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та f ЖР 
R am of the I niversity 
Sion, and Divisi 
he Divisior 
Mature 


Th 


through its Off-Campus Division, ( 
on of Community Services. 

\ 
Students, 


e Division 0 


‘ampus Divi- 


of University Students makes avail 


able courses for 
not candidates for d 


egrees in this University. 


in the Proce t Special Students makes available courses for students 
The p ої qualifying Tor degree candidacy. ^ iE CR 
training o. of Air Science offers à program of Air Force ROT( 
hools of од tegrated with the curricula of the colleges and 
Officer ^ к Univers ty and leads to appointment as a commissioned 
The N : nited otates Air I orce Reserve. 
Summe 


T Sessions. 


Th ACADEMIC STATUS 
RG i 


gton University is accredited by its regional 
NE aves. i е q ` 
агу сэ “Бепсу, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Sec- 
Choo] 
ted; 701$ This 


IS important to 


nts who wish to transfer 
t another. The University is on the ap- 
Member. Of the Amer i University Women and is a 
n Board. 

= l 


ist of the Engineers' 


C LOCATION 
b Jeor e y . > Р А , . А 
‘locks Wee. 7. W ashington Un versity is in downtown W ashington four 
tt " est of the Whita H t 

ve nite 0 Г nd eas of 

Arkwar - 

iar me kway, Re dily accessible to the 
Dey rt 3 Of the Govern ent. includino +) 
hey ЛЕП of the T Eod E © à; 
| tof , cA : Feasury, the Department of Justice, the Depart- 
Meriop DY th nent of the Nav: 


he 


merce, 


well as the National 


ational Archives, the 


demy of 5 


al ly Sciences, the 
mal Gallery of Art, and the Corcoran 
ERNMENT 

tional management of The George 
` . 


ting Board of Trus- 


$a ex officio. The 

tor a period of three years and are 

members of one class are elected at 

places of the members whose terms of 
"ur 


ACA class are 


non 
n 


ninated by the Alumni 


THF SCHOOL О} 


` ENGINEERING 
1958-59 


AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION * 


JER MAS IN. BS 


RAYMOND PUGH EYMAN С.Е 


Associate Professor of Ci 1 Engineering 
| ERNEST FRANK, В ЕЕ. MS. 1х EE, Ри р 4 he 
| Associate Profe ғ 0! Electrical Engineering, Executive Oficer of f 
ment of Electrical Engineering 
RALP H F DW ARD Fl HRMAN, BS. ix CE. M.S. 1ч Exe» р.Ехо 
Proje ial Lecturer in Ct 1 Engineering 
MARTIN GARSTENS, M.S., Sc.D 
Lecturer in Engineering 
SHEL TON MANN GAY, Jr, M.S 
Lecturer in Civil Engineering 
WILLIAM HERBERT GOSSARD, AB. MS. ix EE 
Lecturer ın Electrical Engineerm 
NELSON ОМА» G RIS Pu.D 
Assistant Pri or of Electrical Engineering 
JOSEPH ELIAS GUIDRY, B.E, М5 iw Е.Е 
Lect | Electrical Engineering 
FRANKLIN PORTER HALL, Pu.D 
Professorial Lecturer ım Engmeering Administration 
.EITH ( TRE HARDER, Pu.D 
Pr al turer in Engineering Admin istration 
ROLLAND LEE HARDY, B.S, B.S. 1* CE, CE 
{ssistant Professor 0] Civil Engineering 
FOREST xL AIRI HARRIS, Pad 
Prole | Lecturer in rical Engineering 
MES MII TON HE ADRICK MS 
© neinzering 
7 PhD 
ROBERT AAR JN HEC HTMAN, MS. ix CE. n parent " 
Profe Civil Engineer tive Oficer 0) 
Engineering 
JOSEPH | AMBER! INTERMAGGIO, МАР 
. LLB. 


Lecturer in Crow Engineering 
MBA. 


B.S, 1х CE. 


tration 


GILBERT ( HESTER IACOBUS 
| n Engineer М Admin: 


Prof rial Lecturer їп ER 


| JOHN KAYE o in ME 
As te Pr r of Engineering 


IRVING KOROBKIN, | ви 


Administration 


1.5. 1х М Е 


| Lecturer in Mechar ineering 

| G ;ERSHON KULIN MS Si D 

| Lecturer in Ct En ^ri 

| DDS. AM 


ROBERT STEVEN LEDLEY 


и 


Engin eerin 


{ t Pr 
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рт" 


an MU 
{ Es 


| КАМП; TON MOOR} 
can t Pre 


lessor of En 
nu, А 
das 


LLEWELI ҮМ ADAM RUBIN, B.S. IN 
Instruct in Ele al Engineering 


| SHELDON NORMAN SALZMAN, М5 
Lecturer in Стои Engineering 


ROBERT IRVING SARBACHER, 5 


D. ЕЕ 


Profe rial Lecturer ın Electrical Engineering 


PETER HANS veio! y MS. 1х EE 
Lecturer m | Engineering 


WILLIAM COURTNEY S "HNOBRICH, 


Lecturer in Civil Engineering 


DWIGHT EDWARD SHY TLE 
Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 


LEWIS SL АСЕ Pu.D 
Pr f Physics 


MS. 1х С 


ROBERT ( 'HARLES SMITH, M.S. 1х M.I 


Lecturer m Сто r neering 


W ALDO EDW AR D SMITH B.E. IN ^ 


Prof nal 1 urer in Crow Engincenn 
NATI KIEL STEWART, MS, EoD 
Pr rial Lecturer Engineering Administra 
LEO NLEY STRAW, B.S. m CH 
Asso Me 1 Engineer 
¡AMES HENRY Г AYLOR Pu.D 
Professor of Mati 
BOONE DOUDY ILLI гт. LLB. MS Sc.D 
/ tration 


{ iate Prof Engineering Administ 
х ME, Pu.D. _ 
n: Director, Eng 


JACK El WARD WAI TERS, MS І 
Profe r En ring Adn rat 
Program 
CARI HUGO W Al THEM 
Professor of ( gineering; 
GEORGI CALVIN WI AVEI R Sey 


BE, MCE 
Assıstar 


t Dean 


{ssociate p fessor Mech g " 
DAVID GOVER WHITE, В.Сивм Exc, Pu.D 
| A iate Profe r Chemistr 
| ROBERT JAMES WILSON, AM. EoD. . sion 


| THE ADVISOR 


| ALLEN VARLEY ASTIN, Ри 
| Director f the Na urea 
| LYMAN JAMES BRIGGS 

Trustee of the University 


Ctandd 


D. Sc.D. 


y COUNCIL 


srs 


LL.D 


E. 


ersity who are intimately 
Р. rofessional community 


the Dean of the School 
ing; it ete function relating the School to the educa- 
quirements of the rin : 


` engu instituency served 
€ School Ct s È x 


Secreta 


Y, Clerk. Ty pict 
à Thayer, AB. 


' Johnson. Cle 


y 


James Henry Taylor 


COMMITTEE ON GRADUATE STUDIES 


Ernest Frank, Chairman 
Robert Aaron Hechtman 


John Kaye Lewis Slack 

è 1 

Paul Arthur ( rafton Louis Depian - be!) 
Keith Harder (Liaison Member) Ronald J. Wylde (Liaison Me 


CoMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 


Robert Aaron Hechtman Chairman t 
- I [ cht 3 Г, 1 ] mor 
Paul Arthur Crafton Nelson Thomas Gris 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
INTRODUCTORY m 


The School of Engineering was organized October I, 
coran Scientific School of Columbian College and wa 
University Building then at 15th and H Streets, NW. he iden 
named in honor of William W. Corcoran, Trustee an bas 

1888. Day and evening led to 
were offered in Literature, Science, and Technology pore: Engr 
the degrees of Bachelor of Science, Civil Engineer, ^ дай cet 

, (mong the first 


neer, and Mining Engineer. The School was # 


women for degree candidacy 


In 1902 the Corcoran Scientific 
Studies, and the Columbian College wer 
ment of Arts and Sciences. Engineering ¢ 
student was required to hold à 


the Corporation from 1569 to 


in engineering. 
School, 
e merged into 


the School he: ера“ 
а single adu 


in character and the 


degree as a prerequisite to entrance. 


of the School is found in 


character 
st give evidenc 


stated that "The candidate mu а 

which was of such © ara данй: A 

pursue to advantage the study of advanced engineering subject T 
The Washington 

f the several semi- 

each with its own 

leading t° unc А 


eral undergraduate course 


Administrative changes led to 
in 1005 as one 9 
the University, 
tees. The College provided instruction 


in engineering and architecture. е 
“ К to t ‚ ob, 
In 1909 the name of the College was changed evised t ng 


unic Arts, and the 


h understanding 


ing being initiated 


graduate colleges of 


gineering and Mech 
the student a thoroug 
neering practice. Emphasis was pl 
edge of scientific principles u 


hich he might solve new pro 


Ww 
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hool was changed again in 1914 to the College of 
ater to the S 


School of Engineering. 
from the 


Architecture was 
Curriculum and 


degrees were limited to the field of 
However, the primary emphasis ш 
ad ha "ey which had charac terized 
"ined to this day 
he School. ? 
ijj, on of the S ) in the nation's capital makes 
id 9f outstanding engineers and scientists as lecturers. It 
alise “ tor the School to include these eminent professional 
jin, Ong the staff of 
t ince { 


| spe 
Women 394 Courses of 


^on principles rather than 
the School since 1902 was continued 


as one of the important distinguishing 


hool ot Eng 


neering 


instruction 


ave been open to both men and 
, 


n OBJECTIVE 
le oh: 


School of En 
"dge and 

, Mes -» 
) *ttitude eg their held 


responsibil; 


neerıng is to prod 
understanding of 
S Of study 


uce graduates 


the fundamental s ientific 


some skill in their application; and an 


society and the engi 


ty toward ineering profession, 


Procrams or Stupy 
Program 

$ 
of Bach | of underp 


| 
f 
raduate study ar ffered leadino to 
elor А n» „= iy are onered acing t¢ 
Bachelor f. Civil En 
| 


the degrees 
i Sincering, Bachelor of 
Mechanics 
hg (wi nica] 


Electrical Engineering, 
Engineering. ; 1 Bachel 
Ith one: UAÉ"ecrng, and аспе! 
7 Ptiona 
Q uate 1 


or of Science in Engi- 
Areas 01 cor 


x Work ; Icentration). | 
| è Studie ч offered under the supervision of the Committee on | 
t and Ma » leading to the degrees of Master of Science in Engi- | 
ster of Engineering Administration. | 
| 
Course HOURS OF INSTRUCTION | 
ty, $ 
Veni Ins " 
М; tak; tion are schedule the n rning, afternoon, and 
Ü * of Study b ing the evening and sumn er sses and extending the 
Me МАШ, *Yond the E Vai: m err у be 
| td opp.. Part о... customary four yea t t who is e ti 
| а; à 11$ time to rk y r ч 
› e 1 I x € 
| ерге 
| 
rat Ce VETERANS EDUCATION 
шу 
0 eteran FRA e rra `~ , , т 
ы % vera ès as А Education of The George Washington Uni- 
iq Myers: a Service bureau for ns int ted i ly; 
the ү Sity au lo Veterans interested ın studyıng 
thi te 4 Acts in a lia: s . ade 
‘OR, "tran, A A a liaison Capacıty between the Un versity 
ы Concern; stration Elipihl, ae > 
; a „ир Persons are advised t consul 
Te br ng t) educational ; po 
SeCurino чах [ Er of rsity and the 
"E Veterans A faith. 


benefits 
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- = > 
: jon. 
for certificato" „ш 


before applying to the Veterans Administration $ 
Twente 


Veterans Administration is on Constitution Avenue at 


NW., Washington 25, D.C. 
Ровілс Law 634 
(War Orphans Educational Assistance Act) A 


A child of a person who died of a disease or injury incurred fg 
vated while on active duty in the Armed Forces during Wor айй 
World War II, or the Korean Conflict may be eligible forage 

met ur 


assistance under this Act, if certain age requirements are his 
of majority» ©. for 


7 + reached the age 
who has not reached the af ^ on. 4 
: М inistrat! $ 
for him to the Veterans Adi ge 
eligibility or benefits availa or фе! 
Veterans Education 


case of a child 
must make application 
further information concerning 
Law, consult the University Office of 


erans Administration. 


Pupric Law 340 


(World War II GI Bill) АА 


: : $ : Law 3 
The educational benefits for veterans under Public NT 


nated July 25, 1956, except as described below. 


The Armed Forces Voluntary Rec ruitment Act 0 che A me 


190) provided that persons enlisting Or reenlisting 


between October 6, 1945, and October 5» 


period of such enlistment or reenlistment 4 
GI Bill benefits. Such enlistees have four yes” 
ment ended to begin training and nine years from thé 
шоп. 


Га L? 
complete training under this prov ; 
f E question reg 


is sugg at a veteran having any е 
It is suggested that a 2 Education 


bility consult the University Office of Veterar 


Administration. 


PunLic LAW $50 


(Korean G 


sligible tor the benefits ul 


Р - A „=. 1050 an 
have been in service between June 27 ishing 02 4 
wishilb, fof 


art. 
M ve duty. ran 
must no ration the vete 


At least thirty days prior to V "ту. 
eteran " the po 
GI Bill should apply to the ° resentation w A Hy 


In order to be € 


longer be on acti n 
regist 


under this f 

Certificate for Education and 

sity Office of Veterans Education at 01 
I 3 T4 

static copy of his DDa214 must 


f 


certificatio 


Pusric Laws 16 AND f 


4 
14 


(Vocational Re habilitation 
led 

}, Veter; иг " i 7 ; 

should apply terans desiring vocational rehabilitation under 

sa: Y to the Veterans Administrati n for aj l of 

Ctives at le 


pproval of 


Ing ob 


days prior to registration, 


either Law 


their train- 


Al SERVICE SCHOOL CREDITS 

tm) 

side "mount Of credit earned in service schools since 

With faculty” Assienn ent to qualified degree can ites in 

М of Ч regulations of the Junior ( e, Columbian 

"red for е eering and the Si ool of Gove ent To be consid- 
“Ong hotos; ^ Veterans should submit to the Director oí Admis- 
ef] үм ~ Copies of their service . lr $, Indicating courses 
it in y pleted wit} sufficient jdens 3 èr et dj оруга 
Pore Mide to Evalu ition al E 2 " : } es gg 


Experience in tl 


FFICERS' TR AINING CORPS 


ie Armed 
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MILITARY Service DELAY 
Deferment from induction under the Selective Servic 
to selected cadets within authorized quotas 
cadet is not considered for draft deferment until he has complete 
semester's work in the University, with a quality-point index 0 ы 
't to withdrawal if his quality” 


2.00. A cadet’s deferment is subjec 
index falls below 2.00. 9 ROTO 
The Air Force Reserve Officers’ Air Fore ection 
authority as forct 


unit was established at the University : 

40-47C, National Defense Act of June 3, amended: wailed 

the President of the University, are Air Fo 
-onduct the А 


be granted 


Training Corps ( 
in 1951 under 
1916, AS 


personnel, approved by 
e Air Force to supervise and с 


the Department 01 th 

ROTC program. d pare 
бй : "T^ an Я 
The mission of the Air Force ROTC program 1$ to select " m 


: v 
struction tO ser ó United 


‚тат of it 
components OF. 


students through a permanent prog 
legular and Reserve 


missioned officers in the R : a 
~ ^ : Н raining Я 
Classroom instruction and leadership f f chat 


States Air Force к 0 
. A11 А ә putes 
vided to develop in the student the knowledge and the ye 1 m 
r ‚ i р i ne : 
acter, personality and leadership required of officers in t í esit ' 
| in the student 


Air Force. Emi hasis is f 
serve his country as a flying officer. 


slaced on arousing 


HEALTH ADMINISTRATION - 


The University maintains a healt! 
For medical emergencies 


in its intent. 
Student Health Clinic oper 


on the Campus, а «2: 
There 15 


p.m., with physi ian and nurse in attendance. y 
| e nurse in Cha ; мету ^. 
for women, with a graduate nurse in = ын” examination of ercer 
Medical privileges Inc lude: ( 1) the physic т by dit я e 
dent entering trom secondary school ;* (2) three visits M spa i E 
n ` pem ff residence (District of * rato 4 
physician or surgeon, ofhce or ! 1 ation, a ing ' 
T | { necialist surgical opera rae T. 4 
one iliness, е^ sive of a special, = ^ arc e 
X-: үү examination; | 21) h ‚spitalis ation, including ^ per any »" 
А U сха! H 1 for not more than one wee Dir cto! (F 
tne niversity ospit a 1 not | | | 
d | п ity to he determi! sed by the = (maxi gi 
month period—the necesa l i гіс ‘ni 
Adı °з tion The duration 9! hospit lizati n » Healt Ad in 
ү, 1115 ү n jur? өр per : 
W eek) is also to be letermint ] һу tne Direc 2 gor 
| аһ 
tion. | Ф din | 5 
This me Hcal b nefit does not apply to Den of puition fe^. yi 
s gical - - , ) aym sici 
previo ıs to the Univer ity term or a nz te ngage phy d 
TT . 7 1 16] $ desires, T ЕЙ 
The student 15 allowed if he 50 gee Á 
t 
made ] 
a tor special ph ical examina on is е pu 
13.4 y : 8 ре os during the perio y 


Nurses 0 


i loe | ill be responsible for 
h f his own choice, but when he Goes so he will be resp 
the fees charged. 
li u; (1) The Director of Health Adm 
im 


linistration is empowered to 
or deny the 


medical benefit 


fa di : le y 
s where, in his discretion, a student er: 
Jniversi 1 imself 
e اس‎ Misconduct or breach of the rules of the 1 niversity, pus hii 
igi yom : } lority te 
ic tile; (2) the D rector of Health Adn istration has authority to 
trmi x | Ыар 
"Mine the Necessity and length of hos 
fer 


lization; (3) a student who 


iversity 


Connection 
to 5 4) A stu« 


За thor y 
ibo, Toug 


with the Ur is ineligible for medical 
With the n 
} 4 B Y ы е 
lent intending to train for an athletic team is required 
itending t 
h examinati 


ion at the beginning of each semester ; ( $) the 
Th Rulations apply also dur the summer term of the 1 niversity. 
| legia niversity Is not responsible for juries received in intercol 
intramural p mes, or in of the activities of the depart 
Ment x 1 games, or i 
Physica] education, 


LIVING Accı IMMODATIONS 


“ы... : Qu 4 us en 
th Diversity Maintains four residence halls, Meals e serve 
| A ent [ nion, 
X Missio alo Ё 
A sepa on to Һе University 
Para 
th 
e 


does not 


falle Application 


tor 
Por E “ster by May f 
ied Or application tog 
Active ха the Direc tor ot 
» Or Men, 
Omar: 
the Un; ción COncernin,, priv 
änd for “rsity, 9T women 
UM men tudents, may 
¿E le reservation of п private houses ај эч 
irls а 
nd 
More Se; ne" we аре of twenty опе whe 
ot li " hours Of academ work in 
qu a, ith their Parents or relatives 
ч Моћ the Permission and approx al 
М Permis; Pon Teceipt of Written requests 
Un * | i | 
‚ Mito: 5810р © granted ¢ } is to be domiciled КАР 
шүр Neg exe - © for such za: > be domiciled A 
A Xcept With Persons approve y the D ector of Act vities 
Ta 
b Per OMM 
1 пт і Ў F | 
Y toome at $29 ne Hattie M. Strong Res Que 2108. prin 
Mo, Ne olly 30 a Month and do ible oms at $ " 
"th a ero Adison *sidence Hal | 
it Me i e all 


T he George Washington University — 


m ne 
na ۰ d 
The John Quincy Adams Residence Hall provides 70 double a 
each with study alcove and bath. Rooms rent for $37:50 d 
person. 
RELIGIOUS LIFE 
e . e ke T 
ribution that religion Can er de 


The University recognizes the cont 


. sei m 
encouraging them to participate and 


the education of its students by 
nominational clubs of heir own choice. National Catholic, Je # 
Protestant bodies sponsor these religious organizations, which act of 
links between the University and the local churches. The Directe y 
the University Chapel and the advisers to the various eno 
organizations are available throughout the year 101 consulta”? 
personal y roblems. 
University CHAPEL 
jon © 
The University Chapel is maintained as а nonsectarian expre e (o 
ibution that religion ca Weine 


the faith of the University in the contri 


„Даз fos . , ms . 
the education of its students l'wenty-minu 
;:10 P.M. Represent 
national 


; ( { 
te services are e ashi 
day of each week at 14 lergy™ 


ton are guest speakers at these т ondenomi 


THE PLACEMENT OFFICE pe " 
ist 
The Placement Office, 2114 G Street NW. provides ps "T4 
students and alumni seeking full-time or part-time, pt T 
manent employment. The Office maintains à registry 9 Р, йй“ 
able in many fields, both locally and nationally, an rere , 
applicants Tor consideration. e register, 
Students and alumni interested in placement are sk e p ст“ 
person at the Office and to select from written er гене Y 
openings positions for which they wish referral 1 et fields ^ 
planning careers are invited to study the information ут y yer it 
the brochures 90! business and industrial organization y о w 
agencies, etc. which are on display in advance of ан sailable 
The services of the Counseling c ond? 


ing officers. 
alumni wishing care 
Office is open 
for reterr: 


students and 
The Placement 
through Friday. 
1:00 P.M. 
7 ENTER nw 


Interviews 


The Testing and Counseling Center, 7!“ Pwd i 
offers services which are available to student pene 
ts, and to adults of the c? 


to high school studen 


я "те 
| livi | lified agencies for ; tan 
and refer individua to quali ] E 

Wit " 

e. Problem, n А 


C ncl ing: diagnostic tests 
ente des er I services in ічоашр. ^ 
T | £ pro З уы Imissione tests for the | niver- 
; ded by the School of Engine ring, admissions t E id 
ty a 1 - i nd tests for business anc 
ang Tor other educationa nstitutions, شد‎ 
dustry. 
ees. testino ar n 
ее; the fas . ‹ а соц 
LLL Хсер for sy lized tect the fe ve " 
Sling ” rre enrolle 
in М ed on tha results af Fi 
і tudents and co y 
de Diversity the fer ‘ fort d 
tnts { ; its 
Went, er twenty-one years of age, $30; for « he 
tery 000, $45. Fees to pecialize te g © се; 
Ice Involved, AAA ıyable at the Office of t 
pay: 


the center for student life. 


reading room on the fourth 


its need for meals, study, 
"2f 1 social 
T 4] 
— t incil 
tuden ES 4 Ба p : Un has av ailable 
inf Mation _ Activities Office iso in the Student Union, has ; 
0 h 
10n Concerning the stu lent is and 


ds as well as N Society w elcomes as 

North Ameri an students, 
Onal Hoo, Students from Foreign Countries, whose office is in 
© 18 available for advice and guidance. 


members students 


The George W ashıngton University ШЕЕ 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


DIRECTORS OF STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


of the Director of d 
Women, for the єт acti” 
, studeni , 

h as divido! 


The University maintains the offices 


Men and the Director of Activities for 
phases of student life, suc 


students in all nonac ademic 
ities, social life, and housing. The directors are available or ! 
counseling concerning personal adjustment to university life. 
STUDENT GOVERNMENT 5D 
1 ан 
Student Council.—The University believes in developing thoritf is 
such 80002 


responsibilities of its students by delegating to them 
А ~ - А J ‘ and regu!’ 
as is consistent with established policy 1 tude”! 


student activities 

er ; ^ xi mes e 
[o this end, the organization of the University includes t civit 
Council, which, under the guidance of the Directors ot Studen e Sd 


Ле for the conduct of all student activities. 


is responsil 
Council is elected annually by the student body. Life 
n Student ^ш 


Committee on Student Life —The Committee O 


: len x 0 
judicial branch of the student government. It ıs composed Directo” 
than seven members of the faculty, two of whom are the pointed 


Activities tor Men and the Director of Activities for 

by the President of the University, and the followin ^ 

Editor ot the H atchet, (t ü کو‎ 
* ant i 0 , 

ron Delta Kappa, President is Committe’ the 


of Student Council, an 
Board, President of Omic 


nity Council, and President of Panhellenic Council. ^. 

the power to review the acts of all student organizations plished li 

Student Council, and set aside acts that are contrary t? esta 
Committee. ‚2° 


ations of the University or the Committee is : 
n pr m 


and regul 
Organizations: This 


Approval of Student y 
authority to approve or disapprove the establishment (exce?! { 
izati | lub or socie pol 
organization on campus. No student СЧ ‹ و‎ of > 
: МЕ : societies, Te n 
fraternities, sororities, scholastic honor $0 ieties, аге o h 
sional clubs or soc ieties) organized as à branch p recognized by 
Washington University organization wi 


The George 
student ac 
average о ett 


George 
Committee on Student Life. 
" TIES e | 
ELIGIBILITY FOR STUDENT Activ nivers! La 
Washingt unive", 
es 0 e f po! 


Any student registered in 
е in nonathletic 


eligihle to participat : 
wa scholastic 


however, a student havir 
eligible to be: 

ı. A member ot 

leaders, Student 


duction groups, enic T 
M J ncil, anhele Con?" 
N 


the Dance Pr 
dent 


Council, Religious 


"i u 
Engineers C ouncil, St 


ouncil, 


s staff 


Interfraternity C 
tee, or any publication 


u The School of Engin 


1eering 


2, An Office; 
цуе boar 


% е rules 
ini Interco 


Permanent committee chairman, or теті 


ber of the ex 
d of any activity. 
and policies of the S 


Southern Conference govern partici; 
llegiate athlet 


ics. 


THE ENGINEERS’ COUNCIL 


The 
" Engineers’ Council 


s the student governing body for the School 
1 І 1 
day neering, Composed of two elected representatives from each year 
a 
tiden from the gr ad uate student body one reg 


І representative from each 
Or ; . 
ЫЛ Еалганоп in the School 


} 

chool, the Business Manager of the 

Nose « г, and the House Mana ger of the Davis-Hodgkins House, The 
0 , 

the f the Counc il j 


00] to provide liaison betw een 
Ol of "ngincering ind tl 
"hs ment of t] 


the student body of 


Faculty, Administr 


ition, an 


and Student 


And lf in all n the general inter- 
a reris me Of the stu body, t 
бк р The ( ouncil is n Paine: 
‘Ors e Paid by each student the 


Me eng: nt in 
Mixer ‘ ngincer stude j mE 
y PRA zin 

Umm intere! Bang, 


Y in | let and Ball, 
Чү t 
Mente : le U 


1 ectings аге open to all 
ody for Mechel: it the eng eers’ 
s published six times a year and 
ts. It es s and al 
student organizations, and articles 
ty member The magazine is pub- 
І f volunteer student st ft, 
e AN 
pay Ol and administr.: E A A 
“Ate b lleg, nistration of all st tudent activities are outlined in 
ulletin, 
The Un: SPORTS ACTIVITIES 
бы Bivers: 


i- 
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ARTS 


ин A n t0 | 
The University offers an opportunity for interested students 


iza 
through the following ой “we 
Dramatic £T pro 
groups presents 


ydent att 


ticipate in dance, drama, and music 
Dance Production Groups I, II, 111; University 


Group; and University Glee Club. Each of these 


grams during the academic year. 


With the cooperation of the Curator of 1 annual st 


Art, ar 
exhibit is presented. 


ANNUAL EVENTS d 
e 

iim ET series of te 

Colonial Program. The Student € ouncil sponsors a series 


tural programs to which all students f 
nce РА 
he Da ent n 


-The Student 4 'ouncil and th 
and social—at | 


are invited. 


Recreation Program. 
tion Groups arrange dances—square, folk, 
tervals for all students. 


Engineers Mixers. At the beginning of €: 
Council sponsors an evening progr? am of orientation, go9 

| entertainment to introduce new students. 

Homecoming. Scheduled about the middle 9! | yea 

Homecoming 18 the pri festive period of the schoo y m 
the homec? 


cludes the annual Pep Rally and Variety Show, 

; ee 
dance. E E jon, # 
efore Christmas vaca 

: lightec 


the Fall " 


загу 


ball game, and the homecoming 
Tree Lighting. Shortly b 


Christmas 
Engineering, !? 


given and decorated by the School of 
ceremony in the University Yard. ку» „з this 
The Winter Weekend. —In true Mardi Gras spirit, 

| а masquerade ball. 
Spring Se 


function 


a jazz concert and 


The A tivities Fair. —Early in the F 
Lower Lounge of 
Here new students 


a 

-ampUS * у, 
mester, - Auditor 
Lisn ; older st 


the freshmen in the тее 


onstrations. 


erg ¡bits апа Gt 
dents with sin ilar interests. 'C 4l p fih 
ount um! 
Engineers’ Banquet. In the spring the E ngineer* dents 4 1 
Engineers’ Banquet and Ball, a social event yer the саг. unch 
featuring recognition 01 student achievements, durin а Student ^ sents 
Career Conference. Under the sponsorship of hc with $ 
guest speakers from many professions explore дові по ip 
| = . , 1 
| the potentialities of vocations available on p awa of hor oust 
May Day.—This 15 the traditional time 10 г "Delta Карр? an 
| student а tivities. Mortar Board and Omicron фе? 
: sap ON Ч 
and present their new members. „ning cruise ^7, 080% 
The Colonial Cruise. An afternoon and y faculty picti 
tomac in the late spring. Students, alumni, An 


-ontests- 
engage in games and atl hletic cont sts 


yA 


STUDENT ORGANIZ ATIONS 
Honor SOCIETIES 
A natıon 1! Scıentif hor І y he purpose of whi h is 


ation in science pure and applied. Out- 
students in the sciences 


«Бе original invest 
raduate 


are eligible for full member- 
an I L| г 4 4 . 
May | а ere tes who have shown marked al ty in research 
¢ elected +, i 
Om | to associate me : 


y 1481 z leader 
J ericu аг activit 
"der ^ А 
Jun: of 8 arlet—A service honor ry society for sophom« nd 
T men, 
ti n 7 
| sta Sign na 
Ten ird h: | а А nat traternity, estal shed to enco irage and 
“шр , i : r "29. а 
9 those EN s holarship and attainment, membersh p in which is limited 
І к. 
Ds ‘Tesh r j 7 2 
loma T Man men who att 1 à scholastic average of at least 3.50, 
аи, 1 
to ran z Me A nation € eer r traternity, the urpose of wh ch 
ognize echa] ; . 
"^t Scholar hip ar Р ar Tian 


' ' $ т 1 
to ( es 10 in cic 
ters (Student Chapter 


e of Bachelor of Mechani- 


ional professional (engi- 
to outstanding stud 


lents 


man year in the School 


Jelta aS i Omega, Sig 


Шта Sion, 


; Ema, Zeta 1 
app f Bano 
PPa Alpha Theta. 


Ma, K 
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RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS m 

А — MAT os . . Р te 
Baptist Student Union, B’nai B’rith Hillel F oundation, e jatio® 
Club, Christian Science Organization, Lutheran Student eile! 


Newman Club, Religious Council, Student Christian Fellowship: 


Club, Westminster Foundation, 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS (h 
tt 
The Cherry TM ut 


Amicus Curiae (Law School publication), 
annual), The University Hatchet (weekly newspapers ann 
Washington Law Review, Mecheleciv (engineers’ publicati 
Percolator (pharmaceutical publication). 


OTHER ORGANIZATIONS «езі 
у, Big Sisters, Сай 


Alpha Theta Nu (scholarship winners 
Sponsors, 


Colonial Boosters, Current Events Club, Flying seal D 
Council, Interfraternity Pledge Council, Inter-law Fra ‘ety, un! 
: Students Socie?» сш 
Club, International Stude ‘ciation 
Senior Panhellenic Assoc wan 
| Aid Societ 


International Relations 
Panhellenic Association, Old Men, 
Hall Council, Student Council, Student Lega 
Greeks. 

ADMISSION 


men. 
at the bes? 


г Sessions 


The School of Engineering accepts men and wo 
Students may enter The School of Engineering 
А , : ~ ne 

the fall semester, the spring semester, or the Suma 


SSION REQUIREMENTS P 


GENERAL ADMI , 
ed in determining 


on 212 - 
The following factors are consider 


an applicant for admission : 


1. The adequacy of previous academic 


course of study now contemplated—including "P e 5 
work and the standing of the institution 1n = br the mmitte? 
2. Results of specified tests, when prescribed y 
eii si 
missions. f plat 
г conter 
3. The aptitude of the student tor the course gi 
. The character ot the student. n to pr? 
AA eme. he righ refuse admiss! te n 
The University reserves the right to h gra е 25 cre и ot! 
who has a previous a ademic record of ae " or Wi fof 
his ability to pursue college work successu 
reason, would not be a desirable student. 
SSION pire 
APPLICATION FOR ADMI he Office of the үй 
; e 
ission must obtain from у” fill out comp 


An applicant for adm 
of Admissions an application 


blank which he must 


! May 1 for the Summer | 


3104. 
yes = 
1 school ı ust send the high school — 
т a secon ry school 1 A > 
^ } l principal with the 
0 t $ 10! school pr [ А 
м Provided by the I iversity to his hig ee 
0g." that the prin ‘pal fill out the form and mail it dire; 
1 п al t 
ig, 
t f the Directo, ot Admis ions. | : e FIR 
le 5 сат who has Previously attended an institution А. d 
СУ " | T f that institution to mail directly 
to th ust request the registrar of that 0 1 P» 
ir [ “сога. 
кь Ce of the Director of Admissions a trans ript of his پر‎ a 
tra x attended more th in one such jr stitution he must request the А gl 
Чар к К 1 ich in t es Adınis- 
tiny. 4С Institution to send to the Office of the Director of A 
i / і arned, 
бы, transcript Of his record, even though credits were not e {ет 
y vith an honorab il from the institution last attended 
Ты t | ministered by the Educational 
tin : nination admini ter 
Miden rice, Princeton, New Jersey 
th 
"hor, le 


METHODS OF ADMISSION 


From SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
Pplican 


lary school ; 


nay seek to qualify for admis- 
‘amination. 


A аы By Certif ate 
: x "ҮҮ “ кае г ы 
Ne et Eraduation with t fifteen “units trom 
Ya of d Secor 
ч 


on from the prin- 
is prepared to under- 


n 


e Considered 
sch ; 
tude 100] 


e tollowing conditions: 
2 nt accredited a g association, 
bu li the М ank not lower th fifth of his class. | 
M be 00] js Dot listed р 2: association, 
А. ас . I sociat 
King, u Credited by the state accre gency, the student must 
Pper hree fifths of his cl 


ance Board Examinations 
Чал, “а Matio qualify by Passing satisfa torily College Entrance 
s E Prescribed by the Director of Admissions. These 
"NS lv : 
¿E Biven at a large number of ey nar 
thay fent 


hr >} 
‘amination centers throy 
0 nya ars 


Dur обу in a secondary ach 
* Periods of Prepared 


gn- 


ol sul ect 
Classroom wor 


cluding in the aggregate 
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out the United States, including Washington, D. C., 
17, August 13, and December 6, 1958; and January 10, 


March 14, May 16, and August 12, 1959. C ее 
je with the ry 


Arrangements for the examinations should be тас 
Entrance Examination Board, Post Office Box 592 Princeton 
Jersey, not less than one month before the date of the examination” 
From HIGHER INSTITUTIONS * | 
165101 


1$ 
be considered for ж, 


credentials from an nding ^ 


An applicant for advanced standing may 


upon the presentation of satisfactory 
The student mi 


institution of higher learning. 
igible to 


to scholarship and conduct, and must be el 

viously attended institution in the semester for which he seeks 

to this University. he record 
If the transcript of record from su h an institution includes t to м“ 

of his secondary school work, it is not necessary for the applica onal 

forwarded a separate record directly from the principal of p Е 


as fulfilling 


High school work is considered only 


school. 
quirements; it is never credited toward advanced standing r yers 
ie |; i res 0 А 
Properly certified courses taken at accredited colleges, to the e 
University, subject „ic 


degree at this 


may be applied tow ard a 
egulations of the 


schoo 


to 
| or college inm 
(such as r de e 


riculum requirements and r 
admission is sought Work of low pass grade 


lent) will not be considered for transfer credit. 


ENTRANCE REQUIR EMENTS 


For UNDERGRADUATE STUDY lo of Elec" 

For the Degrees of Bachelor of Civil Engineering, Bache chelor й 
trical Engineering Bachelor of Me: hanical Engineer ton from Y 
Science in Engineering: An acceptable certificate of gracu College р, 
ıccredited secondary school, or the satisfactory passing ‘jected vith * 
trance Board examinations in secondary school subject? a {К 
approval of the Director ot Admissions is тед entrance 7 "lant 
Nine and one-half of the fifteen units require yn pra, one in stt 
distributed as follows: three in English, two E ^E ic дет ш 
geometry, опе half in plane trigonometry, one 1 aduate t 
gn language OF history. A "2 particul y" Je 


not offer for admission, es 

" ‚no € " . 
ing curriculum, but -— onditio™ 
be admitte 


and two in one fore! 
high school who does 


required tor the engineer 


than fifteen acceptable units, may y 
П . . ' : : ot ext » 
deficiency in the distribution of units does n in part or ° 
e credit 2n whole rk 
а ‚ refuse adv? - " ubsequent " 
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dvanced Standing may be granted for work successfully completed 
‘credited institutions of higher learning. Credit will be assigned 

Y the School 


Ting to the extent that the work take 


n at pre- 

: e s : 

Jm Mtitutions meets the requirements for the degree sought at this 
Versity, and subject to the general University regulations concerning 
actor 


Y Subsequent y ork. 


FOR GRADUATE STUDY 
F i : i . 
de ; Mission to graduate student must hold a Bachelor's 
ste idem ` " `r lu " 
oe trom a recognized inst tisfy the Committee on Graduate 
eu S of hi І da tar CU. p 
tvid 9 his “apacity for productive we rk in the discipline; and give 
ence ү RA ; Xen 
1 Prepar; h, in the onir ion of the ommittee, is ade 
Wate for Preparation whi the opinion of the ( 
Appl Braduate Study in the Gel selecte 
p Car " P RETE) TA 
Padua 15 who have s gnificant deficiencies in t eir preparat on for 
un * study May be ad, tted to the Division of Special Students to 
Such Prescribed Programs on th. жык er na | 
Чол. Bram ) 
10 


f 
npletion of 
npietion 
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"T " ү h- 

another division of The George jr , 
of the Dean. Дон " 

the discretion 0 


ing and in another institution or 
ington University without the permission 


for work done concurrently will be at 


credit 
Admission and Advanced Standing. 


Committee on fol 
Registration in the University entitles each student to the ung Of 


1 А ; nsc! 
(1) the issuance of one certified tra ict 
vices of the 


University privi 
record, if and when de ired; | 
(3) the use of University library 
nated; (4) gymnasium privileges; (5) adm 

. .d: (6) subscription to the U 


the student newspaper; to University 

ical attention and hospital services as described under 

istration, pages 22-23. These privileges, with the exception residente 
ts, terminate, and a student is no longer ™ 


2) the ser 
facilities, except as OF. 

ission to all ati 

unless otherwise specih Iniversil " 
r; (7) admission 


alt te 
He феб 


suance of transcrip 
when he withdraws or is dismisse { from the University. 
i rt ATIONS 
FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIO > 
- Ў га 
Application tee, charged each applicant for admission, nonrefundab 
Tuition Fees for 

- : E except, 

For each semester hour? for which the student registers себе, 
courses in Department f Instruction in the schoo work rows 1800 
for courses in the College of Genera! Studies, and lof "75 7. oes? 

a Master’s degree in Engineering) ۰۰ courses "200 


For each semester ur for 
Departments of Instruction ın 4 : 
For the degree of Master of Engineers Adm 


For work leading to an 


d including the 


For work leading t 
hg UTE А 
Graduation ее... 
Scho! T je test (wi К і 
Graduate rd Examination fee (to cover er e se of е: 
h for a Bachelor's degree at the un. г + Я 
ester cacon ÓN ister within : $ 
fee, charged € h * 

‹ Wem 
Change fee, « ] ¢ ! 1 tf 

one or more than one COUN... 
Withdraw | fee, cl arged each st 

to the regular n trat 


* Payment of tui 
registration, to Ч 


to be writter 


School of Engineering 


tudent for late payment of 
ement fe 


tuitior 2.0 
fo » Charged each tudent * 
с 
4 > 
ас} 1.5 
1 
ra t à £.00 
ails t checkout fee, charged сас} л 
Ther Y k out of the laboratory by the yan 
Addition | Се Charged for each transcript 1.0C 
1 ч Course Fees А 
епаш e Ж ‚ n 
charged courses additi nal lees, such as laboratory and material fees, are 
by the. 15 indicated jn the course descripti ms. These fees are charged 
ae ^ Semester a nl, 


d in three 


apparatus 


the Cast er, 725 Twenty-first 
mpiete registration or to 


each semester are due and 


ie Treasurer, the 


zes, except for tees payable 


ie third on 


registration; one third on 


Ira 


} > 
tl payment 18 


эп ї . 
к н "y t Payments when due, but who pays his 
© hftee { тч" a " 
"end TVic fee Ea of the month in w п payment is due, is 
0 ya EL 
Peng f he y : A student Who fails to n ents by the 
t None} ы 
adp And amn wh 
ч May 0 е 
all 


attend e] 


E. "asses until he } а heen АЁ ally y instated 
st ассг “nu De na cen ofhcıal y reinsta 
be №; dene ued tees and 


a reınstatem 


atically sus- 
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WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS 


Applicati tor witl 

} ^ 1 ation for withdrawal from the University Of 

schedule mus he made в : 255 r 
I t be made in person or in writing to the Dean. 


Т ы! 
eptabie notice. 


Sc hool o1 E 


t 


tion to an instructor is not an a 
, ; n ing © 
tudents in the ngineeriné 
penalty, see page 40. 
course (2 years) 
OTC witho” 


For regulat ons governing 
cerning wit! drawal witho rt a ademit 

A student may not withdraw from either the basic 
(2 years) of the Air Force 


approval of the President of the University 
In +: orized y thd © б 
auth rized wi hdrawals and changes ın schedules, fin 
ments will be m ide as follows: i 
Fall Semester. Withdrawal dated 
+ charges; withdr 
November 30, cancellation of one third of tuitie 
al datec 


reduction will be allowed on a withdraw 


the advanced course 
djus” 


ancial a 


on or before October 3% аео 
awal dated 0n he yo 
refun 


yn charges ° yen” 
0 Nove 
1 subsequent 


tion ol two thirds of tuition 


ber 30. 
Spring Semester. Withdrawal dated or 


thirds of tuition charges; 


1 or before F 
withdrawal di : refund of 


of tuition charges: · * March 3 
‚bsequent to 


1 dated su 


lation ot two 
March 31, cancellation of one third 


кс 11 3 r 
reduction will be allow ed on a withdrawa 
ے‎ А ‘on 
yit! 
r в : total 
be made of the first third of the before е 


ig cancelo 
and is са! „а 


f $55 fundel 


awal fee 9 е 
e reduce or f 


In no case will a refund 

de : cler cm 
unless the registration 15 1n 
In this case 


r 
charges advance 
a withdr 


regular registration day. 


and tuition fees refunded. In no case will tuition b : 
because of non ittendance upon classes. : jon chart 4 
Payment applies only to the semester for which à regit semet 
incurred and in no case will this payment be credited to 4 5a borat 
Any student in chemistry who fails to < ‚еск out 0 the la sagt 
or before the date set by the instructor, unless excuse the nt н 
will be charged а checkout tee in the amount © $3- er the lab 
drops a course before the end of the semester must check o ‚ 
te f tum ^ 

LL 


oratory at the next regular laboratory period. 
yrC who fails Сот" 
the Cor? 


the Air Force 


Any student enrolled in 
uniforms, equipment, and textbooks on separation f " 
be charged the value of the missing items. e wil di 
Authorization to withdraw and certification for wor 
given a student who has not a clear financial record. 
SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, pINANCIA AID 


awarded for the aci 


Scholarships are 
al parts for © 


1 in equ 


fied and are « redited 


1 he scholar- 
шй, : Except 1 of Enginee ring Schol 
Р "x the General Motor T 
Mey n t 
" he c^ holarships the 
an e Student Activities Scl 


йо 


Pplican 


м Must have established 

the 0 lon, and should арр! 
C 1 ` . 

than A > 9f the ( hairn 


„ы 
AT y ng ch arships a Fy ^ 1 А е ау е 
= ) | "78 
Ond E n the School of En nneering to graduates of redited sec- 
d Schoo] ^ ^ + ы . , 
Progr 29 The holders Of these sc} ships t carry f 
P. Ai the Sc} 5 
SET 
E but t ۷ special 
‹ S 7 К not 
cet ‹ othe 
: er 
crage « D I 
I stu 
; forte If 
{ ( 
i 
the t of $100 
Mr } 1 K ( 
ice) tor derg iduate or 
f r 


. Carter " ( er 
Carter e to a 
е the t $80, was ! 
Ing i * n E Ag 7 260 1 
4 ЫТ ог the $ he la hî ч i "avis mea EI Н 
tsh; | "ATShiD may у 7 } { 
“Up j "SCendan.» „У be made “by the 4 er or his 1 
Y ls to be aw PX к П Case no such nomination ie mal } hol | 
Ary p arded by th Un: a "nin "ЧӨП 18 made, the schol- i 
t$ rios 7 Ue Diversity. 
+, 7300 7 Erwin Sch y i 
" hep у Stab]: he. 9 tolarship, This sc} е 
Ver: bush, Y In у Mrs | 
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establite? 
available for an in 
nd demon 
1 financial er " 
і! l made flexible and will range adit 


General Motors College Scholarship.—This scholarship, 
in 1955 by General Motors Corporation, is att 
freshman student who is a citizen of the United States a г 
outstanding talent, high personal qualifications, апс 
amount of the award has been 


honorary award of $200, up to an award of 


upon the demonstrated need of the individual. 


$ 


) 


,000 per year, ot he 
It is renews le 


four years of undergraduate work, provided the stu 
: s ; "ard. 

meet the high standards established for the holder of this awa , $350 
amount 


Hazelton Scholarship.—This scholarship, in the к де 
established іп 1950 by we 
nually “for the use and assistance of needy and w 

Eugene and Agnes E. Meyer Scholarships. —A scho ) 
amount of $3,500, established in 1952 by the Eugene and А © ог a 

lable annually "to assist promising student (eret 
ducation, wit р seri 


Foundation, is availabl t 
cants in meeting the costs of furthering their e : ic 
mployed in pu 
' ael 


persons who are € 
МЁР: 
es or the judiciary. рве 


consideration to children of 


including service in the armed for: bli 
» ^ i sta ‚ 
David Spencer Scholar „This sch larship of $175 € к 
) . А ` . . ? гга! n 
1918 by Miss Louisa J. Spencer, is available under се f Jar 
j 1 This scho C 


The Zonta Club of Washington, D. C., Se holarship.— 


offered by the Zonta Ch 


1 senior Or grad 


ıb of Washin ith ge 


in the amount of $300, 
' uate student W 


is available to a woman who is 
interest ina professional or business career. 


$ 
"y SCHOLARSHIP FunD 


hol 
awarded by the "A 
ons for the pitt 


Tue CoLumsıan WOME 


The Columbian Women Scholarships are 


Committee of the Columbian Women. М С 
hi г uld l idres he Chairman of the Scholarship shift 
ships should be addressed to the «паии t a 
tl z Columbian Womer 1. The George Washington Use E 
ti Humbıa on 1, g > po Ис ps 
‚6. Р.С. not later than May 15 preceding the acaden he spf! 
E V O 155r ee y : ( award f 
the scholarship is to be awarded, or, in the case © 
semester t later than J iry I 
"c „ә 
PRIZES м Chi Sig” 
: NP" of Alp 
lipha Chi $ a Prizes—Alpha pi Chapter of the 
Fraternity offers a 1 owing prizes: rded eat pe 
a е " . е " м . "ls 
۴ а 1 Physics” is awa ring 
A “Handbook on & in ter hou ty 
| ighteen semes ms. 
} | 1 А "ast eighte n th 
three students who Cal a ^ rn freshma ained 
freshman year and итап the highest averages 1 t who has att ed on? 
The nar ¡omar of graduation of the #0 ы ill be inser un? 
i" name апа yee: OT Eu e ` . y Ww : our 
rses in chemistr) st 51Х 


index in cou t leas 


ГИ T 
highest quality 


"Г! 7 had а 
bronze plaque. The winner must have 


semester at The George Washington Uni- 


Fitch Prize ot $75, established 

Senior Е James E. Fitch, in memory of his son, is awarded annually to 

Martin Mos рү Dest examinat rd e , * 

19; by EM Prize in Materials Testing — This prize established 
Amer; ER rn Mah er consists of a one-year membership in the 
lVisio, or By tor Testing Materials and is awarded to the upper 
n test i th Mo Student in engineering who submits the best reports 
Мены, с r “Aaterials Laboratories Course with preference given to 
20 Nicron oa tests ; І À 
Ka pa Frater, E » Pha Priz AE Alpi | Delta Circle of Omicron Delta 
r of he Pe 4 ОПег$ annually a Plaque to be awarded to that mem- 
Const tiy y class who through t his course has done the most 
dent an VO Tk in the furtherar е 1 upbuilding of the University 
р activiti. » + Е J 


"xe.—The George Washington University Chapter 
Pest sho Ema offers ann ally to the male student attaining the 
‘lected f чис \уегаре n his first { semester of work, a choice book | 
Nam, „ТОШ the field of + ^ k < » | 
? will b ~S Or the recipient's major interest. The winner's 
Junior o, De EN on a plaane in a ee den | 
orc ! a plaque € Vince of the Dean of the 
h ОПере і | ш п п I 
Ugo), : 
Win Stes Prize. T! 
Ца Ry The Rug es P $35, established by Professor 
acca] Beles in rg. Ae 
э. Urea 29, 1$ a to a candidate for a 
Siom » degree for excell 
I ence Я 
an ар ” а є 
nua] + Prize Zeta ( of © K Sorority offers 
Чап “ы of $10 to + i ` 
Sio, ton in Q m де st t with the highest pr the final 
ma ^n “neral Ch, 
tu] ^ Tau P E At i try 
| a y МЫ t 
Ne Schon dal to | 
oo! „`9 бе aw irded to 
the y Engineer ng wi 
E ork of the ome vho 
les IT€ year 
7 р Bri 
MIT S$ de Sterresy E Р, - 1 n " 1011 
wt book James Ma B d mi 
e x Ward ) е Sterrere 
In py ded annual) 
T Пу, ually 
Ч h 7 ) ^ 


“ат */, and 8, 
: © Act: 
| чт, CVI ti». 
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a , rge W ashington University 


printed К 


th ) 
e property of the University and shall not be 

Univer 
e fe 


shall become 
published with: 
>а ( i ith M the written consent of the U niversity. 
es the y 
ıe right to withhold the award if no essay attaining 


juire d Е ot xceller e is sul mutt | 
quir ] egree e ed. 


MILITARY AWARDS 
i edil 
1 Medal 


Societ f n 
ety o) ar Military Engineers Gol 
the Societ meri y 
ety of American Military Engineers 
aro 
as 
l t уса ns 1 


ally to se 1 y 
lected Air Force TO : 

cted Air Force ROTC cadets in the next-to- 
Nomination 


offered by 


engineerir Y ( e y i 
ia x "te and in the last year of suc h course. 
iade jointly by the Prof А 
Engin iy, sor of Air Science and the Dean of e Td 
rineering, and final selection 1$ made nation: Шу by а board 0 
senior Air Force officers u 
of I . 
Me ; Г ias 4 unications and Electronic} As dum and 
- iis medal, offered by t Armed Forces Communia Air 
lectronics 0 tion Р 
Force К! Association, аге ам Be annually to outstanding #° ent 
rce ROTC cadets majoring in Electrical E ngineering pos ч фе 
trate outstan Y a litie ш? 
selves either - лэ ies of military le: ıdership and dis м. 
; ıer academically or by leadership in campus activities «rel V 
| i гб orce Association Silver ROTC Medal.—This medal ho, af! 
the Air orce ( A 
. For Association, 1$ AW arded annu: Шу to that cadet b th 
ompletiot CA D i {лей to x 
tion of Air Force ROTC summer traini ing, is 70.9, tion ” 
outstanding t і : 
) r cadet among those who have indicated their ! 
apply for flying tr ining u ] 
ying ning upon graduation. m 
pronze | р, 
Gold, silver; and Col? 


Reserve Officers’ Association Med ls.— 
a » 0 
Associs ution of the Distr’ ji, J 


als, off 1 by the Reserve ( Mcer 

bia, are awarded anni ally to those cadets enrolled in Air Scien? nt ye 

nd I, re ely, who receive the highest grades for | C course 
1 the le nd academi phases of the Air Force T , by Тн 
Chicago ‚ Gold ROTC Medal. This meda’ ме" in 
Chicago Tribune, 15 aw ırded each semester to that cadet n 
Science чу who has made ап outstanding contribution : "Tm 
de Air Force ROT C program by demonstrating е TW 
cadership and schol astic xce ce. b j 
Chicago Tribune Si eir T Me Jal, This medal, offer M y 
Chicago Tribune, is awarded each semester (0 фи vor? eae 
Force ROTC Basic £ ‘ourse who has demonstra ated ou pe “7 in d 
potential and who has maintained excellent scholas sta el 
University. Thi pedal Oy 
Sons of the American Revolution ROTC Medal: = Revel 

Columbia Soc iety, Sons of the Ame nore к 

ies 


by the District of 
awarded annu: ally 
ates to the 


citizenship and mects the prescr 


adet of each ^ и [ities ° 

: alıt! f 
traits qu the dor? 

< esta 


to that freshman € 
ym degree 


maximt 
ments 


who demonstr: 
ibed require 


rophy.—'Thi lver trophy, offe td by Walter С 
USAF (Reti: 1), fir rofes Air 
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The Secretary of the Air Force ROTC Rifle Match 


The William Randolph Hearst National ROTC Rifle Matches. 


FINANCIAL AID 


Loan FUNDS cor 
Tr f , " я r Unive 
The following loan funds are available to students in the ‚ dono 


in accordance with the qualifications placed thereon by 


Inquiries should be direc ted to the Office of the Treasurer. washing! 
University Loan Fund.—The Trustees ol The Georg? 

1d of $10,000. Edu 

—The Henry Strong à 

under the will o won 
o both men 


University have established a loan fur 

Henry Strong Educational Foundation. 
tional Foundation, established at Chicago 
Henry Strong, makes available a fund for loans t 


students under the age ot twenty-five years. 


—m t 
- Joyme™ 
For information concerning full- and part-time emp 
“The Placement Office”, page 24. 
REGULATIONS sed to 0 
à qum. : 
A student enrolled in the School of Engineering ef r rules and @ 


form to the University regulations and to comply wit 

lations of S  neineering. f en 
ulations of the · hool of Engineering | is otherwise abse! $ yis 
A student who withdraws or 1$ suspended, or 1* r and cont! oí yis 


the University for one semester or more, : r 
work only under the rules and regulations in force ۳ 
a 
return. nceals f 
or Co a 
If a student knowingly makes a false statemen’ ation car T 
d 4 nni e admission, regi 
information on àn application for admi ancele e 
other University do« ument, his registration may be "ta su went 
е : : : "aculty 
be i ible (except by special action of the Fac 
istration in any unit of the University. 
МЕЕ" СЕ f 
ATTENDANCE Бе pas be 
1 regist! vit 
itted to attend classes until reg ance 15 red 


A student is not perm 
A student is not pe Regular at 


have been paid. 


te 

completed and fees due | E 
A student may be dropped from any course “ ы elinqu ncy ! $ фий 
А student who has been suspended, either E o atte lasse ^ 
of fees or for any other reason, is not permitte uf p 
е C t 


the period of suspension. meeting of yi 
very uif 
The student is expected to attend every he work red ‚© 


fully ргер the course ® 
ble for all wor 


which he is registered, 


student is held responst 


43 


1 befor rovision will be made for him to make up the 

: tore provisio Ht i ) z* - 
Ex | irom examinations which have been 
„XCuses tor abser tror am 

advance can | e ol l 


unce ty naki г written appli ation 
obt r r ten ap 
tor In ¢ 


е Instruc 


the course. 


aig ma au 


d The George Washington University E 
| i det 

with the Dean and advisers, concerning any $" 
jit 


. b ce W 
counseling duties 1n accordant fin! 
however t 


re student: 


44 


vited to consult 


problems. 
Y Im ice j e 
Faculty advisers discharge their 
professional responsibility ; 


| ; e : 
the high principles of their 
iction lies wholly with th 


responsibility for a student's û 


SCHOLARSHIP REQ IREMENTS in 
t n 
A student must maintain a quality-point index of at least 2,00 10 
good academic standing. of the 
the scholarship requirement? 


A student who fails to maintain 


lismissed from the University: 


School of Engineering may be « 


rs first. If an 


whichever occu 
is compute 


GRADES m 
Grades are not given out by instructors but are mailed to the “ри 
| through the office of the Registrar at the close of each етей, arent 
request, a copy of the student’s grades will be forwarde om j 
TE irdian 2 t [1 
Ihe following un lergraduate grading system is used es pmi 
‚ood. В; average, C; passing, р; failing, F. Whenever ? en thori 
bei ed, the symbol /nc. (incomplete) oF the symbol (a i satis 
vit iwal) will be recorde The symbol Inc. indicates that gent 
fact explanation has been given to the instructor for pe plete 
fail to complete the re juired work of the course. ^^ n y 0" 
| not be made up atter the lapse of one : lendar year с wo DY 
mission of the I ley, Courses trom which a student has a o $ dent 
proper authorization \ ill be indi ated by the symbol W. "rade “2 
may repeat for grade a course in which he has received # Ё 
or above, unless required to do so by the department e nce’ facto” ' 
For graduate work grades are indicated 45 “excellent » 
“unsatista tory". 
QvaLrTY-POINT INDEX jntsi 
д, fout po 
Quality points are comi uted from grades as follows: ints, f А 
В, three points; C. two points; D, one point ; ye " 
semester hour for which the student has registere nt index» qm 
Scholarship is computed in terms of the quality-P9! of semeste? v 
| һу dividing the number ot quality points by the num м he comp! te et 
| for which the student has registered, both based on "sidere А y» 
| legiate record. Courses marked W or Inc. 95v = will be : eat 
| mining the index, except that courses marked oF a calendar Pg 
| when a formal grade is recorded, Of at the close erseded by aP igts 
| “incomplete” is not SUP quality 


rade within the allotted time, it 


Ё 


Grades 2 


1 
Puting t 
tnt 


П Courses taken 


t ion are 
at another institution 
'* quality-point 

and in phy 


¡der i “om. 
not considered in « 

index, 
Tanc 


Ourse 


rses taken to satisfy 


ты 
requirements nus neuer 
5 are not cı nsid | ; 


ered їп come 
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ACADEMIC DISHONESTY 


sult in bi 


student will re "m 


Evidence of dishonesty on the part of any 


suspension from the University upon the recommendation © the 


coun il. H 

A student found guilty of — will be deprived of credit e 
dishonest act oCCuf® — jn ge 
to the University # one 
an intervá 


courses in the semester during which tl 
A student may apply * to be readmitted 


semester or summer session W! hich begins next after p wil 
o 
year from the date of suspension Action upon such application о 
Council will f FT. 


taken by the Dean's Council. The Dean's wi 
to the President that a student suspended twice for dishonestY 
be readmitted. 

GRAM OF STUDIES 


status 
courses Or change Y go! 
f the Dean 0 


CHANGES IN РК! 
A student may not change or drop 
approv al о 


that of auditor except with the 
upon presentation OF a lequate reasons for Suc h changes. or from ont 
Ch fre ( ction to another of the same au wit the AP 
major subject to another School may be пи rse ad 
) tt bey u 
prov il of the Dean. Al rements specified їп the co 
to which the change 15 made must be satis fied. 
g І 1 may b 
Tra | school, or division to another sans me 
А j d ati 
only with the approval of the deans concerned. Applica the O Ofe ° 
change si i be r e on the prope r jorm, obtainable Р v 
ang ıld be m n th | it 
» Director of Ad ms where it $ hould be filed. without aca ді 
k : sity, Y : 6100 
Withdrawal from a course or trom the Univers ermiss!? 2 
f ıl penalty, requires the f permission of the U nt y who has 
" \ from the University will not be gr! anted а а studen st 
f | versi Pr 
ncial 1 rd f the Dean in 
ithout the approval ? o ant 
course ¡ng 
a ¢ cerni 


AU charges for courses dropped withou 
7 ¿p ping of ¢ è con и 


, , , nf Reporting th ir ^ $ 
{ і gulation шег? 
, tor i fect it lis ontinuance. (F os 7 guhs Univer 
T ‹ t its 4 ё 
th { fees on withdrawal from courses or fF teh 
e ref 5 O1 ithdri ; 
sec e 36 ses of еле ap 
f z the first day of classe > the 
D gt e te "n е endent $ program 7 
1 ed to the su ) 3 
| M y i ea 
} she student's adviser and the of classes the 
rova ۾(‎ tor iden ё nn ; 
4 » first 9" wi 
D g the t hve « followin the leat rog ram dem 
e courses may be dropped 119% a su d yithout stv 
І І 1 Dean an f he 
} | iser and the HER roval 0 
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SUMMER SCHOOL CREDIT 


inst 
] sessions at another ar 


; Ww 
obtained apply ү 
sust first secure the written appro » 

ount! 


he > : ; . 
the Dean. In no event will such credits be recognized to an am“ "m 
his instit! 


excess of that which might be earned in 


A student who plans to attend summer s hoo 
tution with the intention of having credits so 


graduation from this University m 


a similar period in t 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS 


Freshmen and sophomores in the School of Engineering “® rate 
+ | 
to take Physical Education 1-2 and 11-12 unless (1) they are и " 
) regular employment at ) 


for less than 10 semester hours, or (2 
day makes it necessary to atte d classes during the evening hours $ 
they arc enrolled in the Air Force ROTC, or (4) they are vetera ig 
Any other exemptions 11 be granted only upon write "t et 
which has been recommended by the physical education dep? 
concerned and oved bv the Dean of the School. è enit 
A student entering the | niversity with advanced standing Is of ori 
from the physical education requirements unless he as SE net 
met the requirements elsewhere. Courses in military training 
accepted in sati tion of these requirements. fied by A 
The т red medical and physical examinations, 15 spec of F 
departments of physi | education, will be arranged at the © 
istration. 
USE OF CORRECT ENGLISH get! 
U 


‚ in any course ue D 


r spoken Englist 
. instructor t 


ported by the 
ementary 


Any student whose written O 
may be re 


Council. The Coun il may assıgn suppl 
] in amount with the needs 0 


leemed unsatisfactory 


i 


demic credit, varying 
work prescribed is equivalent to а course, 
rarged. The granting of a degree may 

lish to the satisfaction © the 


un any such deficiency ın Engl 


GRADUATION REQUIREMENT? have mel y 
e à must h^ ol af 
To be recommended for graduation 4 student a rily фе for 
admission requirement of the School, completed s for the deg! Uni 
ship, curriculum, residence, and other requires redness t the 
which he is registered, and be free from all 10 ya be fi 
versity ou st 
versity. | on for 8 degree sh $ the ja 
n.—App icati istration fo 


Application for Graduation. 
at the time of reg! 


the Office of the Registrar 
nal year. 


in 
semester of the senior or fi 


Sta ш -Curric ulum 


requiremen 


5 ages 52-56; for the Master's degrees, on pages 58-59 and 
56 2-50; for the Mast legrees, g 
9-60 


ts for the Bachelor's degrees are 


Graduate R 


ecord Examin 
ire te 


the ured to take two 
Mversity’s 


"ИТҮ К ғ 
ation. 


~All can lidates for Bachelor’s degrees 
parts of the Graduate Record Examination in 


ducted ‘ef institution || testing pre gram. T | DEUS Sa 
ember 13 у vo l niversity twice a year the Fall Testing ` — ( Je- 
sion (A 1958), for seniors graduating in February, and the Spring 
Of the э P ^L 1959) for those gradu ting in June or Octo er, Dates 
ach AMinations are announced in the Schedule 7 
"ste p Tequired to take the G m De 
Fit in the of € of his de when he 
‘ar Semester Of study (ex lud 2 Е aaki 
› 


ents will ¢ time of re та 
receive vidu report E es n 
ice, ts E the regu ir transcript services of t 
take the mu Permission seniors who expect to graduate in June 
ion, $0 as uate Record Exan natıon at the previi 5 Fall Testing 
dm: to have 


BEN EA $ : 
its ¢ Ctlor f ҹә "Y А c mprehensive problem submitted in partial 
Mal ¢ Uremen - ^ 
К nal fe 1 ITément« for a M: ster's degree mu t be present in 
Ye to tha D í 

trips enda, € Can not later +) the te «pe the Univer 
‚ Rina] y f 

roblem equired, one typewritten 

r Det 1 inst tion 

s. De < 5 

1 } ee ғ E tre the 

vin rawings be e the [ erty 

the I versity Library where the 

V le for А latior Per “ 

tl e pr е п st е sel re fron 

lidate is re juired to be present at 

Vritten applicatio, "ча А 


in 


raduation 


so The George W 'ashington U niversiiy__ D 


Honors 
. " 


p er ont ' А + ein ction 
With distinction—The degree may be conte rred “with distinct 
a student attains A quality- ко nt NT 


at the discretion of the Faculty, if 
institution except ta 


of 3.50 or higher on all work taken at this 
during the semester immediately preceding the gra anting of the d egre titu" 
be eligible for this honor a student must have completed at this 
tion at least one-half of the work required for the degree. jey Y 
Special honors.—Special honors may be awarded by the Facu 
any member of the graduating class for ou tstanding achievement un 
student's major field of work on recommend tion of the major 
ment. under the following regulations: rove 
1. The student must have his c: indidacy for SP ecial honors "Ж pol 
by the faculty member representing the major department - 
later than the beginning of the senior year. t at the 
The student must meet such other conditions AS may e 
time a his i andidacy is approved. "T. lity 
3. No student will be awarded special honors unless he a on yoo! 
point index of at least 3.00 on all work taken at this institut f the 
that taken during the semester immediately preceding the grant 
15 


degree. 
a student 


ligible for honors 
work required fo 


To be e 


insti Micha at least one-half of the n 
ranti 
the beginning of the semester immediately preceding t the £ 
4 
degree. ‘anat? 
» nam, 
SE ; be desle Air 
Military honors.—An Air Force ROTC c adet ma) Jeted А 
> - 1) has comp stv 
Air Force ROTC Cadet” if he thi {йе $ 
an academic standing among the we ic average е 
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132 Differential Equations e (3) 
134 Introduction to Boundary Value Problems (3) 
Prerequisite Mathematics 103 oF 132. 
135 Proje tive Geometry® (3) 
139 Advanced Calculus* ( 3) 
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265-66 Modern Algebra * (3-3) 
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to be arranged; $ 
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45-46 Methods and Materials for Teach hing H 
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tion (2) 
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DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


A FAUNISTIC STUDY OF THE SHALLOW-WATER 
OCTOCORALLIA OF THE WEST INDIAN REGION 


by FREDERICK MERKEL BAYER * 

The 
0 . 
E and has been known for many years, with the natural result that a 
fre; 5 pr 
de At many more species have been described than actually exist. The 
(ее 

P-water fauna, which received little attention prior to the work 


М Verrill, was thoroughly reviewed by Deichmann in 1936. The shal- 
“W-water and 


alcyonarian fauna of the West Indies is prolific and conspicu- 


a reef fauna was the subject of a series of extensive 
Pers by Kiikenthal and his collaborators, Kunze, Moser, Riess, Biels- 


0 хы : s € - 
posky, and Toeplitz, but this ambitious study appears to have been 
sed 


ba upon inadequate collections and its usefulness is seriously limited 
MN - 
Ше 


np; Eme: of synonyms and Mp gg that it contains. No 
tuid ehensive survey of the fauna exists, and there is no satisfactory 

че for the identification of specimens 
lis paper, which was prepared at the request of Dr. P. Wagenaar 


u 1 
Mmelinck k, of the Natuurwetenscl appe >] 
qme 


Studiekring voor Suri- 
en de Nederlandse Antillen, forms such a guide and at the same 
Teviews the fauna to the extent permitted by the collections in 


“and . x yo ә , . e y 
n and the literature. With Dr. Hummelinck's collection of West 
lan 


tl octocorals serving as a nucleus, the pertinent material in the 
"lle, T 
Ctions of the U. S. National Museum was critically revised and cor- 


tlat : 

bao ed with the literature in order to gain an accurate picture of the 

Wn f; ur EN s А 
n fauna. As а result of this study, it was possible to recognize 

; Pecies of alcyonarians belonging to the orders Telestacea, Alcyonacea, 


rp, А ў e 
of SOnacea, and Pennatulacea inhabiting the reefs and shallow waters 
le ws oy n ; 
Was * warm western Atlantic. An additional 21 species from deeper 
Wer . . . 
are also included for comparative purposes or because they inhabit 
the i f J 


© tr; : e me 
Ansitional zone just below the region of active reef growth. Eight- 
Species 
Pecies 
cul; 


and a growth form are described as new to science. Each 
Is diagnosed and illustrated with drawings of the details of 
4 ation and, in the case of new or es pecially common species, pho- 
he aphs of tl 1 


onial form. Taxonomic keys with couplets ill ustrate d 
The Clarity 


ne col 
are provided to facilitate the identification of speci imens. 


foll. Previously known species described in this paper are arranged as 
Ws. 


' Order Telestacea: (Telestidae) Telesto corallina Duchassaing, 


rii e 
sei (Duchassaing and Michelotti), sanguinea Deichmann, flavula 
tichmann, fruticulosa Dana. 


ie 
t $ 
16 Q ge r d E ~ , т 
рете 048, University of Miami; M.S. 1954, The George Washington University; Ph.D 
теге oruary 22, 1958 Consultant in charge of research Waldo LaSalle Schmitt, 
4 гадоу ate, Smithsonian Institution; Research Consultant in Invertebrate Zoology, 
te Council 


(3) 
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Order Alcyonacea: (Alcyoniidae) Nidalia occidentalis GF 
(Nephtheidae) Ne ah s portoricensis (Hargitt) ; E unephthy? 


nigra (Pourtales) 


Order Gorgonacea: (Briareidae) Briareum asbestinum (Pallas): 
(Anthothelidae)  Jciligorgia schrammi Duchassaing; TH 
clavaria (Studer); Diodogorgia nodulifera ( H: argitt) ; Erythr® 
podium caribaeorum (Duchassaing and Michelotti); T itanideum 
frau: nfeldii (Kólliker); Anthopodium rubens Ve rrill. ( Keroeid- 
idae) Keroeides richardii (Lamouroux). (Aci anthogorgiidac) 

omo" 


lexaura 
а küke nthali 


1X} Pseudo 


Acanthogorgia aspera Pourtalés. (Plexauridae) I 
malla (Esper) forma typica, homomalla (Esper) form? 


Moser, nina Deichmann and Bayer, flexuosa Lamourot 

plexaura crassa (Ellis and Solander), dubrovskyi (Stiasny)> aM 

(Verrill), porosa (Houttuyn) ; Eunicella modesta Verrill; Eunice? 

laxispica (Lamarck), pinta Deichmann and Bayer, mammasi 

Lamouroux, succinea (Pallas) forma typica, succinea ( Pallas 
and Michelotti} 


forma hummelincki Stiasny, fusca Duchassaing 


laciniata Duchassaing and Michelotti, tourneforti Milne paws 


and Наше 


and Haime forma typica, tourneforti Milne Edwards in 
a : ; ч > cies ! 
forma atra Verrill, asperula Milne Edwards and Н: aime, species ul- 
det., calyculata (Ellis and Solander) forma typica; Muriceopsis Я 


" ? A 
phurea (Donovan), flavida (Lamarck) ; Plexaurella dichotomá lao 
ve 1 ; ri 
per), nutans (Duchassaing and Michelotti), grandiflora = ta 
aX, En y " y У d 
grisea Kunze, pumila Verrill, fusifera Kunze; Muricea murió , 
jurou” 


(Pallas), atlantica (Kükenthal), laxa Verill, elongata Lame pal- 


ES ER : : 
pendula Verrill. (Gorgoniidae) Lophogorgia sanguinolenta 


las), violacea (Pallas), punicea (Milne Edwards an 

miniata (Milne Edwards and Haime), rathbunii (Verrill), he De 
(Verrill); Pacifigorgia elegans (Duchassaing and Miche 
setacea (Pallas); 


) 

(Baver) J y 

(Bayer), stheno (Bayer), euryale (Bayer) ; 4ntil llogorgia ир“ il- 
), blang, 


HN. dal ә] 
ei. , kallos (Bielschowsky), rigida (Bielschowsky onid 
nsis (Stiasny), acer: > be 
ens (Stiasny), acerosa (Pallas), americana (Gmelin) ; ду, orid 


Leptogorgia virgulata (Lamarck ta 
a 


labellum Li | 
flabellum Linnaeus forma typica, flabellum Linnaeus forr id 
phyllogtr? 


Milne E lwards and Haime, ventalin 1 Linnaeus; as)» 
dilatata (Esper); Pterogorgia citrina (Esper ), ae y. 
guadalupe nsis Duchassaing and Michelin. (P rimnoidae allo 
gia verticillata (Pallas) ) 
> ^ (Pallas 


reniformis 


& Osde Penns ‘llidae) 
rder Pennatulacea: (Renillidae) Renilla 
presbytes 


milleri Kölliker. (Virgulariidae) Virgularia 


t 
including g 


A : 2 i i i 
6 total of 96 species are described from the region ham 
| the southeastern coast of the United States, the Вии 
and Antilles, and the east coast of South America south to ur 


h ıbitat proper or 


ly associated with it, and another 23 ecies occur depths of 25 


less. The orders Telestacea, Alcyonace: І Pennatulacea 
Че together represented by only 13 species within the ıymetric limits 
t fort remaining 83 belongir o the order Gorgi acea. The lit 
ral and reef-dwelling repre of the last-named order belong 
) to the two families Ple uridae and Gorgoniidae, 
Which include 35 34 one € 1 tıve Is WI en the sh illow water 
lyonarian fa ed to the d« wat fauna as reported by 
Deichm nn, a total of 1% ecies is revealed for the area. This is 
lluna o ly 1 est ase en cor í 
Indies wher some 4 ecies ( sive af 
Med by t S1 it t ne eless, the ) ire 
x dominant sessile animals on many of the reefs of the 
P tılles I 8 et lation nsi 01 
ies, all the others f ‹ ггепс‹ 
reef f IS T f ıt ›г in species 
cyi ns 1S € ot ictors 
temperat natio water, and 
| 1 ible to single out any one factor 
t 8 et y nter t | sely, but there is no 
son It t ent | ough tem 
ind tolerations have not been determined experi 
yonarians, they in reasonably be assumed to parall 
those of the principal reef-formers. It has been 
n of T fs does not tak lace waters that 
re Le ur 
s at Bermuda, the 
i E Im :fémber 
tor reet ) in the We 
p tot ium isothe 
e ste 1 1 eai 
n st However, 0 
ns f vaters ot $ 
gree of ıryhalinity does o r in the Octocoral 
A tough and solid bottom is apparently as necessary for the attach 


gorgonian planulae as is for those of madrepores, and the 


his requirement is clearly demonstrated on the west 


ast of 


x 
ltereg 


Dec Solid outcrops on n otherwise broad, sandy shelf. A few 


1 


Florida, where reef communities gain a foothold only on the 


$ agl " . . 
Of Gorgonacea are known to live unattached, the colonies ap- 
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parently doing so in some cases because no suitable objects were avail- 
able for attachment, in others because they were broken loose from 
their original solid support but continued to live in a prone position’ 
Certain deep-water gorgonacean groups (families Chrysogorgiidae and 
Isididae) that inhabit areas with a scarcity of solid material are able to 


adapt the form of their holdfast to the conditions present at the tim 


e : А ; for at 
of metamorphosis, producing either a calcareous basal disk for 
aai i е n- 
tachment to shells and stones or a branched rootlike process for à 
divisi : s == y "eant 
choring the colony firmly in a muddy bottom. The pennatulacea 


ppm eger we w 
which are adapted for life on soft bottoms, require either sand or M 


: : : : ities: 
and therefore are not found closely associated with reef communiti 


"m - : ^ . , the 
The octocorals of the reefs are restricted bathymetrically to ©. 
f their symbiot 
photosynthesi? 
lenter” 


upper 25 fathoms of water, perhaps in part because O 
zooxanthellae, which require sunlight for the process of 
but the physiological relationships of zooxanthellae and their coe 
ate hosts are in general less clearly understood in the octocorals than E 
the madrepores, so the bathymetric-photic correlation cannot be state” 
in general terms. Obviously, the vertical distribution of those octocora”, 
that are dependent upon their zooxanthellae for nutrition is govern 
by the physiological requirements of the algae. In those осоо, 
that are nutritionally independent of their zooxanthellae (as appear” 


р a ‚ л] factor 
be generally the case among scleractinian corals) other ecological #4 


must limit bathymetric distribution. ich 

In the West Indies, almost all of the shallow-water octocorals, pe 
represent 38 per cent of the total known fauna, belong to the tW? dies 
ilies Plexauridae and Gorgoniidae. Very few members of these i 
extend downward below 25 fathoms, and very few members of the д 
water families venture into water shallower than this. In the 4 


ae j rti Е : к c ч: 0 
Indies, where a rich tropical alcyonarian fauna exists, 59 per cent 


species taken by the Siboga Expedition lived in depths 
50 meters, but this fauna is inordinately rich in groups poorly r 
sented in the West Indies, where 85 per cent of the species аге 
gonaceans. In both regions, somewhat more than 40 per cent © 
gorgonaceans occur in depths of less than 50 meters. j com“ 
The alcyonarians are an important component of the reet 


munity, perhaps more so in the West Indies than elsewhere ™ : in 
picuous forms Y s 
array 


othe 


ICs because of the great abundance of a few cons 
reef habitat. They provide shelter and sustenance for à wide ` 
ranging from 
liberate 
corpor? 


casual associates, epizoa, commensals, and parasites, 
coelenterates to fishes. Moreover, when they die they Е 
quantities of calcareous spicules which are then available for 1 
tion in the general mass of the reef. high 
The alcyonarian fauna of the warm western Atlantic shows {аша 
degree of endemism and only indistinct subdivision into sm? б 


gre 


ıl Dissertations 


‘ions, It is possil 


istinguish a Carolinian fauna occupying the 
Mtha. к 
Itheastern coast of the United S 
niy 


ot ts species occurring 


x with isolated populatior 
n 1 ` a 

y the northern Gulí of Mexico. At le ist three species follow the 
yttinental 
Газ], 1 


along the Atlantic coast, part of them 


coast more or less continuously from the Carolina 


s is basically a continental fauna and its species do not range 


Sut i y al 
t into the West Indian islands. 


of the West Indies is essentially an insular fauna and 


etion wherever it invades continental coasts. The large 


dwelling species seems to occur in the northern islands 


t e Antilles, and the Florida Keys; at 

e, mo re knowr ym the last-named locality 
à i A ERA ANS 21 
ех le r ) Intens ve ¢ їесїїп Ww Ip ) reve 


low emperati 
r that does not 
fauna must inst ( d by other ecolog f 
Perhaps imposed by the proximity f the continental ast 
E aleyonarian fauna of the reefs of Brazil although composed 
Plexaurell Muriceopsis, Lophogorgia 
) ps m re tl three or four, with th« 
t n i is I y ti most distinct of the 
vest 1 At t 

ts ot the war western Atlant faunal region, 
$ to Brazil, y stinguish an lar 


1 ong St eastern At t ѕеароат 
M 1 
t t $ t Gulf of Ме id 
t 1 entire coastline 1ron t 


far as Trinida 
Pre AES 
ny. Presence in the West Indies of alc 


E ical Indo-West Pacific can be explained only on the basis of 
les faunal 


ian genera known also 


continuity. The presence of a small amphi-American 


Clearly points to the exi nce of a continuous East Pacific 
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past, and the 
a subse 
=? ft 
quent rapid development of a new fauna from remnants of the old, le 
The distributio? 
of a great 


distributio" 
ol 


— West Atlantic (or trans-American) fauna during the 
high level of endemism in the West Indian region suggests 


behind after closure of the Central American seaways. 
of modern alcyonarians corroborates the former existence 
equatorial sea, the Tethys, that permitted circumtropical 
of marine animals, which geology tells us existed during muc 


Earth's history between the Cambrian and the Tertiary. 
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— > А al 
of W. The following result is also due to Mazur. Let A be norm 


and L(x) be a linear functional over (A) such that x 
al matt 


t (L) = L(a) — EL (ak) #0. Then there exists a norm 

s k ғ : jon 
B equivalent to A such that B(x) = L(x). It is shown In w 
6 that ta(L) +0 is a necessary and sufficient condition for the ex 


ence of a normal matrix B equivalent to A such that B(x) = a 
The following results also appear in section 6. A normal W-coreguf 
weaker than a normal W-conull matrix. If A мес 
are normal and (A) (B) then A and B are both W-coregular © 


both W-conull. Every normal W-conull matrix is stronger than ү? 
and only if 


matrix cannot be 


If A is a normal matrix then A is W-coregular if annot 

is co-regular. If A is W-co-regular and | W < оо, then rional 
rT > : > t ^ 1 

sum every bounded sequence. The concepts of orthogonal func 2 


and matrices of type M are generalized in section 7. Let Then 
(W) and let | te } be a sequence such that X ltil < 2 

: k jshes 
L(x) = L ҺА, (х) is a linear functional over (A). If L(x) va" 
tor x ow" (kd 2,...), then iS is said to be W-orthog™ 
to the columns of A, and L(x) is said to be a W-orthogonal function 
over (A). Let (A) |u (W). If o is the only sequence whic 
orthogonal to the columns of A, then A is said to be of type Mw”. 
(1930) proved that for a normal regular matrix A to be o cien! 
with every regular not weaker matrix it is necessary ап е fol- 
that A be of type M. Wilansky (1949a) extended this result ge í 
lows. For a normal coregular matrix A to be consistent with © is 
matrix В not weaker than A, such that B(x) = A(x) ove? ار‎ 
necessary and sufficient that A be of type M. The following €* s сой“ 
is proved in section 8. For a normal W-coregular matrix be 


sistent with every matrix B not weaker than A, such that suf- 
B(x) = A(x) over Fw = [w, wi, w, .. .], it is necessary 97" pe 
hown ! үй 


ficient that A be of type Mw. The same condition is $ sho 

necessary and sufficient for (W) to be dense in (A). It ıs exon the 

that A is of type Mw if and only if the set Fw forms 4 basis 

field of A. " 
ү whic 


A number of linear sequence spaces are considered in Part 1 ve 0€ 
are normed using the norm of a normal matrix A. In section p-spsc 
scribe conditions under which the spaces c, m, and (А)» аге ined 
using the norm of A, The first important results were © "m ' 
Wilansky (1951). He has shown that if А is normal, ПАП s the 
and the columns of A” converge, then for c to be a B-space «7 od 
norm of A it is necessary that ||A"|| < о. А slightly - fof 
sult is obtained. With the same hypotheses it is shown t" 
(A). — (A) n c to be a B-space it is necessary that А 1 
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"A is normal and coregular and A” has bounded columns, then 


m C to be a B-space it is necessary that ||A « oo. Another 
"mlt of Wilansky states that if A is normal and conservative and 
V. has bounded columns, then for m to be a B-space with norm of A 
P necessary that ||A < oo. 
отта], co-regular, and 
" ` with the norm of A or neither is a B-space. The theorem 
hti ansky stated just above can be extended to nonconservative 
es. Wi lansky suggested a proof based on Wilansky s Con- 
ше, A proof independent of the conjecture is furnished in section 9. 
peter theorem given ы Wilansky states that if A is normal and m 
“Space using the norm of A, then с is also a B-space with the 


We can therefore conclude that if A 
has bounded columns, then c and m are 


he, orm. His proof is valid for conserv ative matrices, but his a 
у, t for nonconservative matrices depends upon the validity of Wil- 
5 Conjecture. A different proof is presented to support the ex- 
in. Another result which is obtained states that if A is normal, 
ll < ©, and the columns of A” are bounded, then (A)» is a B-space 
Ud only if ||A « oo. Under the same hypotheses, therefore, both 
ten (A), ‚ are B-spaces or neither is a B-space. It remains an 
Re ed question whether c can be a B-space without m being a 
Pace 
Ry 


using the norm of a normal matrix A. In a similar vein we 
ay whether it is possible for (A)» to be a B-space without m 
de a B-space also. The following result yields a connection between 
бш erties of (A)» being 
B HH 


ıg a B-space and being separable using the 

A is normal, ||A|| < «©, and (A)s is a B-space using 
Norm of A, then (A), is separable using the norm of I. 

3 and ы һе ‚normal ыо and (А) > (W). In section 10 

bing th er the problem of determining when (W) can be a B-space 

К е norm of ^ Let Bd(W) 


“ ten by Bd( 


, called the bounded domain of W, 
= [x|Wx is Teaser Conditions are given 
Ew) to a B space using the norm of A. These problems 
P own to be equivalent to the problem of determining when c and 
К; p spaces using the norm of AW”, and a number of results are 
depend upon the discussion in section 9. Under certain 
ле field of a matrix А can be normed (using the norm of A) 
* uch A is nonreversible. It is shown that if (A) can be so 
(A) ; ed and imbedded in a normed space X in which (A) is closed, then 
5 a B-space using the norm of A. 

Eon 11 we present a brief discussion of Henstock’s Theorem. 
з Str forms of the theorem are stated and а new simple proof 
— tOr one of them, 


tions t 


PROBABILITY AND THE STATE OF MIND 

by JACOB BERNARD CHASSAN * 
an importa? 
Savage s de 
inition—albeit "very tentative"—of statistics proper as “dea ling | wit 


' not 
vagueness and with interpersonal difference in decision situations’ f 
application р 


the applic 


erence. 
f {егеп 


i The contention of I. 0 Good that the state of mind 
factor in the application of probability theory, and L. J. 


only provide a broad conceptual framework for the 

statistics to psychiatry, but also lead to a consideration of 
tion of certain of the tools of psychiatry to problems of inf 
essential contribution of psychiatry to the general problem o 
lies in the exploration of mental processes which take place outside ery 


б rar è oT а + 4 4 T. 
awareness. The application of psychoanalytic techniques to the reco 
important © to? 


of data on a conscious level merits consideration as an 
an 


obse rvation 


for the prevention and correction of distortion in 
ference. 

Various techniques used in the treatment of neurotic 
regarded as tools for the correction of error in certain 


patients pol 
kinds of d ars 
In recent » 


and actions consistent or associated with such beliefs. (t 
ction 9 
har 


these techniques have been applied to an extent to the corre 
psychoanalyst's biases in his clinical observations, so that, in f tal 
sense, psychiatry becomes a tool not only for the treatment 0 me 
disorder but also for the correction of distortion in observation 


ference in the process of treating for mental disorder. 


and M 


: "mr evi- 
While the importance of unconscious processes is most directly ated 


dent in the application of scientific methodology to psychiatry an her 
in ot 


behavioral sciences, these processes cannot gai ainfully be ignored cie 
кч: * б 9 
more objective areas of application. Thus when we say that o fact 
+ ` y : 
tists disagree on an important interpretation or decision despite t bjec 
say that the 9 


| é 
that they have available the same set of data, can we on # 
in comme” > 


tive, factual, and/or experimental data which they have nd 
really all of the data relevant to the interpretation or decision Af ure 
Ought we to consider a priori all such inte rpersonal differences 2% К aC 
ly random or as simple matters of taste? The body of experiente tes 
cumulated in the field of psychiatry and clinical psychology a 
the negative. | bias in 
An appreciation of the importance of personal judg ment and b p" 
probability is for nd almost throughout its history, going bac ect 
to Bayes whose definition of probability was given entirely in subi 27 
terms. А person’s probability concerning the outcome of 00,500 Unr 
* BS. 1930, College of the City of New York: A.M. 1949, The George ү asi ид: 
versity; Ph.D. conferred 1 ar 1958. Consultant and Professor in charge apat К 
Solomon Kullback, Profess Denotes Ch h and Dei pe yd 
m ye m ‹ К. y М Multi variate ^ 


The Graduate 
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(ord; А 1 : N | : 
tding to Bayes is determined by what action in the form of betting 
M 

Us he is wi 


ions of the 


7; 


come of t 
hteenth 


century can be regarded as the beg of contemporary 

tive decision theory, or of mathemat ehavior theory, there was 
К: .. : : х i 
9 little turther development of this Jin thought u con rative 
[cent years 

The ear levelopment of pr ability theory appears to have been 
LN a 2 > y | | 
St entirely withi the framework of games of chance. The clas 

hn; ; 

nition of prol ty s give I lace near the end of the « it 
^s E 

Mth centur which neh s defin ı terms of a prior 
ual 
Wally possible nts, was directly Ce t t tions to 
Mes of char as were the contribut s of Pascal | Fermat about 


"Cent IY and 


dano, Fr 


tion ı $ 
1 
V S tw b ti 
ications of pre ity 
ex t L ] € есорт ( 
$ ( re tiv 15 
or the ( yp le 
1 1 
€ І 10 Lapl: t 
of t fre v tl 1 
€ tiv I y t 
А І 
11 Le La > ¡thin 
ove his theorem within 
t = 1 
| the q y nt o 
e t т ro t » (у } t 
theor suggests, € tna 
0 deter ed, it n 
ed t e greater th num- 
he y ot ti estımate 
t t £1 1 
п the « us of pri 


of the first to propose a 


. Los . 1 1 . 
definition ot probability, independent of the classi 


as a natural law, as necessary for the justification of the 


he Statistica] probabil ties. He states correctly that Bernoulli’s 


E Tr 1 1 > 
) li 1 does not prove a necessary connection between a priori equal- 
Probal ilit rmined relati 


ive frequenc ies. 


| 
14 s ; j 
t The George Washington University zi 
- CA 


ability is based 


ү} 
ri He presents a point of view in which the concept of prob: 
{етеп 


on long series of observations. This he takes as a priori in pre 


to the classical approach, 1866 
er more extensive treatment of frequency theory was given ш FR 


г John Venn. Although he takes a rather extreme objectivis 
concept, Venn 


g em itil 


tion in attributing complete objectivity to the frequency 


work, nevertheless, is a definite contribution tow ard stressin he 
observation as the basis of the prie rtion of probability theory- of 
contributions of Ellis and Venn are representative of the beginning * 4 

axiomatic basis in s 


a line of thought more fully developed on an 
century by von Mises, Copeland, and Reichenbach. 


o 
А . ons 
Although the importance of the personal element in арі plicatie 


is adequate) 


probability was recognized by Laplace, he did not stress thi the 
in particular cases. One of the first definitions of probability within hat 
Laplacian framework to mention personal judgment specifi ically - Р 
given by Lubbock and Bethune іп 1830. They fı ırther attribute ‘adic 
jective differences in probabilities to corresponding differences ия 
vidual prior knowledge. wa 
A somewhat broader view of the subjective aspects ot probabili | 
taken by the mathematical philosopher Augustus DeMorgan fieret 


ig to both di sot 
that “we © сай 


ve to 99 
“we have a 


A 5 ч er 
1847, wrote of differences in probabilities as relatir 
in prior knowledge and in the state of mind. In stating 
and that 


sume all that is requisite to make our experience of the past the ™ e 
“tive element 


of judging the future”, DeMorgan noted the subjec eor: 


„ncy th 

is present in any approach to probability, including the frequent st t0 
)n 

in sharp € ома 


invent a case of purely objective probability”, 


| The subjectivist point of view of DeMorgan was 

| the views of Venn who took the position that all perse. máy etort 
| the same statistical data “if they choose to take the trou де, 
knowledge inferior to this is not wanted”, and that all cou ab e e 

well-informed (and presumably all would agree )—if not «1659 
| own fault”, Tenn YE 
The contrast between the points of view of De Morgan and = p 
КЕ | veals a basic difference between the subjectivist and objecti" ast 
ury, an secti" 


proaches in probability, as it existed in the nineteenth cent a 
still exists, to some extent, today. The principal У alue of the к 
ot empirical data, 4 v abi 
definition of pro id "m 


ment 0 pro 
velop e fort? 


vist viewpoint is that it does stress the value 
its origin is identified with that of the frequency 
ity, a very important concept in the subsequent de 
ity theory and applied statistics. But, as compared wit 

ts the kin 


view, the objectivist position of Venn either severely limi Jegates A 

data to which probability theory can be applied and/or 6 

statements of probability an unwarranted dogmatism. c f La 
dition 0 


Keynes' contributions in the present century in the tra 


Sur 


р has often been viewed as subjectivist. His own view of his 
ir . . e ° А . . 
: tatise 18 rather that It presents a rationalist objective concept of 


ability. Keynes attempts in this work to overcome of 


this w some the 
plis 


ly with reference to a more 


f Tefu] and noncontradictory approach to the selection of equally likely 
Ases, In 


of the classical theory, particular 


a later work, his essay on Ramsey, he appears to move closer 
* the Subje 
ly 


Puts it, of a “human logic” as distinguished from formal logic. 
10 
). Koopm: in, in a serie 


ШУ > probability as a “branch of intuitive logic” in which he 
$ that introspective or subjective d 
vence, 


۰ " , 1 e > 
ctivist view in his acknowledgment of the existence, as Ram 


s of papers develops a mathematical theory 


is prior to objective ex- 


and that "probability derives directly from the intuition. 
ы "ates that probabilities "may vary from in 
from 


ч 


dividual to individual 
moment to moment with the same indi 


idual depen 


ng as 
1 


Upon his state of mind.” Koopman considers intuitive prob- 


hs as entirely independent of the frequency definition and pre- 


M Consider observed frequencies as objective "statistical weights 
er than as probabilities) 
eichenp, ach, 


ее $$ 


y On the | 
Prob 


who holds a rather eclec 


view of frequency theory, 


contends that all notions of probability must ultimately 
frequency concept. This represents an “identity 


C onception” 
ability as 


opposed to Carnap’s “disparity conception” of a prob- 
be 1 ap a probability; where the former (i.e. probability,) is re- 
В ed by ` 


Nr Carnap as a logical semantical concept, and the latter 


as а 
n Tun re]. ative frequency 


E е beginning f th node annr ht the nu r 
y abili," ng of t e modera approach 0 ше frequency theory of 
Avon M: may be considered to have started with the contributions of 
ti E Ses. He defines probability asa mathematic al limit within an 
he... approach that avoids the cir larity of previous definitions. 
Axioms trom which he undertook to develop the theory did much 
ant development ot an operational a proach to the concept of ran- 
ku, The view that he holds of the probability calculus is that it is 


€0 . 9 . 
i ry of mass phenomena and repetitive events, in the same sense 
wW mechanics is the theory of the phenomenon of motion, or 
Th TY, the shonin of the 


phe nomena of space. 


MU "equency theory of von Mises may be described as an inte rpreted 
Г theory of probability in which probability is defined in terms 
A ni about the “world of events”. Mathematical difhculties 
Dra а about the Irequency theory have led to the use of Boolean 
t ab à the mathematics of measure theory in the > of a 
„Ont Чең and “simple” axiomatic theory of probability as manifest 
ie lons of Kolmogorov and Cramer. Although measure-theo- 
ul Баце Is, from a formal point of view, a branch of pure 
абс ; 


' It is also regarded by many statisticians and applied mathe- 
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of probability as a relative 


maticians as a mathematical model | Ä 
an idealized rep 


quency. Probability measure is accordingly viewed a 
resentation of a relative frequency “in the long run”. he 
З to t 


s 


Jeffreys, writing from a neoclassical point of view objects «finite 
frequency theoretic view of probability on the grounds that g gi 
sequences of observations cannot be made in the real world, and t es 
therefore the definition of probability as a mathematical limit pre 
to state in precise mathematical form, something about real phenome 
which actually can never be shown to exist. Jeffreys prefers not = is 
probability mathematically but rather to consider it as à rational она 


of belief. While von Mises wishes to restrict probability theorY Boole 
itive phenomena, Jeffreys, in the tradition of Bayes, Laplace, С. 
believes that probability theory is applicable to а wider range 0 w 
gation. According to Jeffreys, and others holding a rationalist ы?! 
probability, a probability expresses a relation between a proposition 
set of data. While adherents to a strict frequency point of view 
the use of Bayes’ Theorem with respect to the assumption © set 
istence of a priori probabilities of parameters, both rationalis 
subjectivist theorists consider its application in such 
erally valid. The rationalist a priori probabilities in gene 
on equally likely assumptions (Bayes’ Postulate) deriving = of the 
siderations of symmetry or the principle of indifference. Those peri 
subjectivist may be determined on the basis of more personal $ 


ex 


en 
л cases to pa 
ral aren ت‎ 


ence or bias. p sn 

The first significant contributions to the subjectivis 
the time of Bayes were those of Ramsey. The latter consi 
approach as fundamentally sound, but lacking in generality. peliel 
selects as the psychological basis of his theory of degrees б by 
(or subjective probability) that a person's actions аге deter» e 
his desires and opinions. He holds that judgment about the $ hyp” 
of one’s belief becomes a judgment of how one act 1 eces 
with the determinants of 
sarily accessible to consciousness. His view that 


would 
action not pelief 
degrees © pot 
are to be measured in relation to relevant actions and decisions, heot 
only basic to the framework of contemporary subjective ei intel” 
but also is relevant to the study of psychopatho b w 
personal processes (including those of participa 
such processes are considered from the point of vie 
tortion in belief—as the latter are often manifest more 
than as stated or fully conscious beliefs which would be © 


thetical circumstances 


logical and © 
nt observation’ dir 
w of belief ? "m 
throug " 


onsisten 


such action. { lief a 
Although Ramsey formulated his concepts of degrees ba? ом 
0 А А á . * y 

utility on an axiomatic basis, his presentation was not 1n ical 


completely rigorous development of the theory. 


Von 
contributors such as ]. 


Herstein and Milnor; 


by 


juence, trom an elementary 


Dacns OD 


consistent 


ce of the state of mind 


т among observat onallı 


ої past rel 


expe rienced relativ e tre- 


concepts of transference 


xi distortion 


est in psyc hoy athology 


e the result of over- 


¿nt appear to 
DO( 


ern. > 
) Mine a t 


y of strongly identified wi il security. 


tively inattended to avoid a feeling of discomfort or 


e symptomatolog 
tr 
Capab le 


may be viewed in this context as action no 


“ару of pporting an old body of beliefs, and psy choanalytic 

' AS aimed towar: of a body of beliefs— 
ШО tl rough 1 l then, of І 3% im- 
"ho Oan; throug} gn the vement "mot nal 3 т - insight. I he 
alyst consi ders true insight ngs result 


м, ов whi h 


are consistent with ce of the 


, is entirely consist- 
B > - } С £ belie : be "asured i 
amsey's view that degrees of belief are to e measured in 


? relevant actions and decisi 
Sonside 


ation of the manifest individu 


ity in actions and 
Supports Barankin's concept of personality process as a sto 
Process, 


and the concept of a stochastic patient state presented 
Present 


| work. While the stochastically defined patient state is 
des у relevant to the measurement of psychopathological degrees 
Wh." the stochastic aspect of interpretation is also involved in 
*asurement. 
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ASCORBIC ACID2DEHYDROASC ORBIC ACID 
IN CORTICOSTEROID METABOL ISM 


by ALBERT FRANK DEBONS * 


t 


ablished = 


The work of a number of prominent u has est Once 
necessity of ascorbic acid (vitamin C) 1 human nutrition. ciable 
the animal body, the vitamin appears to i- distributed in арр роб ic 
concentrations in those organs which exhibit a high order o те 
activity. The adrenal gland is reported to have the highest nificant 
tration, although the brain, spleen, liver, and kidney contain » 
amounts in a decreasing order of magnitude. The pattern of wi 1 
tion of ascorbic acid in the various organ sites serves an importa 
in investigating the possible role of the vitamin in the physiologic® * 
biochemical processes of the body. role 


Е e А : ліп its 
A number of approaches have been available in asce rtaining de 


. ‚ы А : , : ic ad 
in human nutrition. Lack of the vitamin, as in ascorbi 


: at m 
ficieney, has revealed lesions in intermediary carbohydrate, f 3 
d Excess 
main aly ^ of 

some 


ism, corticosteroid biogenesis, and collagen formation. 
istration of the vitamin has revealed significant changes 
several aspects of corticosteroid synthesis and breakdown 

f gcorbic 
shown that the oxida ition O an 
In the presence © 


which are reported here. 
Borsook and Schultze have 
acid proceeds at a physiological pH of 7.40. 
tissue, the oxidation of ascorbic acid is readily inhibited. EN 
ascorbc aci al 


ascorbic acid is readily reduced in the animal body to corbic 
1S 
уй?! 


dehydro: 


agents responsible for the reversible reduction of d 
and fixe 


in animal tissue appear to be reduced glutathione 5 
compounds. 

The significance of the high concentration of ascorbic cti 
adrenal and the role of ascorbic acid in adrenocortical ип wor 
corticosteroid metabolism has not been fully elucidated. T ` coti 


Sayers et al and others have clearly demonstrated that a 


after 1 е y 
acid from the rat adrenal cortex occurs during stress and к activity x 
of adrenotrophic hormone. Along with inc reased cortica wit eich 


idenced, these workers associated the loss of ascorbic aci hat the 

hormone synthesis or release. Ratsimamanga has shown ES ica hot 
vival of guinea pigs on a scorbutic diet was enhanced by hat ascot 
mone administration. It was suggested by these workers U* gen? 
acid plays an important part in the production and utilization f > ycoside 


ot 4 g^ 
cortical hormones. Zwemer has reported the isolation p 
ton Uni jversit? got 


* B.S. 1953, Syracuse University; M.S. 1955, The George Wa ashing Mic chael 
conferred February 22, 1958. Professors in charge of research Char res 101065: 
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* substance consisting of ascorbic acid and a ketonic steroid from 
ht. . > : 4 ғ 
“= adrenals. Other workers have failed to confirm the existence of 
y froid ascorbic acid complex in adrenal effluent blood. Dao and 
"anl } IE "ec "Orticoids in tl ine 

" lave reported increased secretions of corticoids in the urine of 
atts receiving massive doses of ascorbic acid. Kayahan found that 


* administr: ition of large doses of ascorbi 


d to normal male adult 
jects brought about a significant increase in the urinary zart 


"retion and a significant decrease in the 17-ketosteroid output. These 
Чет; have attributed the rise of corticoids in the urine to an in- 
к Production of cortical hormi nes by the adrenal. Bacchus and 
Wort: tound that the a nistration of cortisone with and without 
h Ис acid to adrenalectomized rats had a profound influence 
te the urinary 17-ketosteroids and corticosteroids. Ascorbic acid treat- 

M as found the rise in the excretion of corticosteroids 


in nori 


alone. More 


gators have shown that 


s given cortisone and sa 


by im vitro techniques, these 


Ascorbate injections into rat about a significant de 


* in the ability of rat tissue to metabolize the characteristic delta- 


ketone and 17 OH, 20, 21 ketol sid lrenal steroids. 


ra | xperiments were conducted ly in элп attempt to 

ts bol; the action of ascorbic acid and or cenycroascort acid on the 

tpp 5m of cortisol. Attempts were made to correlate changes in the 

Кыа o Of ascorbic acid and d roascorbic acid with that of the 
jl 


ism of cortisol. Further it was decided to investigate the action 


from the liver, kidney, and adrenal on the metabolism 


erri acid and/or dehydroascorbic acid. 

tp E" observed that the A*-3 ketone and 17 OH, 20, 21 ketol group 
he live Cortisol were metabolized ıt different rates by rat and guinea 
lim T and kidney tissue slices. The investigation of cortisol metab- 


lo Was undertaken in these tissue sites in the presence of added 
acid and/or dehydroascorbic acid im vitro and in tissue slices 
to pretreatment with excess daily intraperitoneal injections 
the ic acid. The ability of rat liver tissue preparations to metabo- 
Y A-3 

e Orbic 
“On in 


ketone grouping is significantly depressed in the presence 


acid and dehydroascorbic acid in vitro and ascorbate by in- 
vivo. Ascorbic acid and dehydroascorbic acid added in vitro 
JP E administered in vivo failed to alter the metabolism of 
] i cortisol. Addition of ascorbic 


preparations of guinea pig liver 
ant effect in inhibiting the 
g. The metabolism of the 17 
by ascorbic acid added 


Ascorbate administered in vivo depressed both the metabolism 
° conjug 


абы; Presence of cortisol had a signifi 
N ^" Of the A*-3 ketone grou 
' <I ketol side chain was not affecte 


gated unsaturated system and the side chain by guinea pig 


liver i Р 
tissue. It appears that ascorbic acid exerts an acti 


ES es under investigation. The nature of ascorbic a 
synthesis in the rat and the daily dietary requirement of ascorbic ad 
sideration 


in the guinea pig mi i f 
guinea pig might serve as important factors for соп: 
: е 
acid an d 


Experime А 

Med periments concerned with the partition of ascorbic 
vdroascorbic acid 1 : , 

J yascorbic acid in cortisol metabolism experiments revealed that 

Ri dro 

ly oxidizes to dehyd! 


ascorbic acid at a physiological pH of 7.40 readi 
er 


bic acid une 


ascorbic acid. It was also observed that dehydroascor 
goes almost complete oxidation at pH of 7.40. ` In the presence © liver 
won the oxidation of ascorbic acid and dehydroascorbic acid is se 
nificantly inhibited. These findings are in complete ygreement with 
the work of Borsook, Stotz, and Schultze. The experiments report 
also revealed that in the presence of cortisol the ability of liver tissu” 
- reduce dehydroascorbic acid is depressed. In the presence of s 
the A*-3 ketone and C-20 carbonyl group of the side chain are saturat? 
through the addition of hydrogen ions. Caspi and Hechter have 24 
+ ре“ 


ported the reduction of the A'-3 ketone grouping of cortisone ! 
fusion experiments utilizing rat livers. The in vivo work 0 sal aghe 
= human subjects and of Dorfman on guinea pigs has establishe 
reduction of hydrocortisone and cortisone at the C-20 carbonyl P. 
l'ompkins has reported the isolation of the enzyme и „m in Tå 
catalyzing the reduction of the A'-3 ketone »rou ing 
pos was found to be TPNH.  Recknagel а Gle 

the nd in rat liver homogenates catalyzing the reduc 
found to be DPNH Rec The active cofactor for the reacio 
ze NH. ecent work by Mason and by Milton has $ ас 
that ascorbic acid and (mono)dehydroascorbic acid participate bic 
tivating the oxidation of DPNH. The finding dran 
of the A*-3 ketone in guinea M 


syste 


acid inhibited the metabolism 
чишен suggests ап important role of 
acid I dehydroascorbic acid in the oxidation-reduction 
corticosteroid breakdown. It became apparent from the exper ik 
findings that dehydroascorbic acid ee cort ii 


able hy en ions. T 
e hydrogen ions. The observation that cortisol de 
together wit s e { the 


of liver tissue 
liver tissue to reduce dehydroascorbic acid 
0 
bolism Y, 
e g is 


c esos —À€À depress both the meta 
бова = ke Н, "EH ketol groups in all guinea PIS 1 

Slusher E а ез this explanation quite tenable. ww 
iim siae coworkers more recently have shown that de ntl i 
Курортное ¡gora cl total ascorbic acid rises sign doses o 
ACTH. In pacas AC injected intravenously with large = The 
adrenal frs CI H stimulation to the adrenal incre? corti 

s s to increase the production and release 0 


yel 
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% A 
Mones. The 


4 Serve to maintain the blood titer of cortical hormones. These 
Angs further suggest a role of ascorbic acid as an oxidation-reduction 
the perip 


simultaneous release of ascorbic acid into the blood 


nd 


ıeral metabolism of cortical hormones. 


* above systems were studied in the kidney. It was found that rat 
1; A'-3 ketone and 17 OH, 20, 21 ketol side 
чап . "гч Le 
ly. Broupings to a small extent. The addition of ascorbic 
“Wdroasc 


ET . r 
MY tissue metabolizes the 


id and or 
bi sd had He the vitro metabolism ` isol 
orbiC acid had no effect оп the in vitro metabolism of cortisol. 
» © guinea pig, kidney tissue failed to metabolize the characteristic 
. tures 1 
a great deal of adsorption by boiled tissue control prepara 
l'he nature of adsorption by boiled tissue and the extent of me 
! of cortisol by guinea pig 
Ration. In ascorbic 


dolis 
Vesti 


Iney tissue slices requires further 


acid partition experiments, it was observed 


as well as adrenal tissue significantly inhibit the oxidation of 

UM ped and dehydroascorbic acid. In the presence of cortisol, the 

DUM pow and "t enal ] > h 

Need: thers have shown that guinea pig kidney (homogenates and 

N Issue) actively metabolize 
1 


tıssue to reduce dehydroascorbic acid is de- 


cortical hormones. If this is indeed 
cid and/or dehydroascorbic acid might play an 
le in the met: 
E reported also demonstrate that adrenal tissue is quite active 
Mear ing the oxidation of ascorbic acid and dehydroascorbic acid. The 
e апсе 


1 » then ascorbic a 


ıbolism of cortical hormones by kidney tissue. 


of large amounts of ascorbic acid in the adrenal, an organ 


ten concerned with oxidative rt serves to emphasize the 
al, = of the system ascorbic acid dehydroascorbic acid in the ad- 
det 0] acchus has demonstrated that the oxidative conversion of the 
ty ої dehydroepiandrosterone to compounds containing the Д*-3 


€ Stry 1 i : s . £ 
| Structure as well as the conversion of desoxycortisol to cortisol 


acid de 


Moreover, it was shown that ascorbate decreased the 


is depressed in adrenals of asc 

Y 
ta 
апе A : , ә 

ten | us formation of 17 ОН, 20, 21 ketol corticosteroids by normal 
а], 


* Kahnt and Wettstein have shown that 11 beta-hydroxylation 


presence of ascorbic acid. The impor- 


DIC acid as an oxidation-reduction mechanism the adrenal 


THE ADJECTIVE IN THE WORKS OF NOTKER 
by ROBERT THOMAS GIUFFRIDA * 


The position of Notker III (Labeo) of St. Gall as the m х 
and eminent ргоѕе writer of the Old High German period makes Br 
plete grammatical and syntactic analysis of his works a necessity 10 d 
field of Germanic philology. With the material for such analysis av% 
able in the several editions of his works, and with the publication © due 
Notker-Wortschatz, Notker must now be accorded the long over + 
treatment which һе merits and needs. In their grammatical an А 
tactic studies of Old High German, scholars have either made = 
reference to Notker or have relied upon a few treatises, such as zz 
Wunderlich and Manthey, to arrive at their conclusions. These inves 
gations, though reliable, fail to provide the scope of inquiry necessa") 
a full understanding of Notker, in consequence of which he has yet ® 
included fully in our knowledge of the OHG period. n- 

This dissertation, intended as a contribution to a complete N 

rr 
: d 


tax and grammar, has a twofold purpose. First it seeks to CA foun 
ve as it 1$ || 


ost prolifi 


number of specific analyses with respect to the adjecti her 
throughout Notker's writings. Its second purpose is to bring toget > th 
occurrences of the adjective as they are found in the text. Thus 
writer hopes to facilitate the process of carrying out other $ 
this part of speech, such as the semantic analysis made for t 
in Old Saxon by Roedder and for Wolfram von Eschenbac 
Initially all of the adjectives are treated according to stem акш 
is -a, -ja, and -wa stems. Within the -a and -ja stems, the adje uf 
are grouped by suffix. Thus, under the -a stems we find those - sed 
fix -ig, -eg, -in, -isg, -lih, -sam, -los, etc., as well as past participle in 
adjectivally. The -ja stems, which in Notker end in -e OHG quote 
clude those with suffix -haft(e), -bare, and the compounds < E stem 
-herze, -helle, etc., as well as present participles. Among t 
we find few words and those are of limited occurrence. jensional 
The division according to stem leads to the analysis of the dec 
endings which is carried out in Chapter II. Here paradigms int 
-ja, and -wa stems are formed by using the words as they occu for™ 
text. Though the three stem classes differ only in the uninfec yo! 
the paradigms given are for the strong and weak declension» | jn the 
and plural of all genders. Leveling which has taken place, SU din 
dat. pl. for which -en serves as the weak as well as the strone ren 
is pointed out. Because the -wa stem adjective is as limited а all 
in Notker as in OHG generally, it was possible to list ШО ‚erh 


all the occurrences in paradigm form. This treatment follows 


- ‘ 
p MÀ 1949, A.M. 1950, University of Rochester: Ph.D. conferred { German: 
rofessor in charge of research: Edward Henry Sehrt, Professor Emeritus 0 
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“of Kelle in his presen 


ation of the adjective in the individual works of 
Notker 


But whereas Kelle’s study is divided into five parts according 
the various works, the listing of the -wa stems here is all-inclusive. 

“Similar unified presentation of the declensional forms of the -a and j 

"tms would make the dispersed studies of Kelle more accessible and 


Nore useful. 
^ The use of the declensional endings is taken up in the second part of 
s ater II. Though one might proceed to study the uninflected, strong 
ld w , 1 К 
E Weak forms to see in what manner Notker employed them, this 
Nite 

г 


has investigated instead the three types of adjectival usage, i.e. the 


Чг А 
Butive, predicative, and substant 


inder each type has an- 
"Fed the de 


" clensional forms found. Sin primary function of the 
I'ttive is to denote an attribute of the noun attributive usage provides 
With а, 'ater variety of declensional endings and diverse positions of 
E ad Dective. Generally the single ive ljective precedes the 
k Instances in which it follows, ¢ g., when vith a numeral, 
| times with al, in dependent phrases, etc., are pointed out and dis- 
"Ned, If the single attributive tive does not precede the noun, ex- 
" In the instances mentioned, it is found that stylistic considerations, 


A original, or both may be responsible. Wi нА re- 
à rd to the d 


tic declensional forms, we see that in the absence of the inite 

Ic T . x я 1 

tti : the adjective is strong (uninflected or inflected), with the definite 
E... ARA : : AABT 

Mo, © it ıs declined weak, after ein almost everywhere the adjective is 


к 8 (uninflected or inflected) ex ept for a few cases of “mechanische 
gel, y» . " ‚ 1 1 i * 

% inp 1.e. the standardization of the use of the weak ending after 
indefinite 


die article declined. The possessive pronoun appearing in an 

"Jectiva > ^ i : ; 

li Ive expression causes the adjective to be either uninflected or weak. 

КУ cases are found ; ү" 99р sssive Dr is followed by 
round in which the possessive pronoun is tollowec y 


* Adjective declined strong, and these are cited. Diser is followed 
Whe rel 


i, Ultiple 


y the weak declension, al by the strong. 


Б. adjective phrases give rise to several situations with respect 
e 1 1 q. . . . . 

hl. nsion and position, In general the adjectives occur in pairs in the 
Wi ә ae o 

lı, .'"£ manner: both may precede the modified object, both may fol- 


y, / "e may precede and the other follow. 7 
Cases in: | | Ур ‚ 

ба|) ‘ses Joined by a connective unde or ioh (occasionally both) and 

'y show the 


adjectives are in 


same ending on bo 


ер tives. Where this is not so, 
aC: 2 . ; А ч 
\ adjective is uninflected and t 


le second declined strong. The lack 
GTA definite article in expressions of this type accounts for the occur- 
™ Of the 1 . i А | 1: . 
n ne strong declension. In dependent phrases the adjective(s) 
А show (s) the postpositive position. An addi tional modifier, e.g. 
» May i ; 

lay cause the second of two 


Where 


ive jecti ves to follow the 


styli 


ic preference or the Latin 
be responsible. When occurring in apposition the adjective 


variations occur, again, 


noun or pronoun to which it refers and is declined strong. 


The George Washington University 


For predicative usage we find that Notker employs 18 verbs, of which 
uuesen and uuerden alone account for 95 per cent of the occurrences 
The predicate adjective appears preponderantly in the uninflecte d 
(2,614 times) but rather often in the inflected (strong) form (un a 
300 times). Where the subject of the verb stands next to the predict" 
adjective the strong declension of the adjective is likely to be found, de 
though not in all cases. Only with the comparative and superlative es 
grees do weak endings appear on predicate adjectives. Among the саў 
in which the strong declension occurs are predicate accusatives. 

Used substantively the adjective follows the attributive usage with p 
spect to declensional endings. The uninflected form is used mostly ın are 
creation of abstracts such as guot, ubel, reht, uuar(e), etc. TDS 
slightly fewer than 900 cases of the weak adjective used substantively in 
compared with less than 400 in which it is strong ( uninflected = 
flected). 


, which lit 

of se 

In ad: 
t0 


“ A 


Chapter III brings together in several categories adjective 
within the same descriptive sphere. This is carried out by means 
eral factors. Meaning, of course, is given primary consideration. 
dition to this, the grouping is aided by certain suffixes (-in for tems 
adjektiva”, -isg, used often to create adjectives of nationality, -wat enr 
which are mostly adjectives of color, etc.). Further, the presence "gen 
eral words of a common element, e.g. -uuiz- (cf. geuuizen, ungeu" un- 
unforegeuuizen, fureuuizlih, fureuuizkerne, uuizzig, uuizzelos ¡yen 
uuizende) which logically relates all words built around it to 4 Fre 
category, helps in the grouping. Within each section the we indi- 
given thus, e.g., uuunderchunnig (1) (1,777,18) L. doctissimus, age 
cating that the word in question occurs once, in Piper, volume ^ * it 
777, line 18. The citation is given for those adjectives occurrit the 
once, elsewhere only the frequency in ( ) following the wor’ ah jec 
meaning are given. Frequently there arise cases in which severa ordt! 
tives have the same meaning. Here the synonymity is analyze n 
to determine the difference in connotation, if any. 


А tiv? 
4 E : s 2.2 ad ek 
Among the various categories of meaning we find: Stoffad) ade): 


(divided here according to the substances of which things are ferri 
adjectives of color (including the -faro compounds), adjectives "number 
to peoples and nationalities, physical form and dimension, times suc 5 
quantity, position, those denoting physical qualities (including А Jarg" 
are perceived by the senses), words which describe emotion, - rov? 
group in the religious-abstract-philosophical sphere, and sn “ject” 
of adjectives in the intellectual field. The category containing ® Yours 
pertaining to the nature and spirit of man, as do the precedin 
is subdivided either according to a common morphologica oa con 
by uniting those words which exhibit greater closeness !? А 


al Dissertations 


“tons, Finally all adjectives which do not belong in any of the large 
“tegories previously discussed are listed. 

"wo Р 
st in 
Me, 


appendices list the frequency of occurrence of the adjectives, the 
alphabetical order, the second by descending frequency. It is by 


“ns of this second list that we find which adjectives Notker preferred 


is writi ng and we are able to determine also that: 579 adjectives 
“cur but 


E once, 203 twice, 108 three times, 57 four times, 48 five times, 
A» Only 60 adjectives of very high frequency account for half of the 
tive expressions used by Notker. Despite his large adjective vo 
шагу Notker used but 


T a few words extensively. 
e 


appendix which gives the occurrence of each adjective in its con 
At indic ates whether the citation has the (U)ninflected, 


(S)trong, or 
')eak torm, its location according to Piper, and 


whether or not it is 
, tos (GL). A list of the present participles (-ja stems) and past 
ciples (-a stems) follows that of the occurrences, and finally all 


all 
Jltctivec . 
Jctives which appear solely as glosses are given. 


THE RIKKEN MINSEITO (CONSTITUTIONAL 

DEMOCRATIC PARTY) OF JAPAN (1927 1940); ITS 

ANTECEDENTS, STRUCTURE, AND OPERATION 
HARRISON MELSHER HOLLAND * 


The Minsei party of Japan was formed June 1, 1927 and was dis- 
solved August 15, 1940, to make room for the emergence of the Imper 
Rule Assistance Association, an organization designed to prepare Јаре, 
{ог World War II. While the party had only thirteen years а ed 
litical life, its progenitors dated back to 1882 when Count Shigent, 
Okuma, one of the leaders of the Meiji Restoration, formed the gr 
shinto party. At best, the Minseito was a political party in omy " 
federation 


loosest sense of the word. It was more accurately a j 
e c04 


cliques, groups, and factions, banded together in rather unstabl 


al objectives. 
and e! A 
ause 16 


tion for the purpose of achieving certain politi 

Inevitably, the Minseito was the product of its heritage 
ment. It was oligarchic and authoritarian in organization 
Japanese society Wi 


aracte! 
to shape the chart L 


viron 
bec * 
forerunners had been this way and because s esse 
tially cast in this mold. The main forces serving 
of the party were feudalism, militarism, and the emperor sys 
opeanization J 


though western liberal concepts, the enforced Eur 
also ın 


by Meiji leaders, and major international developments 
the course of Minseito history, the party was basically molde 
ol 
Tha ү: кеу: IR Р velopment 
The Meiji period saw the foundations laid for the developM® ıe 
Japanese political parties. A central fact in the political h 


transition from the decadent feudalism of the Tokugawa regime . the 
playe 


м ; ol 
¡story ¿he 


modern period of the Meiji era was the dominant role hu, & 
1 Satsuma, Chos 


samurai, especially the lower class samurai from Tokugaw? 
Tosa. From this group came the Army which overthrew the TA its 

¢ Meiji Jap i 
many 9 
and П 


dictatorship. From this group also came the leaders O 
greatest statesmen and diplomats, its generals and admirals, ili- 
a feuda the 
for reform m ent" 
ands for repre? 


industrialists and bankers. These men were raised in 
tary environment and while recognizing the need 
Japanese Government were unsympathetic with den 
ative government. Tos? 
Such demands came first from liberal elements ir 


and Hizen. Leaders of these clans such as Taisuke Itagaki an г 000 
e to beat 5 


; the clans oe 


obu Okuma, exploited liberal sentiment to bring pressur pase t 
OE " r its ase 
the Satsuma-Choshu dominated government to broaden 115 nde the 
clude representatives from their clans. It was Itagaki who fou А 
f 
| 5, con 
* AB. 1944, Univer University; Ph ret PE 


Kinney, 


of Washingtor A.M. 1949, Colun 
rs ir R t 3 
Serene? 


February 22, 1958 " } { 
urge of rese 


litical Science; Fred Latimer Hadsel, Professorial Lecturer in 
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1880 the 


„ Country. Leadership of the movement had been captured by 

al aristocracy. They be the standaı earers of the constitu 

Mal movemer d fo the kbe of the first political party 
lile the landowner was essentially fi ed, he had another out 
OK, that of the commercial capitalist, and it was this interest that 
UIT 


ed October 29 1881. | 


gt rnment took stro 
trict; : 
ing the right of public ı 
less q 
5 Were er tt n V ( 
Pension within an 


¥ %5 were beginning t 

hd ч P 

"the Kaishinto became in: 
ti 

4 E EOvernmer 10 © 
"ler loss of strenct 

“ton ne epressi +) 
te, А = 
e Promis ng a parl 


"tved 


very effective. The n 


roundings beyond the reach of local ties in 
| t dep 1 support. 1 enforce 
r the nation of pı ] rty nches 
ther political parties further restricted the 


. "n 2 
existed few concrete and well 1 les 

could ec I k of rty cohesion, w I n е 

1 ] 1 1 a 

ieaders to entorce discipl n 


n is always been the bane 


ant consideration was the 
ings of the ies lacked 
performances. And finally, 
: r 
b | : ı democratic government was due 
p cak and | 


compromising leaders such as Ita and Sha 


ro Goto 


a Only too ready to use the forces they commanded as means to 
) 


force behind them threat 
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к : ‘heral 

ened to become unmanageable, they quickly switched from the libera 

y À e 

movement to the government and made their peace with the bureau 
racy. 


da ^ , S : he 
With the promulgation of the constitution F ebruary 11, 1889 — ; 


formation of the first parliament, the parties came back to life. ^7 
Jiyuto was reestablished in January 1890, the Kaishinto regroupe ps 
forces, and the government once again took measures to restrict the p^ 
tivities of the parties. In the first general election of 1890, the Јуче 
received 130 seats, the Kaishinto 40, and the small parties supporting 
the government 130. This was a resounding victory for the forces 0 


representative government. 


With the ascendency of the Jiyuto and the Kaishinto pro 
first election, the parties began their first venture into parlia : 
government. Their record was not impressive. Soon the Jiyuto bez 
to cooperate with the government which angered the Kaishinto an me 
small anti-government parties. To strengthen their position VI "T es 
Jiyuto, the Kaishinto, and these small parties reorganized {ешге 
into the Shimpoto on March 1, 1896. But it was not long before og 
Shimpoto was also seeking to gain favors from the government. By 
the contest for power between the parties and the government, nal 
reached an impasse. Clan governments had found their tradi 
privileges curtailed, and parties, especially the Jiyuto, had tried © : 
promises and found them richer in promise than in fulfillment. um 
of the Jiyuto and Shimpoto began to talk of an amalgamation. 
these talks was born the Kenseito on June 21, 1898. The party g ehe 
for exactly five months. In November 1898 the Jiyuto faction 9 he 


ved by this 
menta) 


s-à 


party broke away and reorganized itself into the new Kenseito. sei- 
Shimpoto faction quickly followed, reconstituting itself as the 
honto. erm 
The next important development in the growth of the party go kai 
ment in Japan was the formation on September 13, 1900 of the —— of 
whose first president and guiding genius was Prince Ito. he рыс 0 
Ito as leader of the Seiyukai prompted leaders of the Kensei-hon me 


ask Okuma to head their party. On December 18, 1900 Okuma s pack 
president of the Kensei-honto. In 1902 the party changed its nam 


to Shimpoto. Mir 
From 1902 to June 1, 1927 (the date of the formation of pt ¡nto 
seito), the Shimpoto evolved into the Kokuminto, the Kokum! seik” 


the Doshikai, the Doshikai into the Kenseikai, and finally the pe the 
into the Minseito. This was a period of Seiyukai dominance Ker 
Shimpoto and its successors in Diet affairs. Finally in 192% iod 0 
seikai, under Count Kato, won the election and Kato was аң 192) 
form a government. The Kenseikai was to remain in power unt! 


29 


"hen it was succeeded by the Seiyukai under Baron General Giichi 
Tanaka. 
Count Kato died in 1926 and was succeeded as premier and president 
з the Kenseikai by Reijiro Wakatsuki, the home minister. Wakatsuki, 
| Wever, was to experience considerable difficulty in getting his legis- 
“tive program through the Diet, due mainly to the activities of the op- 
sition Seiyukai. To forestall Diet dissolution and check the growing 
ower of the Seiyukai, Wakatsuki, and Takejiro Tokonami, the presi- 
E of the Seiyuhonto, met in secret in February 1927 to form a league 
¡ Mutual cooperation and assistance. This league became the forum 
0r negotiating the eventual amalgamation of the Kenseikai and Sei- 
Monto into the Minseito on June 1, 1927, 


"led president. Wakatsuki, Tokonami, and several others were ap- 
tive as senior advisers. In 1929 the party took over the Mibi of 
jp, "ment from the Seiyukai and remained in power until December 
vi During its stewardship of the Japanese Government the Minseito 
me sed the beginnings of war in China, the deterioration of the Japan- 
‚ <<опоту due to the world-wi 


le depression, the rise of militarism 


p. light-wing extremism, and the decline of party government in 
Man, 

ha he Years in which the Minseito was in power in Japan provide the 
E Opportunities for viewing the party's organization, structure, and 
, l'ations, 
D. 
edural 
“ned Р 
"tty 


Regardless of the existence of party rules, regulations, and 


forms, the organizing and functioning of the Minseito re- 
E g 


E 


à very personal business. Individuals, not party rules, dictated 


played by minor party functionaries. Although there were 


flexible in content, which covered such matters, the 


ly th all powerful in the conduct of party business, thev were subiect 
e 

à 

De ’ эы i А 

tr Ч not only the form and character of party decisions but the party’s 


"Raniz. , > - * А 

de lZational structure as well. Such factors as the war in China; the 
a Tession 
e 


Pressures of external forces and often these outside influences 


м of the early 1930’s; the increasing power of the militarists; 
м, Uggle for power among the bureaucrats, militarists, and big busi- 


it al; А ; 
pe *udalism; and the attitude of the Japanese people toward their 
for. . f . : : “= d+ 
Th "—all were influential in shaping the course of party activity. 
d 


€ Mi. ME is k ; : 

t Minseito had a constitution with regulations governing the ad- 

‘Sion “ = £ £ 

ham .°f new members, stipulations concerning the term of office of 

h Cals 
Or . ° = ° e Б 

Mone, th the Jurisdictional boundaries of various party committees. 
*r, regulations prescribing the activities of such party organiza- 


» Procedures for selecting the party leadership, and rules set- 


30 The George Washington University jee 


? ; е zu "ES i m 
tions as the Executive Board, the Political Affairs Research Committe 
and the like, were high 


the various boards of advisers, consultants, 
place 


elastic, thus permitting wide and differing interpretations to be 
upon them. 


The four key officials of the party were the President, the Secreta 
General, the Chairman of the Executive Board, and the Chairman Ж 
the Political Affairs Research Committee. The President was empor. 
ered by the Constitution to create or dissolve committees within br 


i a » Ше . ^£ faction? 
party as circumstances dictated, to be the final adjudicator of fact licy 
he chief poll 


disputes, to maintain order and discipline, and to be t wi 
at. u 


maker in the party. His principal assistant for party managemet 4 
the Secretary General. The Chairman of the Executive Board was > 
pointed by the President and was a powerful figure in the formulat 
and execution of party policies and programs. The Chairman 0 ittee 
Political Affairs Research Committee, as head of the largest commit М 
іп the party, wielded considerable influence over party policy ro, 
the operations of his committee, Besides these four officials, there = 
senior advisers who, because of their political prestige and their coe 
tions with business and financial interests, were in a position to k^ 
great influence on the party. Many of these men served as ux SE 
tween the party leadership and the great business houses which ' 
ported the party. 


; u 
2 WER e -eubishi 24104 
The relationship between the Minseito and the Mitsubishi £6 the 


provides an interesting clue to the operations of the party. * ] close 
days of Count Okuma the Mitsubishi interests had maintaines 
connections with leaders of the Minseito and its antecedents- Бо 
these connections were solidified through marriage. Count Be the 
example, was married to the sister of Baron Iwasaki, the head pe 
Mitsubishi zaibatsu, and Junnosuke Inouye, the finance minister a 
Hamaguchi and Wakatsuki cabinets and a leading Minseito а 
was married to the daughter of Baron Iwasaki. Through bay i 
timate connections with the Minseito, Mitsubishi was able (0 ч as 
favored treatment when the Minseito was in power. In such matt pros” 
government loans, tariffs, concessions, etc, Mitsubishi was able to arty 
per during Minseito regimes. Mitsubishi’s financial support 0 
and its politicians was indispensable to the functioning of the к: 
The selection of the president of the Minseito had both form” in 
informal procedural aspects. Formality was used to inst 
formality to make certain that the choice of a president ге 
wishes of the powerful politicians in the party. In selecting 
portant party officials the same general pattern 
leaders would consult with the president and : 


presidential recommendations, give their decisions to the pre 
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ls . . 1 1 1 1 
Хесе their choices to be approved by the president—and they usually 
Vere, 


Control of the Minseito rested in 


small leadership 
Kup. The 


se leaders, many of whom r factions in the 
tty, were 


Party, 


position in the 


Because of this drive foı mal power, factional conflicts often 


Toke out. The nature and intensity of these conflicts were influenced 
M only by the "feudal" relationships which prevailed in 
N 

“E Party but by outside pressures generated by events in China, eco- 
Mic depression, and the machinations of militarists, bureaucrats, and 


Ip А E 
M business. The power « 


I f these leaders stemmed not only from their 
nections with leaders in the business world, militarists and bureau- 
rats, Sut also from the support they were able to obtain from local 
ÜSSes in their home onstituencies, The activities o these lox | bosses, 
{90 usually operated in the vinces a bans (spheres of in- 
ee) constituted what little the Minseito had of so-called “grass 
бк” 


* Strength, were vital to the success of the party, es] ecially at elec 


y leaders generally paid little attention to local party organiza 
‚and as a result | 


; arty branches were little more than social 
L3 ; . al ind 

| loosely delineated spheres of influence under the control of a 
Saar 

a Party leader. 


} one Se | 

E" shifting of Japanese politicians from one party to another ap- 
j_S Strange to western political observers. Many of the Minseito de 
"lions 


occurred following the defections of Tokonami, Kodera, an 
1 Party leaders, 


ars. 
Tty 


each of whom had a considerable following in the 


The relative ease with which party members could transfer their 
Y allegiance reflects 


ty, the lack of firmly estal 


t 
t 
hly volatile nature of Japanese politics 


ished political principles governing the con 


E Of politicians. It is also a unique comment: on the special na 
E sr these politi ians’ sources of power. With their loc il пфап in 
" and with their ability to the role of boss in a society where 
E. * role is buttressed by history and tradition, they could move from 
„Non to s 


; taction, party to party almost at will, playing their capricious 
Ye or Politics 


with no apparent thoi 


iind other than furthering 


ambitions and a 


'he Min- 


its lifetime, and 


ute involved 
‚Minister Adachi who were both 
to succeed Ha of the Minseito. The 


te involved Mr. Tokonami, and the party le: 


disp 


T 


ership over 


ee 
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the Minseito's China policy. The third schism involved a conflict be 
tween two leadership groups within the party. Again the issue was 
China policy and the domination of party affairs by a few mem . 
fourth factional dispute was caused by the determination of Adachi ri 
become president of the party and Premier of Japan. His principal 3 
versary was Prime Minister Wakatsuki. This factional struggle cause 
the resignation of the Wakatsuki cabinet and the ultimate loss 07 l- 
Minseito of the reins of government. The damaging effects of faction. 
ism can be seen throughout the whole course of party development 
prewar Japan. 

It was natural that the Minseito and its antecedent 
organizational characteristics reflecting authoritarianism. 
more was natural that the Minseito and the Seiyukai in 
more importance to personalities than to principles. From the eg 
ning the parties were organized around men rather than doctrines е 
reflected the wishes of their leaders, not the people. Authority "» 
with a few at the top who were unconcerned, for the most part, p 
the opinions and feelings of the electorate, The electorate, or t 
part, were largely ignorant of the meaning and responsibilities 0 $ 
mocracy and so could not provide the pressure from the bottom 
force the parties to act more responsibly. асу and 


я velop 
s W ould et 


'The parties were not equal to the task of promoting democr ot Je 
representative institutions in Japan. The fault, however, €! vont? 
exclusively with them. True, the parties were oligarchic, unresP theif 


to the will of the electorate, corrupt, and factionalized, ! g the 
nature could hardly have been different given the characteristics pii if 
society in which they were founded and in which they developed. rati 
the parties had been democratically organized and inspired by “€ de 
principles, it is doubtful whether they could have withsto0 
whelming challenge of militarism that was to engulf them ап 
by 1940. for 
What the prewar parties did do was to lay the training 7009 ders: 
the growth of postwar political parties in Japan. Organization: wert 
and a knowledge, at least, of the responsibilities of democray. т 
bequeathed to postwar Japan by the Minseito and the Seiyuk on 
addition, the present-day parties have the advantage of a differt? cess 
stitution insuring them a predominant role in the parliamentary y ac Y 
the threat from the military has been removed by Japan $ anti! 
World War II; the Imperial Institution has undergone ou dint 
change; and organized labor and the socialist parties are pe 
challenge to the conservatives which appears to be moving J oliti 
to more responsible government. These factors place postwar. Japo" 
parties in a much stronger position to promote democracy in 
than was the fortune of the Minseito and the Seiyukai. 


MILITARY SUBJECT MATTER IN GALDÖS 


A Study of the Literary Treatment of Military Matters 
by the Spanish Author Benito Pérez Gald s in 


Ten of His Historical Novels Known as tl 
era Serie, Episodios Nacionales 


1 


DAVID RENWICK KERR* 


: The problem which this study sought to resolve was how Galdós h 
“alt, 


in the literary sense, with military subject matter in the Thir 
"ries 


of his National ee As used here, the expression military 
"ес matter means sentences, phrases, or words that have any military 
"or and meaning. Battles, sieges, soldiers, and guns are obvious mili 
My items. But included also in the category are many other things re 


late , i ser : 
ted to war, to the soldier, his nee and his deeds: marches, skir- 
Wshes, 


Чоп 


guard duty; discipline, leadership, morale, panics; supply, evacu- 
» medical, and finance services: stra 


tactics—to cite only a few. 
he steps followed in the stu 
sitter 


y were: identification of the military 
; measurement of its bulk; analysis of its nature; appraisal of the 
“thor” s use of it in this Series. 

The novels are similar in size, comprising between thirty and forty 
y ers, 


each of about two thousand words. To identify and keep track 
* all milit; iry subject matter, every passage was marginally marked 
de texts. A count, line-by-line, of the passages so marked determined 


© Proportion of military matter in a chapter. The figure was con- 
"ted to percentage ; and the ch: ipter percentages were averag ged for е; ich 
"vel, whose content in military subject matter was then stated per 
кезе, 


The military material having been located and measured in this man 
E it was then examined as a literary product. Its workmanship and 
"5 its power and interest, and the balance in military and nonmilitary 
Pt were scrutinized. What was the scope of the military passages? 


re they merely history in extract? or did they have some fictional 
асет 


iy r and merit? Did Galdós voice valid military opinions? Had his 
lr. cen affected by the copious infusions of milit iry materials? What, 


', had he accomplished with these materials? The questions were 
ie 
Th ©, and answered. 


* dissertation was pointed to three types of reader: the student 


of 
th } 

in. Novel and of creative writing, for his consideration of the mil litary 
*nt as a basic literary ingredient or -trade of an autho r; the 

la: asic literary 1 
er, { 1 


› for glimpses of li known ud and the admirer of the 


hington Univers Ph.D 
$ ate Pr 
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a n Я : ; пе 
works of Galdös, in the hope that these works may be viewed from © 


additional angle. 

Introductory remarks on Spanish geography 
sary to the reader's understanding of my text. Galdös, of course, 
therefore, 
11 known; 
Spain, 


: 5- 
and history were nece 
pre- 


supposes such a knowledge in his reader. The geography, we 
briefly touched on: the outline of the Iberian Peninsula is we 
its characteristics, however, are not so familiar to most people. 
occupying five-sixths of it, is notable for its mountains which, near the 
coastal zones, rise five to ten thousand feet; and for its “mesetas” OF dr 
tablelands of two thousand feet elevation and more, also cut by ruge” 
ranges and a few rivers. The traditionally conservative Basque pro 
inces and Navarre in the North were the chief theater of operations y 
the First Carlist War. They form a rectangle of fifty by one hundre’ 
miles, difficult mountainous terrain extending from Bilbao through pen: 
plona. In the mountains north and northwest of Valencia was an ! 
portant secondary theater called the Maestrazgo. 

The sixteenth century was Spain's peak in politica 
achievement, under Hapsburg Charles V and Philip II. : 
teenth was its zenith in literature. "Thereafter national prestige A 
power declined. Hapsburg and Bourbon kings, a weak line - 

пу, 


mental taint, furnished inadequate leadership. Absolute monarch , 
The Napoleonic V? 


1 and milita" 


The seven“ 


male succession, were their one common platform. 
early in the eighteen hundreds found Charles 1V 
out of their depth. Spain was overrun by the French, and foug peral 
for independence. This gave impetus, politically, to the spread of : o 
thinking in Spain as never before, and literarily to the advent of - 
mantic movement. А segment of the Spanish people began to have pe 
givings about absolute monarchy, and in 1812 a liberal constitution 
written by patriots. - harsh- 
Ferdinand, restored to his throne in 1814, had a troubled reign giri 
ly repressing liberal trends and legislation. In the interest of his аш 
ter, born 1830, he had the Salic law set aside. On his death p^ cher, 
was proclaimed Isabel II. Meanwhile, Don Carlos, Ferdinand 5 и gut’ 
had been the presumptive male heir: to him, therefore, this was 2 view 
pation. Strong elements of Church and Army backed him in this "ге 
Among the Spanish people, those in the North especially, y per 
atives rallied to support his rights. Dynastic civil wars Were 0 
the first Carlist war, 1833-40; sporadic uprisings from the 
the sixties; and the second Carlist war, 1873-76. was 
By mid-century, in Spanish literature, the Romantic movemen 
spent and fiction was awakening to realism. Benito Pérez Galdós, dy 
1843 in the Canary Islands, was sent to Madrid at nineteen tO hed 


a 

à A lis 
law. Soon he found his true vocation in writing. In 1870 he pub jon 
listic fict 


al Dis sertations 


9lCCess spurred him on. In the next fifty years he wrote some forty-nine 


vels and dramas on contemporary Spanish society, many of them very 
Sontroversial in theme. Over the same period 
Mental Episodios Nacionales, forty-six hist 
Wneteenth century Spain. ” i 
Order, and 


he published the monu- 


dealing with 


chronol 


ogical 


were t Series treated the 

apoleonic period; the Second, the reign of Ferdinand VII; the next, 
the first Carlist war; the Fourth, Isabel II's reign; the Fifth covered 
the years 1869-80. 


Four dissertations have been written on Episodios Nacionales topics. 
“Опе of them confines itself to the Third Series. None of them examines 


tically and at length the literary treatn ent of its military subject 
Matter 

The Third Series, which Galdös started to write on the eve of the 
Spanish American War, consists of ten historical novels. They were 


p ) › ^T^ . Р p 
Published in the three years 1898-1900. The gist of each of these works 
fol] 


“ows, in capsule form: 

„“malacäarregui (with 45 per cent military material in its text) de- 
“tibes from the campaign when the Carlists were at their best, 1834-35 
0 the Siege of Bilbao; and the death, wounded in action, of Carlism’s 


r 
Premier soldier. In the parallel fictional theme, 
sol 


1 eccentric young priest- 
dier José Fago takes part in the battles, views them and General 
malacärregui in detail, and dies the same day as the general. 
Mendizábal (3 per cent military) observes political and social life in 
95 Madrid , through the eyes of young, mysterious Fernando Calpena, 
tra] figure of the Third Series. 

de Oñate a La Granja (12 per cent military) briefly embroils Cal- 


Pe › 
Ma in the w ar, 1836, when he enters the Basque country on a rash ro- 
Mantic 


project; he is wounded while befriending two young women in 
Stress; the de Castro sisters. 
“Uchana (27 per cent military) shows a two-month siege of Liberal 
a0, life in the city, with romantic overtones; and relief of the city by 
Partero’ s attack Christmas Eve, 1836. 


а " campaña del Maestrazgo A per cent milit 
try of 


ary) portrays the sav- 
Oper: ations, 1836, in a minor area, where re prisals and murder 
y Prisoners are prev alent; this, through fictional experiences of an aged 
Anish nobleman in Carlist captivity. 


et ET Estafeta romántica (3 per cent military) is made up wholly of 
^ the fiasco of the 1837 expedition of Carlist forces to the gates of 
а rid 


b is told, and laid to Don Carlos; fictional threads are drawn to- 
ther 


- Calpe na has lost one sweetheart, is being groomed for another. 
A м 
Mere "gara (44 per cent military): campaign in the North in 1837-39, 
Ver et Negotiations of М; aroto with E spartero to end the w ar, peace of 


"Вага and escape of Don Carlos, ће part of Calpena in campaign and 
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negotiations, his discovery that he is the natural son of a Polish princ 


and Spanish duchess. 

Montes de Oca (10 per cent military) : story of civil conflicts in 1840- 
41; abdication of regent Cristina; rebellion in her behalf and execu 
of leaders; the army life of (fictional) Colonel Ibero, with personal an 
political factors. 

Los ayacuchos (8 per cent military) : troubled Spanish politics and the 
1841-43 regency of Espartero, rebellion in Barcelona viewed and an? 
lyzed by Calpena, Ibero and Calpena marry the two de Castro sisters. 1 

Bodas reales (4 per cent military): events of 1843-46 when uprising? 
by General Narváez and other conservatives topple the regency сое 
partero and Isabel II is declared “of аре” and marries at sixteen; 
tionally, Ibero and Calpena are in exile; Madrid society is seen dro 
the eyes of the Carrasco family, provincials; Carrasco is involved in "i 
abortive rebellion; the strongly drawn personage, Leandra Carrasco, - 
lapse in madness induced by postwar stresses and dies in à riers 
household, while, through the city, rejoicing and royal wedding festiv! 
bring the Series to a contrasting dramatic close. 


tion 


: © m his 
Many literary critics comment on the work of Galdós, his style, ; 
art, and the place of his novels as literature. Most of them discuss 


aee rox : . Thi ries 

Episodios Nacionales. Perhaps half of them mention the Third g 

generally observing that it is more polished but less spontaneous ovels 
nn 


his First and Second series (written 1873-79) and that its ten han 
were widely read. Some find the Third Series less epic in quality f 
its predecessors, whilst others perceive no epic quality in either, but 
a vigorous realism. Menendez y Pelayo and others emphasi dc 
Episodios taught Spanish history to many persons who otherwise wo e 
never have studied it. Though no one has said so, the Episodios * ; 
taught military history of nineteenth century Spain. To their mil 
subject matter, few critics give more than incidental mention. Still $ 
make any scrutiny of it except for its social, historical, AN rics 
angles—never for its own sake. Diligent study of all available ce, 
shows that little notice has been taken, and little study made, of mi 


only 


ze that 


materials used by Galdös. 

Not a military man himself, Galdös had heard from 
uncle, both veterans of the War for Independence in Spain, der 
counts and details of their campaigns. He was an omnivorous Thir 
and had a large library. Before embarking on the writing 0 um n this 
Series, he had made a trip of research to the Basque provinces. Mendi- 


. : “6 te r : ^ven in 4 
Series he incorporates military topics in wide variety. Even Y 


; mis. "s ae «tw five passage? 
zabal with its minimal military content, one notes thirty-five ра rale re 
> ? * See ale, 
such matters as national war policy, strategy, discipline, mo s, com 
cruiting, infz , avalrv. artillery ies, tactic» . 
ting, infantry personnel, cavalry, artillery, supplies, These SU 


mand, security measures, intelligence, weapons, and the like. 
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jects are used mainly in the war minister's communication with his 
general in the field. 

In Zumalacärregui, by contrast, two hundred eleven such citations 
Were found. Their scope and detail, of course, are much greater. Topics 
On operations matters, for instance, range from command, estimate of 
Ше situation, staff work, topography, intelligence, strategy, marches, de- 
tachments, security, halts, billets, to tactics and battles, meeting engage- 
Ments, guerrillas, village combat, defense, attack, siege, property de- 
‘truction, and cruelty to prisoners. 

The author touches on many weapons, but never describes them. He 
lends to prefer the animate over the inanimate, as he does in his other 
Works. 


People are his life interest. Leaders, followers, recruits, gen- 
trals — 


nearly always he has a few words of description for them; 
metimes he develops them thoroughly, vividly. This leads him to draw 
Many campaign scenes. Some of his battle descriptions were readily 
followed on 
terrain. 
Perio 


a map; and his consistency confirmed later by visiting the 
Careful comparison, moreover, with authoritative works on the 


1 proved a high degree of accuracy in his accounts. He is success- 
Ш, too, in creating a true soldier flavor for military scenes. 


He employs many devices to sustain interest: shifts from conventional 


Arrative form to dialogue and back; letters from unknown individuals, 
‘Md epistolary form for one w hole novel; changes of scene, from a war- 
Orn area to Madrid, for example; characters from all levels and call- 
ings, including about one in four from the military; mystery characters 
tunning through several novels before solution. These devices are not 
new, but Galdós uses them effectively and delightfully. 

€ draws on many sources for historical and military data and ideas. 


as been asserted that he copied, verbatim, too freely. If true, this 


Would affect his end-product, embo g as it would, two styles. In a 
E for style differences between his military and nonmilitary pas- 
*$, an extensive testing of the novels was carried out. Throughout 
быр ries, sixteen hundred items were studied and tallied: descriptions, 
E Ons, and several minor dy uy elements. Their Дене A mili- 
Sidene sages parallels closely that found in the nonmi Ten thus it is 
Wr: that military content has not modified his style and manner of 
Ming, 
p Within the Series, Galdös presents subject matter remarkable for its 


Were: А s fs м ` : 
., “TSity, interest, and genuineness of military color. Keyed to Spanish 


à of the eighteen thirties and forties and to the dynastic civil war of 
Period, this body of material includes all army echelons from su- 
Mem Command to the squad; all combat branches and the staff depart- 
..„ Maneuvers, field operations, tactical engagements and strategy; 
м ‘tical support: national military policy; and individual military char- 


Cre; М . 
TS in all levels of service. 
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^" а i . N 
The military subject matter is 18 per cent of heto 
Galdós has made an af 
is by no means uni- 


-half military. 
has 


vious corollary, 82 per cent is on other affairs. 
tistic blend of these two components. The blending 
form. In two of the novels, the ratio rises to almost one 
In several, it dwindles down to occasional passages. The author 
gauged his use of military material proportionately to the nearness 40 
intensity of the war action and to the fictional needs of the 

Passages treating of war and armies have an authentic quality. 
are consistent with Spanish history: they are history supplemente 


plot. 
They 


r 


consonant action of fictional characters worked into the scenes. r“ 
those scenes are realistic: varied social milieus, campaign vistas de 
struction, and atrocities of war are included. Characters are lifeli : 
and as diverse as society; often the author looks into them as psycho” 


e . ot 59 e 0 
logical studies. Military men are numerous. Не portrays, 1n some 
To his 9€ 

$ 


work is a scrutiny of Spanish society and its members, 
its aftermath. He is penetrating and critical, but his tone 


From a military, as from a human standpoint, his action rings uu 
Views and opinions which he voices are sound. ili- 

In the structure of his works, such materials as happen to be p 
tary in nature are fashioned into the artistic whole, by substantia) 


the same craftsmanship as are his materials of any other nature ИШ 
: a broad sup 
porting fictional plot, his major theme of Spanish society and it ae 
lems during the eighteen thirties. As is true in his other writings 
prose here is habitually simple, affable, direct, and graphic. e es 
asing effort to show the tragedy and futility of wae 0 
pecially civil wars, and his denunciation of war as an instrument n- 
national policy for Spain, are the one didactic element with military © 
notations, present throughout the Series. This idea conforms f? 


leaves a vivid record of the civil war. He spices with 


His unc 


most advanced world thought of our own day. 

The great achievement of Galdós here lies in h 
to the Spanish people, with adequate and balanced 
social components, a story of their forefathers and the 


military and 
first Carlist 
all, they W 


yal 
ould 
from which a lesson might be learned and which, above 
eagerly read. 

SUMMARY 
hat the 


All the preceding considerations unite in establishing clearly t dos 
Pérez O% 
, com 


novels of the Third Series of National Episodes by Benito à 

are valid and realistic historical fiction, with an authentic military Stop 
ponent which is vital to his enlightened message to his countrymen: 
fighting one another! 


THE RESPONSE TO CORTISONE AND RELATED 
STEROIDS AND THI DEVELOPMENT OF CORTISONE 
RESISTANCE IN A CORTISONE-SENSITIVE 

LYMPHOSARCOMA OF THE MOUS] 


і 


JULIA McCAIN LAMPKIN * 
A lymphosarcoma, desig 
m 
Übestrol-treated BALB/ 


ortisone through 12 transfer generations. These striking 


originating in the thymus of 


was found to be highly sensi- 


Vth-inhibitory effects of corti 


sone on the lymphosarcoma, P1798. 
manifested by the 


suppression of growth in 


the subcut 1eously in 
ted tumor, the inhibition ell growth, and the re- 
‘ession of I d st tumor populations. Not 
nly an aa ppreci 1 by growth- 
surement studies, but they survival time. Cor 
ne prolonged the life o s neoplasm when given 
it 
fher immediately foll or after the tumor had 
pained a considerable vol d fo days with 
q "E Kgm of cortisone ond tr generation 
E Not develop )gress nd have survived for 
t 300 davs 
Cortisone induced virtually compiete regression of established sub- 
p neous tumors in 3 to 6 days; however, following regression the 
Mors reappeared. In these experiments the tumor was inoculated 
mp taneously into the right flank | to grow until it was 
"Ох itely 2 to 3 cm" in volum e, at ich time treatment was 
ta’: More than one hundred (BALB/c x DBA/2)F, mice in the 
[ег generations studied showed virtually complete regression when 
а Sone was administered at a age of 25 mg/Kgm daily for 5 con- 
y Чуе days. After 5 days on cortisone tumor volumes had decreased 
4 * negligible size | per cent of original measurement) in contrast to 
© Controls in which tl tumor volume increased 142.4 per cent 
{ing 


fu 5 the same per 


period of time. When 


ced on the 


treatr nt y ortisone excised cortisone treated 
і О to 100 mgm (average 54 m). The average 
: control tumors was 5.9 gm 


tumors in BALB/c mice treated with 25 mg/Kem of 
ised to an average of 2 per cent of the or al volume 


1 contrast to (BALB/c x DBA/2)F 


the tumors 
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2 х - ; А 26 
in BALB/2 control mice grew faster with an average Increase of 4 


per cent in volume in 6 days. $ 

A dose regimen of 25 mg/Kgm for the first 7 days followed by E 
mg/Kgm of cortisone was described. Mice treated continuously wit 
cortisone received 25 mg/Kgm for the first 7 days and 15 mg/ KE 
subsequently. It was found that continuous treatment at the ^ 
mg/Kgm level produced severe weight loss and death. After the 17 
itial treatment with 25 mg/Kgm for 7 days, animals have tolerate 
15 mg/Kgm for periods of 60 days or more without signs of sever 
toxicity. 

A cortisone-resistant line of P1798 was developed s 
tion three from the subcutaneously transferred line by means of wir 
mittent treatment of an established tumor. Beginning with the 18th da) 
following the inoculation of tumor cells, cortisone was administer 
for 2 days at a dosage of 25 mg/Kgm at the end of which time 
established subcutaneous tumor had regressed almost completely. oot 
ever, by the 25th day the tumor showed signs of regrowth, and corum. 
was given again during the 26th and 27th days. In the ensuing 6 = 
following an immediate regression, the tumors again increased 11 = 
This process of cortisone-induced regression followed by regrowth ur 
repeated four times, the cortisone treatments being given on days les 
and 35, 42 and 45, 55 to 59, and 65 to 66. The two treatment sched? as 
before the last were prolonged because the tumor failed to rep 
rapidly as before. Following the treatment on the 65th and 66th of 
the tumor increased in size in the presence of cortisone. Tuner m 
the resistant sublines on the maximum dose schedule of 25 mg/ zi 
increased in volume at a rate comparable to tumors in the untre? in 
controls, regardless of the beginning of cortisone treatment. This 5 
striking contrast to the response of the sensitive established su ^ 
grafts which uniformly decreased to 1 per cent of their origina T 95 
on the 6th day following treatment. Cortisone at a dore p1798 


mg/Kgm did not significantly prolong the life of mice with 


at transfer genera 


bcutantot* 
me 


resistant subcutaneous line. manne! 
DN * . . ^1 e 

Ascitic lines were developed which responded in the same "T. 

as the established subcutaneous graíts by undergoing prol jinê 
i 


gression following administration of cortisone in the sensitive 45 
at 


and no regression in the resistant ascitic line. rs ? 

ACTH given to mice bearing established subcutaneous ges di 
a dosage of 1 mg/day did not influence the growth of p1798 an 
not cause an essential change in tumor weights. 

A comparative study of the effect of steroids related to © tent 
on mice bearing P1798 was made to determine which was moss pitin 
Prednisone was the most potent drug and was effective 1n = 
the growth of P1798 at a dosage of 2.5 mg/Kgm. Prednisolo 


ne W? 


x 


milar in response to prednisone but not as potent. Cortisone was 
| 
hydrocortisone. Corticosterone was only 


lightly effective in causing regression of established tumors. 11 Dehy 


lo-corticosterone was relatively inactive. 


sl; 1 
“ightly more potent than 


“Xperiments comparing the activity of prednisone with cortisone 
thowed 


prednisone caused a more striking regression of P1798 sensitive 


Ше than did cortisone in the 


ascitic line. Furthermore, studies with 
the 


resistant subline show ed a lack ої response to prednisone, indicating 
Тос : : : 
s-resistance in both the resistant to 


cortisone-ascitic line and sub 
“taneous line. 


Prednisone at a dosage of 25 mg Kgm/day did 
“тев established tumors in the resistant to cortisone line, 
"reliminary data indicate that 9 alpha 
be more effective than any compound yet tested. Preliminary data 
| that there may be only sli eht cross-resistance w th 9 alpha fluoro 
Jdrocortisone and the cortisone-resistant variant, even though this new 
“™Pound was more active than 


not 


fluoro hydrox ortisone acetate 


May 


low 


cortis me, 
le desoxycorticosterone acetate (DOCA) 


stimulatory effect of the 
Aphosarcoma P1798 has b 


been demonstrated in established subcutan 
‘Ous growths and ascitic populations in both the sensitive and resistant 
va sa Jim 

lant s of P1798. Within 6 days DOCA stimulated the 


rate of growth 
~ the P1798 lymphosarcoma 106.4 per cent greater than the normal 
Br үә > РЕ 
ма" of the controls with P1798 sen 
"len 


cortisone and DOCA were ad 
;VKgm the tumor 
“e to 


do : > ; r med 
„ation was increased and (2) prelin 
, Utaneous 


line. It was observed that 


istered simultaneously at 25 


s regressed. The effect of DOCA was probably 
a direct stimulatory effect of the because: (1) the ascitic 
ata 4 the established 
DOCA indicated the water content 


с 
1 controls. 


tumors treated 


8 the same in DOCA anı 


" .Methopterin profound ly inhibited the growth of the 


resistant as 
el 48 the sensitive line of the neoplasm P1798. 
"Ombinations of cortisone and antimetabolites have more powerful 
коту effects on P1798 than either alone 


A DETAILED ACTION SPECTRUM OF THE : 
FIRST-POSITIVE PHOTOTROPIC TIP-CURVATURE 
OF AVENA 


by WALTER ALLEN SHROPSHIRE, Jr.* 
FLA ^ : ‘lateral 
Phototropism is the orientation of growth as a result of a n 
stimulus of radiant energy. The first law of photochemistry “ш 
pig 


that the incident energy must first be absorbed by a photoreceptor 
ment system. The energy is then either utilized directly or uM 
ferred to another metabolic system to establish the differential growth 
rate necessary for orientation. For many years, there has been à de 


bate in the literature concerning the identity of this Shotorectptta { 
ated unilateraW 


When the upper 0.5 cm of oat coleoptiles are we” A 
i i i iti °. mpyaturt 
with relatively low energies, positive (toward the source) tip-curvat = 
After 90 minutes 10 


: É e Ns. ergy 
dark, the curvatures are approximately 25 degrees for an incident a het 
16 


of 1.0 microjoule/cm* given over 15 seconds at 445 mu. If ne 
NEF co 
incident energies are used, the curvatures decrease to Zero, be 


° . FE К К E ó : jateó 
negative, and finally positive again. If the entire seedlings are irradi tae 
The low ' 


are easily discernible at the end of 30 minutes. 


a second complicating base curvature is also observed. 


radiance tip-response is known as the first positive tip-curvatury i. 
- ie a. h 

One of the best methods of determining the nature of the we 

receptor is to measure the spectral sensitivity of the photo а 


Precise determinations are made of the energy necessary to pro From 
constant response tor narrow band-widths of incident energy: a 
these values the reciprocal of the moles of incident quanta can e th 
culated. The reciprocal at each wavelength plotted versus W$ p 

tion spe 


is the action spectrum and corresponds closely to the absorp 


trum of the photoreceptor. 
Previous workers found maximum spectral effective 
and violet. Most of the action spectra indicated a double pea 


visible, and it was generally accepted that a carotenoid was = pr 
receptor. About 1950, it was pointed out that a flavin might acid 
indoleacetie ^ | 


: that * 
ar to in 


ness in the 
k int 
hoto” 


and to have an absorption spectrum which is very 
carotenoids in the visible. A large amount of data 
favor of each pigment. However, in the near-ultraviolet the absorr . 
of the carotenoids decreases to a minimum while the flavin abso mi 
rises to a second maximum. Therefore, a detailed action spectru 
the near-ultraviolet should resolve the nature of the photorecepto™ 

* B.S. 1954, M.S. 1956, The George Washington University; Ph D. 
2, 1958. Professor and Consultant in charge of research: Lawson Edwin 


Emeritus of Botany; Rob 3 7 h 1 iom am 
; ti tany ; obert Bruce Withrow, Chief, Division of Radiation Coun? 
Smithsonian Institution; Research Consultant in Plant Physiology. The Graduate 
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For this purpose, a large grating monochr 


100 


omator, employing a 100 x 
mm Bausch and Lon b plane grating, blazed for the ultraviolet, 


"as constructed at the Smithsonian Institution. A one-kilowatt dc 
Arbon arc 


was used as a source. With aqueous dye solution filters 
‘id the 


monochromator used in tandem, it was possible to obtain a 20 
» Wide, uniformly irradiated field of less than 10 mu band widths, 
Wit} > 

1 scattered ene 
tated by 
Was 


less than 0.1 per cent. The grating was ro- 


a sine-linkage, coupled to a mechanical counter. The counter 


Calibrated against the line spectrum of mercury and enabled the 
WVelength to be read dire tly in millimicrons, 


„The plants were grown in a room maintained at 25.0+0.5° С and 


)~95 ] 
JS per cent relative hum 


lity. The experiments were carried out in 


Same room under a green safelight, w hi h produced no phototropic 
Uvature after 2 hours of continuous exposure. Avena seeds, vat 
‚Story 2020, were husked, soaked 1 hour in distilled water, and im- 
*dded on | per cent distilled water-agar slants in test tubes. They 
теге grown for 48 hours under 10 n watts/cm” red (625-1000 mu) 


inhibit first internode elongation and then transferred to a dark cab- 


Des ¢ - ` go . 1 
“E for 17 to 22 hours. Seedlings of uniform straightness and length 


Ve . з " - П . 

Ге placed їп wooden blocks, and the upper 0.5 cm of the coleoptiles 
Ye . . ^ p > А 
: te irradiated for 30 seconds with four or five irradiances at each 
have А - ў : з ст 
q elength. Shadowgraphs were made immediately after irradiation 
a 


M at the end of 90 minute 
Varese d 


The 


curvatures were measured to the 
egree. 


action spectrum was determined from 350 to 520 mu using 10 


Mu 4 à А : тү : 
» teps, with 5 mu steps in the peak regions. The curvature in de- 
Are, ` í i we " › 
hut (O) versus the logarithm of the incident energy (E,) in nano- 
lules / 

es 


cm” (10° joules/cm*) was described 


proximately by a straight 
E. I y g 
* from 3 to 30 


O — mlog E, 4- b 


where m — slope constant 
b — intercept constant 

Th 
“Me Ч t E ia t e 
tes reciprocals of the moles of incident quanta for 10, 15, and 20° 
Pons е ; 
tenses were calculated and plotted versus wavelength. Maxima 
ur 


at 370-375, 445 and 475 mu, with a shoulder at 430 mu. 
Me * action spectrum suggested at first the possibility of a single com- 


E molecule having absorption in both regions. However, a calcula- 


ray E the ratios of curvatures for equal quantum energies at the 

Velen, > 5 ә Ai ^ 

the Sngth maxima 370, 445, and 475 mu showed that the peaks in 
Visi : : . 

Nas sible were due to a single pigment, while the near-ultraviolet peak 


vf „ Ue to a second photoreceptor. It was found that the utilization 
e ° ° . - "a - 

пе ey in the near-ultraviolet increased as the incident energy in- 

and that the threshold energy in the near-ultraviolet (91 


+ The George Washington University 


nj/cm*) was greater than in the visible (51 nj/cm*). These two facts 
suggest that the near-ultraviolet peak is caused by a second photoreceptor’ 

One of the photolysis products of riboflavin is lumichrome (6, ^ 
dimethyl-alloxazine). It has high absorption in the near-ultraviolet 
around 360 mu, with relatively low absorption in the visible at low 
pH (4-5). Moreover, lumichrome fluoresces strongly in the Y 
from 420 to 500 mu. Thus, irradiation at 370 mu could be absorbe 
by lumichrome, emitted as fluorescent energy in the blue, and reabsorbe 
by a carotenoid to cause phototropic curvature. This would explain фе 
differences іп threshold energy, the increase in effectiveness as the La 
cident energy is increased, and the ultraviolet maximum of the actio 


sible 


spectrum. 
A rough calculation of the magnitude of the absorption coefficient 
both regions was made from the known concentrations of flavin an 
carotenoid present in the tip and the experimental values of b. 
445 mu, u is approximately 0.72 x 10° cm*/mole and at 370 mu, 4Р 
proximately 8.7 x 10° cm*/mole. These agree extremely well in maß“ 
nitude with the molar extinction coefficients of a carotenoid, 
lutein (3.0 x 10* cm*/mole) and of lumichrome (10.0 x 10° cm*/mole 
In conclusion, a detailed action spectrum of the first positive tip 
curvature of Avena has been determined. Quantum responsivity max 
ima occur at 370-375, 445 and 475 mu, with a shoulder at 430 mb: 
Evidence is presented which indicates that the action spectrum is due 
to the absorption of two yellow pigments. 


gin 


THE EFFECT OF DRUGS ON THE DISTRIBUTION OF 
Cx-REACTIVE PROTEIN AND SIALIC ACID 
IN RABBIT SERUM 
by NICHOLAS MICHAEL CAMBOSOS ® 


In 1930 Tillet and Francis first noticed the reaction between the somatic 

Polysaccharide of pneumococci and the serum of humans with acute 
Meumatic fever. It was found that the precipitin for this carbohydrate 
Was an abnormal protein designated as C-reactive protein (C-RP). Sub- 
quent investigations showed that the abnormal protein also appeared 
uring the acute phase of other inflammatory diseases or when there was 
tissue breakdown. It was found that the appearance and disappearance 
% C-RP in the blood closely followed the rise and fall of the erythrocyte 
Sedimentation rate, the intensity of pain and swelling in joints, and the 
onset and departure of other clinical symptoms of the rheumatic process. 

€ detection of C-RP in the blood was looked upon as a possible indi- 
"tor of the inflammatory process, especially in the diagnosis and therapy 
ol Theumatic diseases. However, there was one drawback with the use 
* C-RP as an indicator of the rheumatic process. C-RP disappeared 
itom the blood before there was complete remission of the inflammatory 
Мосез$ so that subclinical courses of the disease went undetected. 

In 1948 Niazi and State announced that the blood of humans contained 


чы Stance which gave a characteristic color reaction with diphenylamine 
па th 
1 


Tease, 
ot the 


"ight]y after the acute phase of an inflammatory disease in a manner 
'ughly pa allel he app ce of C-RP, and then slowly returned to 

y parallel to the appearance y 1 ) t 
arma] with remission of the disease. This slow return to normal of sialic 
"ld concentrations extended beyond the time required for C-RP to dis- 


арр ==» рды > 2 ^ 
ar trom the blood. Measurement of sialic acid concentrations in 
e 

Tum was 


at the concentration of this diphenylamine sensitive material in- 
1 during rheumatic fever. This substance was found later to be one 
sialic acids. Serum sialic acid concentrations increased at or 


ing advocated as a means of following the course of subclinical 
: immatior 


Ee 1 but there was difficulty in deciding what the normal con- 
ation was for any one particular individual. 
E 1951 Anderson and McCarty detected an abnormal protein in the 
M of rabbits during an acute phase of an inflammation. Since this 
jp mal protein was detected by an undegraded form of the somatic C 
of фы naride of pneumococci, ( X polysaccharide, and since it had many 
(С, © properties of C-RP, this protein was named Cx-reactive protein 
КР). This abnormal protein was induced to appear in the serum of 
E al rabbits in 1953 by Wood upon the intracutaneous injection of an 
. 
маз. 1953, M.S. 1954, The George W ngton University; 


апды "9 10 charge of research: Paul Kenneth Smith, Professor of 
de] “ 
* Associate Professor of Pharmacology 


sh Р! 


1 June 4, 1958 
; Harold George 
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46 The George Washington University ET 


t base): 


adjuvant made of water, mineral oil, and Aquaphor (an ointmen 
d in the 


'The Cx-RP produced in this way was no different from that foun 
blood during an inflammatory disease. : 

In 1954 Coburn and Haninger produced elevations in the concentration 
of serum sialic acid in the guinea pig by an artificial anaphylactic injury 
r ess of the joint 


DW nal. 
regressed, the concentrations of serum sialic acid returned toward none 
e study of com 


to one of the joints. When the pain, swelling, and tendern 


preparation was offered as a model for th 


Chis animal 
1 Ll. ; и Ж 
pounds tor theır antirheumatic activity. 


It was concluded from the findings presented above that one anima 
e were induce 


e 
he study of » 
An experimen 


Jin 


which both of these symptoms of the inflammatory syndron 
to appear by artificial means would be a better model for t 
anti-inflammatory activity that substances might possess. 


was designed in which rabbits were treated with Aquaphor. 
rat not only €". 
ations ol 

-— 


Chemical an 


serological tests on the serum of these animals indicated th 

Cx-RP appear in the serum of these animals but that the concent! 

d ie А А үч serv n 

serum sialic acid were elevated. These phenomena were observed ! 
sera of all the animals teste 

imals tested. nd the 


Ihe sera of these rabbits was fractionated electrophoretically , 
s foun 


fractions checked for the presence of Cx-RP and sialic acid. It wa айс 
‘ к А at 514 
that Cx-RP арреагей in the alpha and ратта globulins and that $", 
The distr 
bution of Y” 
dose course 


pa : jbutiof 
acid was associated with the alpha and beta globulins. ү 

of these compounds in rabbit sera was similar to the distri 
and sialic acid in human serum. It was decided that a single 


of antirheumatic drugs should be administered to the Aquaphor en 
animals. In all 
The results with the drug treated animals were not unexpected. tions 
cases where the drug was coadministered with the Aquaphor, nile 
in the concentrations of sialic acid and Cx-RP failed to attain е the 
reached in animals treated with Aquaphor alone. In one case pi acid 
drug was given after the Aquaphor, the levels of Cx-RP and "— the 
fell after an initial rise. These findings were almost identica” erê 
events that occurred when humans with an inflammatory disease 
treated with antirheumatic drugs. d animals 
Electrophoretic fractionation of the serum of Aquaphor treate One of 
after drugs had been administered produced more new results. геп WAS 
the first events evident in the animal sera after salicylates were Ё!\ ater 


the fi | i ing, Late 
a decrease in the per cent of Cx-RP found in the alpha globuli e alph? 
the gamma globulin levels of Cx-RP fell off while those 1 ons Y 


ERA "aye à Е acti 
globulins increased. Still later the levels of Cx-RP in both frac eve? 


me o : „ effect WA ıs 
elevated. With phenylbutazone and cortisone acetate the os drug wii 
a ` н А af e ў 
more pronounced for по Cx-RP appeared іп the serum after t 
given, afte! 
Eas AM re > nge * 
Phe distribution of serum sialic acid also appeared to chang 


inti ; 
Wirheumatic drugs were ministered. Thi 
af А : 

ler the administration of cortisone acetate. 
“Ncentration 1 


Ы of sialic 
pha globi 


" , 

ly evident 
| 

vhich 

acıd was depressed was it associated 


} 


1 ft, the concentration of 
increased. 


ilins. 

“pha globulin s 
The disappearance of Cx-RP and the decrease in the 

“Тит sialic acid after the admin 

"uapho; treated rabbi 

Meumatic 


1 А 1 : 
As the eitect of the drug wore 


lalic acid 


> concentrations 
strati 


ot 


its 


ın of known antirheumatic drugs in 


:s » tn 
'arallel the findings in humans with 
administrati 


A fever during and aíter the 
‘Tugs, For > 


displayed 


mans 


in of antirheumatic 


1aphor treated rabbit 


symptoms 


ison it was concluded that 
symptoms 
* with an 
"ated ral 

"table { 


tory 2 


the 
similar to several nonspecific found in 
inflammatory disease. On this basis the Aquaphor 
bit is offered as a limited model of an inflar 1matory syndrome 

or the preliminary stud which investigate the anti-inflamma 
ictivity t] 


nn t apte qt ASE 


SOCIAL INSURANCE IN AN EXPANDING ECONOMY, 
1935—1980 
Ьу ROBERT SPENCER DAVID* 


As an instrument for stabilizing family and national income, the Ber 
dreds of loosely coordinated social insurance programs have fundamenta 
limitations. They neglect large segments of the labor force and severo 
common threats to family income—mainly those arising out of qa 
occupational sickness and injuries. Although they increasingly affect 1 
growth and stability of the national economy, they are not genera 
guided by national economic policies. Many of the state programs ha 


been distorted into weapons for interstate competition. Furthermore, x 
taxes on payron 
r$, and consumers 
omic effects 
ative imp? 


existing social insurance programs are financed by 
and/or wages which are shifted among businesses, worke 
in a highly obscure manner with little regard for their econ 
The underlying aim of this paper is to appraise the quantit о 
of potential social insurance ехрапѕіоп on the national economy un 
1980. This appraisal proceeds on the basis of two hypothetical eS 
insurance systems that are related to a projection of the gross nation 
product. A limited system is based on existing policies. A univer 
comprehensive, and integrated system is aimed at protecting all mec 
income earners and their families against the basic risks to family incom й 
old-age, death or disability of the family breadwinner, unemployment К 


family health and medical expenses. Both systems are assumes . m 
и ides minim 


: t 
income protection for people who cannot qualify insuran 
benefits. Social insurance benefits are graduated from a subs 
to a maximum somewhat below the average wage level. : 
benefit formulas, like many existing formulas, are weighted in 
low-income families. fiset by 

The redistributive effects of the benefit programs are partly 0 "Stems 
regressive tax programs. Both of the hypothetical social insurance sy cept 
are financed by a flat-rate tax on all types of personal income оше 
transfer payments. In systems with almost universal coverage of at 
earners, there would be little justification for exempting personā 


t » 4 y ex 
from profits, rent, interest, and dividends. However, the tax 


calculated to balance social insurance accounts unde 


conditions. In 1980 the tax rate for the limited system is 8 per € 
pared with 15 per cent for the comprehensive system. 


ent, * 


... PhD 
on University ; "m 


Profe al 


* B.S. 1938, University of California; A.M. 1949, The George Washingt 
conferred June 4, 1958. Consultant in charge of research Gerhard Colm, / 
in Economics; Chief Economist, National Planning Association; Research Con 
Finance and National Income, The Graduate Council 
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With accounts balanced at full employment, social insurance has no 


“ect impact on the level of disposable personal income. Deficits develop 
0 > ^ я s 
1а downswing, however, to offset the decline of personal income. On 


"inflationary upswing, surpluses develop to restrain the rise of personal 
n ` n аг 

“ome, Counter-cyclical deficits and surpluses under the limited system 
Ww cc ; t 
ould oftset about a quarter of d 


eviations in personal income resulting 
Tom un 


э ler employment or over епі loyment. The comprehensive system 
ild offset about half of these deviations. 
¡“tall times the hypothetical systems would redistribute personal income 
E upper to lower-income groups. In 1980 under full-employment 
Aditions, the limited system would redistribute 5 per cent of the Nation’s 
“tsonal income compared with 10 per cent for the comprehensive system 
‘nd Only 3 per cent for all programs in 1956. This redistribution of 
К would not indicate the extent to which specific families would be 
к because of the shifting of families between income groups over 
^ ral decades. 


Individual equity cannot be calculated precisely under 
€ Systems. ; 


Social insurance system may be designed to support basic economic 
pne as well as social policies. 
ST the business cycle 
"отоке the stable growth of aggregate demand. At the same time, it 
а Contribute to a more efficient use of the labor force. On the other 


» Social insurance expansion may undermine economic individualism 
disc r 

1 Ourz 

i urag 


By redistributing purchasing power 
and among income groups, social insurance can 


в е personal saving. Since continued social insurance expan- 
E Appears inevitable, there are strong reasons for coordinating social 


ap ance and economic policies. A social insurance system that reflects 
“vidual 
a 


E. differences in income and general productivity gains seems 
"articu] 


arly appropriate for the United States. 


A STUDY OF THE PREPARATION AND PROPERTIES 
OF SOME MODIFIED PROTEINS: I. GUANIDINA1 IO: 
OF INSULIN; II. NITROGUANIDINATION OF 
HUMAN AND BOVINE SERUM ALBUMIN 
by ROY LESTER EVANS * 


Part 1) by reacting 


A guanidinated derivative of insulin was prepared ( . gt 
10 for / days * 


crystalline zinc insulin with O-methylisourea at pH 

aeo. » 
pas ar 2 3 `. rechni 
The Moore and Stein analytical ion-exchange chromatographic techn!d х 

The resul® 


was applied to an acid hydrolysate of the modified insulin. ae 
ıantitativ®” 


indicated the e-amino group of lysine in insulin had been qt ‘ninê 
$ argir 

converted to the guanidino group by the reagent to form the homoarg 2s 
. . : e i at * 

residue. Of the two N-terminal a-amino groups in insulin tha z 


theoretically available for reaction with O-methylisourea, glycine 
per cent, No evidence с | 
| group ы 


п uld 
50 


guanidinated only to the extent of 
be found for the guanidination of the N-terminal a-amino 


phenylalanine in the ion-exchange chromatograms. st 
Guanidinated and native insulin were reacted with the Sanger reo 
2,4-dinitrofluorobenzene. In a quantitative comparison of the 
e native and £V 
amount 


glycine and DNP phenylalanine recovered from th anid 
nated insulin, it was found that the guanidinated insulin yielded an am in. 
of DNP glycine 60 to 62 per cent of that found from the native — in- 
The amount of DNP phenylalanine obtained from the guanidinate data 
sulin was 78 to 97 per cent of that given by the native protein. 1 her was 
indicate that approximately half of the a-amino group of glycine ne. 
guanidinated in insulin before the treatment with 2,4 dinitrofluorobeP rc 
If any of the a-amino group of phenylalanine had reacted with O-met^ 


sourea, it was only to the extent of 10 per cent or less. m 
, poglycem'“ 


ү alloxan 
ій“ 


This extent of guanidination of insulin did not affect its hy 
activity as determined by an in vivo microassay performed e he 
diabetic hypophysectomized mice. The technique ot measuring t e t0 
crement in glycogen deposition in the rat hemidiaphragm in respon 
insulin was also used. No significant difference between the activi} 
the native and modified insulin could be found with this test. |y ove! 

The solubility of insulin upon modification was decreased slightly 


the range of pH 3.5 to 7.5 in 0.1 M NaCl plus u = 0.1 bone ndry in 
` 2. y и x . . > u 
Guanidinated insulin sedimented in a single symmetrical " 
the ultracentrifuge similar to that of the native insulin. 
А 
„ Phl 
pas j ttwersity? " 
B.S. 1949, Indiana Central College; M.S. 1954, The George Washington ber lyram he 
conferred June 4, 1958 Professor and Consultant in charge of research Jong sical Bio ві 
Professor of hemistry; William Robert Carroll, Biochemist, Laboratory © n Chemist? 


National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases; Research Consultant 
Metabolism of Proteins, The Graduate Council 
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The guanidinated derivative of insulin was obtained in crystalline form 
Y Tetrige 


rating a 1 per cent solution of the protein in 0.2 M NaCl at pH 


192 £ | ) 1 

= IOT a peri OI 2 to 5 weeks. 

D : ' ч А 1 

, 9vine and human serum albumin were reacted with 2 methyl-1(or 3) 
д ; а de ; 
ffo-2-thiopseudourea (Part II). This reagent reacts with the protein 
0 

Convert the ar 10 group to the nitrog1 dino group. 

lhe rate of reaction of the reagent with albur rapidly increases with 


It was found that 


only partial substitution was achieved 
der the 


conditions em 


By re-nitroguanidinating albumin at pH 


“number of times a derivative was obtained in which 40 groups were 
{ 

И 1 

"und to b 


Re 


stall: П . 1 . 
YStalline products in good yie 


e modıned, 


action of the nitrogi nidinating reagent with amino acids produced 


E. yield. nitroguanidinated derivatives of 
Mino acids as well as the modified protein de tives exhibit a charac 
с ultraviolent absorption at 269-270 mu. This provides tool fo 
E estimation of the degree of substitut ot the amino groups in the 
stein by the nitroguanidino groups 


А, . " . 
The Solubility of human serum decreased on nitroguanidination 
t 


Na shift in the isoelectric point to nore acid pH due to the removal 
" Part of the positiv« lv ch irged groups. 

R n the ultracentrifuge, the modified proteins sedimented in a pattern 
milar to the native protein. 

Attempts to evaluate the number of amino groups modified in 


Mota; $4 А ot 
tin by the Van Slyke man metric procedure were without success. 

. almost | 

Ver 


cases nitrogen values were obtained which were 20 to 30 
Cent hicher +) . trol Dle 
mgher than the control samples. 
relim; 
"liminary 


- alos 1 6 5 
's were carried out on the immunochemical properties 


he albumin sample in which 40 groups were calculated to be modified. 


m results ındıcate that this extent of nıtroguanıdınatıon had little or no 


upon its antibody-com 


nbining properties. 


STUDIES ON FAT METABOLISM IN YOUNG MALE 
RATS EXPOSED TO COLD 
by DONALD FRANKLIN FLICK * 


The metabolism of fat at normal environmental temperatures has b ңі 
investigated extensively. Reports from various laboratories have * 
tempted to correlate the development of ketosis with the compositio" : 
the previous diet. One of the early workers to suggest the importance ps 
a balanced intake of protein, carbohydrate, and fat was Shaffer pls 
1923 proposed that a metabolic product of acetoacetic acid be соп 
with а derivative of glucose in the final stages of fatty acid oxida 
This concept led to the postulate that substances convertible to Be 
were antiketogenic. These ideas were embodied in the ketogenic-AM 
ketogenic theory for the development of ketosis. ered if 

Later workers investigated ketosis in nutritional studies but differe the 
their interpretations of the effect of previous diet on ketosis in ейде И 
fed ог fasting state. MacLean and co-workers in 1937 noted that 2 
rate of ketone body excretion was increased in fasted rats which на 
previously fed a high fat diet. Deuel and collaborators in 1937 a 
the ketonuria of fasting to the amount of fat in the liver above = i 
ment constant. Drury, Wick, and MacKay in 1941 and Tidwel an 
Treadwell in 1946 found a correlation between the degree of kei ZZ 
the protein content of the previous diet. From the reports in the "1 А 
ture, it is seen that the relationship between dietary composition af 
sequent ketosis are not fully understood. of 

A number of workers have studied the nutritional requirement’, at 
animals exposed to cold. Sellers, You, and Moffat in 1954 foun 
rats in the cold ate more food, consumed more calories, and gam and 
weight than controls maintained at room temperature. Treadwe, poth 
co-workers in 1955 reported similar results but noted that cold ha aused 
a preventive and curative effect on fat fatty livers which had bee was 
by high fat hypolipotropic diets. A further observation was that M by 
not effective in decreasing the fat of cholesterol fatty livers 10 ke 
feeding a diet to which cholesterol was added. í 

This dissertation reports some aspects of fat metabolism 1 
male rat at environmental temperatures 24° and 1°. Dat r jevels 
tained on growth, food intake, and calorie consumption ОП | obser!" 


of dietary fat: 4, 20, 40, and 60 per cent by weight. The wp w 


een 


ate more food, and had a greater calorie intake than 
controls. It was found that food and calorie intakes, at 


etary 
: 2 z М һе йе 
tures, were proportional to the dietary fat content. When t f 


* A.B., M.S. 1947, West Virginia University; Ph.D. eonferred June 4 1958. 
charge of research: Carleton Raymond Treadwell, Professor of Biochemistry. 
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“rbohydr: ite : fat calorie ratio was 8.7 : 1.0, maximal growth (expressed 
"5 per cent gain in body weight) was obtained in rats exposed to cold 
Mile a ratio of 1.4 : 1.0 yielded maximal growth at room temperature. 
Stowth was inhibited at 24° by the diet containing 60 per cent fat while 


E rats fed this diet at 1° grew better than the room temperature 
Mtrols. 


Three phases of ketonemia were studied: daily ketonemia for the first 
"tek on the four diets, weekly ketonemia for twenty-eight days, and fast- 
ng ketonemia for four days. The animals exposed to cold developed a 
Чет ketonemia than the animals fed at room temperature at the daily 
{tervals of the first week and also at the weekly E for four weeks. 
€ effects of diet and temperature on the ability of the young rat to 


= day of the feeding 


ШТП 
ize injected ketone bodies were studied on tl 
Period, 


told ; ¡ 
tha 


с 
It was found that high levels of fat ingestion and exposure to 
NCreased the tolerance to exogenous ketone bodies, which indicated 
y cold and dietary fat augmented the ketone body oxidation mechanisms 
* the extrahepatic tissues 

The liver lipides of rats were fractioned before and after fasting. In 


le pre-fast ] livers, it was found that cold functioned as a lipotropic agent 
Чай 


Кей ir 
tili 


neutral fat. The effect of fasting on liver lipides was most 

ı decreasing the neutral fat fraction. The participation and 
Ea of the liver lipide fractions in the process of ketone body forma 
LT In fasting animals are hos d. 


A STUDY OF THE PURINE AND PYRIMIDINE BASES 
IN CULTURES OF ENTAMOEBA TERRAPINAE 
by VERNON JACK FULLER * 


In this study, cultures of Entamoeba terrapinae, substrain 100, 4 
species representative of the genus Entamoeba and cultures of the 2550 
ciated bacterial flora were examined for the purine and pyrimidine bases 
characteristic of nucleic acids commonly found in animal, plant, and bac 
terial cells. : 

Two main types of nucleic acid have been described in the literatu 
One type, desoxyribose nucleic acid, occurs in the nuclei-like particles 1 
bacteria and fungi and also in the nuclei of higher animal and plant Ce $ 
On hydrolysis, desoxyribose nucleic acid yields the purine bases, aden” 
and guanine; the pyrimidine bases, cytosine and thymine; a sugar, cid, 
desoxyribose; and phosphoric acid. The second type of nucleic tail 
ribose nucleic acid, occurs in the cytoplasm and nucleolus of animal, P am 
and bacterial cells. On hydrolysis, ribose nucleic acid yields the pe 
bases, adenine and guanine: the pyrimidine bases, cytosine and urach» 
sugar, d-ribose; and phosphoric acid. „Бове 

Amoebae, being in the animal kingdom, should contain desoxy™ to 
nucleic acid as do other animals. However, parasitic amoebae peto 
be an exception because desoxyribose nucleic acid cannot be demonst e 
in the nuclei by the classical Feulgen staining technique. The E 
have been studied by few investigators and such studies as have been ™ 
have given contradictory results. . able t? 

In view of these confusing cytochemical results, it seemed desira? and 
employ other chemical techniques, such as paper chromatography “şe 
spectrophotometry, as a means of determining the presence of desoxy п 
nucleic acid in cultures of Entamoeba terrapinae. n, 

After subjecting cultures of the organisms to two cycles ot its 
and thawing, microscopic examination of the material obtained 1€ 


ezing 


Q4] was 

. Р > pus . ateria . 

no recognizable fragments of amoebae. The resulting NEC nucle! 

centrifuged and then subjected to nuclei isolation procedures. ll of the 
were observed. Therefore, it was assumed that essentially 4 ; 


. 
nuclear material was present in the supernatant fluid. The nucleic # 
were then removed from the supernatant fluid by employing : 
chloroacetic acid method of Schneider. 

Aliquots of the nucleic acid fractions were examined spectrophor 
cally for the two types of nucleic acid. Ribose nucleic acid was oa ose 
in all preparations by employing the orcinol reaction. Desox dhe 
nucleic acid was not detected in any preparations by utilizing »D 
* B.S. 1951, University of Maryland; M.S. 1953, The George Washington Univers ry esse ; 


^ i ifin, 
conferred June 4, 1958 Professor in charge of research: Angus Maclvor Gri 
Bacteriology 


omet 
etectئ‎ 
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"action. It 


nr 
the 


was not surprising that desoxyribose nucleic 
icterial fractions, alth ugh 
Mall bacteria stud: 


ı studied, since the freezing 
M two, T} 


acid was absent 


the acid has been shown to be present 


thawing cycles were limited 


: s work is in agreement with other investigators who have 
' 
"Own that at least fifteen 


“lore bacteria sl OW 
The remaini g portion of the nuclei 


n E 5 
‚Mess. The dried nucleic a 1 fractions were hydrolyzed to the respec- 
In . . 


and 
Cycles o 


t ireezing and thawing are required 


roscopic eviden 


ce of disintegration. 


id fractions were evaporated to 


€ purine and pyrimidine bases by 12 N perchloric ; at 100 C for 
pe hour as suf Marshak and Vogel. 
The | 


nucleic icid hydrolysates were then 
phy mL: : : 
"IY. This technique was « 1osen because paper chromatography has 
Proven a highl 


1 
ly successful method of 


subjected to paper chramatog- 


den . : 
еп separating the purine and 


| t i 
bases in small amounts of nucleic acid 


"Imidine 


By employing descending paper chromatog 


phy 


the isopropanol 


ric acid solvent syst 
hoy rs at 30 C 


of Wyatt, the bases were resolved after 


n 1 ases were detected on the paper strips by 
tir absorption of ultrovi let light. The areas of interest were marked. 
Et Out, and the material eluted from the paper with 0.1 N hydrochloric 
ч, The elution period was sh y shaking for one and one-half 
rs, The eluates were then examined spectrophotometrically, Read 
88 wer le in the wave len; range of 240-290 millimicrons. 


Criteria used for tl 


identi 


fication of a base detected in the amoebic 


hd h. : " К 

> b nucleic acid fractions were: 

7 The maximum wave length as compared to that of the respective 
1 

Wn commercial base 


Rf value as compared to a standard run under the same con- 


ratios of 


at selected wave lengths as compared to 


Tun under the same conditions and to those previously es- 


ıtıon techniques were validated using commercial 


1 
imidines ıcleic acids 
bases ch racte of ribose cid derived from other 
Th Were found: adenine, gi 1e, cytosine, uracil. 
* Pyrimidine bases thvm ne and 5-methylcytosine were not detected 
“Ny 


Preparation. 


| . 

” amount of purine and pvrimi line bases observed in the hydroly zed 
° acid tractions were consistent in four of the five preparations 
" racti t f 
ved ¢ E s ы 
».. from the imoe cultures. The purine bases adenine and 
Tine . 1 о e ye Ў 
E" Were present in gre r amounts than were the pyrimidine bases 
“SI . . . q. " 

E ne and uracil. 'The ratio of purine bases to pyrimidine [ es was 
“тү E : 


ximately 2:1 
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In the case of the bases observed in the hydrolyzed nucleic acid frac 
tions derived from cultures of the associated bacterial flora, the pyrimidine 
bases cytosine and uracil were found to be predominant. 

The absence of desoxyribose nucleic acid in the amoebae studied pre“ 
sents the possibility that the ribose neucleic acid found may be unique an 
be responsible for the transfer of genetic information. Howeveh the 
possibility should not be overlooked that desoxyribose nucleic acid may 
| be present in such a minute amount that it defies detection or that it 15 
detectable only in certain phases of development. zal 

It is also possible that the ribose nucleic acid isolated is of a spec 
type and contains some physiological properties of each of the two types 
of nucleic acids. This possibility is in line with the concept advanced PY 
several investigators. ; $ 

Theories as to the function of ribose nucleic acid are based on circu 
stantial evidence and await perhaps better methods of nucleic acid no * 
tion and the designing of more decisive experiments for examining 6 
chemical and physiological properties of ribose nucleic acid. uch ! 
vestigations may show that ribose nucleic acid does play an 
genetic role. 


important 


GROWTH OF EQUINE ENCEPHALOMYI LITIS VIRUS 
IN MONOLAYER AND SUSPENDED 
CULTURES OF L CELLS 
FRANK MERRIL HARDY * 


16 is the prin purpose of this investigation to report on the kinetics 
Y growth and cyt pathology 1 

volving Venezuelan equine en 
Pure” 1: - 


With VE E y 
Since the 


m the cell-virus interaction in- 
litis (VEE) virus and Earle's 


L cell strain. Initially, this problem was concerned solely 


is growth in conventional monolayer cultures; however, 
suspended tissue culture system was more convenient for certain 
Purposes, data were accumulated on VEE 
doth these 
tissue cult 


virus growth as a function of 


with VEE virus in 


systems. А review of the articles concerned 


ure systems has shown that the growth of this “neurotropic” 
Vir - : : а - 
US сап be supported by a number of extra-neural tissues including: 
Micke . 
іскер embryo, human ute rus, and the HeLa cell. 


h Survey of var 


h lous tissue cultures was undertaken to select a suitable 
Ost Which 


ti would show a high susceptibility to VEE virus and yield high 
er . 1 " ur e 
f Sin a reasonable time. Eight monolayer cell cultures consisting of 
Er Ios aad mor lon ¿dul ¡ TE 
Dont sa emb nouse ung aduit guinea pig and 
"Onke Ley . 1 1 З б 
Е. Kidney lines: Maben, L, human conjunctiva, 


l liver were scr 
Sup 

“рог УЕЕ 
* 


ve ; . 1 M s . 
Т, Supported growth of virus wl 'n 10° but not 10* mouse intracerebral 


MIC) гр, 1 


ml were introduced into t 


isceptibility. All tissue cultures tested 
irus growth. Chang human conjunctiva cell strain, how- 


lture Observations of 
ires, or of fixed and stained cells, s теғ: that the virus induced 


hog nic eftect (CPI in hur 


iver and monkey kidney be- 


K er the peak titer. The L cells showed a CPE after peak titer 
tte but n t when inoc d with І | MIC LD,„/ml although a peak 
к оа ing that ind iced by the h gher inoculum was evident. The 
Ti Activa cultures showed little or no CPE regardless of test inoculum. 
ка cell was selected "»- г additional exploratory and correa 
reason e its to сапу out the objectives = ge work tor the follow ing 
| 8: (1) i highl and yielded high titers even with 


a result of infection occurred 
ell population underwent rapid growth 
(4) since the population repre- 
Progeny of a single cell isolation, it was highly probable that 


Ca m . mr . 
À lls Were uniformly susi eptible to VEE virus infection. This proved 


sity; M S. in P.H. 1951, University of North Carolina; Ph.D. 
1 г ıt in charge of research: Mary Louise Robbins, 


Chief, Virology II Branch, Fort Detrick; 


1а or of Bacte 
^ Consulta 
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Various media and nutrient additives were compared in order to sele 


an appropriate L cell growth medium. A nutrient medium, i.e., 
containing 20 per cent horse serum (199% HoS4) was found to sup 
excellent growth of L cells. ; 

An experiment to determine the threshold dose necessary for infection 
of these cells showed that a dose as low as 1 MIC LD» could infect? 
monolayer L cell culture. 

An experiment was performed to compare the suspended L cel 
system with the results already obtained for the infected monolayer 
cell culture system. Results of this experiment showed that * 
virus titer yields in the suspended culture system were comparable to te 
monolayer cultures discussed previously both in virus yield and the dura- 
tion required to attain this maximum. The results, however, showed 4 
drop in titer in the 10° MIC LD,/ml inoculated culture which W^ 
more rapid than that in the 10* inoculated culture and strongly sugges“ 
an inactivation of virus due to pH drop. When the pH was contre led 
the inactivation of virus was minimized. 

With respect to inactivation of VEE virus, the following env 


7 


port 


1 culture 


iron- 


| з А ME the 
| mental factors were studied: (1) the rate of thermal inactivation of (2) 
virus at 37 C under both stationary and agitated culture conditioni О, 

ай 


the rate of virus inactivation at certain hydrogen ion concenti: { 
(necessary for cell growth); and (3) the rate of virus inactivation 
—55 C. 

Results of these individual studies have shown: (1) that about E 
decrease in titer per 16 hours and 1 log in 9 hours occurred at a tempos) 
ture of 37 C under stationary and agitated conditions, respectively; 
that even a more rapid decline in titer occurred through lowere Р 
and/or virus diluent; and (3) that the virus was stable at 55 G for 
months. f 

| One-step type growth curves of VEE virus were performed 1 


1-log 


ne 


saw 


= 


n mono 


4H layer L cell culture. * Jipse 
A slight decrease in the supernatant titer indicated that an ec 
phase may have occurred during the first 4 hours of 37 C incu 
Further investigations of this phase were performed in the suspen н, 
culture system. An exponential growth phase next occurred which cu h 
nated at a peak titer of 10”* MIC LD,/ml in 12 to 16 hours; de 
titers were prevalent until after 68 hours. In view of the thermal к 
vation rate, the latter results suggested a long, continuous virus reer 
period. An experiment was carried out to investigate this further: ak 
| washing out excess supernatant virus at 12-hour intervals after the ga 
virus titer, subsequent 37 C incubation showed renewed virus growt ге 

each washing. Thus, after the peak titer is attained, infected ces 
lease virus continuously. 


patio® 


0 
ur 1 ds y У „< due t 
The cytopathogenic effects induced in monolayer L cell cultures 
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VEE infection were not observed at the peak titer, but appeared relatively 
ate in the constant release phase, 


The cytopathology was 


irst manifest 
Sa slightly rounding up of cells 
ШЗ 


(er 
tg 


about 12 hours after the maximum virus 
During each additional 12-h 


period of incubation, progressive 
€nerative changes in the culture occurred. including a decrease in the 
Raining intensities of the nuclear membrane and cytoplasm, cytoplasmic 
"cuolization, nuclear pycnosis, 


id increasing amounts of cellular debris. 
A Suspended L cell culture was infected to determine virus yield and 
e ч . 1 

el] Counts in order to compare the y 


Ose of the monolayer system. Results of this experiment showed that 
; 


us yield and cytopathology with 


* cell counts dropped 
ters the 
Nd ¢ 


s the cytopathology increased. At maximum 


virus yields per cell were approximately equal for monolayer 


uspended cell cultures. 


Е : : 
“П experiment to demonstr ite the suspended cell 


| system the various 


“Owth phases found in monolayer 
M . 3 

“nt made use of cell and s 
Nt pr 


culture was performed. This experi- 


uperr 


titers in addition to the washing 
1 1 1 . 1 

Ocedure used for demonstration of the constant release phase shown 
бо: . 

“lin lly in tl e mon | iyer system. Resı lt 


ts of this experiment have 
Mown an ол]; | 


an eclipse phase 


ET. ; ed » a 
decrease in infectious activity) of 3-4 hours 


the beginning of 37 C incubation. An exponential increase of intra- 
“lular virus accompanied by an exponential increase of extracellular 
YS occurred until peak titer (about 12 hours). This phase has been 
“med the se of acti ‹ growth and release. Relatively 
tant tit shown in rnatant and cell samples from the 
the 52d ho incubation. These constant titers, 
a continuous virus producti nd release of new in- 
, N 1 vi rrowth during this I was sufficient 
Dalance virus inactivation and, in fact, occurred at a still higher rate if 
“natant virus was washed out at ny time in this phase. Cytopathol 
Which o urred relatively late t T. 
d to th ir f entratior the 
entr ition was necess to ir e subsequent cytopathology than to 
duc, in infection. Adsorption studies have shown that most of the 
‘ls had orbed most of the virus in 15 minutes when a high virus 


LD input y ( s used 


INTENSITY DIFFERENCE LIMENS FOR NARROW 
BANDWIDTHS OF NOISE AT VARIOUS 
PULSE LENGTHS 
by RICHARD MORTON MICHAELS * 


: | " Se 4 | ‚idths 
Previous research on frequency discrimination of narrow bandwi 


ул. ss | : : ased above 
of noise uncovered a paradox. As the noise bandwidth increased 40” 
frequency 


8 cps, frequency discrimination deteriorated, as expected, because 3 
idth Wû 


localization became less precise. However, as the noise bandw E 
decreased below 8 cps, instead of an improvement of frequency discrimi A 
tion, a further deterioration was observed. These bandwidths have » 
interesting property: to the listener, the signal appears to Wax and yt 
That is, their envelopes fluctuate at a rate slow enough to be percept ity 
This fluctuation, it was conjectured, might result in poorer in 
discrimination. Now, if frequency discrimination were, in fact, depen ^ 
upon intensity discrimination, then the paradox may be resolved. * 
although frequency localization is improved by bandwidth reduction, » 
tensity discrimination may be degraded, preventing reduction et 
frequency DL. One way in which such an interdependence may exis 
to assume that the auditory system acts as an envelope detector.  . oq 
The present study was an attempt to examine intensity discrimina í 
for narrow bandwidths of noise within the framework of this mode tion, 
the auditory system were to act as an envelope detector in discrimina 
the difference threshold may be predicted by the nature of the env t 
variations in the stimulus and by the nature of the model. AssuminE yt 
model contains a low pass filter of the order of 6 cps bandwidth, istics 
hypotheses were stated. Each defines how variations in the character! 
of the stimulus envelope would affect intensity discrimination. 
The first hypothesis was that for signals with envelopes am 
smoothed perceptually, the intensity difference limen will be the shold 
in 


that af 


pim . А А hre 
Thus, for stimulus bandwidths greater than 8 cps the difference t е in 


should be the same. Consequently, intensity discrimination W! 


dependent of the frequency spectrum of the stimulus. in the 
= ; e . А : ions 1 
The second hypothesis was that for signals in which fluctus per 

envelope are perceptible, the intensity difference will rise. үгел 


ceptible variations increase the uncertainty of a judgment © vist 

differences, thus causing a rise in threshold. Furthermore, st peas 

threshold should be greater as the rate of envelope fluctuation я reduc 
A third hypothesis was that elimination of envelope variations 


red 
pT چن‎ y conter $ 
* B.S. 1949, Bates College; А.М. 1953, The George Washington University; һр [slm 
June 4, 1958. Consultant and Professor in charge of research: Irwin polae i З р 
tion Presentation Section, Operational Applications Laboratory, Bolling Air Force 
Consultant in Experimental Psychology, The Graduate Council; Curtis Edward 
Professor of Psychology. 
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"1 in stimulus duration will « liminate differences in discrimination among 


g 
mul; having different rates of 


ctuation 

Finally, 1 hypothesis м tat related to t ition from 
ceptible env. O V tion in the s envelope 
R this region ( 11C q ges may occur in tl n ope. This 
"Ange should be perceptible a like fluctuations, increase the uncer 
"Inty of intensity j stimuli with different rates of fluc- 
lation, there is range of pulse lengths in wiidit this monotonic change 
"il Occur. Th ude ll generally be higher in those stimuli with 
“higher rate of fluctuation. us, tl 1 be differences in threshold 
Athis transition region, and stimuli with higher rates of envelope fluctua 


"а should yield intensity difference limens greater than stimuli with 
Wer rates. 


"order to obtain the re quired range of envelope characteristics, filtered 
‚dom noise 


was used, By controlling bandwidth, the rate of envelope 
| uation could be varied over a wide range. 


By controlling pulse length, 
че ] un b. 
Number of fluctuations could be varied 


lid I 


Also, by controlling pulse 


Е, envel opes could be obtained which changed only monotonically over 
le dy + $ 


uration of the stimulus 


p Our bandwidths of noise centered at 800 cps were 


used: 0.5, 2, 8, and 
› PS, and also a pure tone at 800 


t cps. Four pulse lengths were used: 
7 I I g 

4 20 e x ке: s - 

te 128, 212, 2048 msec. The widest two bandw 
е 80 hig! 


iths have a fluctuation 
ti hat the auditory system cannot follow and therefore smoothes 
le 

*hvelope, However, the enve ype of the two г 


ty 

"d 
le so slowly der their changes : 
Y the a 


rrow bandwidths fluc- 
le. For these two, smooth 


à 1 
tory system will be ineffective. 


ы longest pulse length is sufficientl 
tuations 
паре 


ly long for one or more envelope 


to occur for hs. The shortest pulse length will 
“te any perception of 
“Widths, The two 
iia monotonic variations in either or both of these narrow band 


The Ў 


in „ PParatus for the experiment was composed of a stimulus genera 


ange in envelope for the two narrower 


pulse 1 ill permit the т 
late puise leng gths wil permit the occur- 


Or "stem; a timing and control system; 


a measurement system. 


7 `a d first, two identical norma 1 resonan E — 8Ó used. Both had 
idth р which were variable in steps each of which doubled the band- 
th th he center frequency of each was at 800 cps. The output power 
ker filters was equated by attenuation; switched; and filtered again. 
May amplific: ation the noise signals were presented to the 


listener 
rally through headphones. 

i ; cm 

ing and control was accomplished using a series of relays. The 

ton of closur 


Was 


" e of these relays and the intervals between their opera- 


adjustable. The interval between two noise pulses was fixed at 
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5 „ 3 . 4 
250 msec, while the interval between pairs of pulses was fixed at 


seconds. 

In order to determine the decibel difference between pulses, an energy 
measuring system was developed. The voltage of each pulse of à per 
to be compared was squared and integrated. This integrated voltage 5 
the first pulse was stored until the second pulse was integrated. T "x 
the two intergrals were divided. The ratio was then converted into his 
decibel differences ranging + 3 db about zero in 1 db steps. Finally, Y 
difference was converted to digital form for storage on punched tape e 

The method of constant stimulus differences was used to determine t 
threshold. The subjects heard two pulses in succession and judge 
whether the second of the two was louder than the first. Using U 
forced choice technique, pairs of pulses were presented until at deci i 
judgments were obtained for each of the 6 stimulus categories. 
ach of the six st 


termining the proportion of louder judgments for e : уйш 
classes an ogive was constructed for each subject. The intensity differe 
limen was defined as the probable error of the fitted distribution. 
same procedure was employed to obtain the DL’s for the pure tone. A 
The results of this study generally confirmed the initial nyo 
It was found at the 2048 msec pulse length that there were no differen 
among thresholds obtained for the 8 cps and 32 cps bandwidth dons 
pure tone. This confirmed hypothesis one that where envelope fluctuat of 
were smoothed, the difference limen would be the same regardless 


EA ne | | . 
bandwidth. Thus, the intensity difference limen was independent > 
It was the same j 
and thu 
a 81 


frequency spectrum for wide bandwidths of noise. 
stimuli whose envelopes were smoothed by the auditory system 
equivalent. At the 2048 msec pulse length, however, there was 
nificant increase in threshold when the noise bandwidth was 
cps and an even greater increase when reduced to 0.5 cps 
Therefore, at 2048 msec, the second hypothesis was validated, d rise 
that for pulses in which fluctuations were perceptible, the DL wow 
inversely with bandwidth. р ces 
Analysis further showed that there were significant differen = 
thresholds among the four bandwidths for 512 and 2048 пес dd 
lengths. There were no significant differences, however, among the 
bandwidths for pulse lengths of 32 and 128 msec. This confirme". 


. К А i si two 
third hypothesis which was when envelope fluctuations in pec 
ПЕЕ ? { S e 
rower bandwidths were eliminated, by reduction of pulse гапа 


differences in thresholds among all 4 bandwidths would also be eli 


d pur 
with 


The intensity difference limens for 8 and 32 cps bandwidth an 

tone decreased exponentially over pulse length which was сопу” ‚пай 
similar measurements. For the 0.5 cps and 2 cps bandwidth the M. pand- 
in threshold over pulse length was very different from the wid ой 


А funct! 
widths. In the 0.5 cps bandwidth, the threshold vs. pulse length 
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Fae «Tr» А E i : А e ome 
р U” shaped with a minimum in the region of 128-512 msec. Thresh 
ds for the 2 cps bandwidth showed very little change as pulse length was 


Mreased ; much less than the wider bandwidths. 


Use lengths. This trend toward a minimum was explained on the 
the low envelope slope expected for this bandwidth at these 
se lengths, coupled with little loss in discrimination due to pulse 
gth alone, 

Th 
N 


le results of this study suggest that three processes are required for 
description of intensity dis rimination. One process refers to the fact 


Nat discrimination improves with pulse length. This suggests that pulse 
Meth is analogous to sample size in the sense that the larger the amount 
Information presented to the system, the more reliable is its discrimina- 
On, A second process refers to peripheral smoothing. When the rate 
" luctuation is greater than around 6-10 cps, the variations are elimi- 
“ed. It is by this peripheral smoothing that « 


= t re is the same 
che Ide bands of noise and pure tones. L inally, a third process is a 

Т order statistical smoothing. This is indicated by virtue of the fact 
at discrimination is still possible with perceptibly varying stimuli. 


y IS research generally validates the use of an envelope detector model. 
| * auditory system does appear to operate in a manner consistent with 
. model. The results suggest that the auditory system operates as if 
ere à circuit containing a normal resonant filter having a bandwidth of 

cps. This is followed by a nonlinear element which in turn passes 
М а low pass filter of 6-10 cps bandwidth. 7 


1e output of the low pass 
w OPerates a statistical decision process. This detects differences 
“Ween the characteristics of the distributions generated by the stimulus 
ê within the auditory system. 
ы ing the results of this research to the data on frequency discrimi- 
› does, indeed, lead to the conclusion that frequency discrimination 
du dent u 
„Ча linear equation derives in whi 
Е" ро h of the input filter and the 
» ly difference limen. Where the intensity DL is constant, as in wide 
Noise, th 
ise 


pon intensity discrimination. From the envelope detector 


1 the frequency difference limen 
| 


upon two variables: bandwid 


e frequency DL rises directly with noise bandwidth. For 


p cumuli whose bandwidths are less than 8 cps in which the intensity 
е5 sc 
Poy 

, Oved | 


> does the frequency DL even though frequency localization is 
e 


y the bandwidth reduction. The only additional requirement 


Prediction of frequency discrimination is that detection of differ- 
3 take 


the 


t 
t 
1 


у ѕ place on that portion of the input filter characteristic having 
оре. 
tom th t е 11 - 
1 the envelope detector model it is possible to suggest certain 


ais | FF С 


E 


'4 


i 
1 
і 
i 


zi 
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neurological correlates. By means of the mechanism of reciprocal overlap 


the deformation pattern on the basilar membrane may be sharpen’ 
What is especially important is that the gradient of that activity patter 
active 40 
: . ^ a : in 
inactive regions in the central nervous system. For only by detecting 
e : Men ; a 
changes in rate of neural activity that occur along such a border © 


precise discrimination occur. Detecting changes in rate of neural activ Y 
in order 


be sharpened in order to obtain a near-discontinuity between 


are, in essence, the detection of changes in intensity. However, 
, 


bition 
is 100 
nt an 


to obtain a sharp border, a synchrony in neural firing is require‘ 
only through periodic discharge can there be established the inhi 
and facilitation required for sharpening. Whenever pulse length 
short or stimulus intensity is too low, there is an insufficient amou 
rate of activity to bring these sharpening mechanisms into play. 
'The neurological processes suggested generally lead to the sat 


loei . ; sJectrica 
clusion as the analogue. However, the input filter extant in the elect 
the пеш 


ne con“ 


appears in the nervous system to be an end product ol 
у : ‚mission, 20 

peration. It seems most reasonable that translation, transmiss коту 
ө . ; : 1 100: 
analysis occur simultaneously and continuously at all levels of the auc 


system. 
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_ SOME ASPECTS OF THE ECONOMIC IMPACT OF 
OREIGN AID ON AN UNDERDEVELOPED COUNT RY: 
ГНЕ CASE OF PAKISTAN 
AZIZALI FARRUKH MOHAMMED * 
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elsewhere, realize the additive contribution of aid in a noninvestment 
sector. We must therefore examine the use of aid of all types in the 
perspective of the allocation of total resources (i.e., foreign aid piu 
domestic resources) in order to detect any possible substitutions whi 
would make the investment end-result of aid either more or less than 
the aid received and designated “investment aid." It is necessary ® 
examine not only the pattern of resource utilization established ie 
given aid program but also to speculate on the pattern that would no^ 
emerged if aid had not been forthcoming. This demands essentially e 
exercise of judgment and the task is further complicated by the = 
sideration that alternative uses cannot be unequivocally defined becausf 
of the complex of internal connections between one application © : 
sources and another. 


It is argued that some judgments might nevertheless be attempted i 
individual country situations if there exist technological or instituto 
limitations on the aid-receiving country's ability to substitute а! E 
domestic resources and vice versa. Alternatively, a country's circu 4 
stances might provide some basis for determining with reasonable ass¥ 
ance in what directions any substitutions could occur. 

p is to de A 


purpose, aid is treated as analogous to an inflow of foreign © 


unit of time. It is shown that if unemployed domestic resource 2 
геѕо 


and can be absorbed in the investment sector or if domestic tal in 
to 


can be diverted without inflation from the consumption sector, 


vestment may be greater than the value of aid received. also 
ral but 


Aid not only represents an increment to resources in gene his for- 
> i 


provides command over scarce imported resources. Because 0! t есір" 
eign exchange aspect of aid, its maximum contribution may be the pe^ 
rocal of the import co-efficient of investment outlays if (1) imports hin û 
be combined with local resources either in fixed proportions ОГ ir 
limited range of proportions; (2) domestic resources cannot be 7 
formed at the margin into foreign exchange resources; (3) the p (4) 
content of investment is independent of the availability of aid; an 

the complementary domestic resources are available. e 


а r 
с А А e " . tion a 
Some other ways in which aid may contribute to capital format 


then enumerated. In particular, the strategic role which an а! t 
gram would play in launching the aid recipient's economy into à ei 
self-sustaining growth is emphasized. Finally, it is argued that 1 id is 
try can maintain the rate of investment made possible by aid, E 
withdrawn, only if the domestic rate of savings can be raised z d es 
and provided the necessary directional changes can be accomplishe® 

pecially in the foreign trade sector. 
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AID AND MONETARY STABILITY 


The monetary impact of aid is treated in terms of whether its primary 
impact is deflationary or inflationary (i.e., whether there is a net sub- 
action or addition to the flow of current spending on domestic output). 

le case of an aid-financed import surplus can be compared with the 
Normal” case of a balance of payments deficit financed out of a coun- 
Ys foreign exchange reserves in order to determine whether there are 
My deviations from the ordinarily deflationary effects of the “normal” 
The device of the “counterpart fund” introduced into U, $. aid 
овгат is found to contain a major possibility of deviation because the 
def 


ationary impact of an aid financed import surplus is made contingent 
Хоп the 


Case, 


subsequent disposal of local currency proceeds deposited in the 
"ind. The balance between receipts into and expenditures from the 
nds provides a first approximation to the monetary pan act of aid. It is 
"ted, however, that expenditures must include not оп] y those actually 
“corded as “releases” from counterpart funds but also any “unreleased” 
Mances which may have been indirectly “used up” by the aid receiving 
ernment through anticipatory spending or the offsetting of 


deficit 
Mancin; g via the banking system. 


The Be is extended to cover all aid-generated local currency 
a elpts and all aid-induced local currency spending, whether passing 
tough counterpart funds or not. In order to determine the monetary 
расе of these flows, it is necessary to find out how the purchases of 
Т 


imports (inflows) and the purchases of domestic output (outflows) 
't financed. 


Aid commodities are then grouped under four types, and their income- 
vit drawin; g or income-gener: ating y characteristics are examined. It is 


„ucluded that the more heavily weighted the aid program is in favor of 
l : 
A itary or investment items, the ; 


\апсеѕ that it will generate 
tionary pressures, unless offset through appropriate policies in the 
c Teceivj ing country. Next, it is suggested that the monetary effects of 

ud ar - >ы“ ve 1 , 

М аге derived not only for changes in the level of purchasing power 
азо via aid-ir i i 


d-induced changes in bution. Certain propositions 

te advanced relating to any additional effects aid might have by bring- 

8 about changes gs current availabilities. A contractive effect on do- 

in tic money in omes due to a rise in real income is premised on a mar- 
a 


» ? he > 
h Propensity to consume of less than unity, with res pect to changes 
Tea] 


h income. Next, de increase of money-work associated with the 
0Ce 


>S Of integrating aid supplies into the domestic income flow is found 


a deflationary effect, provided there are no excess balances and 
i 


p omis possible in the use of cash balances. Finally, it is argued that 
à ‚ "Beregate real consumption is not independent of relative prices, 
"Bes in the latter due to the introduction of-aid will bring about 
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changes in real income which will have inflationary or deflationary 16" 


sults. 
AID PROGRAMS IN PAKISTAN 


This chapter outlines the main features of the Pakistan economy t° 
show that the country falls within the group of underdeveloped coun- 
tries to which the analytical framework is confined by the set of assump- 
tions enumerated in the introductory chapter. This is followed by û 
description of aid programs during the period 1951-57 with reference to 
(1) the sources of aid, (2) the contents of aid, and (3) its speed f? 
utilization. It is found that the principal aid-giving country has been 
the United States followed by the Colombo Plan powers, the Unite 
Nations and its specialized agencies. Of total aid allotments of $1.1 
billion, roughly $331.10 million is inferred to have been military aid. 0 
the non-military aid, approximately 55 per cent is classified as invest 
ment type aid followed by consumer goods aid accounting for 35 per cent 
and intermediate goods for the remainder. The annual share of invest 
ment type aid has been declining relatively to other types and suggest 
the gradual broadening of aid programs from the financing of develop- 
ment projects in the public sector exclusively to the general support s 
the economy as a whole. Large variations in the rate of utilization 9 
aid are partly explained by differences in commodity mix and by admin 
istrative considerations. The rate of utilization is slowest in the к һе 
capital assistance. In addition to delays affecting all types of aid, t х 
lack of well prepared development projects in Pakistan is considered ® 
having been a major factor in lagging utilization of investment type alt 


Alp IN RELATION TO Economic DEVELOPMENT IN PAKISTAN 


The framework of Chapter II is applied to Pakistan. In the per 
tive of the country’s economic situation and the policies pursued in гесе, 
years, it is argued that the component of total aid which had an inv 
ment end-result is much greater than the amount of investment kid 
aid itself. This conclusion is based on the propositions that (1) the = 


А Н t 
jeeting 
for mn have 


requirements for imports in all sectors; (2) if the country WO тр” 
had to рау for all the “mandatory” imports in the defense and com a 
tion sectors, there would have been little or no margin for invest 

imports; and (3) to the extent that non-investment type al change 
such mandatory imports it released the country’s own foreign e 


, . > 
try's own foreign exchange resources were inadequate 


негер e Ag ben 
resources for investment purposes. Military aid is found to p ed, it 
fited the defense sector exclusively. Of the non-military aid ut! pur 
is estimated a -f ras use cpanding cons tion Oi 
ated about one-fourth was used for expanding consump certain 


military establishment, or applied to U. S. uses. After making ' 


х s 5 : are 
adjustments, the remaining aid expenditures of about $400 million 
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E160 billion) because of the substanti investment spending made 
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Ше monet ry character of these aid-induced flows is ermined with 
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Possib] | 
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Skest that in the absence of aid the country would have cut down 
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primarily on the imports of investment goods and secondarily of - 
sumer goods, It is calculated that the inflows resulting from the sale 9 
the additional consumer goods made possible by aid would be roug y 
Rs. 0.5 billion. These inflows would be almost entirely deflationary, : 
cause consumer groups would not be expected under prevailing conditio" 
to finance them, except through reduced spending on domestic output: 
The remaining aid-related receipts are then attributable to purchases үз 
investment goods. Since aid-induced expenditures not met out of coun 
part funds were also for investment purposes, the problem of ee 
ing the monetary significance of the remaining aid inflows of roughly | 2 
1.1 billion and outflows of Rs. 1.8 billion thus resolves itself largely p 
a question of how investment spending was financed in Pakistan 1n rece 
years. It is concluded from a study of financing possibilities that prs 
of the aid-induced investment spending was inflationary in its genet. 
impact. While the private sector financed its share of investment pr 
ing largely through a dishoarding of idle balances, the public se 

drew on bank credit and its cash balances for the same purpose: hus 
either case, the purchases of investment imports (inflows) were w^ 
almost entirely neutral in their monetary impact while the purchases is 
domestic output (outflows) were almost entirely inflationary. if 
inflationary outcome is attributed to foreign aid in a conditional sense 

not a necessarily causal one. 


PHE GROWTH AND MORPHOLOGICAL 
DEVELOPMENT OF TWO PSITTACOSIS STRAINS IN 


TISSUE CULTURES 
by JULIUS EARLE OFFICER * 

lhe psittacosis-lymphogranuloma viruses have been extensively studied 
E Many investigators (reviewed by Weiss, 1955), 
lif > 

erences were noted between th 
1 ч " 1 : ө 

Чизїоп body morphology, cycle of growth of infectious virus, and the 
lect of the virus on the host cell. 
owth and | 


morphologi 


) al I < 
Relatively minor 


e members of the group with respct to 


However, the interpretations of the 
) al development of the members of the group by 
iffe e i 
"lerent invest gators have varied. 


investigation was initiated to Study and compare the growtn of 
sittacosis virus, the 


avirulent 6BC and the more 
"Шеп Borg, in tissue culture, so that the interaction between the virus 
X could be followed at the cellular level. Special attention was 
“en to the similarities or differences as a result oí (1) using two strains 


à PSittacosis which differ in vir (4) using two different 


Sue 
The 


a basis of the known 
j Mence of the virus strains for the host and the morphology of the in- 
‚dual cells wit a population. Both strains of virus multiplied equally 

In all embryonic mouse tissues 
s, cultures (EmLu) were used is the host cell for both strains in this 
|. gation because of their f ister proliferation rate over cell cultures 
‚тей trom other mouse organs (e.g., liver, heart), and also because 


le them more suitable for sub 


lence in vivo and 
Culture systems as host. 


tissue culture systems were selected on the 


investigated. Embryonic mouse lung 


mess and absence of inclusions m 

We oly 
"lent Cytochemic: 
D. 

„ mate 


studies. 


cell cultures were inve 


ated for susceptibility to psittacosis 


bh: n order to compare morpholo 
„у TUS wit 
UP 
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¿tion i 


h that observed in EmLu cultures. The human cell cultures 


Thus, in addition to 


human and animal cell cultures, 
hc Of the “stable” line offered the possibility for comparing the virus 
OC 

‚Ptibility 


act } 


in these cells with cells from tissues recently isolated from 
lost (EmLu). 


If l Cultures of С hang’s human liver, Cl 
- 


ng's human conjunctiva, and 
une human epithelial type 
12У Well. The Ch: 


t. : ee a 
\ Ubsequent virus studies because of the ease of maintaining and trans- 
Ууу 


supported the growth of the Borg strain 
nan liver cell cultures (CHL) were selected 
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9 : , ical 
ferring the cultures in the laboratory, and because of the morphologic 


structure of the cell. " 

m ee : А Earring te 

The preliminary experiments were concerned with factors affecting | ; 

А ә < м . ^ : ru 
virus absorption rate in tissue Cultures. These factors included pes 
: po 2 a 
concentration, temperature, the effect of agitation of the cultures, pH, ° 


salt concentration of the virus inoculum. 


ı ratio of virus to cell at the interface between the virus-containis 
- and cells was necessary to infect 10 per cent or more of Е 
cells. A tenfold dilution of tl virus caused a similar decrease in th 
number of infected cells obtained during the first growth cycle of (n 


virus. A high dose of Borg virus (10'* yolk sac LDw per ml) usu 
infected approximately 100 per cent of the cells in both EmLu an q 
cell cultures. On the other hand, 6BC at the same virus concentratió 
infected 90 to 95 per cent of the cells in EmLu cultures and only 5 y st 
per cent of the cells in CHL cultures. This observation was the A 
indication that there was a difference in the properties of the virus strat 
in vitro in these experiments. 

The rate of virus absorption at 22° C and 37° C was compared. 
sorption at 22° C was studied to find the time interval necessary 


imum virus absorption at a temperature that would not permit © in 
change 


at least limit virus growth. The results showed no significant hort 
ively $ 


rate of virus absorption between 22° С and 37° C for comparat 
absorption periods. The rate of absorption decreased with time 
probability this was due to the instability of the virus a 
atures. er 
: ¿ ё : .volutions P 
Agitating the virus inoculum with the cells at 120 revoluti > 


-d 
; 1: Р . g „тё ained 
minute resulted in about twice as many infected cells as were obt 


n 

The pH of the virus inoculum was tested over a range of 6.0 to 80. 1 
this range the pH of the inoculum did not influence the final percen 
of infected cells obtained. Further, a 75 per cent decrease M tion 
concentration of the balanced salt solution did not affect the ‚bee i 
rate. The virus was also absorbed by the cells when it was suspen 
distilled water, though at a decreased rate. HL cell 

Comparative studies of the growth of 6BC in EmLu and C is 
cultures demonstrated a difference in the susceptibility of the differen 
cultures to virus infection. When high inoculum doses of 6BC a 27 
to infect EmLu cultures, more rapid growth and a higher peak шея tite! 
obtained than when lower doses were used. The virus infec 
remained constant or decreased slightly the first 24 hours. Beis close! 
and 48 hours a rapid increase of virus titer was obtained. 
analysis of the first growth cycle of 6BC showed a decrease of virus tra 
intracellularly and extracellulary up to 20 hours. Thereafter jf 
cellular virus increased from a low of 10°” yolk sac LD» per ® 


stationary cultures. 


ximum of 10 
* extracellular vir 


I ; ; 
Morphological examinations of infected cells stained at dif erent time 


«vals revealed that the virus made its f 


ies increased in 


Mal bodies at about 12 hours. The 
Tm | 


а dense staming р 


by 16 hours. 


e plaque had 


\ . | ۰1 1 
eased in sıze and definite particles could be de 


trix, CHL cultures infe 


thin the plaque 


with 6BC showed about the same mor 
№ . ; 1 i . 
p. gical development and growth as was 


gi ı cultures n 

4 =“ 1 1 1 f | 

8 case, however, as a result of the low t uitures to 
; 1 1: 

C lower peak titers were obtained. sh« € Sli t 


Nopathosen 
h EBC «i 
lhe } 


iDser 
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1 р | 
y when infected with OBC w 


ved none, 


Chronic” ectıon 1n ll culture I $ have 
"A transferre 1 16 times over 5 [ d without « ge in virus 
xPtibility, The chronic state у part, attributed to the fact that 
a fairly constant low sint t A nfected 
© chroni tate was also relat tot virulence of the infecting virus 
A 
E* attempts to establish it th t more virulent Borg strain alwavs 
Ше їп destruction of t | 
Both cell strains were equally sus eptible to infection with Borg. This 
Tus Was able to proliferate more rapidly than ¢ BC and also presented 
Phologi ally different developmental forms, In daily growth curves 
mg heavy inocul doses ‹ п ediate rise in titer 
М detected by 24 hours whicl ntin , reaching a peak of 10°” yolk 
“LD, per ml by 48 hours. Cell « vas very intense at this 
Капа was usually complete by 72 hours 
lysis of the hrst growth cycle of Borg in each of the tissue culture 

reve 1 a progressive incı ntectious virus within the cell 

12 and 1( urs. Thereafter, the intracellular titer incr | 
EY r ing ‹ 20 to 24 hours ease in extracellular 
Us , 


racellular 


morphological forms in Borg infected cells, as shown in 


cocci that appeared. 'y were spread 


in the cytoplasm without any appa 


nt limiting membrane. 


desoxyribonuclei 


acid were demonstrated in all 


'termined by cytochemically stain 


onin Y, and toluidine blue used in 


enzymes. However, no difference 
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ninfected 


was obtained in the nucleic acid distribution of infected or no 
cells excluding the virus nucleic acid. 

'The initial phase of virus development was not dete 2 
microscopy. The refractive index of the first forms to appear (8 to 1 
hours) was only slightly different from that of the cytoplasm of the cell 
These forms increased in number and in refractive index, with a resulting 
decrease in size, as the infection progressed. Brownian movement er 
curred in the late vesicle stage. At the time the vesicle was enlarging û 
decrease was observed in the density of mature elementary bodies co?" 
tained within the vesicle. 

An overall comparison of the action of the two strains, 
on mammalian cells in vitro presented a possible correl 
known virulence in vivo. 


cted by phase 


6BC and Borg 
ation with their 


THE THEOLOGICAL BACKGROUND OF 
CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE’S 


THE TRAGICAL HISTORY OF DOCTOR FAUSTUS 
RAYMOND HOWARD RENO * 


The purpose of this dissertation is 


to study Christopher Marlowe’s 
he 


Tragical History of Doctor Faustus against the background of 16th 
“егу English theology. Al though there have been studies of the theol- 
Чу in Faustus, these have been cor nparatively brief and none h 
*ughly explored 16th century theology itself. 
пега] views of the theolo 
Yorks, Further, 


as thor- 
Most have relied upon 


derived often, indeed, from secondary 
in such studies, there has been little if any attempt to 
ke th heol E R mat; lationship to Re : 
€ theology of the nglish Reformation in its relations up to Keiorma- 
% - 
g n thought on the Continent. Thi 


C theology of Faustus only after detailed study of the theology of the 


Ntinental Reformation, fol lowed by an analysis of English Reformation 


i ogy. My thesis is that Doctor Faustus is not 
Мер» 


s dissertation, therefore, approaches 


an “atheistical pam- 
disguised in the form of a morality play but very definitely a 


бап drama of the English Reformation. 
? le first three chapters of this study explore the Reformation doctrines 
Justific 


> Continent and in England. 


ation on tl 
er. . 

tuse in 
Cause 


Justification is chosen 
рр the burning question is always that of salvation and 


no othe do trine was of equal importance to the Reformers 


y selves, Justification by faith is the basis, the central doctrine, of 
"lorm; ition theolog y, and 


3 all other doctrines derive both their character 
ing 
«import: ance from it. On it and its attendant doctrines, the Reforma- 


"1 broke most emphatically with medieval Catholicism. No other 
Met»: Se А ww Š ө > 
«tine, therefore, provides greater insight into the essential characteris- 
S of , 

he 


Re formation. 


Chapter I, “The Doctrine of Justification in 
On” . 


e Continental Reforma- 
di? begins with La 


a 
^ 


of death and damnation. From his 


tun, 99d Luther had been trou with extreme fear and in 1505 a 
ty, Of events occurred—climaxed by the famous thunderstorm—that 
"Tori; 


am. 1261 him into a monastery. There, however, he found no peace 


“Was beset by the most extreme scruples, believing himself certainly to 
ng ned f l 


“lem, 


de 


ая А TRES 1 * 
ог concupiscence which he took to be sınlul in itself. His 


therefore, was this: How can I be saved if it is 


ssible for 
9 avoid 


sinning ? 
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This is the general problem of the Reformation. Man with all his 
works is condemned and can do nothing but despair. The law deman M 
absolute perfection and therefore it cannot be fulfilled by man. Instea' 
it furthers man’s despair. The result is such indescribable agony that ! 
help did not come, man would have to give way to despair forever. 

Help must come, however, for it is unthinkable for Luther and the 
Reformation that man should continue to fluctuate in uncertainty. Doubt, 
further, is antagonistic to the very essence of Christianity, which is Los 
and peace". Luther begins, then, in fear and strives for a theology whic 
will provide him with security, with assurance of salvation. 
rity, for 
s wor $ 
e of his 
$ 


Despair, actually, is the first step in the process of finding secu 
when one despairs, he throws off all confidence in himself and hi 
and turns instead to God, trusting that God will save him in spit 
sins. This, as Luther found it in St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans, : 
justification by faith alone. Because of Christ's merits, God has forgive 
“us all former sins”: this fact the Gospel reveals, and the sinner to 
justified must lay hold of it through faith. Faith is defined as to gs 


not “of God, nor of his promises, nor of the forgiveness of sins + Men 
are justified “when they believe that they are received into favoh an 
their sins forgiven for Christ's sake. . . .” ; 
Security, therefore, is immediately established by this doctrine, d 
knowledge of one's sins and unworthiness cannot destroy one's per р, 
dence: in salvation, man's role is a passive one. By faith alone he has e 
giveness of sins . . . and although he had not satisfied the law, still 0, 
remaining sin is not imputed to him, but is included in the forgiven 
“He is accepted by God through grace and forgiveness, and regarded 
if he had no sins.” 
Developing from and related to the central doctrine of justification : 


"is : MUS the 
faith are a number of other doctrines, the chief of which are three 


doctrines of total corruption, of imputation, and of predestination. tion 
Against the traditions of scholasticism and humanism, the Reform? n 
asserted that man is totally corrupt. He is altogether flesh—body а” 
soul, intellect and will. “Whatever... we have from nature is сй, 
The source of human iniquity is the human heart itself, and there jon. 
since his every act is sinful, man can in no way cooperate in his айбы i 
It is necessary to recognize this fact, for only through an awareness od, 
can man sufficiently despair in himself and put his reliance upon 
thereby finding security. o the 
The doctrine of imputation holds that Christ's merits are imputed : rupt 
believer. Man can have no merits of his own, since he is totally с> А 
and his every act a sin. For the believer, however, his sins аге not hom 
puted” to him. “A Christian is not he which hath no sin, but he to W 


erent 
lle x 
Р Терг‹ b: te 1 Persever 
اء‎ e 
We fin 


however, 


1€ 
accepted in Europe 
acceptance was com- 


earted, and although for most 


n prov 


as widely 


ind, however, its 


red clearly Calvinist, 
ntagonism to Calvinism which 


the 


doctrines of 
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Chapters II and III trace the English Reformation theology of justifica” 
tion from 1536 to the Westminster Confession in 1647, Chapter Il dis 
cussing the English doctrinal statements and Chapter III the writings 0 
the theologians themselves. 

Chapter II shows that while Henry VIII was reluctant to embrace 
Continental doctrine, he permitted enough of it to enter into Englis? 
theology to serve his anti-papist purposes, giving encouragement there y 


: re ғ er 
to Reformers of a more extreme position, such as Cranmer. U 
ч ~ d ; = ye 
Edward VI, however, Cranmer and the early Reformers were giv 


of 1553 


much more freedom, the result being that the Forty-two Articles a 
Thirty- 


| were modeled on the Lutheran Augsburg Confession of 1530. The 
| nine Articles of 1562-63 were in turn based on the Forty-two Articles 4® 
iy also upon another Lutheran document, the Confession of Wiirtembert 
{| A study of the Articles reveals that, while their language is the result ч 
| “studied ambiguity”, on nearly every important point regarding justin? 
N tion (depravity, free will, good works, faith, and predestination) they E 
{ definitely Protestant and differ obviously from the modified Catholicis? 
of Henry VIII's last doctrinal statement, The King's Book. 
between 
lopment 
of su 
tion іл 


The rest of Chapter II surveys the conflict in English theology 
the Calvinists and their opponents as it is reflected in public deve 
until the Commonwealth. The conclusion drawn is that a study 
matters as the Lambeth Articles of 1595 and the English participa 
the Synod of Dort in 1618-1619 indicates that on the surface the Eng 
Church in general appeared Calvinistic but beneath that surface Tan 
definite antagonism to and distrust of Calvinist doctrine. 

Chapter III—studying the writings of such early English Reformen Я 
Bishop Hooper, Hugh Latimer, John Bradford, William Tyn bat 
Thomas Becon, Henry Bullinger, and Thomas Rogers—concludes d 
i the general picture of English theology as reflected in the public 
MI statements is also to be drawn from the writings of the theologians prace 
ү | selves. That is, the English writers were on the whole eager to emb! 
i the comforting doctrines of justification taught on the Continent 
were reluctant to accept certain consequences of those doctr 
ticularly the doctrine of irrespective reprobation. This con 
distrust of the extreme reaches of Calvinist theology—goes bac 
i to the quarrel between Henry VIII and Cranmer over the ¢ late 


ody of ™ 


ines, PY, 
flict^t 


| in the writings of Richard Hooker. Hooker, like the general b 
English theologians, accepted the Reformation doctrines of J 
and predestination but tried to establish free will and human cooper. р 
and was seriously disturbed by the doctrine of irrespective rep ic 
In this way he reflects that general attitude of the English Church v, 
nothing could make more clear than the uproar caused by the public 
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1 1624 of Richard Mo: tague's sarem. The public quarrel 


a 1 x i " 
ind the conferences on this book held at York Hi use in 1625 brought 
tome, as 


af +) - "- БА 
pernaps nothing previousiv had 


done, how hostile to English 
"nsibility w 


‹ 
vas fundamental Calvinism. From about this time, therefore, 
Ше cleavage in English theology that had begun as far back Henry 


as 


"III and had run beneath the surface since the end of Henry's reign now 
der 


gan to be : ipparent to all men. 


It is against this general theological background that Chapters IV and 
"study Christopher Marlowe's e Tragical History of Doctor Faustus. 
ntil recent years the criticism of the play | \ 

trable of 


aml 


traditional: it is a 


is an intellectual 
urlaine made in the image of his creator. However, a careful 
Nalysis of the play indicates 


“Ppose, it actually dea 
ind 


its morality form would lead one to 


1e theme of man's salvation through grace 
' repentance. Unravelling the theological threads, we find t 
"great signifi 

Mrticu] 


first one 


ance in the opening scene: Faustus 


rejection of his studies, 
irly divinity. He 
“att mors est” (Rom. and “Si pecasse negamus, fallimur et 


est in nobis veritatis” (I John 1:8 and using them as the major 


ws two texts from Scripture— "Stipendium 


premises of a syllogism concludes that man cannot be saved. 


"m 


eu However, even an Elizabethan schoolboy 
realized that the solution to the dilemma is that God's mercy 


"Divinity, 


1 
tervenes 


10 is 
} 


The answer is tha 


deliber 


and saves man in spite of his sins. Why, then, cannot Faustus, 


ı doc tor of tl eol logy perceive this? 


to the theology of the day, either Faustus 
ately forcing himself into atheism or he is a reprobate and by 


accor 


ition blind to God’s mercy—at least for him. Later scenes in the 
Y, particularly Act II, scenes 1 and 


stress Faustus’ inability to believe 
| 


ilysis the question whether or 


he can yet be saved and pose tor 
Ut F ; 
at th 


Iq? 
Ws 


tustus can repent. Exami 


theology of the day, one finds 


y 
Ne precise characteristic of the reprobate is blindness to the fact of 


Mercy—and h: irdness of 


"ith Marl 


| Two plays nearly contemporary 
owe’s Faustus, Nathaniel Woods’ 
Barnes’ The Devil's Ch 


te Conflict of Conscience 


1 : 1 . А 
ter, dramatize the stories of 


ious reprobates. Both plays correspond to the general theology in 
„ating blindness to God's mercy and hardness of heart as the charac- 
tics of the reprobate. Further, in a number of ways, the careers of 

*Probates in the two ) plays parallel quite closely the progress of 


stus through Marlowe’s work. 
The 


ity 


last act of Doctor Faustus continues the emphasis upon Faustus 


to believe that he can repent. Moreover, he tells the Scholars 
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who try to comfort him that he has committed the unforgivable sin, the 
sin against the Holy Ghost. Many commentators believe the sin against 
the Holy Ghost to be despair itself, but a study of Reformation theologY 
on this point reveals that for the Reformation the sin was actually that of 
blasphemy—that is, the open resistance to and flouting of God's word, the 
refusal to believe in the open and plain promises oí God and to rely upon 
his mercy. This Faustus is certainly guilty of (Act I, scenes i and iii 
Act II, scene i, and Act V, scene i). Further, this is a sin which can 
committed only by the reprobate. In the last scene of the play, Faustus 
dies still unable to believe that God can have mercy on him. 


Chapter V surveys the pre-Reformation and post-Reformation morality 
plays in England and notes some important differences between the tW? 
types. While both types are based on the assumption that grace is neces” 
sary for salvation, the pre-Reformation morality places an emphasis upon 
man’s free cooperation with grace that is not altogether to be found i? 
the later form. Moreover, the post-Reformation morality is distinguis 
by its dramatization of justification by faith alone and its depiction 0 
state of despair. Its theology appears to be that for salvation it is neces” 
sary that one believe he is saved and in this way emerge from the despa! 
into which the recognition of his sins has thrown him. 


i 
That Faustus conforms to the pattern of the post-Reformation moralit 


play is evident upon analysis. Marlowe, of course, was first of à 
dramatist, and this fact must certainly not be lost sight of. At the sam 
time, however, his drama has a theological theme, and therefore to 
understood must be seen against the Reformation theology of justificati? 
which is its background. 

Faustus has 


When the play is thus studied, a contradiction emerges. aye 
an 


all the significant and traditional characteristics of a reprobate 
distinctly impresses us as having free will. How is the contradiction * i 
be explained? First, of course, there is the requirement of the dramh i 
form. A Faustus without the appearance of free will would be dram? ne 
cally ineffectual. Secondly, however, a cause must be found in the дос 

of reprobation itself. That is, in the final analysis, there was only © 
sure sign of reprobation—namely, the lack of perseverance— n ger 
Woods, who obviously dramatized a reprobate—created a charac’. 


A gp ^^ 0, 

whose fate up to the very end of the play was doubtful. This, f n 
the case with Faustus. Finally, if one relates Doctor Faustus clics 
reflec 


state of English theology in the early 15907, he sees that the play 
the general ambiguity of that theology and its latent but growing 
trust of Calvinism. On the subjects of free will and reprobatiom " 
play, like English theology in general at the time, is Calvinist in out. s 
but is not committed, finally and definitely, to the most extreme 
tions of the Genevan doctrine. 
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Nevertheless, the play is a Reformation document for it 


clearly 
*tamatizes the doctrine of justification by f In Faustus deeds matter 
"tle: what is important is belief. Faustus’ sin is one of the intellect and 
the will, and wha ally damns him is his refusal or his inability to give 
Sent to the God's mercy. In other words, The Tragical History 
Doctor Faustus dramatizes the Reformation concept that in salvation 
the imperative thi g is to believe you are saved: To believe you are saved 
Is to be saved. 


THE GUIDANCE FUNCTION IN MANPOWER _ 
RECRUITMENT FOR THE UNITED STATES ARMY 
by ROBERT WATSON SYLVESTER * 


The transition from an activity oftentimes more closely resembling the 
ancient practice of impressment, to the highly specialized functions 0 
counseling and guidance in the recruitment of men for military service 
the Army, has been a long and tedious one. Indeed, the transition has 
taken place for the most part in the last ten years, a fact which is large 
responsible for the painful recollections of thousands of individuals w А 
contemplate military service, particularly service іп the Army, 1 "d 
frame of reference derived from their unhappy experiences during Wwe 
War II. That this experience, growing out of the turmoil of mobiliz 
tens of thousands of men in preparation for a great world war, shoul 
so emotionally deep-seated as to influence the judgment of these veteran? 
(now parents, themselves), in their attitudes and opinions, is an interesting 
research problem in itself. 


ing 


т А €. de А any 
The research reported upon in this dissertation has explored the on 
why Y 


reasons why men do, or do not, enlist; do, or do not, reenlist; 
come s 


think of the Army as they do; why the recruiter's task has be 
dificult; why old methods, old ideas and beliefs, old approaches 9^. 
appeals no longer are effective in the recruitment of men for milita") 
service. peen 

The influence of the draft, of Selective Service in peacetime, has = 
an important factor in cultivating the emotional set of adults with er 
memories of World War II, and of impressionable youths facing 4 pe t 
] tation t 


of military obligation. Involuntary military service has a conno are 
ч “ е 


brings resentment to the unfettered thinking of a young generation f 
in the traditional freedom of the American ideal. vit 
It is scarcely strange that the methods of recruitment of yesterday, М » 
their so-called “hard sell” appeals to “see the world”, “free ой 
“medical care”, and “three squares-a-day”, could appeal only to that х n 
ment of the population in the socio-economic scale for which cea as 
siderations loom large and significant. Unfortunately, this researc? ch 
demonstrated, all too clearly, that such personnel are too often o E 
marginal utility, trainability, and potential to the Army as to repre 


risk, rather than an investment. Rather, the research more clearly is 
mo 


poten” 


tified the population the Army seeks as being younger, smarter, 
cerning, more sophisticated, more aware, and of infinitely greater 
tial. e 
se 
т ; i :.¬ could 
The research also demonstrated the fact that this population С 
= Jd 
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5 future, certainly not their future, in an Army career. More specifi 


lievement, as they understood 
“ career opportunities open to them, and as presented by the Army’s 
‘cruitment personnel. The few recruiters 
te to 


Шу, they saw no promise of personal acl 


who were able to communi- 


these young men the undeniable advant iges of an Army career 
Ya af a E x R . 
Te surprisingly successful in their efforts to persuade these potential 
» чэ 

“ders, technicians, noncom 


issioned and commissioned officers, to seek 


ЧЄ Army as a rewarding and enging experience. 


„ очпе people today are curious, as always; but they are curious in a 
tual, self-oriented way. They have le: to think for themselves in 
thard and practical manner. That “life is real, life is earnest” is a 
“ism they understand as well as their parents. 


lhe sheer number of young people graduating from high school and 


lege is as significant an indicator of the 
ш. be cited. The vast and con 


2 
We 


8, this 


e changing times as any which 
developments of this Atomi 
| 
1 


and exciting portent, 
ne; but old only in 
| Sense that, in their awareness of the hese days in which 
E live, they plan carefully and analytically. Th research has d 


non- 
ta " . . . 
ated the calculated points-of-view with 


survey their indi 
Ша] worlds and what tl ey, tl 
De 


e 


mselves, can offer, and expect in return. 
1, however, they are still young enough, like 


elders, to be confused betimes ind геп to While the 


iy not influence them to any degree, 


Spite their sophisti 


Ir 


wonder, 


“lous, the pat, and the or 


er : : А : 
y Seek and need guidance counsel, perhaps if motivated by no 
|" Consideration than the choice between two evils (as Chaucer has 
“or . 11 1 ea Seal . 
Or, even more re stıcally, the « e, among several directions, to 
| | 
1 t  resuit y II this research 
t t of decision, seek and welcome counsel 
o ( s st be 
} id funct n the rerrnitment f me h: bee 
the guidance fu ion e recruitment of men has en 
>d by the in rease in enlistment nt ny s technical school 
Bam (52 ner Эк. О t - lá Sena rz nm. 
n (34 per cent) in the « s since s research was com 
"d. The fact th 1t prospects for enlistment who show n inal mental 


ty 
b. > 
St, h 


(below 90 on tl 


Gener 


as resulted in a reduction of 21 per 
Ist ; a 
| Ments planned for: y 


16 " . 4 x " > 
h. enlisted increased from 13 


hli 
Stment rate of men a 


‘ally high criteri 


ready 


t 
л 


Е. ) to 28.6 per cent in 


BAT 1 1 е : 
9m the data reported upon in this 


here 15 every expecta 


M th. : А Å : 3 E 
that with a more scientifi selection and training of recruitmen 


> 
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sonnel, an improved and enlarged course of formal school training, an 
the adoption of a program of training, operation, and supervision oriente 
in the techniques of guidance, greater gains will result. 

The research also indicated the need for an extensive revision in Army 
wide administrative policies and procedures. Such changes are being IM 
plemented rapidly as of the writing of this dissertation; it can be reporte 
that many other changes are being planned. y 

In the important area of public information, the use of publicity, t 
advertising media, and the development of guidance and occupation 
literature, much progress can be reported. "This research has explo E 
many traditional concepts and cherished beliefs, particularly in t * 
areas. Professional educators are participating in the development 2 
preparation of booklets, films, and various media, for young people, adu, 4 
teachers, parents, counselors, civilian counseling agencies, and а «gt 
variety of institutions and service organizations. The entire program |, 
instruction at the Adjutant General’s School has been written under the 
guidance of educators, doubled in length, and its content based upon 
findings of this research. 

Finally, the image of the Army, as the public views it, is being 
slowly, painfully, but inevitably. Guess-work, “hunches”, and hi 2 
tactics have given way to the impersonal, analytical, and revealing ie 
research. The significance of the growing acceptance of the Army ми 
part in the national defense lies not in its occupational competitivenes s 
as a means merely of earning a livelihood; but, rather, in its vital 7. role 
the defense of the Nation. Hence, the Army recruiter fills a larger > 
than one of recruitment. In his own right, he is an “educator > ет 
municator of ideas and ideals. 

Young people must understand, through the guidance and с 
parents, teachers, and leaders in their world, indeed, all those. 
they look for answers, that their goals can be filled and their hts an 
realized, only if they are willing to accept all the terms of their rig 
responsibilities of citizenship. This 

The Army’s responsibility to young people, in turn, is tremendous: . es 


ounsel of 


to wh? 
dreams 


d 


2 

o > $ PET ~ ecogn! f 
research has delineated much of this responsibility. The Ar whic it 
the fact that the guidance function is the operative procedure PY е? 


aids and assists its personnel, and those whom it seeks to recruit, а caret! 
satisfactory adjustment to military service and to progress under И$ 
guidance plan. à rch is t° 
In the final analysis, the ultimate purpose of psychological rese? rgani 
define the problem, to observe systematically the behavior of the de di 
in relation to the problem, and to analyze and interpret these of de 
tions. To the extent that this research has analyzed the problem oat 
fining the role of the guidance function in the recruitment of pe 


es 
x anpoW 
for the U. S. Army, and of providing those responsible for m 


dun 


“Tultment with a more scientif 
"ties they 


Inc ар ch to the resolution of the diffi 
face in their task, and of l i 

re fully and accurately the Army’s place ¡ the Nation's affairs, and ! 
“e in the Army—to that extent 

"pose. 


g the recruit to understand 


research has accomplished its 


STUDIES ON THE ABSORPTION OF CHOLESTEROL 
IN THE RAT 
by GEORGE VARTKES VAHOUNY * 


Our knowledge concerning the absorption and metabolism of cholesterol 
has been vastly expanded in recent years primarily due to the advent ol 
new techniques and approaches, and modifications of existing ones, for 
application to this field. The use of isotopic labelling has contribute 


ima 

largely to these advances, and, for example, has demonstrated that anim 
gel p We 2 
Tritium 


tissue is able to synthesize cholesterol from smaller molecules. 
and are 


and C-labelled sterols have been employed in absorption studies 
presently among the more important of the analytical approaches 0 
providing definitive information on this physiological process. En 

The introduction of a rapid and practical technique for collection E 
intestinal or thoracic duct lymph in rats has also been an important «E 
the study of fat and sterol absorption. Although this procedure is те? 
tively new and has certainly not been used in all of its applications, ! 
led to the demonstration that the lymphatic pathway is the major, ! : ү 


а PUN n 
the exclusive, transport system for absorbed cholesterol. This latter 
nique 


: e 
cting * 


t has 


ing has greatly increased the importance of the cannulation tech 
studies on the mechanism(s) involved in, and the factors affe i 
intestinal absorption of dietary cholesterol. In the past, much of the i 
formation on this subject was derived from analysis of blood oF pent 
sterol levels following prolonged ingestion of a dietary regime conta 
cholesterol, or by a determination of the rate and extent of dioe. 
disappearance from the gastrointestinal tract. Although these data uf 
been, and are presently of considerable value in the formulation ° ble 
present concepts of sterol absorption, it is apparent from the consider? e- 
areas of substantial disagreement, that these findings must be u- 
mented and further extended by the use of newer analytical and sur! 
techniques presently available. 

The purpose of the present investigation was tc 


combined effects of fatty acids and bile salts on the intestinal absorp |, 
exogenous and endogenous cholesterol via thoracic duct lymph 1n ей 
Special attention was given to the degree of esterification of the i 
cholesterol during translocation from the intestinal lumen to the e 
system. It was felt that the application of carefully controlled estero! 
ments could provide quantitative data on the rate and extent of € c alysis 


absorption and esterification, and thereby provide a more critic: pr ess 
s er ч > ° е s 
of the role of the esterification mechanism during the absorpti* ;scratio? 
e: z ^ BR 115 
In the initial study, it was shown that the intragastric айти 

$ 

. i 
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' sodium taurocholate or oleic acid incorporated into a saline-albumin 


tedium, produced significant increases in the total lipide, neutral fat, and 


lospholipide levels of lymph, but 
Sterified 


no effect on the levels of free or 
cholesterol. Cholesterol administered 


alone (50 mg) was not 


sorbed by the rat, nor were significant changes in the lymph lipide parti 
“on observed. When given with taurocholate or oleic acid, dietary 
lolesterol was absorbed to the extent of 13 per cent and 9 per cent, re 
tively; increases in the other lipide fractions, comparable to the levels 
served when the b 
lhe administration of cholesterol, oleic acid, and sodium taurocholate in 


e salt or fatty acid was given alone, were also found. 


bin: ition, resulted in the highest lymph levels of total lipides, phos- 
Molipides, and total cholesterol. In this instance, the absorption of 
| 


*ogenous cholesterol was 27 per cent of the administered sterol. 


The amount of free cholesterol in —— was relatively constant 


> 
Iron o эшч 
Тоц ghout all groups studied. The percentage of 


esterified form in 
pal lymph choleste rol r anged trom 00 per cent to 81 per cent, with the 


her levels in those groups where cholesterol absorption occurred. 


terification of “extra” or absorbed cholesterol ranged from 86 per cent 
tr 05 
132 per cent. It ippeared t 


hat essenti: 


nsferred from the intestinal lumen to the lacteal is esterified. 
al 

mumin, chole sterol, olei 
1 total lym 
‘lowed 1 by 


N those animals receiving a complete Ision containing saline, 


and sodium taurocholate, a rapid increase 
ph cholesterol occurred in the initial 3 hours after feeding, 
a gradual fall in this fraction to near preabsorptive levels at 


end of 9 hours. "These variations in the total cholesterol of lymph 
: 

tre 

Tw 


attributable almost entirely to changes in the esterified fraction. 
Ше 


the free cholesterol levels were constant throughout the 24-hour 


Der: s 

“rimental period. Comparable changes were evident in the total lipide, 
р 

tral fat, and phospholipide levels of Iyn 


É; 
te emulsion resulted in less 


le omission of albumin from the compl 
id i t 


Increases in the lymph эе ractions initially, which were, how- 


tr, Prolonged at higher levels yughout the experimental period. In 


ast to the other lir pide fractions in this group of 


the amount 
tota] lymph cholesterol for the 24-hour period was significantly greater 


i; When albumin was incort porated into the intragastric emulsion. In 
! experimental groups, the increases in lymph cholesterol were at- 
Mutable almost Be to the жү in the esterified fraction which 
sed between 84 per cent and € 2 per cent of the absorbed sterol. 


tion in ly mph fistula rats resulted 


tions of lymph, but was without 
- effect on lymph volume. The administration of oleic acid, tauro- 
> and cl oleste 
\\ Yate the 


€ Prevention of normal bile circul 


рор еу: 
lp Marked reduction of all lipide 


in various combinations to these animals failed to 

lymph lipide levels to those of normal fasting control animals 
; i я м i 

inclusion of sodium taurocholate in amounts up to 430 mg in the 
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intragastric emulsions containing cholesterol and an excess of fatty acid 

ү! did not produce significant absorption of cholesterol, emphasizing the 1m 

| portance of the continuous circulation of bile constituents for the M 
testinal absorption of dietary cholesterol. 

In lymph fistula animals, a molar relationship of oleic acid, sodium 
taurocholate, and cholesterol of 8:4:1 was found to be the most effective 
for the absorption of 50 mg of dietary cholesterol, for fatty acid absorp- 

{ tion, and for phospholipide production by the intestinal mucosa. At these 
dietary levels of fatty acid and bile salt, elevation of the amount of dietary 
cholesterol administered did not result in an increase of cholesterol 4% 
sorption, either in absolute levels of lymph cholesterol, or as percentage ? 
the administered dose. Thus, the necessity of fatty acid, bile salt, an 
cholesterol, present at the same time, and in the proper dietary proportions 


for most efficient absorption of fatty acids and cholesterol, was demon- 
strated. "m 
Of the various fatty acids studied as to their ability to promote 


intestinal absorption of dietary cholesterol, only stearic acid, oleic acil 
and linoleic acid in emulsions containing sodium taurocholate and choles 
terol produced significant increases in the total cholesterol levels of lymp 1 
Oleic acid was the most effective in this respect, while linoleic acid pu 
stearic acid were progressively less effective. Butyric and lauric a 
were without effect on exogenous cholesterol absorption, and palmiti¢ е 
appeared to interfere with this process. -Jein 
Among the comparable triglycerides tested, only trilinolein and eriola 

two unsaturated triglycerides, produced significant elevations 9 yea 

| lymph cholesterol. These increases were not, however, as marked 

| those produced by the corresponding free fatty acids. It was of —— 

that trilinolein was significantly more effective in promoting the peg 

| tion of dietary cholesterol than was triolein. It is concluded that the й 

| fatty acids stimulate cholesterol absorption more effectively than - 

| parable triglycerides. In addition, unsaturation of the fatty acid molec 

| contributes to this facilitory effect. 

| In a comparative study of the rate and extent of cholestero! es atty 
sorption, it was demonstrated that the cholesterol of a short-chain 


, : c holes 
acid ester (cholesterol butyrate) was absorbed as rapidly as free € t 
unsatur? | 
s rap! 
tero | 


ol ester ab- 
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\ | and to a lesser extent. The saturated fatty acid esters 
d laurate and stearate) were absorbed even more slowly, an 
| inefficiently by the rat. The data show a close correlation W u 
studies concerning the rate and extent of cholesterol ester hydrolys" 
pancreatic cholesterol esterase. In all groups in which significant 

terol absorption occurred, the “extra” cholesterol was esterill® 
same high degree that had been observed in previous experiments. 
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In an attempt to clarify the question of the absorbability of unhydro- 
lyzed cholesterol esters, the absorption of cholesterol trimethylacetate 
Was studied. This ester has been shown to be unaffected by hydrolytic 
cholesterol esterase and did not appear to be absorbed in long-term feed- 
Ing studies. Using a conventional and a modified technique for ester 
‘aponification in the determination of total cl olesterol, it was found that 
the administration of cholesterol trimethylacetate in an oleic acid— 
taurocholate emulsion did not produce any alteration of the total and free 
Cholesterol levels of lymph. This demonstration of the lack of absorption 
Ф an unhydrolyzable chol 


esterol ester provides strong evidence that die- 
t 


‘ty cholesterol esters are hydrolyzed by intraluminar cholesterol esterases 
Prior to absorption and esterification by the intestinal mucosa. 


Since it had been suggested that the lymphatic system might contribute 
to the esterification of absorbed cholesterol, an in vitro study was con- 
Ucted to determine the effects of this me 
f lymph, and on the ability of lymph to synthesize or hydrolyze choles- 
terol esters in synthetic digests. T 


m on the cholesterol partition 


he results demonstrated that lymph 
des not contain either synthetic or hydrolytic cholesterol esterase activity, 
ind does not cause any alteration in the normal cholesterol partition 
% lymph, 


Finally, the absorption of dihydrocholesterol was studied employing the 


та] conditions for intestinal sterol transfer established earlier. By 


plication of a newly developed anthrone procedure for the determination 


of total saturated and unsaturated B-hydroxy sterols, in combination 
"ith a conventional method for cholesterol analysis, the absorption of 
Ihydrocholesterol at two dietary levels was demonstrated. Although 
his absorption did not proceed to the same extent as for comparable levels 
M Cholesterol, the absorbed dihydrocholesterol was esterified to the 
ame high levels as absorbed cholesterol (range 84 per cent to 93 per cent). 
€ administration of an equimolar mixture of cholesterol and dihydro- 
Molestero] (25 mg of each sterol) resulted in a marked depression of 
Molestero] absorption. However, there was no apparent effect on the 


tent to which the absorbed cholesterol was esterified. In contrast to 
E" decrease in cholesterol absorption, dihydrocholesterol was absorbed to 
„Ê Same extent in the presence of cholesterol, as when fed alone. In- 
p sing the dietary levels of the two sterols (50 mg of each sterol) led 
almost complete inhibition of cholesterol absorption, and a marked 
Pression in dihydrocholesterol absorption. However, wherever sterol 
te tion was measurable in this study, the extent to which the absorbed 
V ol was esterified was not affected. The data suggest that the absorp- 
‚on of dihydrocholesterol proceeds through a similar, if not identical 
"erification process as has been proposed for cholesterol absorption. 
„is concluded from these studies that the esterification mechanism is 


1h . ” p t . . 
' obligatory process for the transfer of cholesterol from the intestinal 
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lumen to the lymphatic system. Irrespective of the factors affecting the 
rate or extent of cholesterol absorption, the absorbed sterol is more or 
less completely esterified during absorption; this process probably occurs 
in the intestinal mucosa. 


'The appearance of small amounts of j^ 
4 Ё à e 
cholesterol in lymph during cholesterol absorption may be due to t 

participation of this fraction of cholesterol in the formation of chylomicr* 


WINSTON CHURCHILL AND BRITISH POLICY 
TOWARDS RUSSIA, 1918-1919 


by ROSS CHARLES HORNING, JR* 


There seem to be certain human events whose ex] losive natures are ot 


ch magnitude that they are beyond the ability oí porary men 
^» to control or to understand. One such event is the Russian Revo 
Ution, the deepest social upheaval that has occurred in pe e limited his 


t 
"ry of man. 


The decisions reached by the Allied leaders with respect to this revolu 
tion we re not based upon an understanding of its true meaning, but upon 
Meir own Western culture and historical traditions, upon political reali- 
lies Within their own countries, and, before the Armistice of 1918, upon 


"€ increased threat that each felt to his sical security as a result of 


y 
le possible release of ( an forces in the East for service in the West. 


W hen World War I opened, Winston Churchill was First Lord of 
Admiralty for Great Britain. Because of the resignation of Lord 


isher as ] irst Sea Lord, Churchill became the focal point of a political 
“Tugele between the Liberals and the Conservat 
rst Coalition Government of World War I was 


0f М 3 » 
: the C onservative demands for join 


As a result, the 


How ever, one 


ig the Coalition Government was 


agreement that Churchill would lose } is position as First Lord of the 
was absent from the Government from May 1915 until Jul, 
717 1 " IL” 

17 When Lloyd George rescued him from 
tion of Minister of Munitions. By sac 
Mservative support in December 1916, I 


him the 
rificing Liberal strength for 
‚loyd George 


his isolation and gave 


h 1d succeeded 
“rd Asquith as Prime Minister. As in 1915, one of the conditions for 
(ү Servative support had | 


been the specific demand that Winston 
‚urchill remain out of the Goverr nt. Following the favorable 
Dor ; 1 : . ot d : 15 
“Ort of the Dardanelles Commission in March 1917 


штей» 


егпїпр 
responsibility in the Gallipoli Campaign, Lloyd Се 
€ Conservative opposition to Churchill by announcing hi 


over- 


11 app intment 
Muy 19, 1917 as Minister of Munitions, a position that Churchill held 
ll the end of the "Coupon" election in De 
x,t this election at the end of the war, L 
„ing I 


7 


1918. 


iberals through the use of the Mais ice aff 
n . e а 0 1 1 
! as Prime Minister at the head of a Coali 


Government now 
ly compi - of Conservatives. 


] 
ming 
this time that Wi inston С} 
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est majority among the members of the Government, was given the por 
tion of Secretary of State for War and Air. It was in this new position 
that Churchill first came into contact with the problem of Allied inter” 
vention and the Russian civil war. Contrary to the belief of many, 
had nothing whatsoever to do with the original Allied intervention tha 
had occurred after the Brest-Litovsk Treaty in March 1918. Р 
One year earlier when the 1917 March Revolution suddenly happen® 
in Russia, the Allies had faced a total threat to their physical security 
from the Central Powers. The reaction of the Allies to this Russian 
Revolution was not founded upon any understanding of the upheav? 
that had occurred, but only on how it increased the threat to their phys 
ical security through the danger of German troops being transferre les 
the Western Front. From March 1917 to November 1917, the A аж 
attempted to force the retention of German forces in the East by Р 
couraging the new Russian Provisional Government to remain in h 
war and to open an offensive against Germany. This was done throng, 
diplomatic recognition and financial assistance. From November 4 
until March 1918, with the rise of the Bolsheviks to power, efforts 
keep German units in the East were centered upon the prevention б 
Bolshevik-German Treaty. From March 1918 until the 1918 Novem 4 
Armistice and Winston Churchill’s entry into the Russian affair, attemp 
to prevent German soldiers from being shipped from the East fo p 
West were focused upon Allied physical intervention in Russia and UP 
economic aid to the anti-Bolshevik forces. nd 
The demands for physical intervention following the Brest-Lito 4 
Treaty of March 1918 can be measured by the increased threat to pay 


А x : E . ster 0 
ical security that each Allied nation felt due to the possible e 
German divisions from the Eastern Front to the West. The threat 


who were the closest to the German lines and felt the increase 
to the greatest degree, were the most vigorous in their deman 
Allied intervention. While the British, whose country was located ige 
away from the German lines and who, therefore, did not feel t И 
creased threat as much as the French, also demanded intervention, 
did not do so with the sense of urgency displayed by the French. 
Americans, who were farthest from the German lines an ‘tovs 
increased threat to their physical security through the 
Treaty, were opposed to intervention, only agreeing to the act! 
of Allied insistence and the belief that the Czech forces in Si 
having difficulty in their withdrawal. 


ds for 


io 
beria 


an 
When the November Armistice of 1918 was signed, the threst 
increase in physical insecurity through the shifting of German jes 
was entirely eliminated, leaving the Allies with the significant pE us 
of occupying Russian territory at a time when one of the most fer 
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‘nd violent civil wars in history was increasing its tempo. In addition, 
the Allies, as part of their program to prevent Germany from trans- 


E. . : i "x 
“tring its troops to the Western Front, were giving sul 


stantial economic 
ind 


technical advice to the anti-Bolshevik forces operating in Russia. 
| he entire question of Allied policy towards the Russian Revolution thus 
'ad to be decided. 


Only four alternatives were open to the Allies. 
t large 
Pe 


They could organize 
military invasion to crush the Bolsheviks; they could seek a 
aceful solution through a conference of all Russian political elements; 
policy of economic and military aid to the anti- 
rey had begun during the war; or they could seek a 
agreement with the Bolsheviks, abandon the anti-Bolsheviks and 
raw their forces from Russia. 


they could continue the 
Olsheviks that tl 
trade 


Withd 


This was the situation when Winston Churchill became Secretary of 
late for War and Air one month 
Although he 
"ceived the 
ind ie 
Prog 


after the November 1918 Armistice. 
technically assumed the position in January 1919, he had 
appointment after the December 1918 “Coupon” election 
was in his new position that he made his first effort to have a 
ram of increased military intervention in Russia adopted. He vig- 
ойу presented his plan to the December 1918 meetings of the Im- 
rial War Cabinet, but he was soundly defeated. While he was 
r of the British Cabinet, he was not a member of the five-man 
paer War Cabinet that determined policy and held the decisive power in 
Ntish politics. Lloyd George, who was chairman of both the British 
ar Cabinet and the Imperial War Cabinet, and who enjoyed both 
Politica] position and public support, easily turned aside Churchill's bid 
“Тап increased program of intervention. 

К Indeed, 
h ility 


a 


after the 1918 Armistice, there was never the slightest pos- 
that the first alternative, massive intervention in Russia, would 
, Adopted by the Allies. With the threat to physical security removed, 
le u: we * e Far e А . з 

* “silent” decisions of the majority of all Allied countries were op- 
dos, 1 - s e vr ° o . 

“d to any further military intervention. These decisions were qui kly 


tim 1 : > . " 

А Municate, to all Allied leaders and, long before the Paris Peace Con- 
ler 5 

tence 


ni: convened, the first alternative open to the Allies, large-scale 
itary intervention, was eliminated. This was reflected in Clemenceau’s 
a а 5 А . ө . E 

3 “ements to the Chamber of Deputies, reactions in the American Con- 
Me 


[Ж and decisions both at the Inter-Allied Conference and the Imperial 
т Cabinet meetings in December 1918. 

(ution through a conference of all Russian political sections, was 

' à reaction to the knowledge of Allied leaders that military inter- 

in Russia would not be supported by their people. However, 

* Visible originator of the Prinkipo invitation that followed was neither 
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Woodrow Wilson nor Lloyd George, but Sir Robert Borden, Prime 
Minister of Canada, who made the initial suggestion at the Imper! 
War Cabinet meetings in December 1918. His suggestion was adopted 
by the Imperial War Cabinet, later known as the British Empire Delega- 
tion, and carried through with consummate artistry at the Paris Peace 
Conference by Lloyd George. It was only after Clemenceau objected t? 
Paris as a site for the conference that Woodrow Wilson was asked ^ 
prepare the invitation and to select a different site, ultimately settling 01 
the Prinkipo Island. 


+ " s. 3 fy ^. hia more 
Winston Churchill's second and most serious effort to have his П 


active interventionist program adopted occurred in February 1919 -— 
he dashed to Paris to present his program to the Supreme Council © 
the Peace Conference. With Lloyd George absent in London, he S 
riedly presented his case to Woodrow Wilson and Clemenceau. wie 
firmly indicated that he would withdraw from Russia if he were the $0 5 
judge, but, anxious to leave for the United States and with the previo 
understanding that Lloyd George was opposed to intervention, he BEC 
that he would go along with the decision of the Allies. Utilizing © ж 
statement, Churchill energetically and forcefully presented a lengthy Сї? 
for his policy the following day after Wilson had departed. However 
Lloyd George, who was under the impression that Churchill had 4 
cepted the War Cabinet’s decision against intervention and that he Б 
gone to Paris to suggest forms of economic and technical assistance p i 
the possible use of volunteer troops other than British in order ® he 
the anti-Bolsheviks, quickly scuttled Churchill’s effort by informing |. 
other Allied leaders and Churchill that he and the War Cabinet d. 
agreed with the policy that Churchill was attempting to have npn 
This was the zenith of Churchill’s attempts to have a more active ge 
ventionist policy utilized in order to defeat the Bolsheviks. Fros in- 
time forward his efforts declined until he was reduced to giviPE 
effective speeches and writing ineffective articles. 

Churchill’s dash to Paris in February 1919 is often cited wm 
four incidents to prove that allied policy regarding the Russian Res i 
tion was inconsistent and indecisive. On the contrary, Churchill’s a и 
once again indicated that the Allies would not support а prog 
military intervention in Russia. No other political leader, after ыле 
defeated by the British War Cabinet and the Imperial War А к, 
would have dashed to Paris for yet another attempt at having his P le- 
adopted. In this instance, Allied policy appears inconsistent and 
cisive only because of Churchill's unlimited energy and endl 
mination to seek the adoption of his own program. 


ess 


abandoned, 


With the exception of the Prinkipo invitation, soon to be тіс 20 


Allied policy was а steady and consistent program of econo 
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Military aid to the anti-Bolsheviks from the 1918 November Armistice 
Until November 1919. Churchill’s Paris defeat indicated that the Allies 
ould not be moved from this path. 

Although the Prinkipo invitation originated at the highest level of 
S0vernment and, until its abandonment, always moved laterally among 
the highest Allied political officials, the Bullitt journey to Russia was 
"omewhat different. The evidence seems to indicate that Bullitt was 
sent on a confidential but only semi-official mission to the Soviet Govern 
Ment by the American Delegation with the assent and approval of the 
"tish Delegation. Despite conflicti ng statements, it does appear that 
both Wilson and Lloyd George were aware that Bullitt had gone to 
Ussia on what was most likely a political trial balloon from which both 
Could detach themselves if conditions see 


'd to warrant. At the same 
not know of Bullitt's journey 
before he left cannot be completely eliminated. In addition, while the 
hited States Department of State was ker pt informed of Bullitt’s journey 
A every stage and its diplomatic agent in Sweden was responsible for 
ranging all aspects of the trip, the British Foreign Office in London 
9es not appear to have had any association with the journey. The idea 
М. Bullitt’s mission probably originated as a suggestion by House to 
Tilson, who, in turn, gave his approval. The Bullitt journey was not 
‘continuation of the policy of the Prinkipo invitation, since it lacked the 


tme, the possibility that Lloyd George di 


“rlier event's broader approach to anti-Bolsheviks as well as Bolshevik 
Ussians. It played an insignificant role in British policy towards 
"ssia, Furthermore, it would seem prudent for serious writers not to 


‚Sept the Bullitt testimony in toto as the absolute and unvarnished his 
“nical truth. 

. The dispatch of British troops to Northern Russia in May-June 1919 
8 also pointed out as evidence that British and Allied Russian policy 


Nas inconsistent and indecisive. In March 1919, the British War Cab- 
Met ha ] 
с 


decided to continue economic and military aid to the anti 

a Sheviks and, at the same time, to withdraw its forces and those of 
Allies from Northern Russia by the coming winter. The public 

Bresion of this policy was given in the Parliament by Lloyd George 

"April 1919, 

As a 


result of this decision, Winston Churchill was placed in charge 
the 


entire evacuation procedure. He raised a volunteer force of eight 


“ 
D; 


usand men to be used in a “disengagement offensive” that he said 
у Necessary and was actually necessary to the evacuation procedure. 
E Ith his position as Secretary of State for War and Air and his Vigor 
i; ati-Bolshevik views well-known, the explanation that withdrawal 
а 


A begin with a diseng 
by 


gement offensive was never accepted e 


sabour or by many writers and historians. All of them have in 
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| sisted, though incorrectly, that it was another Allied and Churchillian 
trick to invade Russia, and a further indication that Allied and British 
policy regarding the Russian civil war was indecisive and inconsistent. 

At the same time, because of Kolchak’s temporary success in early 
1919, Winston Churchill once more attempted to achieve his objective 
of defeating the Bolsheviks. In June 1919, he again presented a plan a 
the Supreme Council in Paris whereby Kolchak’s army and the Cze 
units in Siberia would, in Churchill’s view, crush the Bolsheviks throug 
a junction with the Allied forces in Northern Russia as they launche 
their disengagement offensive preparatory to evacuation. In SU A 
manner, Churchill hoped to accomplish his objective of overthrowing 6 
Bolsheviks while still executing and remaining within the narrow con” 
fines of the withdrawal policy decided upon by the British and Allie 
Governments. 

With Kolchak's defeat, Allied objections, and Czech opposition, gt 
other of Churchill's efforts came to a disastrous end. After Gener? 
Rawlinson was given the order to begin the disengagement offensive AN 
to execute the evacuation from Northern Russia, Churchill's efforts ч 
aid the anti-Bolsheviks, in keeping with a War Cabinet decision of Ju 
1919, now turned to General Denikin. : 

However, with Denikin's growing defeat after October 1919, Labour 
increasing opposition, the loss of many by-elections, and the aifheu 
domestic problems still unsolved because of the war, Lloyd George y 
nounced on 8 November 1919 in his Guild Hall address a compe 
shift in British policy. From this date onward, the British Gor 
ment abandoned its steady program of economic and military 4! ha de 
anti-Bolsheviks and slowly moved towards a trade relationship with 
Bolshevik Government. 


| : х А ? 5 : inston 
| With the termination of the aid policy to the anti-Bolsheviks, err 
| Churchill was isolated from any effective political agencies t fter 


which he might work for an increased military program in Russia. 
Lloyd George’s November address, he was reduced to producing ! 
tive articles and speeches on Bolshevism. E - 
Within Britain, there existed three separate views concerning Д 
course that Britain should take with regard to the Russian CIV! Lloyd 
ШИ! Representing the center and the majority in British politics was * ston 

| George, while on the left was Labour and on the right was " 
| Churchill. ither 
Lloyd George represented the “silent” British citizen, who Я in- 
demanded immediate withdrawal from Russia nor a program -— 

creased military intervention, but was willing to support some mes 

of economic and military aid to the anti-Bolsheviks. 

Labour represented a large and vocal segment of Britis 


neffec 


h society фа | 


nn 
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“manded immediate withdrawal from Russia and the termination of the 


Konomic and military policy to the anti-Bolsheviks. They supported 


aid 
thi : a las 1 +} R 4 »voluti : 

$ action, not because they understood the Russian revolution to any 
eater degree than did Churchill, but because they felt that the capital- 


Stic nations were attempting to crush 


the first labour state in history. In 
tual fact they had little in common with the Bolsheviks, but the 
thought that this was the 
“ciety blinded them to their 
Winston Churchill was the dynamic exponent of the minority on the 
"ght, who demanded increased | i 


st attempt to establish a truly socialist 


fferences. 


al intervention in Russia in order 
? Overthrow the Bolshevik Government. At the same time, his knowl- 
“ge of the Russian civil war was no greater than that of any other 
i 
| 
; 
| 


„tempor: ıry political leader. In all of his efforts to have an interven 
Onist program adopted and in his speeches and articles, he view ed Bol- 
“evism as destructive anarchism, nothing more. He had neither under- 
tanding of nor sympatl 
‘nd de 


y for the Russian peasant mass. His opinions 


cisions were based solely upon his own Western he tage, especially 
7 reflected in the British institutions of private property 
entary procedure. 


Ar the 


and parlia- 


al leaders of the « 


nding of the soci 


same time, none of the other politic 
Y Possess any greater underst 
“curred 


y seemed 
cataclysm that had 
in Russia. All decisions were based upon political realities 


“thin each Allied country, firmly tied to their own W estern cultural 
“terns and traditions. 

» 'inston Churchill’s proposal for a large military invasion to crush the 
a Shev; | 
de 


s blocked by his colleagues. But the contrary policy of a 


, etu] аніс through a Prinkipo conference of all Russian political 
Ments was quickly Ihe middle-of-the-road po 
Ümic 
5 adhered to as lo ng as it made more friends at home than enemies. 
3 ; . 
d When Lloyd Georg eventually abandoned this course too, the 


dui Working out of a modus vivendi with the Bolsheviks was em- 
т ed 


f 
y OI 


eco 


and military aid to the anti-Bolshevik forces already in Russ 


upon instead. 


four possible alternatives 


Allied policy toward Russia were 
Mero қ 
"ent in 


the postwar situation, but in the decisive first year from No- 
E 1918 to November 1919 only the alternative of limited economic 
' military aid to the anti-Bolshevik forces had any general and con- 


Ste ^ > ; : м 
Mt support either at the top level of Allied diplomacy or in the 
Pr t ) 
"It decisions of the popular majority. 


SOME ASPECTS OF INTERNATIONAL CONTROL AND 
PEACEFUL USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY 
by KRISHEN DAYAL MATHUR * 


INTRODUCTION 


MA , ' e 
The idea of the atom—that matter ultimately consists of an aggregat 
of minute, indivisible, imperceptible units—may be traced back to ancien! 
Hindu and Greek philosophers. The development of atomic energ) 


however, is primarily a result of recent scientific discoveries, and the 
atom gained international significance only with the development ol 
atomic bombs during the Second World War. g 

Atomic energy has raised varied problems since its inception in 19, 
such as the danger of atomic war, the threat of thermonuclear destruc 
tion, the effects of radioactive dust, and the fear of mass annihilation 
through space satellites. It has, however, also raised great hope for 
economic prosperity through the peaceful utilization of atomic energy 
and has begun to lift the veil separating the worlds beyond, thus giving 
rise to the hope of the conquest of outer space. PA 

To date, world attention has focussed mainly on two aspects of atomic 
energy: how to stop future atomic annihilation; and what actions may 
be taken to direct atomic energy to the betterment, rather than the 
detriment, of mankind. Although this problem primarily involves the 
| atomic powers, it is international in scope because it affects all peoples- 
| Hence, since its very inception, the problem of atomic energy has been 
| discussed in the United Nations. 


THE UNITED Nations ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


d in 194 


The United Nations Atomic Energy Commission convene ger 
ll ha 


to formulate a plan of atomic control, while the United States sti 
monopoly over the production of atomic weapons. > u 
The United States’ policy favored the establishment of an internationa 
atomic control authority. Secretary of War, Henry L. Stimson's mem- 
orandum, and the Acheson-Lilienthal Report of March 1946, consid- 
ered that an international atomic control plan was feasible. President 
Truman invited Prime Ministers Clement Attlee and Mackenzie King 
in November 1945, to formulate a plan of international control author? 
| under the aegis of the United Nations. Accord was reached at t 
| Moscow Conference among the United States, the United Kingdom 
and the Soviet Union on the establishment of an atomic energy ene 
* B.S. 1946, M.S. 1948, Osmania University, India; A.M. in Govt. 1953» The бр 


Washington University; Ph.D. conferred October 18, 1958. Professor and Consultant, it | For 


of research: John Withrow Brewer, Professor of International Law; Roger Hilsman, ]tant if 
eign Affairs Division, Legislative Reference Service, Library of Congress; Research Const 
International Relations, The Graduate Council. 
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Mission, which was to make inquiries into all phases of atomic energy 
and report to the Security Council. The General Assembly passed 
ts first resolution on January 24, 1946, establishing the United Na- 
tions Atomic Energy Commission. 


The Commission’s first meeting was held on June 14, 1946. The 
United States’ plan presented by Bernard Baruch differed from the 
Acheson-Lilienthal Report broadly in the following respects: it pro- 


Posed abandonment of tl 


veto on atomic energy matters; it sought a 
lf 


and condign punishments as a basis of further discussions; and, 


guarantee against war itse 


, thus introducing the question of disarm- 
ament 


It envisaged a system of control through stages, placing the question 
9f prohibition of weapons at the tail-end of the "stages of control" 

The Soviet plan presented by Andrei A. Gromyko on June 19, 1946, 
Was diametrically opposed to the 


States’ plan. It envisaged 
holding two conventions: one, prohibiting the production of atomic 
Weapons for military purposes; and, the other, establishing a system 
% control to ensure the strict observance of the terms of the above- 
Mentioned convention. It also suggested establishment of two com- 
Mittees: one, to collect scientific information; and, the other to prevent 
the use of atomic ene rgy for the detriment of mankind. 

These two plans were disc we in various committees of the Com- 
Mission which were formed from time to time. The members of the 

Ommission strongly supported the principle that an effective system of 
Safeguards is essential for the formation of a control authority. Al- 
though most of the delegations approved the Baruch plan, elements 
of caution and compromise were present. Canada, France, the Neth- 
trlands, and Poland suggested that discussion of the veto was pre- 
Mature. Some delegations also thought that the two plans were not 
"reconcilable and could furnish an adequate basis for constructive 
work. 

How ever, when actual discussions started in Committee 1, agreement 
“Ould not be reached, either on the powers and functions of the authority 
r on the question of prohibition of atomic weapons. 

The only sign of compromise Er from the Scientific and Tech- 
nica] Committee, which met in secret sessions. It submitted a com- 
Prehensive report on the technic: 8; spects of atomic energy, stating that 
Ап effective control of atomic energy is technologically feasible, and 
that applications of atomic energy could be useful in medicine, industrial 
emistry, and nuclear research. This was the only report supported 
by the Soviet Union, 

һе success of the Scientific and Technical Committee encouraged 
E members of the Commission to seek a solution on "safeguards" 
Neral agreement appeared to be forthcoming on per riodic inspectiom 


lensing of chemical extraction plants, weighing and analysis of material, 
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and control of Isotope Separation Plants. The Commission members 
favored the idea of conducting aerial inspection and ground surveys ® 
detect clandestine activities. 

Unfortunately, this was the last sign of cooperation exhibited in the 
Commission. When the submission of a report to the Security Counci 
was raised, the Soviet Union requested postponement until the arrival 
of its permanent representative, Gromyko. The refusal of this request 
by the majority resulted in a deadlock. Despite Soviet objections, the 
majority decided to prepare a report, whose “Findings and Recom- 
mendations” were drafted by Baruch. The Soviet Union boycotted the 
meetings. 

The First Report of the Commission recommended establishment 
of an international control agency, with broad powers of inspection 
and control. It favored prohibition of the veto on questions of atomic 
energy. It recommended promotion of international exchange of basic 
scientific information on atomic energy. It advocated a comprehensive 
system of inspection and control with effective safeguards, although 1 
stated that the agency was to interfere as little as possible with the 
operations of national governments. 

The Security Council discussed the Commission's report from Jan- 
чагу 4 to March 10, 1947, and requested the Atomic Energy Commis 
sion to prepare a draft treaty acceptable to all the members, incorporat: 
ing the proposals specified in the General Assembly resolutions Y 
January 24, and December 14, 1946. The Soviet Union submitte 
amendments and additions to the First Report of the Commissiom 
which broadly related to the veto question, functions and powers of the 
proposed agency, and inspection and control. 

The Soviet amendments and additions were rejected by the Com- 
mission. ‘The Commission, however, prepared a report on the АШ 
tions and administrative aspects of the agency, based on the recom 
mendations of the First Report. The Soviet Union refused to рг 
ticipate in these proceedings until an accord was reached on the forma 


е 5 М cidere 
tion of the agency itself. Nevertheless, the report broadly consi 
the problem of security; research and developmental activities; loca ial; 
oe 1 . م‎ З г 141, 
and mining of ores; processing and purification of source mater 


stockpiling, production, and distribution of nuclear fuels; design, or 
struction, and operation of nuclear plants; and the powers and limita” 
tions of the proposed agency in relation to inspections, surveys, and ех 
plorations. The Commission recommended that decisions concern 


4 a : : in the 
ing the production and use of atomic energy should not be left 1n 


: r ; ге- 
hands of nations, and that the agency should be given means we 
venting atomic warfare, including rights of inspection of national pla 


A Tea: the 
and facilities. The agency, however, was to have due regard tO 
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domestic laws and customs of states, while conducting surveys and ex- 
Plorations. 


The Soviet Union submitted new proposals on June 11, 1947. These 
Proposals elaborated on the inspection and control functions. The 
fecommended inspections were to be periodic rather than continuous; 
although special investigations could be carried out. In addition, the 
Soviet Union suggested that atomic production should be on a quota 
‘ystem. These proposals were rejected by the Western Powers on the 
rounds that they aimed at the unilateral disarmament of the United 
States, provided 
knowledge, les 
did not define 


for full dissemination of scientific and engineering 
alized production of nuclear fuel by all nations, and 


the system of inspection, thus reducing the possibility of 
ап effective control system, 


On September 11, 1947, the Commission submitted an interim Sec- 
Ond Report to the Security Council, stating that agreement was not 
forthcoming. 


17, 


the re 


The Third Report of the Commission submitted on May 
1948, frankly admitted that there existed no basis for agreement and, 
Tore, recommended that the work of the Commission should be 
Suspended. 


The General Assembly, in its resolution of November 4 1948, ap- 
Proved the recommendations of the Commission, expressed concern at 
the impasse reached in the Atomic Energy Commission, and called upon 
the six sponsors of the General Assembly resolution of January 24, 1946 
(Canada, France, China, USSR, UK, USA) to consult and report to 
the Assembly. 


It also requested further consultations among the Com- 
Mission 


members. 
In the Commission, the Soviet Union revised its original proposals of 


olding two conventions—one for the prohibition of atomic weapons 
and the о 


of 
1 the one 
rounds 


ier for establishing a control system—simultaneously, instead 
following the other. This proposal was rejected on the 
that it did not add anything new to the previously submitted 
Proposals. The six sponsors also reported that no useful purpose could 
* Served by further discussions. The five powers (Canada, China, 
tance, UK, USA) also submitting a separate memorandum to the 
neral Assembly, blaming the Soviet Union for the failure of the 
mmission. 

‚The fourth session of the General Assembly, for the first time, showed 
"ens of unrest among the smaller powers. Draft resolutions submitted 
Y Argentina, India, and Haiti, respectively, proposed renunciation of 
omic weapons in future warfare, reference of the question of atomic 
"ergy control to the International Law Commission, and the outlawing of 
tomic y eapons as military armaments. The Western Powers assured 


© other United Nations members that they would consider any pro- 
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posal or suggestion that might lead to a more workable plan. The Gen- 
eral Assembly passed a resolution on December 13, 1950, requesting the 
Atomic Energy Commission to continue negotiations. However, when 
the Commission met again in 1950, the Soviet representative withdrew 
from the Commission on the question of Chinese representation. This 
was the last meeting of the Commission. The Atomic Energy Commission 
was officially termined on January 11, 1952, 

The Commission failed because agreement could not be reached 01 5 
number of points: the question of the veto; prohibition of atome 
weapons; inspection, control, and sanctions; and the stages of control. 
Undoubtedly, of all the causes of the Commission’s failure, the most 
basic one was that neither the United States nor the Soviet Union we 
willing to reach an agreement. The United States wished to mam- 
tain its position of atomic monopoly as long as possible. The Soviet 
Union, on the other hand, wanted to stall for time, so that it could also 
manufacture the most important military weapon. However, other 
causes—the endless quibbling, the protracted discussions, the comp!” 
cated committee-system, the repertoire of technical experts and atomic 
politicians, as well as the mutual apprehensions of the Great Powers 
the adamant attitude over the respective proposals, the veil of secrecy 
surrounding the atom, and the passive role of the other members—? 
contributed to the failure of the Commission. 


NUCLEAR EXPLOSIONS AND ATOMIC RADIATION 
h the 
"his 


ful 


The failure of the Atomic Energy Commission coincided wit 
first atomic explosion in the Soviet Union in September, 1949. 
resulted in the race for the production of better and more power n 
atomic bombs. The United Kingdom also exploded an atomic bom ed 
October 3, 1952, and became the third atomic power. The therm” 
nuclear weapon was tested by the United States on November 1, 1 р 
and by the Soviet Union on August 8, 1953. Thus, within four ne 
of the failure of the Commission, the world was threatened with es 
struction by hydrogen weapons possessed by both the United Stat 
and the Soviet Union. mic 

The race for armaments eclipsed the question of control of le 
weapons. Since total control of atomic weapons had proved imposs! a 
in the Atomic Energy Commission, a fresh start was made to devise 
plan of atomic disarmament rather than atomic control. -ond 

The question of disarmament was first raised during the seco 6. 
half of the first session of the General Assembly in September; 0 
Molotov proposed that member nations submit full information sd 
the strength, size, and location of their armed forces. This pra 
was perhaps an answer to the United States’ contention in the A 
Energy Commission that the question of prohibition of atomic weap 
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$ a disarmament question and, therefore, should not be considered in 


Molotov's proposal resulted in the creation of a Com- 


Wssion for Conventional Armaments on February 13, 1947. The Com 
Mission 


the Commission. 


s tor Conventional Armaments, however, was not required to 
“al with atomic energy because this task was entrusted to the already 
"Unctioning Atomic Energy Commission. The Commission for Con- 
“ntional Armaments did little work from the very beginning. 
On October 24, 1950, 


{ 


President Truman proposed that since пейһет 
the two commissions—Atomic Energy Commission and Commission 
î Conventional Armaments—had proved to be successful, they should 
* combined into one the Disarmament Commission. The General 
“sembly established a committee to study this question, and upon its 


a | $ . 
‚ommendation established a Disarmament 


Commission on January 
1l, 1952, 
I The Disarmament Commission disc ussed questions of control of both 
Ovens: e а ° “г . 
„ventional and atomic w eapons; the disclosure and verification of na 
lona] 
na 


armaments and armed forces; the establis! ment of inspection 


,,. control system; the reduction, limitation, 
“Pons and forces. 


ind : ES i 
and regulation of military 
None of these questions was resolved. The di 
y Sence of the United States and the Soviet positions became evident 


| Very first year of negotiations—the United States 


insisting on dis- 


Dur, verification and control through stages, and the Soviet Union 
у апе оп the outright prohibition of atomic weapons. On April 8, 
% the General Assembly passed a sombre resolution requesting the 
mmission to continue negotiations. 

e hope for conciliation was raised after Korean Armistice of 

wA 1953, but to no avail. The control of atomic energy was im- 

p ible 


Without an agreement between the United States and the Soviet 


Jn 
„on, and 


the Disarmament Commission was helpless in the 


absence 
Î $ne 
‚ Such agreement. 


Taking this factor into consideration, the General 


Ag 
Se c Р А 

í mbly recommended on December 15, 1953, that the Disarmament 
7. A i x 

E "mission should establish a subcommittee consisting of the repre- 
it 


i, Ves of Canada, France, the USSR, the United Kingdom, and the 
ү > ! 
„ed States, to seek an acceptable solution. 


; | To date, the subcom- 
Se of the Disarmam 


ent Commission has not been able to arrive at 


promise. 

E" conclusions follow: one, that international control of nuclear 
. Pons is not possible because of their military significance: two, that 
EL . pis 

„ Se of the military si 


ty 


nificance of the atom, the major atomic pow- 
4 "the United States and the Soviet Union—are more interested in 


3 1 
1 1 , TP : 
Фе" ahead of each other’s military potentia 


ities than in agreeing 


‘Ystem of international control which, they fear, might jeopardize 
National security. 


E 
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The race for armaments and its concomitant experimental explosions 
of nuclear weapons created the problem of atomic radiation. This 
question was first raised in the United Nations after the United States 
thermonuclear detonation of March 1, 1954, in the Bikini Atoll area. 

The larger problem of control of atomic tests, however, was dis- 
cussed in the General Assembly. Shortly after the thermonuclear E 
plosion of March 1, 1954, Ernest Casey, the Australian Minister for 
External Affairs, and Prime Minister Nehru requested the Disarmamel 
Commission to discuss immediately the question of control of atomic 
weapons. The subcommittee of the Disarmament Commission, WA! 
met in London іп May, 1954, had already arrived at a stalemate, an 
did not discuss the specific proposal submitted by India. ‹ 

The question of atomic radiation, however, was discussed at ш 
tenth session of the General Assembly. The Assembly appointed à ы 
entific Committee on the Effects of Atomic Radiation, consisting 0 т 
nominees of the governments of Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Braz” 
Canada, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, India, Japan, Mexico, Sweden, 
Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, and the United States, to make 3 
detailed study of the effects of atomic radiation. The Committee re 
ported in April 1958, that atomic radiation produces mutations in om 
and recommended that every step should be taken to minimize габ!) 
of human populations. The Committee, however, found itself un? ta 
to recommend suspension of nuclear tests, because of inadequate da 
and the political significance of the question. 


INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY 

The emergence of the problem of atomic radiation and the failure d 
the Disarmament Commission precipitated a crisis in the Unite Е 
tions by 1954, the Soviet Union and the major Western Powers 7. 
failed to agree on any aspect of control since the formation of the 
Energy Commission in 1946. There was a growing feeling. E 
eighth session of the General Assembly in September 1953, that incre, 
ing hostilities among the great powers could embroil the entire W for 
an atomic holocaust. Several small nations joined to stress the need d 
peaceful utilization of atomic energy and the proportional reduction р 
arms and armaments, as well as the establishment of a collective iw 
ity system outside the great power influence. A suggestion of the z^ 
Western Powers regarding the utilization of expenditures saved e 
disarmament for peaceful applications of atomic energy, did not gain sp 
proval of the smaller powers because that assistance was contingent Чч 
disarmament which was a distant goal. ries 

This was the first time when a significant number of smaller count ES 
had taken a stand at variance with the policies of the major powe s 
In order to satisfy the growing demands of the smaller nations, the hea 


- 


O OE 
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the governments of France, the United Kingdom, and the United 


Mes, assembled 


at Bermuda from December 4 to 7, 1953. The Ber 


Ча Communique assured the world that the strength of the West 
1 . Р г . 
Ша not be invoked in any cause of wrongful violence. 


t President proposed that the “governments principally involved” 


Ша make joint contributions from their atomic stockpiles exclusively 


3 
` Peaceful purp 
e Р 

lt of an Inter 


* Investigation 


b 
oses. The President also recommended the establish- 
national Atomic Energy Agency to encourage world- 


into peaceful applications of atomic energy, to diminish 


Potential destructive power of atomic stockpiles, and to initiate an 


tof cooperation. 


The 
t two 
“Pons and the | 
Utilization of 
ч of peaceful 


main aspect of the President’s proposal was the separation of 


issues related to the atom: the question of control of atomic 


1armful effects of atomic explosions; and, the question 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes. The develop- 


uses of atomic energy hencef« rth was to precede the 


R 
Ite: à 2 i 
tion of nuclear disarm iment, and not to follow it. 


he President's 
on which was 
Posal only aime 
Y, therefore, did 


| һе Soviet Uni 


^" 


К Jactor ї‹ 
Ort given by t 
assured 
"nce in July, 1' 


1 y : 
ted States in th 


E the ninth 
‘ded td 


p] 


€ 


"ld be hel 


1 un 
Conceived by 
430 far—Augu 
, “neva, 
ites 


: and the Soy 
y ation, 


" 
ith regard to 


E Its formation 
М the President 
itary 


le 
ments of A 


plan gained world support, except for the Soviet re- 
unsatisfactory. The Soviet Union argued that the 
'd at diversion of a small part of fissionable material 
not remove the threat of atomic war. 


on, he wever, did not close the door to negotiations 


Were conducted through diplomatic channels. Perhaps a con- 


yr the cooperation of the Soviet Union was the full 
he smaller nations to the President’s plan. Marshal 
President Eisenhower at the Geneva Summit Con- 


55. t 


t the Soviet Union would cooperate with the 
e formation of the Agency. 


ssion of the General Assembly (1954) it was also 


lat a scientific conference on the peaceful uses of atomic energy 


ler the aegis of the United Nations in 1955, an idea 
Admiral Strauss. Two such conferences have been 
st 8 to 20, 1955; September 1 to 13, 1958—both 


At each of these conferences, the scientists of the United 


iet Union demonstrated a spirit of I 


armony and co 


the Agency, the United States took positive steps to 
a success. The Congress of the United States author- 


to enter into international arrangements on non 


applications of atomic energy. The United States invited the 


ustralia, Belgium, South Africa, Portugal, France 
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Canada, and the United Kingdom, to prepare a draft of the statute ol 
the proposed Agency. The elimination of the Asian, African, and the 
Latin-American countries from the initial stages of negotiations М 
resented at the ninth session, but defended on the ground that the se 
lected countries were producers of source or fissionable material. How 
ever, at the tenth session (1955), the United States announced that I 
addition to the above countries, invitations had been extended to Czecho- 
slovakia, Brazil, India, and the Soviet Union. "These countries, with the 
original eight form a Working Level Group to discuss the draft statute 
of the Agency. 

The Group unanimously agreed on a draft statute, taking int 
sideration the debates of the General Assembly and the comments re 
ceived from various governments. This draft was discussed at Me 
Statute Conference at New York, and adopted with certain modifica“ 
tions on October 26, 1956, and ratified on July 29, 1957. The modifica” 
tions dealt primarily with the Agency’s functions, membership, executive 
and controlling authority, “agency projects”, “agency safeguards”, finance, 
and settlement of disputes. 

The statute is ambiguous, verbose, repetitious, and discontinuous 
thought. The problems that may arise under the statute in the future 
may be briefly stated as follows: 


S А : : - су'$ 
The functions of the Agency are broad and flexible. The Ар, 
ish- 


o con 


in 


Á "m. ^ » activities 
| safety. They also envisage the enlargement of the Agency's a. 


| for the establishment of world-wide disarmament. All these 
| are broad enough to create new problems in the future. The admis 
of new members as well as the representation of China will also 
bl s The A v's real c lli Р Sour 12 В d of 6? 
problems. e Agency s real controlling authority is the Boar " 
ernors, with broad powers of control and administration, while the E 1 
General Conference of all members has limited authority. Future P 


1 Con- 


lems may concern the question whether the powers of the Genera! to 
e 


| ference should be expanded, or whether they are sufficiently flexib” t 
| control the Board. Since the Agency's staff has the power t0 pret 
| plants and materials of the projects undertaken by the Адепсу, e be 
| partial staff will have to be selected so that professional secrecy wi y’ 
| maintained. Furthermore, the question of the extent of the А oo 
| right to inspect nuclear projects in any state may create friction betw he 


the recipient state and the Agency. Difficulties might also arise 1 
demand for fissionable material and technological assistance excel z 
supply made available by the “donors”. 

The most controversial phase of the Agency’s activities is one 
ing “agency projects” and “agency safeguards”, including ins 


concer” 
pectio™ 
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(trol and sanctions 


Meant the projec 
Nee is provided. 


violations. “agency projects” is 
undertaken by member states in which Agency assist- 


ages practically total con 


th . . . 
„е national atomic projects 


in which Agency assistance is given, serious 


assistance available. 


ficulties will arise in making 


A 


‘ality initiated by 


gency projects is, therefore, a misnomer, because the project is in 


a state, but becomes an agency project even if the 


Mallest amount of aid is given by the Agency. Since Agency control 
“not be extended 


ira è ` ego ө е . 
parces, the practical applicability of this provision will create some 


culties, 


assistance 


as a large number of states would automatically remain out 


Ше the Agency's jurisdiction. 


The question of sanctions will 


,* recipient state fails to comply with the directions o 


)ncompliance could result in expulsion of the member concerned, and 
№, , . . . " 

very of the materials provided to it by the Agency. If noncompliance 
Sults in a threat to peace because of 


diversion of material to military 


u ; , < А » Са» fe , ` 
| Poses, the question would fall under the jurisdiction of the General 


Ssembly, 


and the Security Council, upon which falls the responsibility of 


4intenance of world peac 


М 


е and security. 


ajor problems of finance would concern the expenditures incurred in 


th > ; " 
* provision of materia 


Nen 


"ants 
th 


and facilities to the recipient, costs of imple- 


ting the control system, 


and costs of acquiring or establishing Agency 
ients, the Agency, and 


such costs being divided between the геси 


.* contributory states. 


"id 


ive 


The settlement of disputes between the Agency 
à state would be determined by a contract, as well as the applicability 


0 .. М . BJ م‎ . 
Эр provisions of the International Court of Justice. 
t 


is too early to determine whether the statute is flexible or needs 


a will to do so. The future developments of the Agency will de- 


nd upon the impartial direction of the exceutive branch and the inter- 


Кабо vive rarious paragraphs of the statute 
given to various paragraphs of the statute. 


PEACEFUL APPLICATIONS OF Atomic ENERGY 


„The establishment of the Agency, for the first time, brought coopera- 
) т o " y . T " 
E between the l nited States and the Soviet Union on a matter dealing 


atomic energy. 


Furthermore, it pacified the smaller nations which 


e 
tr : 
. * greatly desirous 


M 


of improving their economic conditions through the 
Of atomic energy. 


However, the peaceful applications of atomic 
Nations will con- 


N У are not the exclusive province of the Agency. 
u . $ е . 1 o ^ 
w to increase their atomic energy requirements through bilateral] and 


lu], s : : 

X tilateral arrangements, as well as private commercial enterprises. 
Dita e . 1 . 1 

a Pite all these avenues of atomic energy development, the solution of 


“ta 5 . А : t ө 
t economic problems Is not simple, because the costs of atomic pro- 
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duction are high, trained personnel is at present too limited to reach all 
areas of the world, and a majority of nations are on too low an € 
nomic level to be able to afford to embark on atomic development pr? 
grams. 

A country's utilization of atomic energy will be contingent upon the 
extent of its industrial development, availability of nuclear source mate” 
rial, its economic potential, and its essential needs. The use of atomie 
energy for electricity, heat, propulsion, and radiation requires construC 
tion of reactors and great technological skill, and is possible only jor 
countries which are either industrialized or in a stage of industri? 
growth. Underdeveloped countries will find that economic ргоѕрей 
through atomic energy is a long-range objective. Nevertheless, if PFP 
erly directed, social and economic progress can be achieved in the under" 
developed countries through the use of atomic energy through industria 
applications (e.g., instrumentation and tracer uses) : plant and livestoe 
breeding; agriculture, health, and medicine. 

The industrialized countries have already planned extensive atom 
energy development programs, individually as well as through concerte 
action. Aside from the leaders of atomic energy development, the Unite 
States and the Soviet Union, several European countries have greatly 
expanded their atomic energy programs. The peaceful applications ы 
atomic energy in the United Kingdom since the construction © Г 
Calder Hall plant, probably surpass any other atomic energy peacefu 
establishments. Concerted action of the European powers through the 
six-power Euratom pact and the sixteen-power OEEC organization 
would, within the next two decades, not only satisfy Europe’s energ 
requirements, but place it in a position of competing with the majo 
atomic powers for the world market. In the future, economic rivalrie 
may arise between national and regional atomic energy organization» 
among the regional organizations themselves, and between one industria 
ized nation and another. f 

The problems of underdeveloped countries are different from those * 
industrialized countries. The high rate of population growth in ^ 
developed countries, and the difficulty of producing energy in these - > 
make it difficult to evaluate systematically the impact of the deve? 
ment of atomic energy on their economies. Furthermore, the stag® e 
economic growth are so varied that no general statement can be "d 
regarding the development of atomic energy. Japan is comparable is gy 
industrialized countries of Europe, and will accelerate its atomic os 
Programs, both to satisfy its energy requirements and to enter u“ 
market. Although little is known about the state of atomic energy rot 
velopment in China, its huge area and population, potentialities of pee 
material, as well as the technological assistance provided by the Sov 
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Union, would contribute to the development of atomic energy in this 
ea. Similarly, India and Brazil have an abundance of nuclear source 
Material, and are in a state of technological growth. Consequently 
omic energy development in these areas may be expedited. 
urthermore, development of nuclear energy through the application 
usion reaction would make possible the use of the oceans as a virtually 
"txhaustible source of fuel, and expedite the atomic energy development 
grams in both the industrialized and the underdeveloped countries. 
uture applications of atomic energy will create problems in both the 
Mustrialized and the underdeveloped countries. In the underdeveloped 


JUntries, problems will be created by the growing demand for energy 
üd the 


LE: 


low levels of national economy. In industrialized countries prob- 
Ms would arise in the realm of competition, and lead to a more acute 
ited to control nuclear weapons, as these can be easily manufactured 
Om the same plants that produce atomic energy for peaceful purposes. 


CONTROL oF ATOMIC ENERGY 


Improy ements in nuclear weapons have brought the world to a stage 
"here an overnight attack by weapons suitably directed could decimate 
Ê Population of any nation. Mankind has survived the past few years 
Cause the United States and the Soviet Union have preferred not to 
м Nuclear weapons in the settlement of international disputes. But the 
ger of nuclear destruction is growing because of the invention of ever 
Teasingly destructive w eapons and because more and more nations may 
pame nuclear powers. The United Kingdom has already become a 
4 clear power by detonating a thermonuclear weapon in September 1958, 
‘nd there are indications that France is soon going to explode an atomic 
"apon, 

ince the seeds of warfare are inherent in human society and nuclear 
Pwer is here to stay and probably will be used for the settlement of 
Putes in the future, it has been argued that limited nuclear warfare is 
.* only alternative to human destruction through an all-out nuclear war 
& that this is the only means of achieving maximum deterrence with 
imum risk. Similarly, it has been argued that nations should agree 


lse atomic rather than thermonuclear weapons, whenever force be- 


ty 
Mes ne 


à ‘essary to resolve international conflicts. Both these suggestions 
L Open to criticism. The concept of the use of tactical nuclear weapons 
" *fective because a limited nuclear war once started has the possibility 
developing into an all-out war. Furthermore, it will give rise to 
„eased 
e 


bui 


> radiation with deleterious effects to mankind, particularly to 
Inhabitants of the neighboring states. And, settlement based on 
tin” 
ре of 
Mer th 


restrictions is difficult to follow through, particularly on the 
defeat. 'The suggestion for agreement on the use of atomic 
an thermonuclear weapons is unacceptable because nations 
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could well produce atomic weapons with sufficient destructive power Y 
destroy all civilization. 

Another control problem concerns the suspension of nuclear tes 
prevent increased atomic radiation. It is generally agreed that atomic 
radiation is harmful to man and, that its deleterious effects can be 
passed on to future generations. Despite a heated controversy Over the 
question of suspension of nuclear tests, the “East-West” scientific Com” 
ference at Geneva (1958) agreed that it is possible to detect and iden- 
tify nuclear explosions with a global network of about one hundred an 
seventy stations supplemented by aircraft and satellites. Future politica 
discussions at Geneva in November 1958, will determine whether such an 
agreement will be workable. 

The problem of the control of atomic radiation, however, cannot be 
solved merely by the suspension of nuclear tests. Peaceful applicatio" 
of atomic energy may also give rise to radiation. Increased use of atom! 
energy may intensify the problem of disposal of radioactive уай 
Radiation hazards may also result from seepage and from accident 
occurring either in plants or during the transfer of fissionable mater 
Precautions will have to be taken in protecting the health of the worker 
and the health of the inhabitants of the area where atomic plants er 
located. In addition, the long-range problem of increasing radiation : 
the atmosphere will be ever present. These questions should "- Я 
important element of inquiry of the international organizations such * 
IAEA, WHO, ILO, as well as the national scientific bodies. 


т аа и : : " - My oses» 
The problem of diversion of atomic materials for military = of 
ntr 


defense 


ts t0 


atomic weapons. Since nuclear weapons form the basis of the 
systems of the major powers, agreement on a plan of inspection 3 
trol has been impossible. Therefore, efforts are now being M4 
eliminate the nuclear armament race rather than to eliminate nU 
weapons. It is questionable whether the prohibition of nuclear We? 


: 184 
would serve any useful purpose today. It may, therefore, be adv that 
ers, SO 


clear 
pons 


to elicit some form of agreement among the nuclear pow 
more countries may not join the nuclear armament race. 
tions may play an important role in helping to resolve the dead 
this issue. 


CONTROL OF OUTER SPACE 


‘nc an 
e Ы " DS 
Since nuclear weapons, through the media of rockets, space rope 
earth satellites may be accurately delivered on enemy target, Fe u 
problems arising out of man’s ascent into outer space require 
study. 
dea that! 


The launching of earth satellites has given rise to the ı riority: 


re : Mos e e 
satety of the major powers depends upon achieving space sup 


Sum 
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Hence, the primary motive for the development of space technology 


Ould be national defense If some system of international control is 


t devised today, the comba 


pard 


ve and competitive instincts of man may 
ize the very q ıestion of survival on earth, as military applica- 


, > à t : 
ms of outer space may provide quicker means of destruction. 


‘human skill. The insatiability of the h 


The exploration of outer space, in itself, is a challenge to the ingenuitv 


it for adventure will 


man sf 


„Pire man to explore the moon and the planets. Furthermore, scien- 
ht 
IC 1 . 


investigations coul 


lese: е 
“Stions concerning gravi 


Tora borealis. In order to achieve some progress in space flights, the 
Non . 1 . . . 
Šers of space travel, e.g., intense radiation, atmospheric friction, 


ghtlessness, will have to be solved. Tf it is possible to inhabit other 


“Mets and asteroids, perhaps the world's population problem can be 


Meliorate Furthermore, inquiries into outer space may suggest some 

од of eliminating the increased radiation of our atmosphere and the 

„Posal of rad tive wastes by hurling them out by means of ro 

-facefu] tions of outer space it include harnessing the energy 
sun >] 


Е : 
, he and power; control of rainfall, 
Ind Current 
TEC EIU EAR 7 d - 1 1 | 

4, "ation resoive disputes within the fr imework ot law rather th in 
Tough t 


е of force, the legal problems ot space explorations may 


ume prominence. These problems may range from the question of 


gnty of nations over space, to questions such as regulation of space 


colonization of outer space, 


question of state sovereignty was discussed at the annu 
< Of the American Society of International Law at Wa 


conter- 


hington in 


conference discussed the concept of “territorial space” ex 
miles ve; and “contiguous space” extending from 
ıdred miles. An opinion was extended by some that 


ate 1 r . А е .y . e 
Sovereignty should extend thirty miles, with the right of transit of 
nmi: Sr : и E : : 
Military vehicles in contiguous space . Ihe area bove contiguous 
Р 1 ntigu 
се 1 99 а . 
% called "outer space" should be free for passage of all instruments 


lout restrictions. These discussions, however, are of a preliminary 
and require further consideration. 


question of sovereignty over territories in outer space will gain 


“cance soon after the conquest of the moon. There appears to be a 


| A feeling that a celestial body discovered by one nation should not 


ar NE idee: : 
wPropriated by it. The question of 


teg 


raffic is a distant one, and 


not be discussed now. However, before such questions attain in- 


ta 
пр le to attain some 


ay be advi 


ıportance in the future, it 
eh 


ivreement on e broad < ons oncerning the sovereignty 


the regulat 
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h The military, peaceful, and legal questions arising out of man’s ascent 
E into outer space require the establishment of an international get 
] authority. Unless some form of international authority is created no 
1 the military potentialities of outer space would be exploited to such à? 

extent that the formation of an international space authority would be 

come as difficult as the formation of an international atomic energy CM 

trol authority today. The chances of establishing an international au 
| thority are brighter today because we know very little about outer space, 
j and both the United States and the Soviet Union have proposed 
formation of such an authority. 

In view of past experiences, it would be desirable if the initial efforts 
of the United Nations were not to be directed toward the formulati? 
of a comprehensive control plan which might prove unworkable oF be 
rejected by either of the two major powers. Hence, efforts should 
ii made to elicit agreement on a minimum plan of inquiry and investiga 
| acceptable to both the United States and the Soviet Union, rather than 

comprehensive plan of inspection and control that may eventually > 
rejected. For this purpose, a program of scientific rather than wie 
inquiries should be initiated by the United Nations. Such a progra” 
can be expanded later when the need arises. Since the challenge of a 
ravelling the mysteries of the universe is so gigantic that it may гоа. 
centuries, а concerted effort of all nations would be most desirable E 
order to advance human welfare and progress, to further scientific ME 
standing of the nature of the universe, and to reduce international xd 
| sions. Such cooperation, if it becomes a reality, in turn, would Е 
| the dangers of destructive applications of outer space. On the siir 
| hand, separate studies conducted in secrecy by individual nations, c^ 
peaceful purposes, would breed suspicion, increase international YA” 
and lengthen the process of gaining knowledge of the universe. 


| CONCLUSIONS 


Broadly, the following conclusions may be derived from this study: à 

l. The question of control of atomic weapons basically concerns ible 

security of major powers and, therefore, no agreement has been ee 

| оп the prohibition and control of nuclear weapons. An effective ps К 

| system could only have been possible in the initial stages of atomie an 
| tions. The greater the delay, the more difficult it became to establis 

effective control system. y at- 

2. Since an effective atomic control system is not feasible today, ^. 

| tempts should be made to elicit agreement on isolated issues, pui 

| reduction of arms and armaments, suspension of nuclear tests, = se 
tion of surprise attack, rather than on a plan of overall control. 

individual agreements could eventually lead to the establishment 

control system, 
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3. Discussion of atomic energy problems should not be composed of a 
Ommission whose members are the same as that of the Security Council. 
| 
| 3 + è à 
it should have wide geographical representation. 


1,1 


4, Although smaller nations are he ss when basic disagreement exists 
"tween the United States and the Soviet Union, the smaller nations 
Ma . . A . 

lay, through concerted action improve the chances for compromise and 


Ventual accord. 


E For the preservation of civilization and security, it is imperative 
Mat some basic agreement on suspension of nuclear tests be forthcoming 
“оге half a dozen nations detonate atomic weapons and join the nu 
ar race. 


6. Since nations can dev elop atomic energy programs through bilateral 


‘Nd multilateral agreements, the primary task of the International Atomi 
nergy Agency should be educational rather than commercial. Commer- 
Mal enterprises undertaken by the Agency (even if such a demand is 
Teated by loosening its control restrictions) would place it in competi 
Non with the national and private commercial enterprises. 


E. Since scientific conferences on the atom have been successful and 
"ast West" cooperation has first been achieved on the peaceful appli- 
ations of atomic energy, efforts should be made to hold scientific con- 
“tences on rocketry and outer space. Furthermore, scientific consulta- 


‘ons on the technological feasibility of implementing a control system 
“ould be encouraged. 

‚8. In order to establish a workable system of control, discussions 
Ould be held privately; closed diplomacy is preferable to open debates 


“the General Assembly, which is invariably used for propaganda pur- 
Dos, y 
es, 


In view of these conclusions, it may be suggested that in the establish- 
m " А : s : 
"ht of an outer space authority, primary attention should be given to 


Масец applications. It would be advisable to immediately form а com 
ее for outer space to elicit the cooperation of the major powers for 
. Peaceful utilization of outer space. The formation of the committee 
ould not be delayed or made contingent upon agreements on other 
litical issues, including the question of disarmament. It should be the 
ak of the United Nations, by means of independent inquiries and in- 
y zations, to awaken mankind to the dangers of military applications 
„ tomic energy and outer space, and to create a conciliatory atmosphere 
ù Which scientific discoveries can take place. For, scientific discoveries 
te Made according to the tempo of the times. It is the training of the 
ind which directs man to carry out experiments in a field of study es- 
Mtia] to th , 


1 e needs of society. Thus, there is hope ahead for mankind, 
* Well 


as the abysmal danger of self-destruction. 


INVESTIGATIONS ON THE MECHANISM OF 
BIOLOGICAL HYDROXYLATION OF AROMATIC 
COMPOUNDS 


by HERBERT S. POSNER * 


An attempt has been made in this dissertation, using the liver micro 
somal hydroxylating system as a model (Mitoma, Posner, Reitz, 4" 
Udenfriend, Arch. Biochem. Biophys., 61, 431 (1956) ), to investigate the 
validity of some of the mechanisms which have been proposed for the 
hydroxylation of aromatic compounds to phenols, 


In preliminary studies on this system, it was found that there appe" 
to be a family of hydroxylating enzymes present in the microsomes. - 
acetanilide, naphthalene, and quinoline appear to be hydroxylated ^ 
different enzymes as evidenced by the differential inhibitory effects РГ” 
duced with Tween-80, 2,2'-dipyridyl, and diethyldithiocarbamate, e 
by stimulation of enzymatic activity after intraperitoneal administr? 
tion of 3,4-benzpyrene.. In addition, aniline and acetanilide were hydr 
ylated in the ortho as well as in the para positions by dog and cat = 
preparations, while rabbit liver preparations brought about hydroxy a 
tion almost exclusively in the para position. This would indicate = 
possibility of there being different enzymes, in addition, for these ™ 
reactions. | 

Since dihydrodiols have been proposed as intermediates in P 
formation, an investigation was made on the relationship between нЕ 
two types of compounds. It has been found, оп the microsomal lev y 
as has been found previously in in vivo studies, that benzenoid сотрош 
yield little if any dihydrodiols although they can be hydroxylate 
phenols. In contrast, compounds having condensed ring systems appe 1 
to yield both dihydrodiols and phenols. Thus, naphthalene yields ds 
naphthol as well as naphthalene-1,2-dihydro-1,2-diol, and quinoline P 
3-hydroxyquinoline as well as an exteremely acid-labile metabolite m 
behaves like a dihydrodiol in that it yields 3-hydroxyquinoline upon ™ 
acidification. ^ 

In the case of the hydroxylation of naphthalene, it has been pee 
that the dihydrodiol and 1-naphthol are not interconvertible, and er 
fore do not serve as precursors for each other. They are formed ! 2. 
ratio of about ten to опе. Synthetic trans-naphthalene-1,2-dihydro* a 
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“ol is not metabolized by the microsomal system, whereas, 1-naphthol 
‘further metabolized in the presence of TPNH but not DPNH, pre- 
‘mably by further hydroxylation. Lack of permeability of naphthalene 
üydrodiol to the microsomes is probably not a factor in its lack of 
irther metabolism since it can be found in the supernate after sedi- 
‘entation of the microsomes, after it has been generated from napthalene. 
"Meine seems to stimulate the formation of I-naphthol without affect- 
"E the formation of the dihydrodiol, as has been noted previously by 
other author. However, it was fo nd here, that caffeine would pre- 
cnt the disappearance of 1-naphthol by the miscrosomal system. Thus 
' might, in this way, give a false 


ression of stimulation. 


, Quinoline was hydroxylated to both an acid-labile metabolite, yielding 


"lYdroxyquinoline upon acidification, and to 3-hydroxyquinoline, in the 
Або of 


about one to one. On the basis of jtion studies with 


!thyldithiocarbamate and cysteine, the acid-labile metabolite does not 


PTT 
Pear to be an intermed 


ate in the formation of 3-hydroxyquinoline. 
ha > " . Р . . . 
Nat 3-hydroxyquinoline is not an intermediate in t 


А ıe formation of the 
d-labile metabolite is evidenced by the fact that on determination of 
E time curves of formation of the two c mpounds, it is the acid-labile 
*tabolite whi 


з һ is formed first. In the presence of cysteine, the forma- 
ir N 
‚N of the acid-labile metabolite a 


te - Pen 
‘sed when assayed in the usual way, by acidification at room tempera 


[ 
dre 


r 


pears to be almost completely sup 


.3 1 . 
acidic solution 


However, if tl ed in boiling water for about 


I 
M . ^c . . 13 
ЧТ minutes, from 75 to 100 per cent more 3-hydroxyquinoline could 
^ 331 A . * 3 1. 
detected than could be accounted for by the original acid-labile 
ntabolite, suggesting the formation of a second acid-labile metabolite. 
The "E > i 


té 
'tabolite could not be confirmed by 


litional 


formation of 
ane 
"Per chromatogr: 


hy. Glutathione and ascorbic acid could not produce 


Ne eff T 
~ effect of cysteine, indi 


ating that cysteine is probably not acting simply 
; Keeping some factor in a reduced state. 3-Hydroxyquinoline is 
Ather metabolized in the presence of TPNH but not DPNH, pre 
Mably by further hydroxylation. Caffeine seems to reduce the meta- 


oli . . 12 П . . 
lism of added 3-hydroxyquinoline but not generated 3-hydroxyqninoline. 


1 The 


conversion of benzene to phenol could be demonstrated, although 


lormation of a benzene dihydrodiol could be shown under similar 


J| X) " 4 . 1 + 1 

"Чоп, Synthetic trans-benzene-1,2-dihydro-1,2-diol was not metab 
ira " в ova i a 

ted by the microsomes. The further metabolism of phenol can 


" 
der . я 
creased in the presence of versene. 


ч 9 dihydrodiols could be detected after incubation of diphenyl, aniline, 
ole, or coumarin although these compounds could be hydroxylated to 
е > ч 

Nols by the microsomal system. 


( 247 ah 
n d appear that dihydrodiols are 


the basis of these studies, it wou 
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not intermediates in the formation of phenols by the microsomal systt? 
It is proposed instead, that these compounds arise from a common M 
termediate, the nature of the products being dependent upon the tendent) 
towards aromatization of an intermediate compound in which the 41% 
matic nature has been temporarily altered. 


The source of the oxygen incorporated during the hydroxylation о 
acetanilide to 4-hydroxyacetanilide was next investigated throug А 
use of О," and Н.О”, It was found that only molecular oxygen 
incorporated during hydroxylation, thus eliminating a mechanism gr 
posing the addition of water across a double bond followed by dehydro 
genation. An experiment using tritiated water, HO, confirmed 3 
result, in that no tritium could be found in the isolated 4-hydroxyacetaM 
lide. It also showed that the hydrogen of water is not incorporated 3 
a stable ring position by another unsuspected mechanism. Y 

A study was made concerning the requirement for reduced рутїйїн 
nucleotide for microsomal hydroxylation and for the hydroxylation i 
phenylalanine to tyrosine by a soluble enzyme. All animals tested i 
TPNH in preference to DPNH for the hydroxylation of acetaM >й 
Only rat, rabbit, and mouse could be shown to utilize DPNH in АЙ 
егепсе to TPNH for phenylalanine hydroxylase activity. In no ‘his 
was TPNH found to be utilized in preference to DPNH fot 
latter reaction. 


Tryptophan hydantoin, tryptamine, and acetyltryptophan ий 4 
hydroxylated presumably in the 7- position, although no evidence a. 
be obtained for hydroxylation in the physiologically important 5- рок” ht 
Tryptophan, possibly because of its highly polar nature which zer 
prevent its entry into the microsomes, did not appear to be hydroXY 1o e 
in the 5- or 7- positions. Hydroxylation of the parent compound, plut 
occurred in the 3- position as evidenced by the formation of indigo a. 
in the incubation mixture. It was not hydroxylated in the 5- PO% ted. 
Hydroxylation of this compound in the 7- position was not invests g- 
The possible importance of the hydroxylation of indole to ee E 
dole, in relation to the excretion of large amounts of indican, 3-hy@F 
indole sulfate, daily in the urine, has been discussed. 


h 
x ; ы . thoug 
All attempts at solubilization of the microsomes have failed, al ticles 


it has been possible to fragment the microsomes into smaller m 
by means of sonic disintegration. These fragments retain their " НА 
The physiological ітрогќапсе of microsomal hydroxylation "e 
known, since it seems to act only on compounds which are foreig » 
the body. It is possible, however, that other, more water soluble acids 
pounds such as tryptophan, phenylalanine, kynurenine, anthranilic | he 
and phenylacetic acid, might also be hydroxylated, given access f 
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“zymes. These compounds have previously been found not to be 
Ydroxylated, presumably because of their lack of penetration into the 
lierosomes, It has been proposed, that a reinvestigation of the possible 


Jdroxylation of these compounds be carried out, using microsomes which 


We been fragmented by means of sonic disintegration. In view of the 
Onspecificity of the microsomes for hydroxylation, it is improbable that 
*se compounds should not also be hydroxylated. 


SUMMARIES OF DISSERTATIONS 
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LEGAL AND ETHICAL IMPLICATIONS OF MEDICAL 
RESEARCH ON HUMAN BEINGS 
by IRVING LADIMER * 


The field of medicine, which may be considered a group of related 
"ences and their application to health maintenance, prevention and treat- 
Ment of disease, also comprises scientific 


research. In such research, it 
has often been considered appropriate and essential to experiment on 
luman beings. Experimentation has proceeded along with medical prac 
Чсе to advance the | ilth arts and sciences. The recent growth and in- 


volver ent of large population groups, including children: the similar use 
% human subjects in other research areas; and the greater hazards at 


igation, underscore the need for 


"ending new forms of medical inves 
defini ng the legal and ethical bounds within which human research m: ay 
"е conducted and establishing its relation to the customary practices of 
diagnosis, treatment, and medical care. 

There is today greater realization of the implications of medical re- 
search. On the one hand, the atrocities committed by the Nazi doctors in 


t 
„ie name of me 


al science are still a fresh memory; on the other, there 


ls ; с x 
Benerous acceptance of clinical trials, field surveys, and experimentation 
On stu 


lents, soldiers, and prisoners, among others, in appreciation of the 
Tamatic health benefits resulting from proper and successful research. 
To the legal profession, the lawful conduct of such research, the avoid- 
‘nce of suit, and the management of potential litigation which may arise 
tom experimentation are matters of both s holarly and practical signifi- 
"ance. | 


An analysis of the problems in modern medical study, yet to агїзе 
direct], 


y in a judici: ] 
Mora], and 


is offered in this review of pertinent legal, 


scientific research doctrine and guiding practice. 

THE Practice or MEDICINE 
What is the position of experimentation vis-a-vis medical practice? 
gular Practice is usually defined by statutes as diagnosis, treatment, 
hysician’s offer to 
such service for compensation. Use of human beings for the 
Yancement of science or preservation of health is not within this defini- 


Peration, and prescription, generally based on the p 
Provid 
М 


ad, 


tion, In granting the license to practice medicine, the several states have 
“Ot spe cifically included such research. 

ases interpreting statutes permitting the practice of medicine have 
бега, attempted to suppress irregular practice and the intrusions of 


| license d healers. The responsibility of those licensed to treat a disease 
S been delineated in a line of British and American cases dating from the 


S College of the City of New York; J.D. 1940, The George Washington Univer- 
Cones J.D. conferred February 22, 1958. Professor in charge of research: Robert McKinney 
Associate Professor of Law 
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sixteenth century. These hold that a physician is bound to exercise the 
ordinary degree of skill, care, and judgment exercised by members of his 
profession in the same or similar locality in the light of the current state 
of medical knowledge. As a corollary, the physician, by virtue of the 
relation established with the patient, is liable for lack of skill or negligence 
or other conduct deviating from this standard, 

The law implies that the physician has the requisite skill and imposes 
the duty that he perform as well as he can, with the requirement that he 
keep abreast of advances in the field. In the absence of a contract, he does 
not guarantee а cure. The physician is furthermore not liable for 9" 
honest error in judgment or for employing an ineffectual treatment ! 
selected from among those approved by the profession. In determining 
whether a physician has exercised his best judgment and applied skill, the 
testimony of experts establishes what is appropriate in similar cases a 
what is customarily done by members of the same school or specialty: 

Liberal opinion permits his use of a method employed by a respecta Е 
minority, a technique proven elsewhere, а less dangerous treatment, 0 
even an untried attempt to cure where there is no known remedy. 
courts allow for the fact that medicine is not an exact science an also 
encourage progress in medicine within reasonable limits. 


THE Courts’ View or ExPERIMENTATION 


The breadth of the physician's practice, however, does not extend 10 
experimentation. Malpractice cases have consistently held since Slate? A 
Baker,* the acknowledged English precedent, that experimentation 18 4 
the peril of the physician, no matter what his intention or reputation. Hen 
a famous surgeon attempted to straighten a leg by extension, using 4 wor й 
device; expert testimony confirmed that compression was then the z 
proved method. The leading American case,+ decided about а cnt 
later, similarly condemned experimentation when a physician failed t 
instruct properly in the support of a broken arm. "The court conce 2 
that imposition of liability for use of a new method might deprive t 
patient of the benefit of recent improvements. Nonetheless, it ruled t ly 
before a treatment can be employed, it must have been authoritative 
established, “otherwise experimentation will take the place of skill = 
the reckless experimentalist the place of the educated, experienced pre 
titioner.” 2 Ainieal 
Neither of these cases involved experimentation in the sense Of az 
research, planned and undertaken to explore a problem. Rather, ee 
illustrate unskillful deviations from established practice or poor Juden. t 
and they did not invoke experimentation as a basis for the action. bse- 
the dicta of the courts became precedent reasoning for a series of su 


*2 Wils, [K.B.] 359, 95 Eng. Rep. 860 (1767). 
t Carpenter v. Blake, бо Barb. 488 (N.Y. 1871). 
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Ment cases similarly involving questionable diagnosis and treatment and 
"utright quackery. In consequence, experimentation came to be regarded 
% and confused with irresponsible behavior, unskillful practice, and 
*reliction in exercise of Judgment or care. The decisions fall short of 
My sophisticated appreciation of proper clinical investigation. Despite 
iltempts to understand the need for a broad, flexible approach, the courts 
ИШ consider experimentation, without further specification, as outlawed. 
The late Dr. Regan could thus aptly summarize the current situation, 
Although it is the duty of the physician or surgeon to keep up with ad- 
Yancements, it is also his duty to refrain from experiments.” 

Strictly applied and uncritically followed, the early experimentation 
Otrine leaves no permissible avenue for genuine investigation. Analysis 
% the cases contributing to the continuance of this prohibition demon- 


= 


‘trates that they have not encompassed bona fide experimentation, thus 
"ill leaving for determination the liability for research on human beings 
8 now carried out by reputable physicians and scientists. 

In the pseudo-experimental cases, there were at least three elements in 
топ which are absent or hold different emphasi 


sis in modern research 
"2 the patient sought the physician for diagnosis or treatment of an 
‚ 1655 and the physician assumed to cure the condition—he did not act as 
! Scientist primarily for whom the patient served as a study case; (2) 


“perimentation was considered a prohibited activity, so that the action or 
Select complained of was justified not as possibly acceptable research 
llt as a form of practice used elsewhere, a mode rarely but successfully 
Mployed, a technique similar to an approved method, or an appropriate 
ternative; and (3) the problems were not those requiring clinical study 
"ut, for the most part, were common questions confronting the regular 
"àctitioner and manageable within customary practice. 


DEFINITION AND GUIDANCE IN EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCH 


Ке the reach of the courts thus far has not provided a grasp of 
% ical research on people and would compress this activity into the 
[ле of “experimentation”, such scientific endeavor must be described 
E distinguished. Otherwise, legitimate research and quackery, justi- 
"" nonconformance and negligent deviation may hang equally on the 
*t of malpractice. 
„man research in medical science constitutes a controlled study or in- 
tigation by a professionally trained biological or medical scientist on 
- Ihvolving use of human beings, healthy or ill, primarily for the advance- 
Eat ot knowlec 


0 © < - RA ° 
h ШЧ then be not experimentation” versus accepted practice, but an 


ge. If experimentation were so defined, the legal issue 


Blas: н ; 1 . : sf ч 
М Nation of the research plan and conduct in relation to specific fact 
u 4 . y. , 

ations, including the legal regard 


\ given to the subject or patient. 
“Attempts to delineate 


> difference between research and practice have 
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emphasized the expectations of the researcher; his attitude and interes 
in a problem rather than the patient; the formality of relationship bet 
understanding achieved; the flow of cash payment or other consideration 
exchange of information between the parties; and, of course, the nature 0 
the medical problem. 

Applying the basis for the rules of malpractice which govern the regular 
physician, the methods and conditions followed by reputable researcher? 
may serve as a guide to acceptable scientific procedure. Such a body 0 
standards may be derived from the formal or informal codes set by Ut 
profession, actual practice followed by institutions and scientists in 8% 
standing, and applicable statutes and regulations. 

There are several codes which are pertinent in this respect. First, de 
ethical principles of organized medicine apply in good measure; these are 
founded on the professional duty of the physician and his concern 4 
the patient’s welfare. Second, a generally accepted research code is f 
set of precepts drawn by the international court in the “medical case ® 
the Nuremberg Trials of War Criminals. This opinion outlined A 
bases for permissible medical experiments essentially prescribing voluntary 
consent, the necessity for the research, design to limit hazard, adequat? 
preparation and competence, and allowance for prior termination. Similar 
expressions have been issued by the American Medical Association Y 
the World Medical Association. Other codes have been specifica A 
designed to govern drug trials, studies of mental or psychological problem 
involving incompetent subjects, and use of military personnel, In addition 
religious considerations have been introduced. Foremost are the extensiv 
pronouncements of the Pope, defining the moral limits of scientific resta" 
on human beings within the greater community interest. Protestant т 
have also been offered among the criteria for patient concern in connect 
with specified medical procedures such as contraception, sterilizatiof» 
euthanasia, and artificial insemination. The principles and codes spell «s 
a wide area of agreement in both substance and method so that, for ® 
legal process, a reasonable consensus is available. 

Practices of medical research institutions, embodying directive А 
for selection of projects and use of volunteers, generally incorporat y 
review system by committees of colleagues and experts. The essenti@ ate 

group consideration and approval is acknowledged by public and si 
research institutions, universities, pharmaceutical houses, and vol 
medical organizations. An outstanding example of careful prepa? 
design and obedience to local legal requirements as well as scientific a 
quacy may be found in the record of the National Foundation for Infan 


ых > = : olio 
Paralysis in its conduct of the national field trials of the Salk P 
vaccine. 


principles 


Р : ; TR ovide 
Statutes and regulations bearing on medical activity generally үй 
further aid. Although there is no statute directly controlling 


EL. 
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| %Perimentation, a bill introduced in 1900 for the District of Columbia 
tempted to regulate the means by which such study could be undertaken, 
the eligible subjects and scientists, and the requirements of reporting. In 

New York City, a current general order for city hospitals prescribes that 
"search projects must be reviewed, approved, and deemed of some benefit 
“patients. International compacts under the United Nations also include 
Frtinent protections of human rights. 

The existence of standards or codes and continuing activity in this area 
idence both concern and genuine interest looking toward the develop- 
Ment of reasonable rules for performance of medical research on human 
ings. 


LEGAL LIABILITY AND RESPONSIBILITY 


Assuming that research is carried out in accordance with approved 
Principles, there are still potential criminal, statute, tort, and contract 
‘abilities, Possibilities for criminal lial 


jlity are slight if the research is 
¿Ma fide. Malice, essential to murder and mayhem, is not likely to be 
und. A genuine research project would hardly give evidence of delib- 
Tate purpose to injure without justification. Manslaughter, for which 
uch malice is not an element, may, however, be upheld if the action con- 
tuted gross negligence or complete disregard of health and safety, where 
ЧЄ Consequences were or should have been known. 

- Malpractice cases have established that the standard of negligence for 
Mina] liability is the same as that for civil liability, but the required 
‘Bree is greater. In general, however, civil liability alone is imposed, 
cept in extreme misconduct, indifference, or deliberate misrepresentation. 
sent does not usually contribute a defense in a criminal case of physi- 
"n malpractice and probably would not in a research situation. 

"ability may arise under the new drug provisions of the Federal Food, 
“Тир and Cosmetic Act which prescribes pre-tests as a condition for dis- 
Г ution of new drugs in interstate commerce. Methods for meeting the 
ts requirements developed by the American Medical Association and 
Mer bodies suggest standards of proper practice which shoud be regarded 
S Puides. 

he 
used 
Моц 
уста 


drug house may Бе liable, without proof of negligence, for harm 
by use of drugs under investigation under doctrines of liability 
fault. These base liability on the social insurance principle of 
cost where it can best be imposed in our society. The principle 
“sumption of risk, invoked in ordinary malpractice, is regarded by 


E" às applicable to the research context but a definitive answer is yet to 


ven, It would depend on the degree of comprehension of an experi- 
nt, and the probability of extending the thesis of absolute liability as a 
la] policy, 


asic principle of constitutional and natural law gives to the individual 
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the right to protect his bodily integrity, so that any unauthorized invasion 
constitutes ground for civil liability. To be free from tort liability othe! 
than that arising out of negligence, the researcher who employs a perso? 
in his research must obtain valid consent. Malpractice cases are replete 
with illustrations of restraint on physicians where there is no clear, volut 
tary, competent assent. They have limited the extent to which physicians 
especially surgeons, may presume on implied authorization. A line ? 
liberal opinion recognizing the need for giving leeway to honest profes- 
sional judgment has sanctioned operations and procedures deemed to 2 
acceptable medical practice under circumstances akin to emergencies 4" 

apparent permission to proceed as indicated. But, consent, and even 
participation by the patient, has not been recognized as a bar to tort lia- 
bility in nontherapeutic procedures, unnecessary procedures, OF those 
involving criminal liability, such as unlawful abortions, or agreement 
against public policy. In particular, consent bv or on behalf of minors Y 
incompetents has not been proof against civil suit unless the action has been 
for the patient's benefit. Statutes reinforce this rule of case law. 


Even if clinical research as part of medicine is entitled to the S4" 


favorable legal status in respect to liability for voluntary or negligt? 
acts, that is, judged by the standard of comparable professional work, à! 
is accorded a liberal interpretation of consent, it is evident that the natu 
of research would render the investigator more vulnerable. The cour i 
willingness to apply volenti non fit injuria in the physician-patient refer” 
ence is founded on premises of accepted practice encompassing approve 
treatments, a reliance on understandings and relationships appropriate to» 
given locale, and the belief that medical procedures are undertaken pri 
marily for the patient's welfare. These assumptions are less Và id ın 
investigator-subject contexts. Here, untried, not accepted, methods 27 
used; a comprehension of action and purpose has not been developed; eM 
finally, the research objective is solution of a problem rather than aid to ? 
patient. Accordingly, the courts may find it more difficult to make x 
ferences of proper selection of a technique or to find consent. It ® д 
unlikely, therefore, that a doctrine of liability without fault may be = 
posed as a cost of medical research, just as in workmen’s compensatio" 


The physician, although generally held in tort, may also contract : 
treat or cure and will be held to contract terms like any other party: se 
states permit malpractice action on the contract theory of an implied 4 
ment. In such instances, negligence need not be alleged or proven: 


nt, 
a геете 
h ag " 


grec 


The essence of any contract, however, including a researc 
lies in complete understanding by both parties. Since, by its nature е 
search is а deviation from normal practice, it is evident that the researc 2 
has a higher and more specific responsibility for full disclosure of риро 
method, and probable consequences. Achieving a meeting of the mi? 
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* lar more critical, Moreover, there is a special duty to insure that the 
"ect is competent to understand and agree. 


Assuming complete comprehension and no unequal bargaining, it is 


übmitted that a research contract involving scientifically and morally 

“ceptable research can stand against trespass and liability for unauthor- 
g ) 

te ` } м 1 

wd contact. No more than any other waiver, however, can it serve as 


‘release of claims based on negligence. This principle holds uniformly 
‘malpractice cases, 


Other incidents of the research relation raise questions of the avail- 
Шу of the confidential communication privilege, the application of 
f ipsa loquitur and respondeat superior rules, and special responsibilities 
“use of volunteers including prisoners. 


The Statutory privilege of confidence which may be invoked by a patient, 


"cing his physician respecting facts learned in treatment, would not 


“m applicable to the research subject, except where he is also primarily 


Patient. Sinse the 


hk medical care 2 "— et = een to encourage people to 

cal care by assurance that the physi 
“Pose is less 
tor 


ian will not testify, such 
pertinent for the research relationship wherein the investi- 


seeks his subject and mainly studies a condition rather than a 
t J 
“TSOn 


T 

Use of the evidence rules of res ipsa loquitur which has been recently 
lied to a greater extent against practicing physicians, replacing expert 
Эшпопу regarding negligence and proper treatment, may be restrained 
T Ordinary physicians but probably not for research. In this area, there 


S fewer established bases of proper action and no bodies of statistical 
M Scientific data on the extent of risk. There is thus the special diffi- 
Чу of distinguishing negligence from inherent risk where there is not 
"Ehized practice. 
“ability of hospitals or institutions for work done by researchers is also 
{Jor consideration. The trend tow ard holding hospitals responsible for 


to . °° . 
essional contractor status for the physician has largely been discarded. 
Ven Where 


al staff 
e More 


it still obtains to save the hospital from liability for profes- 
activity, such safeguard is less likely to affect researchers who 
E apt to be considered employees in view of customary full-time 
"tution 


| al associations. A similar reasoning would appear to apply to 
iba: 
"Mit 


. lY of federal institutions under the Federal Tort Claims Act. The 
Rute governing the function of the agency, however, would be largely 
“rminative of whether the researcher is performing a discretionary or 
К 'SCretionary act. 


se of ling prisoners, places a unique burden of care 


t volunteers, inclu 
lection < E bili - their emplovme n the research te: 
| on and responsibility for their empioyment on the research team. 
8 e =. > Р . " 

factor of ability to serve in a research study must insure full legal 


Petence on the part of a prospective subject and true freedom of 
I f I 
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A decision. In this country and elsewhere, prisoners have long been and 
I are now used for medical inquiry. 

A program for considering prisoners for this purpose was presented to 
the American Medical Association disapproving participation by prisoners 
convicted of heinous crimes, disapproving excessive inducements, and 00“ 
lining strict objective criteria for selection. It is submitted that SU 
precepts should govern the selection not only of prisoners but all person* 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATION 


Current concern and interest in conducting medical research is reflected 
in the legal and ethical questions raised by researchers and physicians 4” 
in developing suitable practical] procedures necessitated for clinical St" y 
and new drug trials. There is a genuine desire to perform properly: f 
is suggested by this analysis, that the manner of omission or commissio? 
rather than use of specific action should govern human investigation. 
From this foregoing critique, there may be derived a series of princi? e 
| adaptable to new situations which would establish the responsibility of = 
investigator and sponsoring research organization. Professional self- 
discipline by adherence to such recommended legal-ethical standa d 
should create a high level of scientific investigation and a preventive m 
practice program for medical research. 


MILITARY JURISDICTION OVER PERSONS 
NOT IN UNIFORM 


by DAVID HOTTENSTEIN * 


History and our own recollection assure us that since time immemorial 
Чеге have been armies and wars. 
„ver all these years the military forces have been considered as an en- 
Чу sufficiently separate from the civilian community as to warrant their 
Wjection to codes of law peculiar to their martial status and activities. 
Not for centuries at least, and probably never, have armies operated 
"оце a certain amount of direct assistnce from the civilian population, 
“sulting in close association of certain persons, not actually in the serv- 


ue ; k í с à 4 А 
1» With members of the fighting forces. In time of actual war, at least, 
his 


association was considered to be so intimately related to the mili- 
ary 


,' Operations as to require the extension of the application of the mili 
Чу codes and Articles of War to this class of civilians. 

А he British and ‹ rlier military codes and Articles of War, provided 
"t "suttlers and retainers to a camp, and all persons whatsoever sery 
ч With our armies in the field” were subject to the rules governing the 
ders whom they ac ompanied. This concept was adopted by our Con- 
“ental Congress and became a part of our military code of 1775. Al- 
ugh the first American Articles of War of June 30, 1775, denounced 
È giving of assistance or information to the enemy as offenses triable 
,, Punishable by courts-martial, these provisions were not made appli- 
Че to civilians as were the British articles from which they were de- 
ned, but only to “Whosoever belonging to the Continental Army. 
“e limitation of the application of these early American articles to mili- 
su Personnel only, by the Second Continental Congress, is readily un- 


te y . 

‚ Standable. Generally speaking, treasonable conduct, at any rate before 

“р 4 
e 


” 


w claration of Independence, was considered an offense against the 
; Vidua] Colony rather than against the United Colonies. Also. among 
E Wrongful acts attributed to George III, by the signers of the Declara- 
A 9f Independence, were: “He has affected to render the military inde- 
" ent ot, 
My c 


and superior to, the civil power.” and “For depriving us, in 
w. “Ases, of the benefits of trial by Jury.” Naturally, therefore, the 
Ntinental Congress was reluctant, especially during the early days of 
; evolution, to vest much authority in the military, particularly when 
‘Tights of ı ivilians were involved. 

“fore the adoption of the Constitution, however, not only were sut- 


tr A . : . . 
% retainers to the camp, and persons serving with the armies in the 
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field, subjected to court-martial jurisdiction, but also those civilians who 
gave aid or information to the enemy, and in addition, certain other civit- 
ians. 

Although the above clearly shows that the genesis of our military 12V 
considerably predates the Constitution, that instrument furnishes a nt 
constitutional point of departure, and is generally referred to as the source 
of the military as well as the civil law of the United States. The fram" 
ers of the Constitution, were quite aware of the fact that in order 6 
have a central government capable of properly functioning, more powers 
should be delegated to the Congress than were granted to it by the Art" 
cles of Confederation. Article I, § 8, of the Constitution, as finally 
adopted, enumerates the powers considered essential to the legisla 
branch of the government. Among these is one which provides that uw 
Congress shall have power “To make Rules for the Government 2 
Regulation of the land and naval forces”. This provision of the Const? 
tution, together with that portion of the Fifth Amendment thereto WM! 
decrees that “No person shall be held to answer for a capital, or ot - 
wise infamous crime, unless on а presentment or indictment of a Gr" 
Jury, except in cases arising in the land or naval forces. . .” have ler 
storm-centers of legal controversies both within and without the military 
service. (Emphasis supplied.) Not only did our first Congress adopt der 
Articles of War which authorized the trial of civilians by military tribu 
nals, but by later enactments expanded this jurisdiction. 

Although no direct mention of military tribunals was made in the 
stitution, the power of Congress to establish a military judicial SY d 
separate and distinct from Article III courts, for the trial of persons =. 
tually in service was never seriously questioned, nor was апу objecti 
raised to the trial of such persons by courts-martial. Such trial of person 
not in the service, especially since the adoption of the Constitution, has 10 
been so readily accepted. It has been forcefully argued that an accum, 
person, not actually in the service, is entitled to the right of indict 
and trial by jury as provided by the Constitution and the Fifth and SIX 
Amendments thereto. ; hat 

During the Civil War, Congress enacted a law, which provided t 
quodam servicemen, who while in service committed acts of fraud a£ 
the United States, were amenable to trial by courts-martial for p^ 
offenses, to the same extent as if they had not received a discharge " 
been dismissed. With the exception of a wartime enactment in 181 jt 
taining to militiamen, and the British court-martial case of Lord keen 
Sackville in 1760, there was little precedent for such a grant of conti 
jurisdiction to military tribunals. Although a wartime enactment, it pS 
came an integral part of an Article of War, and, with some slight pid 
fications, so remained until 1951, when it was supplanted by a revise «cia 
ticle of similar provisions. Until 1955, by the great weight of judi 


Con- 
stem» 


ains 
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Authority this grant of continuing court-martial jurisdiction over ex- 
Service persons was held to be constitutional. It was considered as coming 
SQuarely within the power of Congress to make rules for the government 
and regulation of the armed forces, and also as pertaining to cases arising 
in the land or naval forces. 

During World War II, a number of serious crimes were committed 
abroad by American servicemen, including the murder of fellow Amer 
Кап soldiers, which went wholly unpunished since the crimes were per- 
Petrated beyond the jurisdiction of our civil courts and there were no 
Provisions in the Articles of War giving jurisdiction of such crimes to 
Military tribunals when undiscovered until the offenders had been sepa- 
fated from the service. In order to close this loophole, the Congress, in 
1950, in the enactment of the Uniform Code of Military Justice, extend- 
ed military jurisdiction over ex-servicemen to include all who had com- 
Mitted offenses w hile in service which were punishable by confinement of 
Ve years or more and for which the person could not be tried in civil 
Courts. The constitutionality of these provisions of the code (Article 
%(a)) were challenged in 1953, when ex-airmen Toth was apprehended 
а Pennsylvania by military authorities and returned to Korea to stand 
trial by court-martial on charges of the murder of a Korean national, 
“mmitted while serving in Korea and approximately three months be- 
‚re his discharge from the Air Force in December 1952. The United 
s District Court for the District of Columbia held that the military 
lad no statutory authority to return Toth to Korea. The United States 
urt of Appeals for the District of Columbia held not only that the Air 
Force had authority to return the accused for trial to the locus of the 


State 


‘time but also that the case arose in the armed forces and that the pro- 
“sions of the code were constitutional. Eighteen months later the Su- 
Meme Court of the United States reversed the opinion of the United 
States Court of Appeals. It held that the Congress had no authority to 
Ubject “civilians like Toth” to trial by court-martial, and thus deprive 
Шет of their constitutional rights of indictment and trial by jury. This 
ling of the Supreme Court reversed a long line of opinions by federal 
strict and appellate courts and expunged from our statutes provisions 
“hich had been continuously therein for upward of ninety years. 

. At is believed that the opinion expressed by the three dissenting justices 
"Iesented the sounder views. One of the most forthright provisions ap- 


“Ting in our Constitution is to be found in the Fifth Amendment, where 
It state 


„, „Ates that if a case arises in the land or naval forces, the accused is not 
title 


d to indictment of a grand jury. By judicial construction this also 
еде; the right of trial by jury. In the Toth case the Supreme Court 
“d that the phrase “merely makes clear that there need be no indict- 
nt for such military offenses as Congress can authorize military tri- 


Unals to try under its Article I power to make rules to govern the 
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armed forces.” An analysis of this construction makes it readily appa- 

ent that the rule is devoid of finality. Judicial determination in every 

case involving the phrase might well become necessary. And too, the 
rule thus laid down, cannot be reconciled with the one announced by the 
Supreme Court in the case of Ex-parte Quirin, in 1942, when it state 

that one, who commits acts in violation of the law of war, may be tried 
by a military tribunal, irrespective of whether the case arose in the lan 

or naval forces. A clear authoritative interpretation of the phrase woul 

be invaluable to the lower federal courts and the military in determining 
the line of demarcation between their respective criminal jurisdictions. 
To posit that a case does not arise either when the offense is committed 
or when action is initiated with the purpose of bringing the accused {0 
trial, would be doing violence to the phrase. It is submitted that whe? 
Toth committed an offense in Korea, while in actual service, and in viol" 
tion of the Uniform Code of Military Justice, any prosecution there? 

properly should be termed as a case arising in the armed services, as C0- 
templated by the Fifth Amendment. It would appear inconceivable that 
the creators of the phrase intended that persons like Toth should be trie 

by Article III courts, when his two accomplices in the crime were 16 

and punished by courts-martial. Jurisdiction to punish rarely, if eve 
rests upon such an illogical and fortuitous contingency as the mere hap- 
penstance that Toth was discharged from the service before his part ® 
the crime was discovered. $ 

It is further believed that the Constitution does not, without legisla” 
tion and of its own force, carry such rights to persons like Toth. He " 
now inamenable to any trial for his part in the crime, notwithstanding 
the fact that it was the specific intent of Congress in drafting the Uni 
form Code that offenses such as these should no longer be committed wit? 
impunity. 

An effort is now being made by the Congress to enact legislation where” 
by offenses, committed by persons while subject to military law and e 
detected until termination of such status, will come within the jurisdic- 
tion of the federal district courts. While there appears to be no alter” 
native remedy for the unfortunate situation, it is believed that these 
courts will encounter many difficulties, that the delays will be oppressive 
and the costs exorbitant. 

In 1949 the Supreme Court ruled in the case of Hirshberg У. Cool: 
that a person who reenlisted after being discharged from the a 
could not be tried by a military tribunal for an offense committed bu 
undiscovered during the prior enlistment. This case was decided e p 
grounds that Congress never intended to grant the military jurisdiction 
in that type of case. The Uniform Code was made sufficiently broad t? 
cover such cases, and since the accused was in service both when the 
crime was committed and when trial was initiated, though separated 
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Doctora 


4 discharge-reenlistment hiatus, it is submitted that such а с ase under our 
Present military law should be held constitutional, if on no other grounds, 
AS a case arising in the land or naval forces. 


1 


lifficult to see how the military trial of a case such as 
Toth’s is less constitutionally compatible than are cases where draftees, 


It is indeed, C 


Not yet actually inducted into the service, and persons who commit offen- 
Ses, though dishonorably discharged, while serving sentences adjudged by 
ourts-martial, are tried by military courts. The latter two have been 
held by the Supreme Court to come witl 
Courts, 


in the jurisdiction of military 


Article 4 of the Uniform Code, sı ubstantially section 12 of the Act of 


+h 3, 1865, ester: any offic 


er of the military service the right to 


a court-martial trial the justification for his dismissal by the 
President, has probably been rendered inoperative by the Toth opinion. 
Even t ugh trial in such cases is brought at the request of the dis- 
Missed officer, jur ion cannot be conferred by consent, and it is doubt- 
tul whether the Supreme С irt would accept the theory that the dis- 
missed officer's request for trial would revive in ¢ tion and re-estab- 


ish a sufficient connection with t 


t e 
the Scope 


ned forces, as to bring him within 
of the power of Congress to 


rules therefor, 
Court 


the 
} 


пап does such juri sdiction over ex-ser 
While in service. U ntil 1916 the former jurisdiction was limited to “in 
А ing with World War I and particularly during 
War II, “Korean War”, and the present elongated “cold 


he number of civilians serving with and accompanying the mili- 


martial jurisdiction over civilians serving with or accompanying 
armed forces has a longer continuous history and a firmer background 


icemen for offenses committed 


) rces was appreciably incre ased. This was due in large measure 
to the technol 


ogic al OR of modern w ariare, requ iring the services of 
à large nur nber of trained civilian specialists and technicians whose skills 


Er not available in - — numbers among members in actual service. 


"ollowing World r II, and during the present period of instability 
i 
A intern; itional re > ations, 


it became necessary not only to station abroad 


Arge military forces but also correspondingly large numbers of civilians 
to "e з e 
> assist the mili tary in its foreign assign 


y 


For the sake of morale 


ере nde ents of both military and civilian personnel have been permitted 
te : Nei 
К accompany or join them overseas and beyond the jurisdiction of our 


Avil courts. This situation has created disciplin ary problems with which 
пап 


lers overseas could not cope, unless these civilians are made sub- 
Ject to tl 


ie jurisdiction of some American judicial system. In 1916, mili- 
АТУ courts were desi; gnated by the Congress as the logical forums and 
Ve so remained to the present time, with no limitation of jurisdiction 


as . “+ . t ” 
to periods such as, “in time of war 
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Presently there are approximately one quarter million civilians, citi- 
zens of the United States, under military jurisdiction and the overwhelm- 
ing majority of these are dependents of military and civilian persons stá- 
tioned in foreign countries. 


Shortly after the Toth opinion was announced in November 1955, $ 
flood of actions were brought in the federal district courts, involving 
cases where civilians had been tried by military courts for offenses com- 
mitted while accompanying the armed forces abroad. In view of the pro" 
nouncements in that case it was argued that the military was without 
authority to try such persons by courts-martial. After a series of con“ 
ficting opinions in the lower courts, the question was submitted to che 
Supreme Court of the United States for determination. In the cases # 
Kinsella v. Krueger and Reid v. Covert, decided by the Supreme Court 
in June 1956, it was held that Congress was within its constitutiond 
powers in granting the military authority to try civilians accompanying 
the armed forces overseas. 

In less than five months, however, after deciding these two cases, 4 "X 
tition for rehearing was granted, which resulted in reversal of the orig“ 
inal opinions in less than twelve months from the date they had been 
rendered. Four Justices were of the opinion that “When the Govern 
ment reaches out to punish a citizen who is abroad, the shield which de 
Bill of Rights and other parts of the Constitution provide to protect his 
life and liberty should not be stripped away... .” They were also of the 
view that the power of Congress under Article I, § 8, cl. 14, of the Con- 
stitution, “To make Rules for the Government and Regulation of the 
land and naval forces”, taken in conjunction with the “Necessary 4" 
Proper Clause”, does not extend to civilians, even though they may be 
dependents living with servicemen on a military post abroad. 

Two of the eight Justices participating in the cases, would not g9 so 
far as did the four above, but concurred in the results only to such €x- 
tent as they involved capital offenses committed in time of peace. +! 
two dissenting Justices were of the view that the Court's original opine 
ions were constitutionally sound, and that that portion of the Unifom™ 
Code enacted by Congress in 1950, under which the two dependents be 
involved were tried by court-martial for the murder of their milita? 
husbands while accompanying them abroad, was constitutionally compat 
ble, necessary, and proper. 1 

While the above indicates that less than a majority of the Court : 
willing to extend the rule enunciated by it beyond capital offenses, Y : 
difficult to find any legal basis for contending that offenses less than сг 
ital could now, in view of the Court's holding, be tried by military tim 
nals. To say the least, the Supreme Court's alarming tendency to mag 
nify the rights of criminals, has thrown a colossal problem into the lap ° 
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Congress, and left this phase of military law in a state of utter con- 
fusion. 

It is assumed that no one would contend that these wives of American 
*rvicemen should be permitted to murder their husbands, whom they 
‘cCompanied overseas, with impunity. In addition to the impracticability 
% doing so, it is highly improbable that any foreign nation would agree 
to our establishing two judicial systems,—courts-martial and Article ITI 
urts—within its country. To many such “capitulations” would be 
nged with colonialistic connotations. And also if these civilians are 
Onsidered by our highest Court as not being so closely associated with 


Ur ar n Y^ m vis 
Ur armed forces abroad as to warrant their subjection to military law, 


eo: 
№ 1s 


questionable that a foreign nation would gree to their being re- 


turned to the United States to be tried for offenses committed within 
ts borders. Accordingly, in the absence of new treaties radically re- 
"sing our present international arrangements, it is absolutely futile to 
alk of other alternatives. 

The Court, in its second opinion, apparently envisioned the difficult 
Problem it created for solution by the Congress, when it indicated that 
А amendment to the Constitution may be necessary in order to meet our 
Military commitments abroad, or to exercise that degree of jurisdiction 
Yer our civilian citizens accompanying the armed forces, which foreign 
"untries have been willing to relinquish to us. Such a "strangling lit- 
Talness” in construing the Constitution, at a time when our very sur- 
Val is in peril, would seem to be entirely at odds with the purpose and 
tent of that instrument, which is not an enumeration of “static rules but 
“e living framework of government designed for an undefined future”, 

Ample grounds for the trial of these civilians by courts-martial would 


*m to be embodied in such provisions of the Constitution as the treaty 
Making power of the President; the powers of Congress to provide for 
De a > 
‚ Common defense, to make rules for the government and regulation 


0f ° 
“the land and naval forces, and to make all laws which shall be neces- 


ary ? . . . . 
„У and proper for carrying into execution its powers; and that phrase 
yr ~. A ‘ . . o . 
( the Fifth Amendment—“except in cases arising in the land or naval 
тсе,» 
„The ultimate effect of this sw eeping pronouncement by the Supreme 
Lo á о өйө . 
Җ Urt, might well be that the dependents and civilian employees will pre- 
ler Ei ie т, " م‎ . : e 

to remain in the United States, if going abroad with the armed forces 
Чоте, 1 . . E ИС : 
|, Cts them to foreign jurisdiction and requirements. On the other 
E e t n * ae, SF 
4 nd, the eftect may be, due to security, disciplinary, and other reasons, 
ha : Р A 2 

t they cannot be permitted to accompany the military forces abroad. 
tently, 


3 Our fo 
"üfession 


any such results would affect adversely the efficiency and morale 


rces stationed overseas, and seriously hinder our maintaining a 
p al corps of officers and men. Many would be unwilling to 
e 

"d one ] 


-third their service separ from their families. 
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Coming within the orbit of military jurisdiction is still another clas 
of civilians who, though not otherwise subject thereto, is considered ® 
coming within its scope purely as a result of the type of offense com 
mitted. Those civilians who give aid to the enemy, act as spies, or dis 
turb the proceedings of military tribunals by disorderly conduct or men 
acing words are by custom and law made amenable to trial and punist” 
ment by military courts. : 

The first two of these offenses have always been regarded as acts n 
violation of the law of war. Neither Article III, 8 2, of the Constit" 
tion nor the Fifth and Sixth Amendments indicate that one guilty of sue 
violation is constitutionally entitled to indictment and trial by jury except 
when the offense amounts to actual treason. It has been held that # 
was never the intent of the framers of the Constitution to extend ME 
right of trial by jury beyond that practiced at common law, unless 4 
provided. Such offenders, therefore, whether citizens or aliens, Wo" 
fall without the constitutional guaranties by committing offenses W IC 
have always been considered as triable by military tribunals. Military 
Jurisdiction in such cases may attach even though the case does not ar 
in the “land or naval forces”. On the grounds of necessity, military т; 
bunals should be given jurisdiction of wide scope in dealing with offense 
of this type, which arise only during periods of war. 

Only courts of record have the general power to punish for contempt: 
Since long before the adoption of the Constitution, however, courts-mat 
tial have been empowered to exercise this authority. In such cases FE 
military courts generally find it less embarrassing by merely causing t 
civilian offender to be removed as a disorderly person, and in aggravat 
cases by procuring a complaint against him in a civil court. In vieW ; 
the seriousness of some of the cases adjudicated by military court? ў 
is believed that they should have the power to punish for contempt : 
though the exercise thereof as pertains to civilian offenders shou 
held to a minimum. ей 

The opinions, including those of the Supreme Court of the Шш 
States, relative to the question of subjecting civilians to military Ja : 
have been various—oscillating all the way from very strict pron 
ments as in Ex parte Milligan (1866), Hirshberg v. Cooke (1949), EN 
v. Quarles (1955) and Reid v. Covert (1957), to more liberal гд! 
in Kahn у. Anderson (1921), Ex parte Quirin (1942), Billings У. Aus 
dell (1944) and Madsen v. Kinsella (1952). The trend of the 
Court's opinions, however, in the last decade, has been toward unpf® 
dented strictness, 2 

It is believed that military jurisdiction over civilians should be li 
to that which is necessary and proper as contemplated by the Cons 
tion. These factors are not constant and were never intended to or 

change in our municipal law, international law, or treaty agreements 


mited 
titu- 
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fect them. Since, however, military tribunals have only such power to 
Punish as is granted to them by legislative enactments, and with a Con- 
Sess imbued in the principle that the military is subordinate to the civil, 
is believed that no real apprehension need be entertained that this 
Jurisdiction will ever be dangerously extended, and that if, on another 
"ly, conditions permit, military authority over civilians will be restricted 
“cordingly. 
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SUMMARIES OF DISSERTATIONS 
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THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF EDUCATION 


A STUDY AND ANALYSIS OF PROBLEMS OF NAVY 
OFFICER CANDIDATES 


JENNINGS F. BALLARD* 


THE PROBLEM 


The purpose of this study is (1) to determine the identity and fre- 
Quency of problems encountered by Navy officer candidates who are 
Undergoing 


Navy: (2) 


(4) to determine the intensity and persistence of t 


training to become commissioned officers in the United States 


se problems 
during the ining period: (3) + 1alyze the prob] identified 

“Ang the training period; (3) to analyze the problems ıdentified in- 
cluding a study of their relationship to other known factors, i.e., admis 
; and (4) to make 


nd 


sion standards, age, college major, and marital statu: 


any 


Tecommendations concerning 


Spec 


nprovements which could be made in 


Officer Cand 


ate Program as indicated by the 


er candidate is an individual who is enrolled as a student 


ates Naval School, Off Candidate, Newport, Rhode 


and, where he IS 


I of orientation and instruction 
ned ofhcer in the Un ted States Navy. A 


culty 


Prior to becoming a 


Problem, for the 


nized by the of 


purposes of 


СОС" 
, recog 


er candidate, which seems to him to interfere with his 


Jest performance and achiever t in the s The study 
] 


on problems as seen from the point of view of the 


chool prog 
locuses attention 
Officer candidate. 


he need for the study grows out of the ature, scope, 


Officer 


and importance 


te Program, and the fact that no 


Study of this kind has been made previously. 
THE PROCEDURE 


After a review of the literat ıre was made, a study of the Navy’s 
nited States Naval School, Officer Candidate, and the officer candidates 


enrolled there was conducted in order to gain some understanding of the 
Officer . 


1 
Candid 


ates and the setting which they lived and studied. In 


Order to determine the problems of officer candidates, six basic ap- 


Proaches were used. These were as follows: (1) development and ad- 
ministration of an officer candidate form; (2) development and admin- 


stration of a staff form: (3) а visit to the school; (4) discussions with 


СУ staff members at the school; (5) interviews with officer candidates 
and 


former officer candidates, including some who were commissioned 
and some who were disenrolled; and (6) a special questionnaire item. 
€ results were obtained by use of the approaches mentioned above and 


Vere examined in detail. Major categories were established by organiz- 
T hers College; A.M. 1947, Columbia University: Ed.D. con- 
р пе 4, 1958. Professor in charge of research: Mitchell Dreese, Pr essor of Educational 
ty 

Ychology 


A.B 1942, East C. 


kr 4 
‘erred 
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ing the material under problem areas. Problem categories were selected 
in terms of what seemed logical and in terms of useful divisions for pos- 
sible users of the results who are especially interested in specific areas 
such as academic problems or military adjustment problems. Specific 
items were then formulated under each category. 
After appropriate discussions with University advisers and Officer 
Candidate School officials, it was decided to develop and administer # 
questionnaire to an entire class of officer candidates. Approximately half 
of the class (408 students) completed the questionnaire in the first half 
of the training period and the remainder (302 students) completed the 
questionnaire in the last half of the training period. The questionnaire 
was designed to yield useful data concerning the frequency, extent, and 
persistence of identified problems. In order to conserve the time Û 
officer candidates, the instrument had to be concise yet complete and not 
too time consuming when administered. Problem items were put M 
interrogative form. Officer candidates were requested to check the pA 
propriate column, for each item, on a four-point scale. The categorie’ 
indicated intensity or how much of a problem the particular item was e" 
the following scale: "Very Much”, “Some”, “Very Little", or “None · 
Space for comments was also provided. Trial administration of the 
questionnaire was conducted by the writer and a commissioned officer ^ 
the school using one section of officer candidates. The officer candidates 
provided oral and written comments as to the form and content of the 
questionnaire, as well as the method of administration. After app” 
priate revisions, which were fairly minor, the final form of the 946% 
tionnaire was prepared. Trial administration of the questionnaire an 
discussions with school officials established the need for a separate Y” 
swer sheet. Such a sheet was designed and provided for responses as 
well as certain related information about the individual officer candi- 
dates. This information included (1) class number, (2) date question” 
naire was completed, (3) age of the officer candidate, (4) college major, 
(5) marital status, and (6) Officer Qualification Test (OQT) Score 


All responses were unsigned. 


Administration of the questionnaire was conducted in small groups > 
approximately thirty individuals in regular classrooms. An officer was 
present in each group. Prior to the administration, the writer and the 
Scheduling Officer met with proctors to explain the purpose of the ques- 
tionnaire, distribute materials and instructions, and to discuss any ques” 
tions or problems. 

Tabulation of the responses to the questionnaire was a task of ce 
siderable magnitude involving some 85,200 responses. Nevertheless, u 


e inten” 
data were tabulated and analyzed to show frequency of problems, inte 


1 Н . б . Р 2 5 
sity measures, persistence, and other information in appropriate t? 
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which were explained in detail. Further analyses included correlation 
Studies and other appropriate statistical analyses. 


FINDINGS 


The problems identified were grouped into major categories of kinds, 
ог mif 


types of problems. The me st si 


ant problems for the major cate- 


Bories included problems such as the following: 


Be omit 


м , , 
гап O ficer Candidate 


Obtaining information concerni g typical billets to which junior 
officers are usually assigned 

Obtaining accurate information concerning Navy commissioned 

officer designators 


Academic Pr oblems 


Covering assignments at Officer Ca late School, including read 
ing assignments 

Separating major and minor points to be learned in courses at 
Officer Candidate School 

Insufficient study time 

Need for more ship visits and practical work 


The relative emp 


isis upon “memory” work versus thinking and 
understanding 
Difficulty in remem! 


amount of material required 


Need for more emphasis 


n principles versus detailed facts to 
be learned 


Navy Classifi ation and Occupational Information 


Obtaining suffi 


information concernir 


Navy 


10 
jobs, tour of duty, рау, and career information 


The limited amount of time available for interviews concerning 


next duty assignment 


, ; 
Pace of the Р, gram 


The "pressure" at Officer Candidate School 
Physical Facilities and Location of the School 
Difficulty because of stores and other facilities being closed when 
one has time off 
> , 
Personal Adjustment Problem; 
Fear of failure to pass the course and get a commission 
Developing self-confidence in one's ability to do the work at Officer 
Candidate School 
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Adjusting to so many activities in the early weeks at Officer Can- 
didate School e 
Experiencing failure for the first time and then, without “panic + 
improving one's work so as to achieve a satisfactory average 
Insufficient finances during early weeks at Officer Candidate 
School 
Social Adjustment Problems 


Difficulty in obtaining information concerning social customs in the 
Navy 
Routine: Adjustment to Officer Candidate School 
Unscheduled activities taking the place of scheduled study periods 
Military Life: Adjustment to 
Obtaining information needed before purchasing uniforms 
Difficulty in rating close associates, i.e., making “buddy ratings 3 
The need for more practical experience for officer candidates W. 
are inexperienced in leadership and other duties of an officer 
Motivation 


е . | 0 
Need for more time and effort at Officer Candidate School г 
develop interest in and love for the Navy and better understan 


ing of its mission 
Recreation 
Insufficient sports activities and other physical exercise 
Food 
The amount of time spent in “chow” line 


Health Problems 


Insufficient sleep and rest 


As for the frequency of the problems of officer candidates, over 50 A 
cent of Class 34 indicated that 100 of the 120 items on the question 
were problems for them. Approximately 80 per cent of the entire = 
indicated that the 30 items listed above were problems for them. T' = 
it can be seen that the problems identified were problems of high gi 
quency. i а the 

Results of the analysis of the data concerning the intensity ап by 
persistence* of the problems of officer candidates can be presented 
these summarizing statements: 


1. The officer candidates had a considerable number of intense 
lems. 


prob- 


> ig for 
д : > A E < . asis 

* Officer candidate perception of intensity of problems at two time intervals is the b 
the evidence of persistence of intensity. 


N 


5, 


categories, of the items which did change, Acaden 
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15 statement is supported by the results of the computation of 


point values for the various problem items as well as by the 


tion of the items checked as “Very 


Much” a problem, For 
example, every one of the 120 it I 


“Very Much” ı problem tor 


on the questionnaire was 


of the officer candidates at some 


point in their training. Even more s cant is the fact that 27 
items were scored y Much” problems by more than 20 per 
cent of t officer andidates. 
As measured by iverage intensity scores, about two thirds of the 
120 items in the questionnaire vere not intense problems for Class 
34 as ( 
This statement is s ıpported by the fact that average intensity 
values for 82 « 120 items were in the “Very Little” cate- 
gory, or lower, for both admini ıtions of the questionnaire. 
1 he intensity of the problen g prob- 
lems, remain 1 y constar school pro 
ram to the end of the training period 
This statement is supported by the evidence that in the com 


parisons of intensity point values, 103 of the 120 items di 


Change enough in intensity, in either 


pos tive ( r negative 
tion, to move from one of the four major categories to anothe: 


gory when the scores for the first half 


and the scores for the 


second half of the school terms were compared. Also, there is 


upporting evidence from the h intensity or “Very Much” 
scores. Of the 27 tems check 'd by more th ın 20 per cent of the 
office lidates, 13 of t s appear with these high scores in 
bot) es of the school 1 5 

Although not a large percentage of the problems changed intensity 


їс Problems 


showed more improvement than any other major type of problem. 


In support of this statement, it should be noted that 6 of the 7 
items moving to a lower intensity categí 
1 


on the point value 


- 1 
scale were Academic Problems. 


The frequencies with which problems of officer candidates occur 
change very little during the training period. In fact, some prob- 
lems were mentioned more frequently at the end of the course than 
at the beginning. 


This statement is supported by the evidence that of the 120 items, 
96 items were indicated by 50 per cent or more of the officer can- 
didates as problems for them at the time of the first administra- 
tion of the questionnaire. At the time of the second administra- 
tion of the questionnaire, 50 per cent or more of the officer can- 
didates indicated that 102 of the 120 items were problems for 
them. Also as evidence is the fact that of the 120 items, 46 de- 
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creased in frequency and 74 increased in frequency from the first 
to the second administration of the questionnaire, 


STATISTICAL ANALYSES 


By use of statistical analyses, the relationship between the problems of 
officer candidates and other factors was studied with the results as indi- 
cated below: 

1. Problem scores and Officer Qualification Test scores, when exam- 
ined by the correlation technique, are shown to have no significant 
relationship. 
College major fields and problem scores of officer candidates mA) 
be assumed independent. 

3. Officer candidate problem scores tend to be significantly related t? 

chronological age. i 

4. Officer candidate problem scores and marital status tend to be M 

dependent. 

There was some indication that disenrollees tend to have more prob- 
lems than graduates. The number of disenrollees for whom data Р 
available, however, is not considered sufficient to establish a definite 
conclusion. 


N 


The data presented in connection with the statistical analyses cover 
only certain major aspects of officer candidate problems and their As 
tionship to other factors concerning the candidates. Future studies W 
reveal additional information. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The findings of the study indicate that officer candidates have оир 
problems and that these problems influence various aspects of the об 
candidate training program. These findings provide needed informate. 
from the officer candidate's point of view. Certain recommendations the 
constructive corrective action flow logically from the findings of 


. o eter- 
study. It is realized, however, that those who must make the d ider 


other factors and points of view, as well as these findings. The Pr 
posals made here are those that would help officer candidates solv 
problems, as they see them, and thereby improve the efficiency 0 
Officer Candidate School. 


More adequate occupational information concerning the N У This is 
be available for college students and recent college graduates. 4 the 


considered a joint responsibility of the colleges and universities 40%, ijy 
Navy. Examples of the kinds of information which would be e 
helpful to prospective officer candidates include the following: (1) ior 
formation concerning typical billets and tours of duty to which di. 
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Officers are usually assigned, (2) the meaning of Navy 
Officer 


commissioned 
designators, and (3) information concerning pay and other re- 
ated factors. 


Prospective officer candidates, especi ially those who are considering 
Making an application for officer candidate status, should have access to 
More complete information concerning the United States Naval School. 


Of. RAR 


cer Candidate, its standards , Program, and requirements, 


The N: avy should continue to accept e candidates in the older age 
groups of those currently eligible (19-27). In view of the better prob- 
*m scores of the more mature groups, aar t should be given to 
incre; asing the quotas for the older individuals and to raising the age 
imit, 

The instructions which are given to officer candidates prior to their 
Arriva] at Newport should be modified to provide for a small increase in 
the amount of money which it is suggested that individuals bring with 
lem to cover items of personal expense during the early weeks of 
training, 


The length of the Officer Candidate School course should be increased. 


3 N increase in the length of the officer ca andidate training program 
“Ould have some major advantages, including g the following: (1) provide 
Nore time for better learning of the material now included; (2) provide 
те time for practical work including shipboard training; (3) provide 
Ime 


tor more tré uning and practice in le adership 


; and (4) provide more 
time for 


х physical exercise, rest, and recreation. 

The Officer Candidate School should review its schedule of activities 
D establish a firmer schedule of study periods, if possible. 

l'he Officer Candidate School should compare the schedule of “free” 


de : é > Eee 
rods for officer candidates with the hours of operation of facilities 


phere officer candidates m: 
Made, 

СА study of the Curriculum for United States Naval Se hool, Officer 

o «date, and the teaching methods employed at Officer Candidate 

“chool, should be made to determine whether there are subjects which 

"ed More emphasis upon principles versus detailed facts to be learned. 
le Navy should maintain ı continuing review of the material pre- 


“ted to officer candidates concerning the Navy's mission as well as a 
Чп 


purchases to see if any improvement can 


evaluation of the eff 


ctiveness of such material in motivating 
"SPective junior officers. 


Nstructors, Company Commanders, and others should become more 
ORniz 


fe. 

ars > : : : - 

і E^ making appropriate use of available referral services for guidance 
Counseling g. 


r - *3 , 1 2 
ant of the fears of officer candidates and attempt to alleviate such 


Ore time should be scheduled at Officer Candidate School for indi 
dua] i Interviews, and small group discussions concerning Navy informa- 
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tion of immediate concern to the officer candidates such as types of ship" 
board duty available, next duty assignment, social customs, etc. 

The food service provided for officer candidates should be examined 
to see whether improvements can be made. 

Officer Candidate School should review the information provided to 
officer candidates prior to their purchasing uniforms to determine whethe! 
the information can be improved. 


FURTHER STUDIES 


It is suggested that further study develop an instrument, consisting 
perhaps of one-third to one-half of the more serious problems identi 
in this study, for use as a screening device in Officer Candidate School t? 
call attention to problems which call for individual guidance and coun 
seling. 


Similar studies could be conducted profitably at the Naval Academy 
in the Naval Reserve Officer Training Corps program, and in simis 
programs of the Army, Air Force, and the Marine Corps to identi 
and to analyze the student problems in these programs, 


An item analysis of the responses to the 120 problem items of office! 
candidates would be likely to reveal much worthwhile information. be 
view of the number of items and the responses, however, it would pud 
practicable to conduct such an analysis without the facilities of machi 
processing equipment and punch cards or similar facilities. ier i 

A study should be made of Navy referral resources, their utilizatio™ 
and their relationship to problems of officer candidates. Most vA 
naval stations have excellent referral facilities available for indi! а 
counseling and guidance. It would be helpful to know to what «с 
these facilities are utilized and how much they alleviate the problems 


officer candidates. ty 
ntil 


. А ide 
A comprehensive study of disenrollees should be made to id dto 


more conclusively the problems of this group of officer candidates 4” 
analyze the nature of such problems. 

A follow-up study of successful graduates should be made to d rob- 
whether or not there is a relationship between officer candidate P 
lems and junior officer performance. 

An investigation should be made to determine whether group ў 
tions of common problems might give officer candidates practice N a 
lem solving and at the same time alleviate or solve some of the pm 
problems identified in this study. Such activities may prove to M eii 
able background experience when these individuals become junior 0 de 
At the end of a designated period of time a study should be = thei? 
the problems which junior officers remember as important ones m 


: 5 : 0 
officer candidate training. For example, at the end of two years 


etermine 


solu” 
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Missioned service, junior officers could be requested to record their most 
dificult problems in Officer Candidate School and to suggest appropriate 
Measures for improvements. 

„A study of the performance of former officer candidates during their 
irst six months of active duty as commissioned officers, and the prob- 
tems encountered, would also be of great value in making officer candi- 
date training as effective as possible in preparing the individual for com- 
Missioned service aboard ships at sea. 


AN EVALUATION OF SUPERVISION IN THE 
COOPERATIVE EXTENSION SERVICE 


| by MARY L. COLLINGS* 


The Cooperative Extension Service is an educational agency employing 
about 14,000 trained, salaried workers who give out-of-school education? 
aid on real-life situations to people of the United States. The agen? 
largely serves rural people. The county-level professional workers are 
supervised by about 700 state extension supervisors. This study is 30° 
cused on the work of the state supervisors. 


PuRPOSE AND $СОРЕ 


dao ge А к . «tension 
This dissertation attempts to determine the extent to which exte 
qe Ў “se СОП" 
supervision measures ир to standards. Моге particularly, it is © 
cerned with these questions: 


1. What are acceptable criteria for supervision in the Cooperative E 


tension Service ? 


А . yw 
2. To what extent does supervisory practice meet these criteria! 
3. How can supervisory practice be improved ? 


PROCEDURE AND DATA 


Criteria were identified by a review of literature from the fields of 
education, business, industry, government, and volunteer agencies. = 
criteria were chosen for validation. Much of the basic data needed $. 
answer the questions in this dissertation were gathered by questionnaire” 
A panel of experts validated criteria by accepting or rejecting the 9 m8 
posed criteria submitted and by indicating the relative importance 0 er 
activities and 38 key practices associated with the criteria. A 3375 en 
cent sample of first line extension supervisors filled out the pertinent +. 
formation relative to their supervisory workload, work activities id 
the kind of responsibility taken for each activity, the practices perfor 
and the in-service training opportunities they had had since becom 
supervisors. R 

Recommendations for improvement were devised through discu 
with Federal Extension Service staff members who were members E 
validating panel and who reviewed the study data with the writer. А 

The basic design of the study was devised by the writer under 0 
general direction of Meredith С, Wilson, Director of the wc 
Extension Research and Training, formerly Adjunct Professor of E 


- == NEED 
* A.B. 1925, Wesleyan College, Ga.; A.M. in Ed. 1926, Northwestern University; po Et 


: - Professor 
conferred June 4, 1958. Professor in charge of research: James Harold Fox, Profes 
ucation, 


gsions 


(150) 
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and James Harold Fox, Professor of Education, both at The 


orge Washington University : 


tion, 


CRITERIA FOR EXTENSION SUPERVISORS 


The criteria accepted by the panel of experts participating in the study 
Were: 


1. Supervision is a purposeful activity; it proceeds by getting a clear 
Concent ( RR ae n 

Inception of purpose and develops principles to guide in attaining pur- 
Pose, 

4. Supervision organizes human activity efficiently; it guides agents to 
Pe * " r 
set the job done, to carry out the purposes of the agency. 

„ Supervision is based upon the analysis of the needs of each indi- 
dual ар 


ent both personal needs 
an e 


Xtension worker. 


those related to performance as 


Supervision is a cooperative activity; it takes place through the 


Shared ideas and experiences of all staff members. 

Supervision is an edu ational process; it assumes responsibility to 
velop the competencies of the staff and to motivate professional im- 
"Тоуетеп{, 


6.8 


ii upervision studies the extension job and makes each activity of the 
0 " . . . vd . x 
? become practice in problem solving for the staff members involved. 


. Supervision uses evaluation to improve every major activity of the 
Ountv 
y 


8, 


Q d ө p . 
4 2 Supervision demonstrates a desire to be of assistance to the worker 
"зола, 


extension program. 


Supervision evaluates its own eftectiveness. 
and professionally. 


ACTIVITIES AND PRACTICES 

Once 

late cr 
oul 


Criteria were formulated, the next problem in this study was to 
iteria for extension supervision to activities and practices which 
d give them meaning and interpret them in everyday action. After 


1 


Ome А А х > RE Р A 
À experimentation, lists of 48 activities and 38 key practices were de- 


Yelona ` $3. e : ; . 

р Ped. For validation purposes, each list was formed into a check sheet 
NV > У „> 1 * ke 

t ing 3 possible choices the respondent might select to indicate the de- 
AT Sr E PEN 9.5 
„© Of importance he attached to each activity or practice. The activity 


hig, Oded space for the respondent to indicate, if he thought the ac- 
for it important, w hat kind of responsibility the supervisor should take 
f 4 The ‘kind of responsibility” decision gaye the respondent a choice 
tems “grees of involvement with the activity. The length of the lists of 
ча was governed by the nature of the criterion and practical consid- 
ha 2 us. The validating panel accepted 40 of the 48 activities and 31 of 
"le 38 Practices as very important to the supervisory job, 


Ze ee 
A er ee 


m 
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APPRAISAL OF CURRENT SUPERVISORY PRACTICES 
IN LIGHT OF CRITERIA 


Data concerning current supervisory practices in 44 states were 0 
tained from first line supervisors by means of questionnaires. To pro 
vide data, one third of the total supervisory force was chosen by random 
sampling methods. Ninety-seven per cent of those in the sample com- 
pleted and returned the questionnaires. Forms asked for 132 separat? 
answer items and were divided into three general sections entitled: me 
pervisory Workload and Problems”, “Supervisory Activities”, and Su- 
pervisory Practices”, 


Extension supervisors generally agreed with the panel of experts C0 
cerning the relative importance of activities and practices and accepte 
the criteria. As might be expected, however, supervisory performance 
fell short of the desired standard. The majority of the agricultural sur 
pervisors performed 37 of the 40 selected activities but took the appt? 
priate kind of responsibility for only 20 of them. The activities Ре 
formed by the majority were related to 8 of the 9 criteria, Agriculturé 
supervisors rarely averaged more than eight hours time on any activity 
per time performed. It is doubtful that some of the more significant 4" 


- Без: : s ime al- 
involved activities could have been adequately done in twice the time 
lowed. 


The record for home demonstration supervisors is quite similar #0 that 
of agricultural supervisors. The majority of the former performed 3 v 
the 40 activities and took the appropriate kind of responsibility for 1 2 
them. The time spent оп important activities was no more adequate ® 
that reported by agricultural supervisors. 


The majority of 4-H supervisors performed only 21 of the 40 activities 
but took the appropriate kind of responsibility for 20 of those performs 
In spite of fewer activities performed, the amount of time spent by a 
supervisors on important activities is no more adequate, except in one 
two items, than is that of other supervisors, of 

A majority of agricultural supervisors performed to some extent 17 у. 
the 31 practices but thought they performed only 8 practices adequate 
A majority of the home demonstration supervisors used 20 of the A 
practices but thought they performed only 6 practices adequately. A ie 
jority of the 4-H supervisors used 18 practices to some extent but dout 
they performed only one practice adequately, i.e. taking an inter о 
each agent as an individual. This extremely harsh appraisal of their К. 
adequacy тау Бе a case of general self-depreciation. On the con 
however, it may indicate a general feeling that the extension supervisa 


* . . * . • і wit 
job is too big and involved for the majority of people to be satisfied 
their mastery of it. 
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Activities and practices least often used by agricultural and home dem 


Yastration supervisors were lar; 


ly those associated with criteria VII and 
III, n imely evaluation of the county 


tl program and evaluation of super- 
Visory 


performance. The majority of 4-H supervisors performed ac- 
tivities and practices associated pretty largely with 6 of the 9 criteria. 

Time | 
ance 
Most 


lata and the supervisors’ own judgment of 


adequacy of perform- 
indicate that a truly quality 


job could not have been completed in 
Cases. Time involved was particularly short for activities related 


Planning and evaluation. One is forced to conclude that all three 


to 


р , s € i 
SIOUPS of supervisors, though doing some work on most of the more im- 
р P vo^ . ls " x 4 
portant activities and practices, are spreading their time very thin and 
ailing to concentrate on the most important phases long enough 


gh to do a 
thorough job. 


Data reported by supervisors indicate various means currently being 


Sed by extension administrators to improve the quality of supervision. 
‘hese range all the way from conferences and summer courses to read- 
10, visits to other states, and use of rating sheets. It is obvious that 


Most of the 


training opportunities reported do not command sufficient at- 
E 
“tion in th 


€ states generally. 
RECOMMENDATIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT 


The data presented in this study suggest a number of steps which 


Et t be taken to improve extension supervision as it has been revealed 
ere 


Шу) 
thinkin 
Ret a 
?ree o 


The basic criteria and degree of involvement (kind of responsi- 
Concepts used in this study offer a new and different way of 
& about the extension supervisory function. If the supervisor can 
clear conception of the accepted criteria and the appropriate de- 
a f involvement for each aspect of his job, he should be more able to 
Bey his time effectively. Therefore, the first and foremost application of 
Ле results of the stuc 


ly should be for extension supervisors and extension 
A Ministrators to 


vhs study the criteria and degree of involvement concepts 
lich have been proposed. 


" The various suggestions which follow are more detailed recommenda- 
Mons n : : A pa x А 
‚ns Concerning how the Extension Service in any given state might un- 


“take to improve its supervisory service. 
wip The first step might well be the preparation of a detailed job de- 
ha ton for each supervisor. The supervisor or the administrative staff 
Ny given state could prepare such a statement; however, better re- 
„® Would accrue, no doubt, if administrators and supervisors worked 
‘ ther to prepare job descriptions. Then greater understanding would 
; Sained each of the other’s expectations for the role of supervisor and 
Criteria for effective performance. Job descriptions are being pre- 


h 
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: art iteria 
pared now in many states but the concepts embodied in these zZ 
and degrees of involvement are not being considered in the preparati 


T А e. ч? . Al] not 
2. The preparation of job descriptions for supervisors alone will 


suffice. Functions of other staff members must be described and how 
they are related to those of the supervisor in terms of the degree of in 
volvement with the same activities, This process should clarify the 
shared relationships which are creating some confusion among SUPE 
Visors. 


6 А 2 / А to 
3. Serious consideration needs to be given to the ratio of agents 


supervisors. The ratio is not particularly high for educational eg 
vision but distances between supervisors and supervised agents makes f f 
ratio more critical. If it is not feasible to increase the number of e 
visors in a state because of budget limitations, then a realignment of T 
sponsibility for some functions currently carried by supervisors should 
made. Two fairly obvious changes might be: |. 
a. Recruitment, selection, and employment functions could be az 
ized for the state and handled by a personnel officer. This is curre? 4 
being done in some states. The change is too recent for results to be ар 


arent. 
pi m 


. a Sa : ¡or 
b. Induction training could be made a function of the seni tried 
perienced agent (county director) in the county. This is being 


in California with good results. 


à PAR à induction 
4. Based on this study, and other similar studies, an in y 
training program for extension supervisors should be devised. id 
such program has been outlined. Yet, all states have induction га 
ing of a sort. To date ѕирегуіѕогѕ have been learning by the tr!à air 
error method with such individual attention as very busy es 
trators and state leaders or other supervisors can undertake. То ing. 
writer's knowledge, there has been no written plan for such ppc 
One summer school course for supervisors is currently held in je it 
at the regional extension summer schools. This is the tenth J 1956 
has been offered. A graduate course on supervision was given аст in 
at the National Agricultural Extension Center for Advanced Stud) 
Administration and Supervision, University of Wisconsin. i 
At four or five year intervals since 1946, regional workshop 
extension supervisors have been held. These week-long sessions, p de 
they have reached almost every supervisor, have been too short ed 
velop much genuine skill in supervisory practice. Positive ape 
tive action should be taken to devise a national approach to inet 
training for supervisors that would be more effective. self- 
5. Extension supervisors should be encouraged to undertake "^ 
evaluation. This study indicates that extension supervisors are Ра 
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"ry weak in evaluation, both of the county programs and their own 
‘Upervisory performance. In order to learn the techniques of evaluation, 
"IPérvisors might well experiment on self-evaluation checklists and 
other simple devices until they gain confidence to attempt an evaluation 
x Some phase of the county extension program. A checklist which 
Might be used by supervisors has been developed by the writer as a 
Part of this study. 


AN EVALUATION OF GUIDANCE SERVICES IN THE 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS OF BALTIMORE 
COUNTY, MARYLAND 
by ANNA R. MEEKS* 


Continuous evaluation of school programs is recognized as highly 
desirable, and there is an obvious need for evaluation when a program 
is expanding rapidly. If growth is to be more than a mere accretion ? 
personnel and services, a program of continuing evaluation must e 
veal strengths and weaknesses. Improvement in the quality of ser 
ices demands careful planning based upon a knowledge of the degree 
to which present policies and practices are contributing to the realiza 
tion of educational goals. 


THE PROBLEM 


This study has the dual purpose of providing an appraisal of E 
county program of guidance services to serve as a basis for future gro" $ 
and expansion, and of providing an opportunity to consider the Prhe 
lem of validation when self-appraisal techniques are employed. 1. 
evaluation provides data relative to these aspects of an organized £ 
ance program: (1) the general nature and organization of the guidan 
program, (2) the extent and character of the guidance staff, an 
| an inventory of the guidance services. ad 

Data obtained in a second investigation are used to validate we 
assumptions concerning the adequacy and effectiveness of ЁШ е 
policies and practices. 
The study provides statements of (1) the best elements of the ate 
| and local school programs of guidance services, (2) the least adequ 3 
| aspects of these programs, and (3) recommendations for changes 
| policies and practices. 


county 


| Review ОР THE LITERATURE 


The literature was reviewed for studies which provide critical e 
alyses of evaluative procedures which have been reported and € 
tive suggestions for the improvement of evaluative studies. A 
number of studies are discussed. Studies chosen for discussion 
| lustrate attempts to implement improved techniques of evaluation a 

devoted to evaluations of total programs of guidance services. a lont 

The studies which are reviewed include (1) systematic and tru 
| range program evaluations, (2) development of criteria and Ins 


TRA ferred T 
| * A.B. 1926, Goucher College; Ed.M. 1947, University of Maryland; Ed.D. coo nal Ру 


4 1958. Professor in charge of research: Mitchell Dreese, Professor of Educat 
chology. 
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Dents ot 
(5) 


evaluation, (3) normative surveys, (4) follow-up studies, and 
Opinion studies, 
he few program studies available r 


gram to the total 
the 


relate the specific goals of the pro- 
education program and validate the effectiveness of 
Services as well as the extent of practices and procedures. 


CRITERIA 


Section G “Guidance Services” of the Evaluative Criteria of the 
Operative Study of Secondary Si hool Standards, 1950 Edition, pro- 
des the criteria for the self-appraisal 
Xa] schools. 

"rite ria 
Provide 


of the guidance services in the 


for the evaluation of the counselor as a staff member are 
d in Section J of the Evaluative Criteria. 

"riteria developed for the purpose of valid: iting the self- appraisal 
tained i in the schools by using Sections G and J of the Evaluative Cri- 
ria involve the following considerations. 

' Te eacher, counselor, and 
‘ples of child development. 


Teacher r, counselor, 
vith the 


vidya al i l 


administrator understand the basic prin- 


and administrator present attitudes consistent 
basic principles of a democra atic 
s valued for himself alone. 
۰ The members of the school 


organization in which the in- 


staff give evidence of good mental 


Veiene. 

EU The activities of the counselor represent a balance of administra- 
Ve . А 4 чр" А 

* and routine tasks with sufficient time for counse 


ling, conferences, 
nd . 
4 other work related to the counseling function. 


* Administrative practices are consistent with the best practices over 
Nation, 


* Curricular offerings are designed 
lance 


. The 


opmental tasks of adolescence giving evidence of desirable maturity. 


to provide experiences related to 
objectives. 


graduates show a concern for problems related to the de- 


PROCEDURES 


© procedures used in the collection and interpretation of data in- 
‘ded the 


N б 
ption 


following. 
he compilation of data gathered from the schools using (1) 
B “Pupil Population and School Community,” (2) Section C 
“eds of Youth,” (3) Section G “Guidance Services,” (4) Section J 
the Ҹа for Individual Staff Members” of the Evaluative Criteria of 
operative Study of Secondary School Standards, 1950 Ed lition. 
isits to every school by the County Supervisor of Guidance. 
le administration of Remmers and Stedman Inventory, Bringing 
ЖШ and An Experimental Scale on Attitudes by Cottle and 
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Lewis to administrators, counselors, and sample groups of teachers in 
each school. 

4. Analyses of counselor reports of activities covering a six-month 
period. ; 

5. A survey of administrative practices and policies in state, сиў, 
and county departments of education. 

6. The administration of the McCleery Scale of Adolescent Develo 
ment to an average section of seniors in each school with control groups 
in two of the high schools. 

7. An analysis of curriculum offerings to discover types of experiences 
which can be considered significant in achieving the guidance objectives 


FINDINGS 
a s : : ;: - the 
A summary of Pupil Population data derived from Section B ye 


Evaluative Criteria shows the necessity of evaluating each local sch 


> ls А x vices 
program in terms of its own needs and readiness for guidance These 
and the need for greatly diversified in-service training programs. unty 
0 v 


data and supplementary studies provided by the Baltimore C " 
Board of Education provide evidence of (1) financial ability to ! 
adequate services, (2) the extent to which each school is meeting eds 
educational and vocational needs of the pupils, and (3) unmet " 
peculiar to local school communities. 

Summaries of data obtained by use of Section G "Guidance Serv 


^ Ys ° ; ^ . А s 4 
of the Evaluative Criteria provide for a discussion of strengths 
ne 


» 
¡ces 


weaknesses in local school programs, and suggest areas which 
be improved through county policies, increased financial assistance 
county-wide programs of in-service training. 

The study reveals evidences of strengths in the basic philosophy 
in the organization for guidance, fairly extensive participation by fairly 
ers in guidance functions, well-trained professional counselors, yate 
adequate supporting programs of services, extensive and fairly aded and 
records of educational achievement, good educational information, at 
educational placement services. Weaknesses center in adequacy Aures 
signed counseling time, teacher understanding of guidance proce cern 
pupil records, placement, and follow-up procedures. Of special = 
is the inability to attain the goal of increased counselee self-directio ¡ves 

A summary of data from Section J of the Evaluative Criteria ae 
evidence of a staff which is professionally strong. Such evident я 
cluded (1) personnel which is fully certified under the standar 
the Maryland State Department of Education; (2) all but one үт 
twenty counselors holding degrees on the Master's or Doctoral te 
(3) an average of 20.25 hours of work in specific guidance courses, (4) 
21.5 hours in graduate education and psychology courses; an 
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"rsonnel 


holding membership in and actively p 
ilona] 


in protes 
organizations. 

attempt to validate the judgments of school staff evaluations 
Чуев some evidence of the degree to which the evaluations are sound. 
¢ studies point up some areas which need further research. The 
‘lowing 


E. statements summarize the relationship of the studies to cer 
ain 


aspects of the self-evaluation. 


l. The criteria used for the self-evaluation were designed for use 
N a 
a school and do 


not provide opportunities for specific evaluation of 
гу 


^ policies and practices. 
E" Any attempt to analyze strengths and weaknesses in a school pro 
- ultimately necessitates a study of the effect of county policies 
Pon the guidance function. 

P There is some evidence that a school staff can do a creditable 
B of determining extensiveness of provisions and practices, and can 
'aluate the general climate of the program. 

4. The ability of the staff to 


4 to appraise the effectiveness of procedures 
Practices seems to be limited, and there is an implication for follow- 

„. esearch to determine the effectiveness of any procedures used in 

dance, 


The 


le FW E Е ә > 
\ Baltimore County program of guidance services, which are sum- 
"ized in the following statements. 


validation studies indicate some strengths and weaknesses in 


A, The effectiveness of teacher participation in most schools is (to 
me extent) limited by a seeming lack of understanding of basic prin- 
Nes of child development. 

P le 
ith the 


Vidua] 


schools in general probably present an atmosphere consistent 
basic principles of a democratic organization in which the in- 
is valued for himself alone. This is important for the develop 


ait of good guidance services. 
A he members of the school staff give evidence of good mental hy- 
E The activities of the counselor do not allow sufficient time for the 
„ment of the chief goal of counseling, namely increasing self-direc- 
¢ n problem solving. 
in 1€ pupil-counselor ratio now provided is too great to permit the 
¢ „um development of all aspects of the guidance program, 

пе 


work year needs to be lengthened to permit adequate follow- 
research, community surveys, and proper procedures for place- 


ting the supply of coun- 


i 
a time when inc reasing enrollments and expanding programs are 
& the number of positions which must be filled. 
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8. The provision of professional secretarial help has improved the Ре 
sonnel situation. 

9. The provision for units in the curriculum where educational and 
occupational information is presented to all pupils seems important (0 
the proper development of the guidance services. There is need to PI 
vide evidence of the effectiveness with which the information is Pf 
sented. 

10. The wide variation in the degree to which individual schools 502 
to be achieving the development of mature individuals suggest a need t 
develop a program of research as a basis for the evaluation of the ёй 
tiveness of the educational program. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


А ; as ices 
Recommendations for the improvement of county policies and pract 


are as follows. 
| 1. Appoint counselors on a ratio of one counselor to four hund 
pupils. s 

2. Employ counselors for eleven months with a 10 per cent increase ! 
the annual salary. 

3. Increase the amount of professional secretarial help to a 
of one full-time secretary to a guidance office in a local school. и 
| 4. Appoint an assistant supervisor of guidance so that time os 
available for the preparation of local occupational materials, restar” 
and more in-service training. nd 

5. Develop a county-wide policy covering placement, follow-up: + 
adjustment services. 

6. Provide county-wide in-service training programs for course 
follow-up and other research techniques. - 

7. Encourage classroom teachers to participate in the child-study P Б 
gram sponsored by the Board of Education and the Institute of P" 
Development of the University of Maryland, „йе 

8. Provide in-service-training programs for classroom teachers W 
area of the guidance function, allowing credit for the renewal 0 , 
tificate. 


red 


minimum 


Jors i" 


er 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 
guidance 


Faculty groups seemed to have an understanding of the basic gl p 

| services, and a recognition of those aspects of the services which 5 
needed but lacking. Efforts to appraise the effectiveness of practices к? 

procedures in terms of general education goals seemed to be less ee 

and inconsistencies were noted. The writer feels that sporadic follow 4 

and research studies are inadequate as a means of evaluating (06 of 


comes of an educational program. Long-term research in a num 
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‘Teas is necessary before we can hope to have evidence that we are 
“sstully meeting our educational goals. 
Any long 


SUC- 


-term research program should be designed to measure the 
"lectiveness of the total program of 


education rather than specific out 
‘Ome 


S of guidance practices per se. Such research should seek answers 
0 the following questions. 

1. How matu 
2, What i 


Sraduation ? 


re are the pupils graduating from senior high school? 


s happening to the pupil who drops out of school before 


| 


3. How well did the school predict educational, vocational, and civic 


Uccess ? 


4. How do pupils, school leavers, and parents feel about their educa 
nal experiences? 

CONCLUDING STATEMENT 
Т} 


le study has provided an appraisal 


of the guidance programs in ten 
“пог hi 


gh schools of Baltimore County, Maryland. 


Interest has cen- 
‚Ted in the process as well as in the results of the evaluation. The study 
“48 emphasized the need to support normative surveys and self-apprais- 
"5 with objective data measured aga 


inst specific criteria of effectiveness. 
ed that the study may stimulate other 


t iş hor 
'valua,; 
aluation processes, 


school systems to use 


not only to improve programs of guidance serv- 
te А : . А 
8, but to contribute to the development of more adequate criteria and 
Ore 


effective instruments of appraisal. Critical analyses of the proc- 
N . А 1 . 

„Ss employed will provide for better techniques and may 
К ) 


reduce the 
tency to make broad assumptions without ad 


equate supporting data. 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN VARYING DEGREE® 

OF CENTRALIZED CONTROL AND ORGANIZATIONAL 

PATTERNS FOR SELECTED ASPECTS OF TEACHER 

EDUCATION IN MULTIPLE PURPOSE INSTITUTIONS 
by GEORGE HERBERT CHARLESWORTH* 


THE PROBLEM 


er ^ etel Жс ; 0- 
Opinions differ as to the best organization for teacher education PF 


grams in large multiple purpose institutions. One institution may operate 
on the assumption that teacher education is the responsibility of tw? ol 
more departments or divisions of an institution, whereas another m 
delegate the responsibility for the education of teachers to a single, vw 
organized department, school, or college of education. This is а study 
of the relationship between varying degrees of centralized contro 0 
teacher education programs and organizational patterns for select 
aspects of teacher education programs in multiple purpose institution 
More particularly, it attempts to determine varying degrees of centra” 
ized control and the relationship between varying degrees of centraliza 
control and the following aspects of teacher education programs: : 

development of policies and objectives, the curriculum for teacher € E 
cation (general education, subject field preparation, and profession? 
preparation), student personnel policies, student teaching, graduate an 
extension work in teacher education, and facilities and cost for teacher 
education. 


PROCEDURES 


Data for this study were secured largely through personal interview" 
with those in charge of teacher education programs at thirty-four юй 
purpose institutions and through observation of the facilities for tea ч 
education. Forty-six questions were asked during structured E 
views at each institution. The responses to some of the questions т 
ten areas of teacher education seemed to indicate some degree of centra 


à H yenty 
ized control by a single agency over these areas. A panel of б A 
from 0П 


gree E 
centralized control possible. Each panel member was als 5 
express his preference of the various organizational patterns fo Ф 
areas of teacher education studied. When the panel had >». eas 
statements which described a degree of control over the various poe 
of teacher education, seven programs of teacher education were 0 


È . Ed.D 
* А.В. 1938, Houghton College; A.M. 1947, University of California at Los Аа е, ssor ol 
conferred October 18, 1958. Professors in charge of research: James Harold Fox, 


Education; W. Earl Armstrong, Consultant in Research. 
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to be in the least centralized group, four were found to be in the middle 


Tange group, and twenty-three programs were found to be in the central- 
ed group. For purposes of comparison this latter group was again 
divided into subgroups which were called the more centralized and most 
“entralized programs. 


REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 


‚ A thorough search of the literature revealed only a few studies deal- 
Ing with the or 


ganization and control of various areas of teacher educa- 
tion 


The writer therefore supplemented this material with a section on 
nents” from the literature on the organization of teacher educa- 


‘Stater 


tion, Although the literature did not provide specific answers to questions 


asked in the introduction of this study, it 
tion 


lid provide some informa- 
on several areas under investigation. Statements on the organiza- 
tion and 


control of teacher education by recognized authorities in this 
are 


a were particularly helpful, 


"INDINGS 
This study of the thirty-four multiple purpose institutions noted nine 
organization for the control of teacher education. At the 
Majority of institutions studied, however, the teacher education programs 
largely centered in a school or college ot education. 


Patterns ot 


Were 


At the majority of institutions th 


responsibility for the development 


А =й o 
of objectives and policies for teac 


r education was assigned to one 
Schoo] 


or college of education. A number of other organizational pat- 


AN Е . “а Lo А < 3 
“Ins for the formulation of policies and objectives for teacher education 


W P" 1 
ere also noted. 


Thirty-five per cent of the institutions studied had organized advisory 
Smmittees on teacher education which promoted institutional under- 
Standing of the various teacher education programs. Other patterns of 
Organization for involving more than the staff of the department, school, 


0 ^ А " . "n" А n 
T College of education in teacher education policies included faculty 
Ce < „з а de ae è й 
Uncils, which developed policies that were binding on departments of 


e "ae °з ; . . 
ducation, and counciis on teacher education that were designed to co- 


tdinate the various schools, or divisions of the institution, which were 


tne. . s А 
Faged in teacher educ: 


lon. 
ami 15 Study noted a relationship between the degree of centralization 
and the 
Well a 2 г 
Ц defined, most complete, and most recently reviewed, statements of 
Diens: $^. e Б 5 3 е = 
Jéctives were to be found in institutions having the most centralized 


Drop 
5 


abla a я 5 . ^ 
le Pressures from outside the institution for changes in policy could 
best h 
e 


nature of the objectives for teacher education. In general the 


Tams of teacher education. The study also indicated that undesir- 


resisted where these programs were well centralized 
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This study of thirty-four institutions noted fifteen patterns of enroll- 
ment for students being prepared for teaching careers, ranging from the 
enrollment of some teacher education students in a department, school, 
or college of education for one year of professional work, to the enroll- 
ment of all teacher education students in a college of education for 4 
four years. The pattern of enrollment which was considered by the 
panel to be the most centralized was that where the students wet 
enrolled in a school or college of education all four years. Half of the 
panel members who expressed a choice, preferred this plan. The other 
half preferred that the teacher education students be enrolled in a sch 
or college of education during the last two years of preparation. 

This study noted a relationship between varying degrees of centralized 
control and the existence of common policies with regard to the ad“ 
mission of all students to the various curricula of teacher education. At 
five of the eleven programs in the decentralized and middle range groups 
some differences existed as to the requirements for admission to te 
various curricula of teacher education. There were common policies 
with regard to the admission of all students to the various curricula 
for teacher education at institutions in the more and most centralize 
groups. At the majority of institutions in these groups, however, re- 
quirements for admission to teacher education were higher than Wer 
the requirements for admission to other programs. This was due to the 
selection process to be found in these institutions. 


The study indicated that a larger percentage of the total student body 
were known to be in teacher education in the more centralized and “2 
centralized groups than in the least centralized and middle groups. ^ 
study indicated, moreover, that a larger percentage of teacher education 
programs in the more centralized and most centralized groups identifie 
teacher education students earlier for counseling purposes, provided more 
complete programs of guidance, and appeared to place a larger percent 
age of certified teachers in actual teaching positions, than did program 
in the decentralized and middle range groups. | 

There appeared to be a relationship between the degree of ame 
ization and the control of, as well as the content of, the various elemen 
of the curriculum. For example, at the institutions in the decentralize 
group, and at all but one institution in the middle range group, pn 
various agencies for teacher education had little or no control over 2 
general education phase of the preparation of teachers. In contrast, к; 
е centralized programs, the centralizing agency specified what it pe 
sidered an adequate general education for teachers, and helped to P $ 
a general education program that was differentiated in terms © 
needs of teachers. 


"ue ER UE : roup» 
Similarly, agencies for teacher education in the decentralized & 
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and half of those in the middle range group, had little or no influence 
Over the subject field preparation of teachers. In contrast, where the 
teacher education programs were more centralized, there was a desig- 
nated pattern for the different fields, and the centralizing agency for 
teacher education helped plan the subject-field preparation of teachers 
With the subject departments. 

With respect to the professional education of teachers, this study noted 
that the decentralized programs appeared to be governed largely by 
Whatever courses met state certification requirements. Most of the 
Centralized institutions had, on the other hand, a well defined core of 
Professiona] courses for all teacher education students, regardless of 
Areas of specialization. Where teacher education programs were well 
Centralized, the agency for teacher education either administered or 
Controlled through supervision and by approving the instructors, all 
aspects of the professional education. Such was not the case at the 
“ecentralized teacher education programs. The teaching of special 
Methods courses, for example, was frequently the full responsibility of 
the various subject departments, rather than a responsibility of the 
department of education, or other single agency for teacher education. 

At centralized teacher education programs, moreover, there appeared 
to be more uniformity in the scheduling of student teachers and longer 

Ock of time”, or full day, scheduling. It appeared also that central- 
"ation of teacher education programs result in more uniformity of 
Procedures for superv 


ising student teachers, and in the payment of critic 
teachers. 


This study indicated that most of the teacher education units, which 
Control or strongly influence both the graduate and extension programs 
teacher education, were in the more and most centralized programs. 
* centralized programs, moreover, provided teacher educatien stu- 
nts with more opportunities for participation in educational extra- 
Curricular activities than did the less centralized programs. 
N general, the panel members did not feel that the general education, 
Ject-matter preparation, graduate work and extension work in edu- 
Cation, need be directly administered by a department, school, or college 
of education. The panel members agreed, however, that whichever 
Agency has the responsibility for preparing teachers should strongly 
MAuence, or control, all areas of the curriculum for teacher education. 
€y also felt that general education, as well as the professional aspects 
of the program, should be carefully planned and differentiated in terms 
€ needs of teachers. This study indicated that the programs of 
Er *r education, where the total curriculum was controlled or strongly 
Wenced by a single agency of teacher education, and differentiated in 


er e x " ^ . 
„ ms of the needs of teachers, were in the more or most centralized 
оцу; 


sub 
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There appears to be a relationship between the degree of centraliza- 
tion and the adequacy and location of office and classroom facilities for 
teacher education. As noted, about 83 per cent of all the institutions 
in the more and most centralized groups either had separate buildings 
for teacher education that were not shared by other departments, Or had 
plans for such buildings in the near future. All of the teacher educa 
tion programs in the decentralized group shared buildings with other 
departments, and no new buildings were being considered at the time 
these institutions were studied. 


The study also indicated a relationship between the degree of central- 
ization and the number and type of demonstration schools. None 0 
the decentralized programs of teacher education had demonstration 
schools and the only school in the middle range group was for preschoo 
children only. Approximately the same percentage of institutions in the 
more and most centralized groups had demonstration schools. The Y 
crease in the degree of centralization, however, appeared to influence 
the extent of the demonstration school program. Of the five institutions 
which had demonstration schools for all grades (preschool, elementa” 
and secondary), four were located in the most centralized group. | 

The percentage of institutions in each group with education libraries: 
curriculum laboratories, and other laboratories for teacher education, 
increased with the corresponding increase in centralization. Centralize 
programs of teacher education, moreover, were apparently able to deman 
a larger share of the institution's budget for laboratories and ot " 
facilities for teacher education. It appears, therefore, that the = 
grams of teacher education that are more centralized may be receiving 
a larger share of their institution’s funds than the decentralized PI” 
grams of teacher education. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


. JT е : orted 
Recommendations, based on the findings of this study, and supP 


by the opinions of a majority of the panel members, are as sole 
1. One autonomous, or fairly autonomous agency for teacher e 
tion should be given the major responsibility, within a framework м 
institutional participation, for developing the policies and objectives "i 
teacher education. To promote institutional participation in the ^ 
velopment of policies for teacher education institutional advisory © 


mittees on teacher education should be established. 

2. All students who are preparing to teach on any level, 
area, should be enrolled in a central agency for teacher educa 
the professional phase of their preparation. 


or in any 
tion during 


2 . seling 
3. A central agency for teacher education should provide a coun 
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Program for all teacher education students and all students preparing 
to teach should be required to utilize this guidance service. 

4. A central agency for teacher education should specify what it con 
Siders to be an adequate general education for teachers, and it should 
help plan a general education program, with other departments and 
schools, in terms of the needs of teachers. 

A central agency for teacher education should des ignate what courses 
are vedad for the teaching field preparation and should help plan this 
Phase of the program with the subject departments. 

6. All professional courses, including the special methods courses, 
should either be taught by personnel of a centralized agency for teacher 
education or be controlled by such an agency. 


7, Student teaching assignments should be made on a block of time 
basis by a coordinator of student teaching for all areas, or by one co- 
Ordinator in the element: ary and опе in the secondary area. 

$. Graduate work in education should be either administered by and 


Under the full control of a single agency for teacher education or be 
administe red by this agency for the graduate school. The central agency 
!or teacher education should, moreover, approve the instructors and 
pene content for extension work in education. 

Teacher education programs in the large multiple purpose institu- 


А should be centralized, moreover, to assure that such institutions 
Provide adequate facilities and allocate a fair share of their budgets for 
tes s 

*acher education. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 


l. This study has presented evidence that teacher education programs 
“Mould be centralized. Research is needed, how ever, to develop methods 
of Procedure which can be suggested to directors of departments, schools, 
or Colleges of education, who desire to increase the centralization of 
their teacher education programs. A study of “successful procedures 
for increasing the centralization of teacher education programs” might 
€ helpful. 


2 А . А , А 
з All University advisory committees on teacher education, as de- 


Scribed 
ot the 
à resp 


in this study, appear to promote understanding, by all elements 
institution, for teacher education. Teacher education is considered 
onsibility of the entire institution even though the major responsi- 


i 
ty for defining and administering the program rests with a single 
Penn & , à 3 A 
E ey. The development of such committees may, at some institutions, 
x 


‚ the needed compromise between those advocating full centralization 
Ww "m . . . 
Ith one agency and elements wishing to maintain a decentralized pro- 


A Study 


should be made of all university advisory committees to de- 
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termine methods of developing such committees and areas of their suc 
cess and failure. As noted in this present study, all-university advisory 
committees were to be found in institutions in the more centralized and 
most centralized groups. It was noted, however, that institutions WI 

the highest ratings as to centralization in the most centralized group 
did not have such committees. Reasons for this have been suggeste 
in this present study but could be explored further in a study of the 
need for, and purpose of all-university advisory committees on teacher 
education. 

CONCLUDING STATEMENT 


This study has noted that there are varying degrees of centralized 
control for teacher education programs. Seemingly centralized Pf 
grams, when examined carefully, may actually be decentralized in one 
or more areas of teacher education. f 

Evidence presented in this study indicates that all major areas 9 
teacher education programs should be well-centralized. This study 
which ranked the thirty-four institutions according to the degree ? 
centralization of their teacher education programs, supports the 000° 
clusion that as the degree of centralization increases, programs are 
likely to be improved, 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION OF THE LARGER 
HIGH SCHOOL 


by WYLIE HAYDEN RUSSELL* 


THE PROBLEM 


This dissertation is concerned with (1) administrative Organization 
of the hi 


1gh school with an enrollment in excess of 1,000 pupils and (2) an 
attempt t 


o make recommendations for improvements in this organiza 
tion as a 


esult of the study. 


PROCEDURES 


The гезе; h procedures consisted of the following: 


1. A review of the literature pertaining to administration of the 


larger secondary school, with emphasis on review of previous researches. 
E t 


f the literature, of a list of re- 


) Le 
. The me sa on the basis « 


SPonsibilitie 


S ot specialized 
. An analysis of these | 
identifi ation 


rative personnel. 


oblems and responsibilities resulted in the 
of 8 sub-problem are 


areas for investigation as follows: (1) 
general administrative staffing, (2 provisions for office nanagement 
Ositi >\ Br j a 
Positions, (3) responsibilities of the assistant principal, (4) administra- 


Чоп of guidance, (5) provisions for department heads, (6) the dean as 


subordin; ite 


administrator, (7) the classroom teacher and adminis 
trative 


responsibilities, and (8) direction of extra-class activities. 


The preparation of a questionnaire designed to dis: lose 
terning 


th 


data con 
administrative organization of the larger secondary school, and 
1 

* Professional positions most frequently used 


* The tabulation and statistical analysis of the data to determine 
relationships between provisions for the Positions and accred iting associa- 


ti - 
‘ON area or pupil enrollment size of the schools involved in the study. 


The study was limited to schools enrolling the last three or four 
Years 1 i ee 5 ; 
Ars of secondary grades which offered a program leading to a high 
Schoo] 


diploma. 
Uestionnaires were sent to principals of 423 secondary schools. 


plies were received from 411 of these schools. This was a 97 per cent 
» 
Eum from the sample. The major portion of the study was based 


n these returns. 


FINDINGS 


T 


le findings reveal that there 
tive 


is no с 


-cut pattern for administra- 


Organiz: ation of the 1: high school which is based on pupil 
К. 
U 1944, Ed.M. 1948 1953, The George Wash 
; \ 


versity Ed I 


ох, Professor of Eds 


fessor harge of search: Jame 
trold F › ge of Resear ames 
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rollment. Additionally, there appears to be little relation between loca- 
tion of school and organization for administration. Among the major 
findings were the following: 


1. The relationship between pupil enrollment and size of administra- 
tive staff varies widely, The ratio tends to be considerably larger for 
schools of 2,500 pupil enrollment or more than for schools below this 
enrollment. 


2. The designation of administrative positions varies widely. The 


variation was also evident in analyses of office management positions: 
е ә os . es er ras 
A total of 38 different administrative positions was reported. There Wû 


a lack of agreement on both number and kind of positions needed. 


3. In general, there was no statistically significant difference in mean 


provisions for administrative positions, between accrediting association 
areas. The only exception to this was found between mean provisions 
reported by the Middle States and Southern accrediting association 
areas. 

4. There was a statistically significant difference, at the .01 level of 
significance, in the distribution of office management positions from are? 
to area. The number of office management positions provided W** 
directly related to school enrollment size and location of school. 

5. The position of assistant principal was the most frequently re 
administrative job. 

6. There is great variation in assignment of responsibilities to the 
assistant principal. Many really serve as assistant-to-the-principal wn 
little power to make decisions. 

7. The position of director of guidance, as a line administrative officer, 
is seldom found in the schools of this study. This is particularly true © 
the school whose enrollment exceeds 2,500. The position is most fre- 
quently looked upon as a staff position without major power or decision” 
making responsibility. ‘ple 

8. The director of guidance is generally considered to be respons! 
for records and management operations. There are rarely any super" 
visory responsibilities. The position is apparently that of head counselor: 

9. Many schools have no full-time guidance counselors. No enr? 
ment group below 4,000 reported the existence of these positions by as 
many as 75 per cent of the respondents. 

10. The provision of department head was generally found in $C 
enrolling 2,500 pupils or more. 'The existence of department h А 
varied significantly from area to area. These differences were sig 
nificant at the .001 level of significance. 

11. The position of dean of girls was more frequently reported 
that of dean of boys. Both the dean of boys and dean of girls wer 
primarily disciplinarians. 


ported 


hools 
eads 
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12. Administrative responsibilities assigned to the classroom teachers 
are of two kinds—those involving many of the extra-class activities and 
those which are managerial such as school bookkeeper, manager of the 
textbok room, and cafeteria cashier. 


13. Administrative responsibilities of teachers responsible for extra- 
Class activities varied widely. No common or standard practice was 


revealed, 

14, There was no general agreement that extra-class activities were 
a part of the educational program. Less than one-half of the respond- 
ents indicated that teachers were expected to have training for extra- 
class activity sponsorship. 

15. A position for supervision of instruction was seldom mentioned. 
Only 21 such full-time positions were reported by the more than 400 
respondents. 

16. Administrative organization of the larger high school is in a 
highly unstandardized condition. It is evident that 
ganization has not resulted from an objective study of administrative 


the existing or- 


Needs. Instead, it appears that administrative organization of these 
Schools is a result of traditional practices and expediency with some minor 
Modifications. These modifications may be the result of local or area 
Study groups, research, or reports of successful practices. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Job classification studies are greatly needed as a basis for develop 
Ment of standard management practices. These should include a stand- 
Ardization of designations for administrative positions and the attendant 
responsibilities. 

2. Administrators need to be fami 


org hed. There is a need for understanding 


iar with such standard practices in 
anization as may be establis 
of the differences between the assistant and assistant-to concept in ad- 
Ministrative structure. Administrators need to be familiar with the 
“differences between staff and line positions. 


3. Studies need to be made of proper pupil/administrator ratios. 


Present ratios between pupil enrollment and number of administrative 
Positions provided reveal widely variant practices. 


4. A study needs to be made of the guidance purposes of the secondary 


School. This study should include an analysis of responsibilities. 
E 5. Моге attention needs to be given to the supervision of instruction 
In the larger high school. 

6. A study needs to be made of the kinds of responsibilities which 


m ated to the classroom teacher. A clear-cut division 


and clerical responsibilities is needed. If there 


ay be properly dele; 
-tween administr 
'S a need f 


or part-time administrative personnel, it would appear that 
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the teacher responsible for the duties should have adequate time for 
their completion. 

7. A study needs to be made of the Purpose of extra-class activities. 
Adequate results cannot be expected from an enterprise whose director 
is not required to have training for the position. 


CONCLUDING STATEMENT 


This has been a study of administrative organization in the high school 
with a pupil enrollment of 1,000 or more. It has been concerned with 
the kind and number of administrative positions used by these schools 
and the responsibilities delegated to the various positions. The study 
has indicated that there is great variation in the administrative structure 
of the responding schools. 

Professional staff members and classroom teachers are frequently 
responsible for clerical and managerial duties. There is seldom a pro- 
vision for a full-time position for supervision of the program of instruc- 
tion. Less than one-half of these schools indicated the existence of A 
position known as director of guidance. 

It is hoped that this study will stimulate interest in additional research 
concerning the administrative organization of large high schools. Such 
studies might disclose whether the wide variation in administrative 
structure has an identifiable effect on the total program of the school. 


QUALIFICATIONS, PREPARATION, AND 
COMPETENCIES OF TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL 
TEACHERS 
by JOHN PATRICK WALSH* 
THE PROBLEM 


Programs for the training of teachers of trade and industrial subjects 
require critical evaluation and revision to keep pace with developing 
Professional standards, advancing certification requirements, and rapidly 
Changing technology. In order to establish valid criteria for trade and 
Industria] teacher training curriculum revision it is necessary to identify 
and define the competencies needed to perform successfully the functions 
expected of a qualified teacher of trade and industrial subjects. In re- 
Vising teacher training curricula, provision must be made for the de- 
Velopment of the identified competencies through eduation, training, and 


*Xperience both prior to employment as a teacher and on an in-service 
Continuing basis. 


l'he purpose of this study was four-fold: 


1. To examine critically existing requirements for the certification of 
trade and industrial teachers. 


2. To examine critically all of the elements of the existing program for 
the training of trade and industrial teachers. 


3. 


Considered necessary for successful trade teaching. 


To identify, define, and evaluate the functions and competencies 


4. To provide or identify ways and means of achieving teacher training 
Curriculum revision to develop the necessary levels of competence. 


PROCEDURE 


It was considered important to involve representatives of organized 
&roups having a direct concern in the training of teachers and in the em- 
Ployment of such trained teachers. The National Association of Indus- 
tria] Teacher Educators and the National Association of State Super- 
Visors of Trade and Industrial Education, both subgroups of the Amer- 
Кап Vocational Association, were invited to designate representatives as 
advisory committees for the purpose of offering assistance throughout the 
Several] phases of the study. In addition, an independent advisory panel, 
Composed of heads of departments of industrial teacher training and other 
LL 


y, ; B.S. in Ed. 1939, New York State Teachers College, Buffalo; M.S. in Ed. 1947, Cornell 
Chiversity ; Ed.D. conferred October 18, 1958. Professor in charge of research: Anthony 
arles LaBue, Professor of Education 
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representatives of colleges and universities throughout the nation, was 
organized to assist in the initial stages of the development of the study- 
A steering committee drawn from the independent advisory panel assisted 
in guiding intimately all phases of the study. 

A preliminary and thorough review of the literature pertinent to the 
training of trade and industrial teachers preceded the organizational 
phases of the study. Plans were presented to the associations concerned 
for their support. Committees then functioned in developing and refining 
various phases of the work. 

Techniques employed throughout the several phases of the study in- 
cluded: advisory committee discussions, steering committee conferences, 
national association reviews, staff conferences, group interviews, individual 
depth interviews, jury validation techniques, questionnaire utilization, 
analysis of legal documents, and a national conference for the purpose 0! 
summarizing and analyzing the findings of the study. Respondents to the 
several questionnarie phases of the study included a sample of successiu 
teachers of trade and industrial subjects, a sample of local administrators 
and supervisors of trade and industrial subjects, the population of state 
supervisors of trade and industrial education, and the population of state 
teacher trainers in trade and industrial education. 


Part IV of the study, The Competencies of Trade and Industrial 
Teachers, was concerned with identifying and validating a list of com- 
petencies of trade and industrial teachers. In order to establish the rela- 
tive importance of such competencies, all groups concerned were involve 
in an evaluation procedure. The original list of competencies was de- 
termined as a result of committee action and review of the literature. 
This list was validated through a jury procedure involving representa” 
tives of all groups concerned with the development and utilization of 
trade and industrial teachers. The final list of one hundred seven com- 
petence items was evaluated by over eight hundred fifty respondents. 

The major group of respondents was composed of selected, successful 
teachers as designated by state supervisors of trade and industrial ed- 
ucation. The successful teachers were divided into three groups: ea 
who had completed preparation prior to June 30, 1948; those who hac 
completed preparation since July 1, 1948; and those who had complete 
training during the past five-year period. Additional evaluating groups 
included local administrators and supervisors of trade and industrial edu- 
cation, state supervisors of trade and industrial education, and state 
teacher training personnel. All respondents were given the opportunity 
of indicating the relative level of importance that they placed on each 0 
the competencies. A rank order of importance of the one hundred seven 
competence items was developed for each of the six groups. The $5 
sets of ranks were compared and a coefficient of concordance was estab- 
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lished. An exceedingly high level of rreement between the ranks estab 


lished by the six groups was indicated. Because of this significant agree- 


Ment, a composite rank order was established to indicate the relative im- 
Portance placed on each item by all respondent groups by using the sum 
of 
to provide the best estimate of the ranking of the competencies by the 
total respondent group. 


the ranks established for each item by the six groups. This appeared 


SUMMARY OF THE FINDINGS 
The Certification of Trade and Industrial Teachers 


The analysis of state certification requirements for trade and indus- 


trial teachers indicated that extremely wide variations occur across the 


Natıon in established minimum requi 


gories 


ements for such certification cate- 


as basic education, trade experience, and professional education. 
Y ide variation was also found in the terminology used to describe var 
lous types of certificates issued to teachers for similar purposes. 
Greatest variation occurred in the professional education area. Clock- 
hour requirements for such professional preparation ranged from a min- 
‘mum of zero to five hundred seventy-six clock hours. In too many 
Instances, it was noted that the re 
of 


ement called for only an indication 
an interest on the part of an individual to participate in teacher 
training when such training was available. In like manner, there was 
little simil irity among the states in the amount of teacher preparation 
that was required prior to service as a teacher. For the most part, 


teacher preparation takes e after the initial employment of the 


teacher. This in-service education w is unorganized in almost one- 
third of the states and territories. 

Trade experience requirements, while showing less variation than 
the Professional education requirements, are not clearly defined in many 
Of the states. The experience requirement, stated in years, may or may 
not include an initial period of apprenticeship or learning activity. Too 


tew states provided for a test of competence in the teaching field resulting 
{ 


‘rom such trade experience. 

Consideration was given to procedures to be followed for the re- 
Vision and 
tez 


upgrading of certification standards of trade and industrial 
achers. It was clearly indicated that certification standards should 
© determined through a systematic analysis of competencies needed 
У trade and industrial teachers. Group procedures involving repre- 
Sentatives of the groups directly concerned and ntified with the work 
Of the teacher should be coordinated by state personnel in trade and 


ind : - 1 tf d i 
‘dustrial education for the purpose of developing reasonable and 
Mutually 


acceptable standards that are professionally sound. 
+ r J 
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The Preparation of Trade and Industrial Teachers 


H There were three basic organizational plans for the preparation 0Ї 
] teachers of trade and industrial subjects. These three plans were: 

1. Designation of a college or university as a state teacher training 
institution. 

2. Appointment of a state teacher training staff. 

3. Assumption of the function of teacher training by the state supe! 
visory staff for trade and industrial education. 

Fifty per cent of the states and territories conducted programs for 
the training of trade and industrial teachers through designated col- 
leges or universities. Thirty-three per cent of the states and territories 
conducted programs of teacher preparation through the use of their reg 
ularly assigned state supervisory personnel. Seventeen per cent 0 
the states and territories designated teacher training personnel at the 
state Department of Education levels in conducting their teacher training 
program. 

| Too many of the trade and industrial teacher educators were 1% 
signed the task of training trade and industrial teachers on a part-time 
basis. Specifically, of the one hundred twenty teacher educators Tf” 
porting, their effective strength was equal to only eighty-eight because 0 
part-time assignment. In addition, these trade and industrial teacher edu- 
cators spent only 50 per cent of their time in the area of instruction 
| The respondents indicated clearly the values they place on the — 
tribution of specialized teacher preparation courses to their success 2 
trade and industrial teachers. They were emphatic in the reason they 
stated for the selection of the course “Trade Analysis and Course Con- 
struction” as being the most important contributor to their success 
In like manner, they selected the courses “Methods of Teaching In 
dustrial Subjects” and “Development of Instructional Material” among 

the first three in terms of their contribution to teaching success. 
Successful teachers and teacher educators ranked highly the relative 
importance of direct professionalized experiences in a preparatory p 
gram. They rated especially high such experiences as supervised prac- 
tice teaching, planned observation of teaching, and planned visits to In 
dustrial plants. Other experiences considered to be important 1n = 

preparation of trade and industrial teachers were: journeyman exper 
ience in the trade, specialized in-service preparation for trade vam 

general teacher preparation including educational psychology, histor’ 

and philosophy of education, and exchange of ideas and observation Я 

work done by professional personnel in areas related to trade teaching: 


= e tors 
| Local administrators, state and local supervisors, and teacher o: 
| expressed considerable dissatisfaction with the level of recently Фе 
teachers. Only 40 per cent of the group indicated that they were $ 
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fed with the level of preparation. Forty-five per cent indicated dis- 


Satisfaction and 15 per cent were undecided. A considerable degree of 
Satisfaction was shown for: 

Experiences and skills in the trade to be taught 

Understanding of the objectives of trade and industrial education 
- Ability to demonstrate the skills of the trade 

. Ability to develop safe work habits 


HN + сә М 


. The tendency to teach at the appropriate level. 
However, considerable dissatisfaction with the level of recently pre- 


Pared teachers was expressed with reference to: 


. Experience in the preparation of instructional materials 


> * : А h : 
I reparation in testing and evaluation 


v N ma 


Orientation to the types, locations, and services provided by com- 
munity organizations concerned with industrial education 


The Competencies of Trade and Industrial Teachers 


Successful teachers of trade and industrial subjects, local and state 
Supervisory personnel, and teacher educators in evaluating the relative 
level of importance of competencies of trade and industrial teachers in- 
dicated that some of the most important competencies were those that 
dealt with the development of attitudes on the part of their students to- 
Ward safe practices and safety consciousness in performing the tasks for 
Which they were being trained. Competencies also considered to be of 
Most importance were those that dealt with the ability to use and under- 
Stand the various teaching techniques. Included were abilities to mo- 
tivate students, stimulate and maintain interest through the instructional 
Process, demonstrate skills of the trade, and to analyze a trade for its 
Instructional content. The tables presented in Chapter VII indicate the 
relative importance which successful teachers placed on the several com- 
Petencies as well as comparing the teachers’ ratings with those of local 
and state supervisors and teacher educators. Table 63 presents a com- 
Posite rank order of the one hundred seven competence items which 
Was arrived at by utilization of the sum of the ranks established by 
each of the six groups involved in the evaluation. This appeared to be 
the best estimate of the rank order because of the high degree of re- 
ationship as determined by the Kendall coefficient of concordance of 
821 which was found to be significant at the .01 level. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


In the light of the inc reasing mobility of trade and industrial teachers, 
Consideration must be given to the development of common patterns in 
teacher preparation and certification in order to bring about reciprocity 
Of certification among the several states. If such reciprocity is to be 
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analyzed in order to determine which competencies are best developed on 
the job after the teacher begins to teach, 

4. Problems of beginning teachers should be analyzed according #0 
their levels of proficiency in the competencies cited. 


CONCLUDING STATEMENT 


This study is a comprehensive analysis of the qualifications, prepara- 
tion, and competencies of trade and industrial teachers. The data 
provide an analysis of the certification requirements of the several states 
as well as an analysis of the existing programs for the preparation 0 
trade and industrial teachers being prepared to meet the certification T€ 
quirements. The phase of the study dealing with the identification 4f 
validation of the competencies of trade and industrial teachers indicates 
that certain of the requirements for certification and certain of the ele- 
ments of the program for teacher preparation are not in keeping wit 
the need to develop such competencies. A careful review of certification 
requirements and teacher preparation programs is therefore indicated. 
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THE USE OF MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
BY THE UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 
by WARREN KENNETH WATSON * 
INTRODUCTION 


Demand 


nds 


Y on the knowledge and skills of managers have 
incre. i : . ` : 
‘creased tremendously during the past few generations. Complexity 
of ER a ^e á 2 ~ ө "TM? 
, Operation is unavoidable; daring innovation is commonplace. This 


uation has forced m inagers to rely on the advice and services of 
Management engineering consultants. € )peration in the United States 


eitectiy 


ve utilization of the resources ma 


^ur Force is no exception. As executives in the Air Force try to achieve 


le to them, they find 


th: ug es Ana 

E the decision-makir g process is dependent more and more on com- 
Plex data and technical knowledge. Unlike private business, the Air 
Force has littl | 


le or no control over resources made available. The 
J IS termines what amount of the nation's 
ional defense, and the Air Force re- 
unt. The Air Force manager is con- 


ith the resources he has, rather 


resources available, 


ary operation is characterized by an 


Uste А э 
Iste rity progr I laced on the amount of manpower 
avail. = ° , en. 
ülable, and tl a constant lowering of these ceilings. 


lition. there 
Authority and 


Accomn!]; 
Complish these missions. 


hanges in the missions imposed by higher 


inges in the resources made available to 


The Air Force has sponsored many programs designed to encourage 
e і : 5 5 E 
Veryone t i 
ot wh 


zation of resources; often knowledge 


lat to do is lacking—not motivation. To offset the lack of knowl- 
Cdoe + 
5% the 


o achieve effective u 


Air Force turned to management consultants. First, outside 


^ 
Jüsultants we 


hired. Now er asis is being placed on the use of 


1 cons It ints. 

Or the foreseeable future, the Air Force will continue to use man- 
engineering consultants. Action must be taken to assure that 
Consultants—contract or in-service—are used, they are used effec- 


E and that their efforts are evaluated fairly in the best interest of 
$ > 


depa most istances, defi itions are given in the text; a few terms are 
ed separately. Outside consultant, contractor consultant, and 
tractor are terms used interchangeably in reference to private man- 
t University of Pennsylvania; D.B.A. 


ttee Richard Norman Owens, 
ger Brown, Professor of Public Ad- 
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agement consultant firms, public or private universities, and individuals 
who perform, or seek to perform, management engineering services 
for the Air Force. Internal consultant and in-service consultant 416 
terms used interchangeably in reference to management consultants 
provided from within the Air Force. Management consultant and con- 
sultant are terms used for either outside or in-service consultants. Even 
though the more general term of management consultant is used, the 
reference is always to management engineering consultant services. 

by the 


The study is limited to the use of management consultants by и 
ations 


Air Force, except when comparisons are made with other organiz 
The study discusses the use of both outside or contractor management 
consultants and internal or in-service management consultants. Fur 
ther, the study is concerned with peace-time operation of the Air Force 
rather than with war-time operation. 


THE NATURE AND ROLE OF THE MANAGEMENT 
ENGINEERING CONSULTANT 
Although there are natural differences in the way the outside e 
in-service consultants operate, the fundamental characteristics are O 
same. In either case a client-professional adviser relationship exists. 
The Air Force makes no distinction between them as far as a request «d 
asks for 4% 


consultant service is concerned. The requesting agency 
sistance without specifying outside or in-service consultant. 
ck almost 


Historically, the management consultant profession goes ba to 


presumed 
have started during the latter part of the nineteenth century. In E 
cent years, the consultant profession has achieved acceptance with 5 
revenue amounting to hundreds of millions of dollars annually. ae 
profession, the consultant business seems to have moved into !t$ is 
ond mile" and is achieving professional status with its own code of е 

and with some sense of social responsibility. 


to the dawn of history, but for practical purposes it is 


ser 
expanded ove 
o has become 
adviser, ® 


The functions performed and services rendered have 
the years, and the “efficiency expert” of three decades ag 
a hired superman, a co-strategist, a talent scout, a policy 
hatchet man, a nay-sayer, and a new business finder. tá 

Basically, it must be remembered that the consultant supple и 
but does does not supplant, management. He does not perform. re 
acles. The consultant must be accepted in good faith, proper ск?! 
must be provided, and all pertinent material must be made pico 
Specific goals should be established. Often fine results are re 
if members of the client's staff are assigned to work directly Meno 
consultant group. When both management and consultant disc che 
their obligations properly, the likelihood is very favorable that 
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Management engineering projects will move from constructive start to 


Successful completion. 


THE SELECTION OF CONSULTANTS 


Á 1 1 
Although they } 
Sidered lid . Ih t the. manasoeme "neineerin It: 
red valıd, generally, that the management engineering Consultants 
nal 1 " 1 • 
make a contribution to those who 
ring distilled experience, fresh vi 
Jectivity to problems W 


ive both advantages and disadvantages, it is con- 


e them, and to society. They 
oint, analytical appraisal, and ob- 


inagement engineering assistance. 
In the determination of whether to use outside or in-service consult- 
ants, there are a number of factors which can be considered. The avail- 
ability of 


an in-service the lower cost ot such service have 


“N important bearing. are factors which favor use of an out- 
4 
Side consultar Often stressed are the oreatar darraa af nhiactioter j ] 
| nsuitant. Iten stressed are the greater degree of objectivity anc 
the К 1 ; . ; 1 . . ` . . . 
ki “etached or independent viewpoint. Sometimes specialized or unique 
Sk ^ i A a 22 - " 
ills are required to solve the problem. Also, the outside consultant 
prestige to the project and may help avoid internal politics. 


executives showed that in most in 
tants is satisfactory. 


outside consultants, certain selection 
| ice is made. 1 he 
maintains records of past projects which serve as an ex 


d 
reference so rce, 1 


} } } К 
at the best cho 


reputation of the consultant is important. 
e irm is new to Air Force operation, it can be given a limited as- 
"lÉnment, There 
mu 

, St be assurance take an 


Part in solving the problem and that their management phi- 


If the і 


nce W "241 


so that inadequate y il cause less harm. 


the consultant firm wil 


ula 


Important 


^ * in harmony with that of the Air Force. Small firms should 
Final Pie ошен they otter excellent specialized service. 

solvi Y, there must be assurance that the consultant firm is as good at 
"Mg management eng le 


ineering 


as it is in selling its services. 


R THE UNITED STATES AIR FORCE ORGANIZATION AND ITs 
ELAT 7 > "UN 
LATIONSHIP WITH THE MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING FUNCTION 
The i E n m : ; 
N Ne keynote philosophy in the United States Air 
Te А 95. р : 
се be mission oriented and must have 


"tu to meet changing situations. The underlying doctrine aims 
* ultimate in standardization, flexibility, and functional utilization. 
asis on flexibilit i 


ty causes some difficul 


ties in organizing to solve 


re management engineering assistance, 
Organization of the USAF can be shown in three separate seg- 
Office of the Secretary of the Air Force, Headquarters, USAF, 


le Major Commands. Surveillance of the kinds of problems 
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Staffing for the in-service consulting program is a serious problem. 
The skills required to implement a management engineering program 
are not identified for personnel assignment purposes, nor are they des- 
ignated accurately on manning tables. A new Consultant Specialties 
grouping is being included in the personnel classification structure and 
a functional code is being prepared to identify management engineers 00 
manning documents. Finally, action must be taken to develop an ade- 
quate training program for the management engineering skill. 

Organizational placement of the management function has been s 
problem for a long time. Although there is some support for placing 
the function to report to command level, this action does not have 
total acceptance. The function should not be placed arbitrarily 1 
the organization but should be performed so well that it earns its proper 
place. Its placement is a matter of management philosophy, not 0 
size or production. 


USE or INTERNAL MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING CONSULTANTS 
By THE UNITED STATES Air FORCE 

The management engineering consultant program at Headquarters 
USAF operates under a “home office” concept. Under this concepts 
the in-service consultant group is used to give advice to the field 12" 
stallations and make recommendations, but its representatives do not 
become working members of the project for protractive periods. This 
concept was formulated because the in-service capability is limited, 
and if the services of all of the management engineers were committe 

for longer periods, the consultant service would become inflexible. 


In order to administer requests for in-service consultant services 


working committee has been established at Headquarters USAF ds 
identify, select, and program such requests. All interested staff agencies 
are represented on the committee, and the validity of the requirement 
for service, as well as the best method of meeting the requirement o 
be determined. 

The “home office" concept is workable only if there is a management 


o ; 2% irl t p tion 
engineering capability developed within the major commands. Act n 
tae 


must be taken to assure adequate communication on managemen be 


gineering matters throughout the Air Force. All echelons must. 
kept informed on developments relative to the management engineering 
program. Further, information relative to findings and results 0 
completed consultant projects at any echelon must be given wide dis- 
semination. The information media essential to good communication 
are in being; it is only necessary to assure that such media are US 
effectively. ? ; 
The best method for solving a problem is to form a task force, COM 
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jyecialists, and operators, all 


echelons to develop a man 


agement 


engineering program, the feasibility of using functional chan 
nels should be ] 


CONTR ar - 
NTROL AND SUPERVISION OF IN-SERVICE CONSULTANT PROJECTS 


IN THE UNITED STATES Arr Forcı 


icting manage 


greatest opportunity for success in 


эф engi projects, certain administrative actions are essential. 
b ©те must be a clear und by both consultant and client as to 
Nat is expected T} hich underlies the presence of the 
nsult t on the project established formally. A plan of 
тро" should be worked out in advance in as much detail as possible. 
ме administrative controls which are described below are usable by 
„th outside in-service consultants, but the specific application is for 
service consultant use. These controls can be used as a euide and 
: at Of reference for experienced consultants and project officers as 
e р ý entation of th se wl o { re starting on their first project. 
Within + en t should be prepared to ve as a frame of reference 
+ > 11 th the consul ant ind the client can operate. It pre- 
which a requirements of cli and establishes the limits within 

the management x consultant will confine his activities. 
E je t chart s essenti 1 to fortify the task force with visible, 
Proja " vidence of its authority for conducting the project. Л he 
an. t plan describes the full operation. A formal memorandum of 
E tent sh ld be worked out with other staff agencies when the 
s, Ct requires specialized assistance. Briefing sessions should be pro- 


met! od of comm! ni 1tion in the everv lay job of 


н 
w i'm = s, the requi it to hi ceptance of his efforts 
of his Be the manage 1eering insultant is refinement of all 
Person el ler corts The co 1 і zation may be sound, t! 

the пе" working on the project wel d, and the solution to 


fo the scope and of the consultant task 
torce, т 


in spite of these plus factors, if the presence of the consultant 


Stoup a ‚el ^ut np 1 è . 

EE" ell as their efforts and their recommendations are resented, 
"Verythin. z ^ ч ә ia 

$ Ything else goes for naught. The problem of achieving acceptance 


One fan pn . 
ma € taced by all consultants. The consultants must show by their 
“anner 


Served 


lent fo 


$ and actions in all of their associations that acceptance is de- 
Being a fine management engineering consultant is not suf- 
T Success or acceptance—sales ability is vital. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The Air Force is committed to using management engineering COM 
sultants because they are making significant contributions to Air Force 
operation. Probably, the outside consultant will always be used t? 
some degree. Air Force problems which require consultant assistance 
encompass the entire range of operation. The Air Force organization 
permits development and control of a management consultant program 
at all echelons. 


The development and implementation of an in-service management 
consultant program Air Force-wide is feasible, but demands soun 
personnel and communication actions. Such a program would appear 
to work best with decentralized operation. Actual conduct of manage 
ment engineering programs at any level can be accomplished best by 
use of task forces. Administrative procedure can be established to d 
sure the effective control of management engineering projects. The 
| present development of a management engineering capability was eu 
nm centrated at Headquarters USAF. Future development will expan 
to include capability within major commands. 


RECOMMEN DATIONS 


i Ñ | It is recommended that: 
I 


"T А n N ; А : an- 
1. The Air Force continue to use both outside and in-service m? 


Lu ting 
agement consultants, and combinations thereof, to help solve oper? 
problems. 


T. T А ws age 

2. The Air Force establish policies to encourage the use of man E 
ment consultants to supplement the regular staff, rather than to $ 
plant it, 


3. Control of the management consultant program continue to be 
workable throughout the entire Air Force organizational structure. 
r echelons 
that suc 
oblems 
in- 


4. Management engineering consultant service at highe 
in the Air Force be concentrated on systems type problems, 
services at Wing level be concentrated on work-center-type PT 
and that such services at intermediate levels be arranged so as ® 
tegrate both types of problems. 


5. Commanders be directed to establish management eng 
capabilities in consonance with the requirements for such services, 
that they be encouraged to place the capability organizationally in suc 
way that it is directly accessible to the command section. : 
and mail” 
Force-wide 
grams 


engineering 
an 


6. The Air Force immediately and aggressively develop 
taın an in-service management consultant program Air 
which will include sound personnel staffing and communications pro 
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" ' , AU E 
/. Management engineering capability be decentralized within the Air 


Force through both command and functional channels and that the task 


force concept Í peration be utilized. 
8. The Air Force prepare and lish documents and instructions 


which will enable management engineering task forces at any level to 


Plan, conduct, and control projects. 


AN ANALYSIS OF OUTSIDE-STAFF SERVICES 
AVAILABLE TO MANAGEMENT (WITH EMPHASIS ON 
THEIR APPLICATION TO THE SPECIAL PROBLEMS 

OF SMALL BUSINESS) 


by ROBERT FENN TOWSON, JR.* 
BACKGROUND 


Management has had access to the services of outside staff-specialists 
since the time when Frederick W. Taylor set up independent practice as 
a consulting engineer in 1893. The ensuing sixty-five years have wit- 
nessed an unusual expansion in the industrial base of the nation. The 
most significant aspect of this growth has been the development of the 
large industrial enterprise. 

Some students of the economic structure feel that the disparity іп siZ€ 
between big business and its smaller counterpart gives an unfair advan- 
tage to the larger sector. They argue that specialization in administra- 
tive and technical skills permits big business to monopolize the human, 
financial, and physical resources available to the economic structure 
They believe that this creates an unhealthy situation. 


THE PROBLEM 


Economists have long been cognizant of the fact that there are certain 
advantages in large-scale operations. This, in itself, is not sufficient 
Justification for the study that has been undertaken. If, however, this 
trend toward increasing size works to the disadvantage of small busi- 
ness, a problem does arise. 'The problem assumes important propor- 
tions if the smaller sector is found to be an integral, most necessary part 
of the total economic structure. 5 

This study assumes that both big business and small business are IN” 
tegral to a healthy business structure. It does not see one arrayed against 
another in a battle for survival. But it does see the large sector attract 
ing human and financial resources that are much needed by sm 
business, Р 

At the same time, human resources аге being diverted from the main 
channels of business activity into professional groups offering services = 
a fee basis to all business enterprises. The movement that started wit 
Taylor has assumed such proportions that there are now more than 


‚ А пе 4, 
* A.B. in Govt., M.B.A. 1952, The George Washington University: D В.А. conferred Jom 
1958. Research Advisory Committee: James Carleton Dockeray, Professor of Finance, 


, ` 2 > r 0 Sta- 
Donald Stevenson Watson, Professor of Economics; Everett Herschel Johnson, Professo 
tistics 
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> 3 Sor en - 
4000 firms and almost 20,000 individual consultants that are outside the 


business structure 
The Federal Government has recognized that financial resources are 


Not available to many small businesses. It has created the Small Busi 
ness Ad 


iministration in an effort to serve the needs of this sector. 
his student, faced with a choice, has concentrated on the problem of 
an resources. Financial aspects of the small-business problem are 
sed in appropriate sections—but as incidental to the main purposes 
of the invest ration. 
The problem undertaken is to see if these outside agencies have the 
n resources so s« € ne ded by sm ill business. If this is estab- 


essary to investigate how these resources can 


: Е : 
the small business sector. 


it there is a need for the human 
tents located in these outside agencies. This student was fortunate in 

ie to interview personally hundreds of small-businessmen con- 
aspect of the problem. The best evidence he could find of 


the willingness on the part of these executives to engage 


period, this student became convinced that the small- 


s not always serving his most important need by this 


he he was a that the talents to serve these 
were available in outside-staff agencies. This situation 
small siness € ient knowledge of the 
le 
р in the investigation was to inventory the resources that 


Were 


: available to business. This was accomplished by preparing a 
bro “ыы 


8 hure wl ich included most of the types of services that were being 
tered, Some were so specialized that they could be considered inacces- 
Sible to the average small enterprise. The problem was approached by 
arraying a group of complementary services and providing a common 


с 1 E . "гъ: } ] i 
Channel of representation. This phase was then tested by taking the 
Droch - C > 1 “©% f i 
. hure into the field. The a ceptance of this approach was encourag- 
ing. hy, Ч 

& but problems still remained. 


I 


'ield representation is a costly function which adds considerably to 
the billing for the actual services. There was also the difficulty of fol- 
low-up, The specialists remain on the scene for a relatively short time. 
There is no assurance that management is capable of absorbing the 


| 
EE. . Sg 
‚ nges in the short term of the engagement. Provision must be made 


tor a : ee . 
г check up on improvements effected, and this adds to the cost. 


би о; = à 
ufficient data had been umulated by this time to provide the stu- 
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dent with hypotheses as to solutions to the problem. The method used in 
his discussion closely paralleled his work in the field. 


DISCUSSION OF THE PROBLEM 


The discussion first surveyed the field of outside-staff assistance. The 
next step was to discuss the operating procedures of consulting agencies. 
The third and final step was to evaluate the present status of these serv 
ices and their accessibility to small business. Here, it was found that 
the presént approach was not always appropriate for the smaller enter- 
prise. It was also found that there were significant gaps between the 
services and the needs of small business. These findings provided the 
material for the summary and conclusions. 

A major portion of the study was, of necessity, the survey of the field 
and a discussion of operating procedures. The practice that was Once 
the domain of the consulting engineer has expanded until it now encom: 
passes a vast area. Research agencies, public accountants, advertising 
agencies, financial institutions, economists, mathematicians, sociologists: 
psychologists, and educators are some who have rather recently entere 
the field of business consulting. d 

We say rather recently, because the tremendous expansion of the fiel 
is a post-World War II phenomenon. Until that time, the consulting 
management engineers and the industrial engineers—sometimes, but not 
always, the same practitioners—had the field more or less to themselves: 

It was a relatively simple task to array the agencies now serving busi- 
ness in a consulting capacity. It was not so simple to discuss their oper” 
ating procedures. One reason for this lies in the natural reluctance 0 
the practitioner to discuss his “trade secrets” and his client relationships. 
A more significant reason is that each business situation is different P 
calls for an individual approach. 

One group that has a uniform approach and also points its Se ; 
toward small business is the represented agencies. While they do is 
always conform to the ethical standards of the orthodox and old 
firms, they do have a dynamic quality that should give a clue to A: 
outside-staff services might be mobilized in behalf of small busine 
Thus, a major portion of the discussion of operations was devoted to t 
procedures of these agencies. lient 

The discussion of operating procedures opened with a study of D 
development (client-contact or new business) practices. A survey o 
advertising of all agencies operating in the field was made to show 
closely related they are in primary mission. 

The next phase was an investigation of the personal selling 
This is predominant in the represented agencies. Here we em 
firm using personal selling techniques to develop more than four 6 
dred new clients a month. 


rvices 


function: 
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The follow Ing ‹ 


ter was devoted to the techniques of survey and 


appraisal. This is uniform procedure for all 'ncies that offer consult- 


Ing services; but it has been developed to a high state by the repre 
Sented firms. As fact, it is the device used by these firms to 
} 


gar 1 1 1 
Bain clients rather than to pinpoint problems. 


The most difficult phase of the discussion lved installation and 


tollow \ 


ig practice is that the chief source of 


” 
7 


revenue lies not in advice given. gencies in the field 


1 i ' i : 
Use different approaches in solving client problems. Some use cost or 


elimination of waste. Others use profits, often in combination with in- 


Stallation of new methods. A third group uses the so-called “top-man- 
agement approach”. In effect this is utilization of inputs or strategy 
the area with which productivity analysis (as it relates to the economics 
% the firm) is concerned 

The particular device us to discuss installation was to take as a 
Model a “good consultant lt was assumed that this adviser was lim- 


ted only by the accumulated kr lee in the particular areas with 


P. j o 
Which he was concern: An effort was then made to reason along with 
this m 


del in the various problem-areas under discussion. The areas 


Were restricted to those with whi 


nt was directly 


managem 


Concerned. 


(p mail "a diem j ] i ly 
he problem is discussed in several sections of the study 


0 n 
because it is ¢ of the most pressing prol is. Examples are given as 
to how agencies are endeavori t meet the situation. T e key to the 
solutio; lies in training f his is the major reason why the results from 
Installations ar 


> . 
D Part III is, in effect, 
Ugates the present professional status of the consult 


1 
fe Lis me zi 
lowing [ ter details the needs of small business and illustrates how 


ummary section of the study. It first inves- 


^ e era 
ng profession. The 


5 


бе held resear set abc r the ns to satisfy these needs. The 
mal ch | t f art and sets forth in broad 


me to make the necessary 


on specific ways in which 
brochure are reproduced; 
‘tice is submitted; Motor 


and financial policies are 


"s approach); case history 


aterial on field representation is appended. 


> 


as a practical method of 
more information for the small-businessman. 


The firs ] 


t specific area treated under conclusions is professional devel- 
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opment. The creation of a professional forum is seen as a necessary first 
step.. This should be followed by the development of a journal-type pub- 
lication. Standards can be approached in the same general way as was 
done in the field of investment analysis. Possibly a curriculum can be 
developed which will prepare candidates for the field. Finally, pet 
formance can be improved by requiring full disclosure of all pertinent 
facts concerning the client-adviser relationship. 

The agency-community relationships provide the next findings. GrouP 
conferences, seminars, and a division of time among the very small firms 
are seen as possible solutions to problems in this area. Task force pro)" 
ects (several consulting agencies) provide a similar approach. Coopera- 
tion with local community-development organizations in assisting under- 
developed local industry is another suggestion provided. 

The improvement of present agency-client relationships follows. A 
separate small-business division is seen as a possibility for some of the 
larger agencies. The redesign of services for small business is deeme 
advisable in many cases. A third and most important suggestion is that 
local agencies be used to develop clients and to provide follow-up for 
installations made. 

Most of these changes will not come about in the near future 45 a 
normal evolutionary process. The Federal Government is in a unique 
position to speed progress here; and the final set of conclusions points f? 
the means of accomplishment. ч 

The Small Business Administration now provides management assist- 
ance, financial assistance, and technical assistance. The conclusions 4150 
discuss information services, tax policy, and the philosophy behind aid t0 
small business. f 

The experiences of Motors Holding Division are cited as an example © 
how a sponsoring agency can render management assistance. Genera 
Motors has presumably found it both practical and profitable to render 
such aid. It is believed that much can be learned from such experience: 
Certainly financial assistance without management assistance is treating 
the symptoms but not the cause of the illness. :ch 

Reference is then made to the Dun and Bradstreet statistics WPIC 
show that the majority of new businesses fail within the first five yer 
of their existence. It is suggested that some of these enterprises pre 
be worthy of help and that the courts should provide a shelter for des 
that can work themselves out of their situations with the proper — 
agement assistance. While this may be the philosophy behind ur 
reorganization statutes, it certainly is not present practice. Most sms 
businesses are summarily liquidated when they fail. The loss of €4 
decision-maker should be considered a loss to the community. 

It is suggested that government sponsor a program of coopera’ ~ 
between established business and new business. The student has 0 


ation 
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Served several cases where such an arrangement was of benefit to both 


Organizations. The new business provides a training ground for the 


executive talent so necessary to the survival of all business. Manage- 
Ment succession is a major problem in all sectors today. 


Financial assistance best be rendered by making financing attractive 


to private lenders. Several suggestions are made as to how this situa- 
tion can be brought about. They involve the creation of new securities, 
revision of tax policy, and reinterpretation of direct financial aid. 
The Federal Government is seen as having the responsibility for cre- 
ating a business climate that fosters innovation. It is suggested that 
1 


machinery be de eloped to process the ideas and support the innovations 


9t small business. 

Revision of tax policy is a means for ch ling private investment 
funds into the small business sector. Tax advantages can be given to 
those investors who supply (and sometimes the debt) capital 


to new enterprise. There such action in the incentives 
Siven for the development of oil and mineral reserves and for invest 


ment in foreign areas 


à of the problem into new 
Dusiness ratl is accomplished and if the 
Feder Gover1 ilitating agency, full atten- 
Чоп сап be devoted to the formation of the strongest possible capital 
Vase in the small business sector 


The needs are appa and the resources are in the hands of the out 


‘ide-staff agencies. It is only necessary to provi e the catalytic agent to 
Ting them together. When this is accomplished the entire business 


Structure will benefit and the national interest will be better served, 


A STUDY OF THE BANKING SYSTEM AND ITS ROLE 
IN THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF IRAQ 
by ABDUL-MUNIM AS-SAYID ALI* 


This paper deals with the banking system of Iraq and its role in the 
economic development of that country. Specifically, the paper examines 
the credit, reserve, and investment policies of the banking system and 
the effectiveness of the Central Bank's general instruments of monetary 
and banking control. It then proceeds to discuss the availability of fi- 
nancial resources for development purposes, the direction of bank credit, 
and the potential for credit expansion over the long run. 


Certain facts reflect the monetary behavior of the community and 
show the underdeveloped nature of Iraq's financial organization. There 
are few banking institutions, most of which are concentrated in а few 
commercial centers. The degree of monetization in the economy is 10W- 
In 1956 the ratio of money to income was (.3) if time and saving de- 
posits were included in the supply of money. Earnings in kind in the 
nonmonetized sector amounted in 1956 to ID 38.2 million or as much as 
13 per cent or Iraq's national income in that year. Deposits per cap- 
ita were low compared with the more developed countries, reflecting the 
undeveloped banking habits of the people. The security and money maf- 
ket is limited and the interest rate structure is unintegrated. Cre it 
is extended mostly on overdraft basis rather than by discounting the 
customer’s commercial paper. The government security market 1% 
narrow. The amount of the public debt outstanding is small and 15 
largely held by the Central Bank of Iraq. The commercial bank hold- 
ings of government securities amounted to 1D 2.5 million out of ID 21. 
million outstanding at the end of 1956. Banking in Iraq is typical of its 
counterparts in other similarly situated countries. Commercial bank- 
ing institutions follow policies similar to what is found in other Uf 


А x i ә el- 
developed economies. Generally speaking, these banks maintain а * ic 
е ` . "n e . ° "E m 1 
atively liquid position in an environment subject to political and -— 
instability. There is much risk and uncertainty involved in the cre 


- х н ; or 
operations of the banking systems. Because exports are the main fact‘ 


in the determination of the level of income, the level of economic activ" 
ity is closely geared to the economic conditions abroad. And the liquidity 
of the banking system depends greatly on the state of foreign trade 10 
the latter affects the credit base and the reserve position of the comme!” 
cial banks. 


* A.B. 1951, American University at Beirut; M.B.A. 1954, Stanford University; 
ferred October 18, 1958. Research Advisory Committee: Wilson Emerson Schmidt, ч 
Professor of Economics, Chairman; Arthur Edward Burns, Professor of Economic: 
Carleton Dockeray, Professor of Finance 
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The holding of large reserves by the commercial banks obviates bor- 
towing by central banks. Consequently the effectiveness of the discount 
Policies of the 
Security 


central banks tends to be limited. The narrowness of the 
markets restricts the central banks in exerting influence on 
member banks’ reserves through the sale and purchase of securities in the 
Open market. Changes in legal reserve requirements seem more prom- 
ising as a method of control because they bear directly on the reserve 
Position of the banks. 

The monetary authorities in the underdeveloped countries are faced 
not only with the problem of developing a sound banking system and pre- 
"TVing economic stability, but also with the task of maintaining a 
Steady anc 


1 high rate of economic growth. As the economy grows, the 
developing 


a sectors must be supplied with the necessary means of payments 
to finance the increase in the transactions and to meet the rise in the 
‘mand for money for other purposes. The concentration of bank 
Credit in the commercial sectors and the conservative credit policies of 
the banks make it necessary for many governments in the developing 


ecc ie 1 2 : i 
‚ nomies to supply long and medium term capital to industry and ag- 
"culture, 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE BANKING AND Monetary SYSTEM 
ОЕ IRAQ 


The dey 


elopment of the monetary system of Iraq followed closely 
le political changes in the country. From the Ottoman currency unit 
Of the pre-First World War period, which was based on the bimetallic 
Standard, Iraq’s monetary unit was changed to that of the Indian rupee 
=ч ше British oc cupation in 1917 This state of affairs continued until 

* when the new Iraqi currency was introduced under the new au- 


tonomous rule. 
Is 


th 


The new currency was the dinar, which was, and still 


Ваала to ihe pound sterling. A Currency Board was set up in 
Andon to man 


a T age the currency issue and to maintain the currency cover. 
7 r . 
947, the present Central Bank of Iraq was established and took 
OVer е 1 
`T the functions of the Currency Board and the control of the mone- 


агу and the banking system. 

‘n the field of banking, the sarrafs were the sole operators in Iraq 
They were, and still are, individual bankers with single 
ip form of organization. They served the urban areas, 
Muniti money lenders were, and still are, e in the rural com: 
and E The sarrafs dealt mainly with the traders in both domestic 
Credit > commerce. The money lenders, on the other hand, extended 
and dh 0 the farmers and small agriculturalists. Both the money lenders 

€ sarrafs were operating on personal bases. 
n 1890, the British Ottoman Bank opened branches in Iraq; this was 

* Arst attempt to establish a bank on a joint stock basis. More British 
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banks were opened after the First World War. In 1941, the government 
i 3 of Iraq founded the Rafidain Bank which proved successful. After 1950, 
fis the government development programs induced more people to enter 
the field of banking on a large scale. Both foreign and indigenous banks 
expanded and increased their number, branches, and capital. 

The government took several steps to fill the gap in medium and long 
term financing. In 1935, it established the Agricultural-Industrial Bank 
which was later separated into the Agricultural Bank and the Industria 
Bank. By the early 1950’s additional specialized financial institutions 
were set up by the government. These included the Mortgage Bank 
which started its operations in 1950, the Credit Mobilier, which is a sm 
loan bank, and the Credit Cooperative Bank, which extends credit to ©? 
operative societies. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE BANKING SYSTEM 


Ho Two organizational features generally characterize the banking system 
in Iraq. First, the system is of the branch banking type, and second 
it is patterned after the British banks in its organizational structure. The 
Central Bank of Iraq with its two departments, the Issue Department 
and the Banking Department is the chief illustration of the latter fea- 
ture. 

| In 1950 a new law was enacted under which the banking system wae 
brought under the control of the Central Bank of Iraq. It require 
banks to keep and invest in Iraq no less than 50 per cent of their deposit 
liabilities. Furthermore, the law made the government securities eligibI® 
as part of the legal reserve with the Central Bank. It also paid atten- 
tion to questions relating to the liquidity, solvency, and supervision 0 
the commercial banks. 

Banks are required to be companies with limited liabilities and a m 
mum capital of ID 250,000. The sarrafs have different capital minima, 
depending on the area where they conduct their banking operations; they 
range from ID 12,000 in Baghdad to ID 10,000 in Basrah, ID 7,000 in 
Mosul, and ID 3,000 elsewhere. Moreover, a bank may not accept de- 
posits in excess of 16 times its capital and reserves, and the sarraf may 
not carry deposits in excess of 7 times his capital and reserves. 20 

A bank is not allowed to extend loans to one person which exceed 
per cent of its paid-up capital and reserves. This percentage can be gif 
ceeded, however, under certain conditions specified in the law. Further 
provisions in the law are designed to insure the solvency of the banks. 

Commercial banks are required to keep with the Central Bank of Iraq 
15 per cent of their total deposits. One-third of these deposits may 
in the form of government securities, the remainder, in cash. 

Bank supervision under the law is entrusted to the Central Bank. The 


ini- 
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law, however, does not provide for a regular bank examination. Instead, 
the law leaves to the Central Bank the power to undertake the examina- 
tion of a particular bank when it seems necessary. 

The government development banks, established by the government, 
9perate under special regulation laws. The government is usually repre- 
Sented on the Boards of Directors of the banks, and capital is provided 
by the government except in the case of the Cooperative Credit Bank 


ED». > i эе 
Which is jointly owned by the government and the cooperative societies. 


OPERATIONS OF THE BANKING SYSTEM 


А Commercial banks in Iraq are relatively liquid. Ап indication of the 
liquidity of the Commercial banks in Iraq is the absence of bank borrow- 
Ing from the Central Bank of Iraq. The lack of an adequately organized 
Money market is an important reason for the banks' relative high liquid- 
ity. The political and economic instability of the country is another fac- 


tor which has compelled banks to maintain large reserves and to follow 


Conservative credit policies. Finally, the difficulty of finding domestic 
borrowers w ho would satisfy the requirements of the banks as to risk 
and profitability worked also in the same direction. In this respect, com- 
Mercial banks in Iraq do not differ from their counterpart in other un 
derdeveloped countries. 

Commercial banks follow a conservative credit policy. The stringent 

Conditions which they require of their customers make it difficult to 
"nd satisfactory borrowers. Most of the credit extended goes into fi 
nancing foreign trade. Practically all commercial bank operations are 
confined to the commercial sector; commercial banks do not engage in 
industrial and agricultural credit. 
: Most of the loans are made on overdraft basis. Bills discounted 
‘mounted by the end of 1956 to only 28.9 per cent of the total loans 
Outstanding as of that date. Total loans amounted to ID 32.8 million 
of which ID 9.9 million were extended against the customers' com- 
mercial paper. Loans are usually for short terms, payable within a 
Period of one year or less, and, more often, within three to six months. 

Advances are of two types: secured and unsecured. The type of 
‘curity which banks are inclined to accept is one which is easily mar- 
table in the real estate or money and security markets. Gold is another 
pe Of security used in Iraq. Chattel mortgages and bills of lading are 
also used by borrowers engaged in both internal and external trade. As 
December 1956, secured loans constituted some 57.8 per cent of the 
total loans outstanding as of that date. 

By the end of 1956, commercial banks charged 7 per cent, the max- 
‘mum rate of interest, on both secured and unsecured loans. The short- 
term rates of interest rose over the period 1950-1956 due to the mount- 
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Savings are limited because of the low level of real income. The rich 


may save but the funds are usually invested unproductively in real estate 
or hoarded. 


The direction of the public investment has been toward social over- 
head capital and long-term projects. Bank credit, on the other hand, has 
been flowing mostly into the commercial sector and much less into the 
agricultural and industrial investment, By March 31, 1956, of the total 
amount of bank credit outstanding, 84.8 per cent went into commerce 
8.3 per cent into agriculture, and 6.9 per cent into industry. 


The rates of interest which government development banks have been 
charging on their loans are generally low, between 2 to 5 per cent, an 
they have been unable to satisfy the increasing demand for their funds 0n 
the part of industry and agriculture. Only a limited segment of the 
latter two sectors have been able to obtain credit from the government 
banks. Most of the small farmers and crafts have been left dependent 
on their own sources, on the money lenders, and on trade credit. 

The banking system can expand its credit operations by substituting 
part of its foreign assets for additional domestic assets. This com 
clusion is based on the assumption that the banking system will — 
tain enough foreign reserves to meet any adversity in the country $ bal- 
ance of payments and yet be able to finance the increase in imports 25 
a result of the expansion in credit. The determination of the potenti? 
credit expansion is based on a model developed by Mr. Р. Polak un- 
der which it was possible to relate the country's foreign assets (0 ! 
domestic assets as well as to the demand for money and the propensity 
to import. Under the assumptions of a given desired ratio of foreign 
reserves to imports, a given ratio of money to income, and a given av 
erage propensity to import, the total permissible expansion in ban 
credit was found to amount to ID 71.6 million. The ratio of money 
to income was estimated at (.3), while the average propensity t9 9: 
port was estimated at (.39). The desired ratio of foreign reserves к 
imports was given a value of (.5) which was deemed adequate to bos: 
possible cyclical and/or seasonal movements in Iraq’s balance © 
payments. These different values were substituted in the equation 

DA = а — 1 

К Кт 
where (a) is the ratio of money supply to national income, (m) 
average propensity to import, (K) is the desired ratio of foreign aco 
to imports, DA is domestic assets, and (R) is foreign reset v y) 
equation is a derivation of two other equations, namely, R = K (M/ 
Y, and MO = DA -R, where MO is the supply of money. 
these two equations by each other yields the equation above. 


of DA/R was found to be (.54), and as (R) amounted to ID 


is the 


Dividing 
The ratio 


132.6 
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million by December 31, 1956, total permissible credit expansion was 


estimated at ID 71.6 million 54 x 132.6 Of this ID 33.25 mil 
lion was already in existence in the form of bank credit to the private 
sector Permissible credit expansion under these conditions is shown 
by the difference between the maximum credit creation, that is ID 71.6 


million, and the amount of domestic assets already created by the banking 


System or ID 33.25 million. Additional domestic assets can thus be cre- 


ated totalling ID 38.25 million ID 71.6 million ID 33.25 million). 

In order to counteract the possible inflationary threats which this 
Credit expansion might lead to, the ( entral Bank of Iraq has to take 
the ne 


essary precautionary measures to maintain economic stability in- 
ternally and externally. This requires the strengthening of the general 
instruments of monetary control, particularly the reserve requirements. 
For Purposes of economic growth, the Central Bank may also take the 
Necessary steps to direct the new credit into those fields which are deemed 


desirable from the development point of view. In this respect, the bank 
May follow 


of credit 
In the 


a qualitative credit policy which will encourage the direction 
into the desired fields of investment. 

field of long-term credit, certain institutional reforms might 
be Introduced which will encourage the commercial banks to extend 
Credit to industry and agriculture. The liquidity of the bank loans and 
the se ırity of the bank depositors should be insured by providing dis- 


ec - . TN ern . А " 
unting and insurance facilities. The creation of investment syndicates 
among 
t in i 1 . е . 
ul in g risk and protecting depositors as well as insuring 
the Ji u 


iidity of the bank loans. 


the different commercial and development banks may prove use- 
diversify 


ın 


CONCLUSIONS 


~ " I i | | 
The Da БЕ has o strengthen its monetary controls in the in 
terest of stability 


and may have to follow a qualitative credit policy in the 
Interest 


of growth. The banking system's participation in the develop- 
ment of the country in the past has not been substantial due to the con- 
“entration of bank credit in the commercial sector and the limited 
“mount of capital resources at the disposal of the government develop- 
Ment banks. The 


development 


me © 3. 
“nt the resources of the government banks and to protect the liquidity 
an " e " 
d soly ency of the commercial banks. 


future role of the banking system in Iraq’s economic 
| 


could be increased if proper measures were taken to аир 


